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PREEACE. 


OnE morning, some years ago, Lord Brougham on 
entering a room, found his private secretary busily 
engaged in writing, and begged that he might not 
disturb him. The young man is said to have put 
away his manuscript, in a little confusion, replying, 
“It is not of the slightest consequence, my lord; I 
was only writing a child’s book.” “A child’s book,” 
repeated his patron in a grave tone, “I am the more 
anxious then not to interfere with your occupation ; 
you could not possibly be engaged on a more impor- 
tant work. It is a very serious matter to write for a 
ehild.”’ 


We agree with Lord Brougham ; and we extend his 
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remark to books for young people. It is a very serious 
matter to write for a youthful reader. We deeply 
realize the responsibility, and it is always with very 
grave feelings that we sit down to our editorial desk. 
If our friends ever think our pages look too serious— 
not that we have heard such complaints—let them 
remember that ancient saying, “ What is written 


remains.” 


‘The printed page is indeed composed of fragile and 
perishable materials ; in the year 1954, it may be im- 
possible to meet with the Youths’ Magazine for the 
present year. Its modest pages may have mouldered 
away, and its memory be forgotten amidst the magni- 
ficent literary treasures which a new century of 
science and art probably will create. Yet, in one 
sense it will still exist, and still exert its moral 
influence. The impressions which the minds of its 
readers are now receiving from it, cannot be altogether 
lost, although they may frequently appear to vanish 
and leave no trace behind. They will embody them- 


selves in some appropriate action, however slight, and 
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PREFACE. vii, 


will have their due share in forming and controlling 
character. No reader will rise up from perusing a 
single Number of our Magazine, precisely the same 
person that he was when he cut open its leaves, and 
began to glance over its pages. He will have altered 
for good or for evil. 


For good or for evil! Itis this which makes us 
tremble as we write. We are influencing for weal or 
for woe, the thousands of dear young people who 
eagerly await our monthly visit. They will either 
have their Christian principles strengthened anew, and 
their Christian course accelerated by the “stirring 
remembrances’’ of which an apostle speaks, or they 
will have emotions awakened that are allowed to die 
away without leading them to “ newness of life,” and 
will thus render our loving labour part of that indura- 
ting process by which the unconverted are gradually 
placing themselves in a hopeless spiritual condition. 
So far as we set forth the salvation of Christ, are we, 
whether through the pulpit or through the press, a 


savour of death, or a savour of life. 
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viii. PREFACE. 

And the good or the evil thus produced, will have a 
tree of Genesis, “whose sced was im itself.” They 
will goon making more goodandevil. So that if we 
do our readers good by our humble Magazine, we shall, 
some how or other, do posterity good to the very end 
of time. What is written will remain: not in the 
library, but upon the heart; not as acknowledged by 
antiquarian ‘book collectors, but as unconsciously 
experienced by the fathers and mothers of other gene- 
‘ations. ‘The man of science tells us that, when we 
speak we disturb the sir, not for a few yards only, but 
all around the globe! “This is, we believe, as true of 
mind as of matter. ‘What on instructive history 
would be the history of a single word! Spoken in 
due season, oh, how good would it prove to be. | 


We desire that such thoughts as these to which 
our pen now gives expression may ever be in our 
mind when we write forthe young. We desire, also, 
that our contributors may derive from them many 
holy and earnest impulees...And we believe that 
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PREFACE. ix, 
their co-operation does show that they are one with 
us in this particular sympathy. Our Magazine does, 
_ we humbly believe, exhibit a high ground of Christian 
action, the laying down of unselfish’ principlesy ‘and 
the tracing of all trae impulses to the love of Christ. 
We heartily rejoice that this is so, and we cordially 
thank our coadjutors for their successful realization 


To all who write, we earnestly say, Remember, 
what is written remains. Your pen is not at rest 
when you have replaced it in the inkstand ; it is still 
writing, in jolden characters, or in fiery symbols, on 
the destinies of the mafiy years to come! 


To all who read, we as earnestly say, Remember 
what is perused remains. You may read carelessly, 
yet how know you but some little word shall bury 
itwelf, like # seed in your mind, and by and by shall 
have a harwst of rich blessing, or, by your perversion 
of its influence, of luxuriant mischief? Take care 
what you read and how you read. 
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X. PREFACE, 


To all our friends, we venture to say, If you judge 
our Magazine calculated to benefit youth, promote its 
circulation, and thereby aid to banish from our liter- 
ature the reading which is distilling deadly poison 
into many a youthful heart. Remember, what is 


written, and what is read, remains. 
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The Youths’ Magazine. 


A SUMMER’S DAY IN ATHENS. 


F TER arough night, in which we had 
SeeEN some experience of the sudden- 
ness with which the gean may be 
exe lashed into fury by the winds, we 
came to anchor in the harbour of 
Syra at nine, s.M., on the 7th of 
July. We were at once put into 
St quarantine on board the steamer; 
by that is to say, the health officer came 
alongside in a little boat and looked at us for ten 
VOL Ill, B 
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seconds as we stood in » row at the side of the vessel ; 
after which we were forbidden to communicate with the 
land until nine o'deck the next morning, when the 
health officer at the Pirwus would examine us in like 
manner, and would give us pratique upon the i 
of our feos, This is a much onsier and pleasanter mode 
of keeping quarantine than that of entering the Laza- 
retto on shore ; it is an invention of the Austrian i 
Steam Company, of which their boats enjoy a manopo a 

It was no privation not to go ou shore at Syra, for 
the town, which reaches from the sea to the summit 
of a cone-like hill, looked exceedingly steep and bar- 
ren, and hot and dreary. The bells at evening were 
the only t feature of the place; their sound 
rolled sweetly down the hills and over the waters. 

At fiye the next morning we sailed into the beauti- 
ful herbour of the Pirwus, between the pedestals 
where once stood the lions that guarded the entrance 
p Samy. be Athens. I strained my eyes to catch a 
view of the Parthenon, but it was y visible 

the clouds of dust that filled the scorching 
air. Ihe quarantine over, in an hour we were riding 
in this hot cloud of marble, past the temple 
of Theseus, the Pnyx and the Acropolis. 

Of all places in the Levant, Athens is the worst for 
& summer residence. The heat is even more intense 
and melting here than at Beyrout, and there is no 
covered bazaar or seaside balcony where he can take 
refuge. Macadamized roads, built of a friable stane, 
and seldom moistened by showers, throw up immense 
quantities of dust as the fieree scorching winds sweep) 
over the plain; while the white stone of the streets 
and of the houses, relieved by no shade, and the naked 

8 Te © & combination of mirrors, in 
whee fon the facklese sight-ster must always stand. 
It is only in the early morning and at eveming that 
one'can goabout the streetswith comfort or safety. 
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jesty above them both. From the sout 
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Yet the interior of some houses is always cool, and 
the Hotel d’Angleterre afforded quiet and shady 
retreat in the sultyy noon, at evening refreshing 
brecse springs up aid the nights are passable. | 
It almost spoils one for a visit to Athens to have 
sdon Thebes and Baalbec, But as Baalboo made 
ite own even after Karnak, so did the 
Parthenon assert its individual life and power and ma- 
extremity 
of the vast plain upon which Athens lay, rises abruptly 
toward the sea the ragged rocky summit 200 feet high, 
which was fortified as the Acropalis. Upon its western 
face a long flight of marble steps with successive rows 
of columns and gateways formed the la, leading 
to the temples that crowned the top; these were, upon 
the north the Hreethewm, a small triple temple of most 
exquisite finish, having Ionic and Corinthian columns. 
opposite faces, and a row of Caryatides upon a 

ird: and on the south the Parthenon—one grand 
and lofty cella of marble, facing east and west, and 
surrounded on all sides with a portico of majestic 
Doric pillars. The purity of the marble, the fine pro- 
portions of each column and of the whole structure, 


B® the delicate adjustment of waving lines, the finished 
= workmanship of the columns and of the frieze, com- 


hine to make this work the miracle of art. The whole 


: group of the Acropolis, as it anciently stood, with the 


little temple of “ Minerva unwinged”’ that 
on the right, was doubtless the most. 
imposing in world ; but now its effect is marred 

ich hinder its being seen from any one point, 
which also hinder from the summit the prospect. of 
the plain below. As it is, the whole group does not 

—thoug courte, ing that in fim 
of details—and there is no one ot com 
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The columns of the temple of J ~ ay on the plain 
below would vie with these if they had a higher posi- 
tion. The ruins of this latter temple were to me the 
wonder of Athens. One of the sixteen remainin 
columns was blown down by a tempest last autumn, an 
now lies in eighteen huge blocks, separated at the ori- 

inal seams, and folded one upon another like a row of 
children’s blocks overthrown im sport. Taking this as 
a measure, the grandeur of the upright pillars grows 
immensely upon the eye. 

But more interesting to me than these splendid 
works of art, were the Pynx and Mars’ Hill, whence 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and of Paul had poured 
forth upon the noblest themes of patriotism and of 
religion. These are lesser elevations adjacent to the 
Acropolis, and separated from each other by a small 
ravine, each commanding views of the Aigean sea, and 
of the Athenian plain, of Hymettus, of Pentelicus, and 
of Salamis. These are spots to be visited again and 
again—especially at early morning and in the setting 
sun—for the inspirations of nature, of genius, of art, 
of eloquence, of patriotism, of liberty and of religion 
that linger still amid the ruins of the past. 

I greatly enjoyed the ascent of Pentelicus, which 
lies some ten miles north of Athens. We started at 
four in the morning, in a carriage which conveyed us 
over a good road to the foot of the mountain, where 
we found horses in waiting for the ascent, which re- 
quires an hour and a half. About one third of the 
way up is the quarry worked by the old Athenians, 
from which the blocks and pillars of the Parthenon 
were hewn. How wonderful the genius, and how 
great the labour and the skill that transferred the once 
solid contents of this now enormous chasm to crown 
the Acropolis with the majestic pile that glitters before 
us in the morning sun! It was a rare thing thus to 
look-upon the marble mountain in the rough, and in 
so hear a view to see the most perfect structure in the 
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world wrought from that self-same marble. Yet, how 

much more marvellous the making of the marble moun- 
tain than the mere shaping of its fragments into a 
thing of art. 

Toward the last the ascent of Pentelicus—in all 
nearly 4,000 feet—becomes quite steep, and with such 
a wind as we encountered it was necessary to dis 
mount and to cling to bushes for support. From the 
summit the view is extensive alk imposing. The 
Egean sea lay at our feet like a sea of molten silver; 
to the left the plain of Marathon stretched out before 
us with the long arm of the sea encircling it in di» 
tinct perspective ; on the right was the plain of Athens 
with its isolated Acropolis, and beyond, the harbour 
of the Pireus and the Bay of Salamis setting in 
toward Eleusis; before us was Hymettus, still famous. 
for its honey; then came into view the islands of the 
ZEgean, and the outline of the Morea, from the isthmus 
of Corinth to the farthest southern horizon; on the 
north and west lowered the hills that cluster around 
Parnassus as their king. Within one view were em 
braced the grandest natural features of Greece, and 
the sublimest scenes of Athenian history. I felt 
satisfied with mountain scenery when I reflected that 
within one year, I had stood upon the highest passes 
of the Alps, upon the crater of Vesuvius, upon the 
tops of Sinai, the Mount of Olives, and Mount Carmel, 
had crossed Lebanon, and now had ascended Perm 
telicus. Had the urgent invitation of the missionaries 
at Oroomiah to visit their station (accompanied with 
an offer to meet me half way) been received two 
months earlier, I might have added Ararat to the © 

up. 

A ride to Eleusis is a favourite excursion from 
Athens. Passing out of the city by Plato’s Academy, 
which is still planted with a beautiful grove surround- 
ing the fragments of ancient pillars, you ride along 
the lovely vale of Daphne, where the mountains shut 
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in closer and closer upon you till you strike the bay 
of Salamis; and coasting along this, among luxuriant 
vineyards and groves of oleanders, at times. traversing 
a fragment of the old Via Sacra that still shows the 

ves of chariot wheels, at times falling upon a 
column, a statue, or the fragment of a temple on the 
road-side, you come at length to the ancient wall of 
the harbour of Eleusis, and near by discover the 
gigantic blocks of the temple of Ceres, whose myste- 
rious and indecent rites once drew hither in a grand 
yearly procession the pride and pomp and the multitu- 
dinous population of Athens. Here you may specu- 
late upon the fall of nations as you see perched among 
the very ruins of this Sacra Sacrorum the miserable 
huts of the present Albanian villagers. But you 
cannot forget the associations of Salamis; and as you 
ride homeward at sunset and see the bay tinged with 
crimson as once it was tinged with blood, and mark a 
meteor shooting athwart the sky, you feel the me 
lancholy contrast between the present and the past, as 
though the brightest blaze of human glory were but 
the setting sun and the shooting star, soon to be lost 
in night. 

T. 


LEYDEN: 


4 TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Chapter I. 


Iy a small room belon 


ing to one of th 
which Seemed ats ging ¢ of the tall and gloomy houses 


e hundred years ago, the back streets of a large 
and populous continental town, sat a group of four persons, One 
® venerable man, whose locks were whitened with the snows of 
more than sixty winters, but the lustre of hia eye was undinimed, 
and though his expansive brow was crossed by many a wrinkle, 


care, rather than that of time, which had trained 


: was listening earnestly and reverent] to ayou 
girl who read aloud from a large book on a table before oy Two 
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children leant on a low wooden bench near the narrow window ; 
the eldest was a boy about eight years of age, whose dark ex- 
ressive eyes, olive complexion, and southern cast of features, 
poke him a native of a far different clime. His companion, a 
tle blue-eyed child of five years’ old, bore an unmistakeable 
ikeness to her grandfather. 

Réné Van Rosenveldt had not spent all his life within the 
walls of Leyden. ‘The greater portion of it had been on 
the small but well cultivated patch of ground which he had 
inherited from his father, and the produce of which, with indus- 
try and economy, sufficed to maintain himself and a large family 
in comfort aad comparative affluence. He was no common 

nt in mind or feeling. Naturally possessed of unflinchi 
integrity that won the esteem of all who knew him, sieeve at 

se and some ambition, he had never mixed freely with those 
over whom he felt his own superiority. Of the large family which 
had once been his, only three survived their childhood, Réné, 
his first born, Lisa, and Philip the youngest boy. 

Réné, his father’s darling, almost his idol, had early given as 
high a promise of future moral and intellectual excellence as 
ever filled a parent’s heart with joy. Aware of his uncommon 
talents, Van Rosenveldt conceived the project of sending him to 
the University of Louvain, and having him educated as a Catho- 
lic priest. At that celebrated seat of learning, the youth eagerly 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and for some time bade fair 
to accomplish bis father’s fondest desires. But a higher and 
brighter destiny was in store for him. 

It was at this time that the light of the Reformation, havi 
illuminated Germany, Switzerland, England, and Geneva, intl 
also on the Netherlands. There, especially in the northern pro- 
vinces, it “triumphed gloriously.” From its first formation, the 
Protestant Church of the low countries had been often and 
fiercely tried by the fires of persecution. As early as 1621, 
three martyrs suffered at Brussels, and from that period until 
the time when the yoke of Spain was finally thrown off, the par- 
tizans of a false and antichristian faith oppressed and trampled 
on the infant Church. It grew and flourished notwithstanding. 
But ecclesiastical and history become at this epoch so 
closely interwoven that it is impossible to write a clear account 
of one without touching on the province of the other. 

The new faith did not find in all the Netherlands,a more sin- 
cere and ardent convert than Réné Van Rosenveldt, and when, 
after an absence of several years, he bent his steps once 
more towards his humble, but fondly loved paternal home, his 
young heart was burning with an eager desire of imparting to 
ite dear inmates the light and knowledge which he himself had 
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found so precious, At first, as might have been expected, he 
met with much opposition, but this soon began to give way, 
before his untiring energy and zeal, tempered with Christian 
meekness and patience: first his gentle sister Lisa, then some of 
his peasant neighbours, and at last, his father threw aside the 
rosary and crucifix. Addressing no more idolatrous prayers to 
saint or virgin, they united in a purer and holier worship with 
the youthful Réné, who having brought with him from Louvain 
a Bible in his own language, read and explained to them the doo- 
trines which it contained. He diligently applied himself to the 
study of theology, and ere long became the pastor of a small, but 
faithful and zealous congregation, which for a short time enjoyed 
the blessings of rest and safety, under the powerful protection of 
the Prince of Orange, then Stadtholder of Holland Proper, an 
uncompromising enemy of all religious perseeution—no common 
raise to accord to a prince of the sixteenth century, educated 
m the Roman Catholic faith. Like the land of Goshen during 
the plagues of Egypt, this little spot remained in comparative 
tranquillity, while all the cruelties of the terrible Inquisition were 
enacted through the rest of that unfortunate country, among men 
whose justly provoked resistance to the galling chain of civil 
despotism and religious intolerance, could not fail to add fresh 

horrors to the scene. | 
Réné and his little congregation were thankful for the singular 
privileges afforded, and did not failto improve them. But they 
saw not the fearful storm that was slowly, but surely, gathering 
over their heads, Before the terrible year of 1567, their young 
minister had become a husband and father, and fair visions of 
future happiness floated before his mind, as he looked forward to 
a tranquil life; blessed, and made a blessing, in his humble career 
of quiet usefulness. Alas, how soon were these bright hopes to 
be blasted and withered! The great struggle between Protes- 
tantisin and Popery in the Netherlands drew to a crisis; & 
Spanish army of fifteen thousand resolute veterans, commanded 
by the bloodthirsty Duke of Alva, poured down on those devoted 
countries, and even the Prince of Orange was reluctantly obliged 
to abandon them and retire into Germany as the only chance of 

preserving his life for future exertions in their behalf. - 

Spanish Catholics, under the command of 
~ and obeving the the orders of such a king 
of the reformed faith drained to its 
Mage. se er cup 0 suffering. I'he whole period of the 
uke s government did not exceed five years, but during that 
abet thousand heretics had perished by 
bounds of cruelty beyond which oppres- 
pass, without producing a fearful reaction, and 
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perhaps there is no picture on the page of history which surpae- 
ses in terrible sublimity that of a nation rising in indignant 
strength to cast off those fetters, which the infatuation of its ty- 
rants have made too heavy to be borne. But the story of those 
five years would be like the roll in the prophet’s vision, “ written 
within and without with lamentations _ mourning and woe.” 
According to the invariable policy ofall persecutors since the days 
of primitive Christianity, the pastors were first sought after and 
made the objects of vengeance. The young and ardent Réné was 
among the earliest sufferers. One of Alva’s blood-thirsty myr- 
midons, a captain named Don Verez, was intrusted by his con- 
genial master, with full power to execute summary justice on all 
rebels and heretics, in the district where he resided ; the hands of 
the tyrant himself, and his able coadjutators in the celebrated 
council of blood, being at the time too full of nobler victims. 
No mercy was shown, asked, or expected. The pastor was 
apprehended, and in a few hours hurried to the stake, where he 
died with Christian fortitude, the prayer of Stephen on his lips, 
* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!” 
Philip, Van Rosenveldt’s remaining son, a boy of twelve 
ears old, had indeed had the courage to throw himself at 
the feet of Verez,and implore his brother's life; the Spaniard, 
moved neither by his tears or his entreaties, answered by a stern 
refusal, and the young suppliant murmured as he turned away 
from him in despair, “ My brother, I shall yet avenge thy blood.” 
What was then but the instinctive expression of a natural impulse 
in the heart of a child, cherished ~~ that day forward #0 se- 
cretly, that no eye, save God's, could discern it, Aree at length 
the stern resolve of maturer years, and a part of his very being. 
The survivors had but littletimetoindulge theirgrief for thedeath 
of Réné; their home was given up to pillage, and it seemed that 
the only chance of saving their lives lay in accepting the invite 
tion of arich Leyden merchant, named Van Stoatenberg, who showed 
his gratitude to Réné, from whom he had received the knowledge 
of true religion, by offering support and protection to his family. 
But one, the chief of many mourners, did not live to accomplish 
her melancholy journey. The gentle Gertude sank at once be- 
neathi the crushing blow that had fallen so unexpectedly upon 
her, and joined her martyred husband, leaving to » marpnere of the 


almost broken hearted Van Rosenveldt, her only child, an infant 
daughter. They reached Leyden in safety ; their subsistence, and 
(as was undoubtedly necessary for a time at least) their conceal- 
ment, were amply provided for by Van Stoatenberg; but two 
years later, their generous protector himself was accused of dis- 
affection to the Spanish rule, tried and condemned to death by 
the council of blood; an occurrence that created no surprise, as 
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every one remarkable for wealth or character felt conscious of 
holding his life by a very uncertain tenure under the government 
of Alva. 

Shortly after Van Stoatenberg’s death, the wayward and ad- 
venturous Philip felt a strong desire to revisit the home of his 
childhood, which his father permitted him to gratify, although 
not without some fears for his safety. He performed his journey 


‘with an eager step and a beating heart, and arrived at noon, to 


find his father’s house in ruins, and the little farm, once 80 care 
fully cultivated, but now overgrown with weeds and thistles—a 
scene of desolation. 

Sad and weary, he seated himself on a loose fragment of stone, 
and looked gloomily around him. He did not weep, for the feel- 
ings of sorrow which oppressed his heart had in them too much 
of anger and bitterness. He thought of his brother's murder, 
with all the circumstances of horror which had stamped it in- 
delibly on his memory; he thought of the ruin of their home, 
and of thousands more in his devoted land; but he did not 
think of the words of truth which he had heard from the lips of 
that departed brother, nor of the happy years of childhood which 
he had spent in that now ruined home. Had he thought of these 
he might have wept. As it was, he only repeated the vow of 
vengeance. Every moment his purpose grew stronger, and the 
enthusiasm that prompted it more intense ; until, at length, he 
involuntarily started from his seat, exclaiming as he raised his 
flashing eyes to the deep blue heaven, “I call God to witness, 
that I will never rest until the heart of Don Verez has bled as 
my father’s bled that day, and until my country—” here he 
stopped, and the colour suddenly forsook his glowing cheeks. A 
slight sound had caught his ear, like that of a human voice, and 
he knew well that the words he had uttered would, yo 
as he was, condemn him to death if overheard. He held 
his breath for a moment, but all was silence, Again, there 
was a low, wailing cry, as of a child in distress. He 
turned quickly towards the spot from whence it proceeded, 
and saw, extended on the ground beneath a heap .of loose 
stones, the form of a lovely child about four years old. Philip 
raised him in his arms, and tried by every art in his power to 
or and comfort him. This he soon accomplished, as he had 
SO ww rather than hurt, by a fall from the height to 

| amused himself by clambering, and soon clung to his 
newly found friend with child-like confidence. Philip sbared 
= him the simple refreshments he had brought from Leyden, 
who was very beautiful and richly dressed, lisped 

: res be Sr language Philip could not understand, but sup- 
posed panish. His utter ignorance of that language of 
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course precluded the possibility of his finding out anything from 
the child respecting his past life, or present position. He knew 
that a detachment of Spaniards was encamped in the vicinity ; 
but alone and unprotected as he was, he did not dare to approach 
their tents. Had he done so, he might easily have penetrated 
the mystery ; for the distance was short enough to render it ex- 
tremely probable, that even so young a child might have strayed 
thence in play, if not well watched by his attendants. But it 
began to grow late, and Philip felt the necessity of preparing to 
return home. What then was he to do with his little companion ? 
Should he leave him there, or venture on the bold step of taking 
him back to Leyden? For some time prudence and generosi 
waged unequal strife within him ; but one consideration at lengt 
decided him in favour of the latter. There was no human habi- 
tation near at which food or shelter could have been procured, 
and the wolves had taken advuntage of the general desolation to 
eae about in the open day. To be left alone, therefore, even 
or a few hours, would most probably have endangered the life 
of the beautiful child; and after this thought had occurred to 
him, Philip hesitated no more regarding the course he should 
— He reached his home late in the evening, having been 

elayed and very much fatigued, by the necessity of carrying 
Alphonso ; this was the child’s name, as he at length was able to 
comprehend by the aid of many signs. 

Van Rosenveldt received the little stranger kindly, although 
with something of doubt and sadness in his manner, which the 
thoughtless, but sensitive Philip did not at once understand. 

“Father,” he said at length, “I could not have left him to 
perish—thou wouldest not have wished it.” 

** God forbid,” replied Van Rosenveldt. 

“Then why dost thou look so sadly and so sternly on him ? 
bein thou not love the pretty nursling I have brought thee, my 

er?” 

“ Even now do I love him, Philip; and it is this that makes 
me sorrowful. How shall we, whose united exertions scarcely 
suffice to earn bread enough for ourselves ; how shall we main 
tain—” 

“Do not let that. trouble thee, dear father,” Philip eagerly 
interrupted. “Thou knowest it was but yesterday, the ric 
Messer Andrea promised to give me employment, and to have 
me taught how to forge the sharpest darts and the brightest 
swords in Holland.” 
ae nines wouldst rather it were to wield them, my son,” said 

né. 

“Nay, father, that dream is over now. Yet will I not suffer 
the energies that prompted that wish of mine to waste unem- 
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ployed. I will—I Aave turned them into another channel ; 
Alphonso shall be my child, and I will provide for him. 

hilip had always been remarkable for great strength and 
tenacity of purpose ; what he resolved, that would he perform, in 
apite of every obstacle. His resolves sometimes bordered even 
upon the impossible ; but this best suited his ardent and restless 
temperament. With an innate consciousness of its own strength, 
his mind loved to grapple with difficulties; and he would not 
have deemed it worth while to live, had he been unable to con- 
secrate his life to the achievement of some high and noble aim, 
In the present instance, strange as it may appear, he amply ful- 
filled his promise. Hours devoted by those of his age to sleep 
and recreation, he employed in unremitting toil, and in a 
a perfect knowledge of his trade. His efforts were crowned wit 
complete success; the burden of Alphonso’s support was not 
felt, and more than four years were passed by the little family, 
if not in comfort, at least, without feeling very keenly the pangs 
of indigence. 

The scene described at the commencement of this tale, took 
place in the summer of 1572, when those four years of compara- 
tave tranquillity had just expired. As soon as she had finished 
reading, a Van Rosenveldt carefully returned her book (the 
Bible Réné had brought from Louvain) to its place of conceal- 
ment, and busied herself in preparing supper ; not a very arduous 
task. The black bread and “sauer kraut” were soon laid upon 
the table; but almost before these simple preparations were 
finished, the door was hastily opened, and Philip entered the 
room with an eager step, and a face glowing with excitement. 

DEBORAH, 


THE PATH OF LIFE. 


“Thou wilt shew me the path of life,” Ps. xvi. 11. 


THERE is a path which lies across this dying life, 
which He who knows the end from the beginning bas 
called “ the path of life.’ Thousands there are of 
roads, and ten thousands of travellers, but this is only 
ane, it 1s “the path of life.” Little and narrow it 
Beems to be, for it is only a path, but it joins the two 
eternities—the eternity of the Father's o with the 
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eternity of the sinner’s glory. The rest—they are 
inscribed in largest characters, though they who are 
running there heed them not—* to feath, to death; 
on this, at every turn, the direction is written as with 
a sunbeam, and God’s finger points, “ to life, to life.” 

The important question therefore presents itself to 
us, What is this path of life—-where does it rise— 
whither does it go? Now it were hard to say where 
the path of life begins—often behind clouds of mys 
tery—very often in places to human judgment the 
most unlikely—almost always in that which the world 
knows little of. And still as it traverses this present 
existence, it is a path which loves the valley. Some- 
times, indeed, it stands out to view clear and con 
spicuous, and now and then it reaches up to the a 
of earthly greatness ; but more often does it lie deep 
and untraceable, and thorns and difficulties are the 
index of its course. Here and there it seems to stop, 
and you might fancy it was lost; but again, as by a 
secret power, it stretches itself along, and makes for 
its appointed end. And still, as it proceeds, a brighter 
and a brighter light shines upon it from above. 

And if the Po be few, yet are they united 
together in such love and fellowship, as beguiles the 
way, and makes its roughest passages most pleasant. 


_ But that which chiefly marks the path is, that every- 
| thing you find there is real and living—a a of 


etermty is in it and it lives. Living friendships, 
living efforts, living joys are there; prayers that can 
never die, though the lips be closed that uttered them ; 
influences that defy the grave; loves that may be 
separated, but cannot be broken; hopes that never 
disappoint ; promises that are yea to-day and amen 
to-morrow. 

And when this little span which we call life is over, 
still mark the path. It goes down where you cannot 
follow it; but at the bottom of the valley of the sha- 
dow of death, it is the path of life still—nothing pe- 
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| flee 
experience of every believer's soul. The 
contact with a man’s inmost ings impreg+ 
| always felt—but a struggle 
For every hope and affection the man is now bour 
4 in the bundle of life and this is the Saviour’s own. 
| live by the faith | 
4 God. is 
it love of labours Without, is is now the 
drop as he goos-—sorks 
it avo done, and faithfully done for th. of God—~ 
duties grow into viloges—soule are 
| the habit of the souk— 
| faith 80 the spiritual life 
stretches towards aesurance; graces ripen into 
the fongiven and love, by which, wt 
Te the the soul soars away over death t 
draw God's air, and nob to 


heavens and have no home 


we life hidden within the veil. Call it not li 
poor uncertain thing, whose foundation is in the 
dust, a ich i the moth. But call 
it life, to live in- 
deed; the the heart 
to feel, under the 
quicken cannot fail, 
u never pass 
finds you 
nearer 
other than 
a way for 
of sorrow, 


which all they have trodden who have gone before to 
their bright seats. O blessed path of life! 
= angels seem to be waiting even now, and beckoning us 
= to come, | 

| Dear young 


trodden —and they all go down to Hell. | 
wilderness with many tracks, how shall you find the 
one right path, of which Job says, “There is 
which no fowl knoweth, and the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen.” You must ask God to shew it to you, for you 
promise; it is certain to all w 
“ Thow wilt shew me the path of life,” , | 
Have rou gone on these many years, wandering ia 
this world's varied and deceitful ways, and never turn- 


ing towards tho path of life, or choosing to enter upon 


THE PATH OF LIFE. 

» tread God’s earth and laws 

O blessed pot of life !. which arches over death and . 
sin and. hell, and spans the earth with the,heavens ; 

which goes 80 a: from the depths of humiliation | 
to the throne of glory. O blessed path of life! b 
are thousands of Satan's roa 
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it? Then delay no longer, Arise at once, and 
God’s grace, take the first step in this narrow, but 
heaven-leading road. Do not say, it is too late. Itis 
not too late. There is not a spot this side the grave 
from which the path of life does not spring. You may 
be a happy traveller to Zion yet. The path is Christ. 
Go to Him as a sinner—place yourself very low, and 
Christ very high; and He will do all for you—all for 
time—all for eternity. 

But are you walking there? And are you faint and 
weary because of the length of the way? Hold ona 
little while ; lean more on Christ; look up—believe— 
watch. The end is very near, and what an end is 
there! “In thy presence is fullness of joy; at thy 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 


J. V. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


On morning full of gladness! the birthday of the year, 
One of the ancient mile-stones which time erecteth here; 
I stand with mingled feelings, to gaze upon the past, 
And o’er the hazy future mine eager glance to cast ; 
Ring forth your gladsome music, ye early bells to-day, 
And cheer a youthful pilgrim along life’s arduous way. 


The path which lies before me I cannot clearly see, 

Nor would I draw the curtain which veils futurity ; 

I look for hours of sunshine and moments of delight, 

When landscapes robed in beauty shall burst upon my sight. 
I look for hours of darkness when stars their radiance hide, 
And fears, like spectral shadows, around my steps shall glide. 


Both joy and grief are coming, oh new-born year with thee; 

The “when” and “how” I ask not, but walk on quietly ; 

The future to Him leaving who rules the worlds above, 

nnd guides his trustful children with his unerring love ; 

tnd in peril, his hand will safely lead, 
aid me in each conflict, and succour all my need. 
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Ring forth your gladsome music, ye merry bells, this morn, 
For in this world of changes, another year is born! 

And life to me is precious; its ties are strong and eweet; 
And all its simple duties with happiness replete ; 

Hopes, buoyant and inspiring, my onward course beguile, 
And sweet affection brightens my spirit with her smile. 


God bless thee, welcome stranger! and grant that thou 

may'st be 
Along life’s varied journey, a friendly help to me; 
Enriching me with presents, sent by a Father’s hand, 
And speeding on my footsteps towards the better land; 
Ring forth your joyous music, ye chimes so sweet and clear, 
And herald in, with gladness, the advent of the year! 

MYR¢. 


WHAT WILL THE DRIVER THINK? 


Waar will the driver thmk? “ How strange a 
question !’’ exclaims a youthful reader, hagtily glancing 
over the page; “it seems a very senseless one ; I sup- 

it has some meaning, but I can’t make it out. ‘ 

No, dear reader, I did not expect you would without 
my aid, but I am quite willing to explain the apparent 
oddness of my title, In order to do this, | must ask 
you to listen to the following domestic incident which 
T will relate to you as I heard it; or rather, the lady 
m whose family it occurred shall give it you in her own 
words, as she will tell it more truthfully and graphi- 
cally I can. 

“One morning two visitors called upon us ; with the 
one a lively conversation was commenced, which led to 
our accompanying them to the gate. Even there, all 
was not said that was required, and we went with them 
a short way along the . The younger lady remarked, 
that it was not best to go along the road without my 
bonnet ; to which I a that I was not apt to take 
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18 WHAT WILL THE DRIVER THINK f 

cold. Presently, her uneasiness manifested itself by 
an observation, that if our discussion was to be pro- 
longed, we had best at least return within the gate, for 
there was acarriage coming. I said, ‘ It is not dusty ; 
the carriage will do us no harm.’ ‘ But,’ khe expos- 
tulated, ‘what will the people in the carriage think 
when they see you without your bonnet?’ I 
looked at the boys who had followed us, and were ob- 
serving all that passed. Lewis seemed contracting 
a part of the young lady’s fear of the opinion of the 
party in the carriage, and took my arm to draw me 
towards the gate, Seeing this, I stood still, and con- 
tinued to converse with my friend. ‘What will the 
people think ?’ ejaculated the young lady. The next 
minute, up drove the formidable carriage ; #¢ was empty! 
‘What will the driver think ?’ exclaimed Charles, in 
a lamentable voice, which amused both ladies, and so 
acted as a commentary on my previous conversation 
with Lewis, aboutnotamusing himselfwithcarpentering, 
because some persons had laughed at him, that he ran 
into the open gate of the wood-yard, with a peal of 
merriment. In the evening, a really pretty wooden 
box was displayed, and its due meed of praise bestowed 
on the quiet, but pleased manufacturer. We then 
renewed our amusement on the grave consequence that 
might have resulted from any observations made on Ray 
going out without the customary bonnet ; and, ‘ What 
will the driver think ?’ seems likely to be adopted as 
a family phrase on all occasions of unnecessary refe- 
rence to the idle remarks of lookers-on.”’ 

Now, dear reader, I want you to gather instruction 
as well as amusement, from this little family sketch. I 
think it is very probable, that you as well as myself 
sometimes feel inclined to yield an unnecessary and 
injurious deference to the opinions of others. ‘Have 
you never done certain things, which your conscience 
refused to justify, just because you had not courage to 
risk the ridicule which that omission might have 
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occasioned ? Have you never refrained from. certain 
actions which you knew to be right, lest somebody, who 
witnessed their performance, should laugh at you? If 
you will honestly examine the past, I should not be at 
all surprised, were you to discover, that your conduct 
has oftentimes borne no slight resemblance to that of 
the fashionable young lady, who dreaded the criticisms 
of the carriage occupants. 

It is not verypleasant, | grant,tobe laughed at. Many 
asoldier who wouldface undaunted the enemy’s cannon, 
has shrunk from a sneering word. Still, no one will 
ever attain real worth of character, who is deterred 
from an apparently right course of action, by the fear 
of contemptuous looks, or slighting expressions. There- 
fore, make up your mind rather to brave an occasional 
laugh, then to be incessantly trammelled by the idea, 
“ What will people say ? what will So-and-So think ?” 

There is a friend of mine, for instance, who lives in 
wee bondage in this respect. She is so dread- 

ully afraid of being singular, or of doing anythmg 

which might provoke a smile on another's countenance, 
that she never seems to be at ease, or able to decide 
about the merest trifles, until she has ascertained the 
general opinion respecting them. I am frequently 
amused as well as vexed with her extreme scrupulosity 
about the sentiments of her neighbours. The other 
day, she showed me her new winter’s bonnet. “ Isn’t 
it a sweet thing f”’ she said; “it was very expensive, 
certainly, and | grudged giving the money for it; for 
we have had many extra expenses through my late 
illness ; but I could not get one like it for less.” I 
admired it as much as I consistently could, for the 
shape was rather too outre to suit my taste; and I 
hinted that I did not think it so becoming as the vel- 
vet one which she wore last Christmas. “ Oh no,” 
she said, “1 never looked so well in any bonnet as I 
did in that ; it suited me exactly, both in shape and 
in colour ; and do you know, it really is not much the 
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worse for wear, for I went into mourning before | the. 
spring.” “ Then why not have worn it again fF ] 
asked, without much reflection. You should have 
seen her look of astonishment. ‘“ Wear a last winter's 
bonnet!” she exclaimed, “what would people think? 
How the Grays, and the Johnsons, and the Ellertons 
would stare at me! No, no, one must dress a little 
like other folks.” “To be sure,’ I said; “ but I 
should not for a moment hesitate to wear such a nice 
velvet bonnet as yours.” It was, however, useless, I 
found, to argue the point with her; for she evidentl 
pitied me as much for my want of discernment, as 
pitied her for her want of selfdependence. She must 
purchase an article which she could have done with- 
out, for fear she should be thought ignorant of the 
pueng fashion, or indifferent to it; and yet, 1 

new at the same time, that her charity purse was ver 
low, and that old, bed-ridden Margaret, only got halt- 
acrown, instead of her customary five shillings at 
Uhristmas. And the Grays, and the Johnsons, she 
thought so much of ; why 1am certain, they would not 
respect her any the more for her new bonnet, even if 
they noticed it, which is doubtful; and as to the 
Ellertons, they would be very likely to comment among 
themselve lend’ 

ves my friend’s extravagance, and fond- 
ness for the fashion ! 

What will the driver think? Ah, how true is the 
sentiment couched in this inquiry. In the midst of our 
_ anxiety to avoid the ridicule, or fault-finding of that 
i formidable body “ the people,” it would a sur- 
prise, ul we only knew how frequently our solicitude is 
wasted. The truth is, we are not half such important 
personages to others, as we appear to ourselves ; and 
we take pains to regulate in 
their notions, often pass unnoticed by 

em. Vo resolve, dear reader, that in little things 
as well a8 great things, and in great things as well as 
Little things, you will attach more weight to the 
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question, “ What is right ?”” than to the query, “* What 
will people say.”’ Never sacrifice your own thought- 
ful judgment, or your adherence to duty, upon the 
altar of the world’s opinion ; nor ors vouteill to be 
diverted from any useful purpose by the remarks of 
idlers, who have neither title nor information that fits 
them to judge your conduct. How sad it is to meet 
with so many individuals, whose only test of right and 
wrong, is neither their own judgment or conscience, 
nor the law of God, but the opinions of lookers-on ! 
How many promisi ng youths have been lured from the 
path of rectitude and peace, by the bantering laugh of 
a gay companion ; how many almost-Christians, have 
been for ever kept back from a manly decision in 
religion, by the apprehension of a taunt and a sneer ! 

And yet, had they gone boldly forwards, the dreaded 
taunt and sneer might never have assailed them! Will 
you listen for a few minutes to a Christian Minister, 
who will furnish you with an interesting incident from 
his early life, in illustration of this point ? 

“ When I was a young man, I was a clerk in Bos- 
ton. Two of my room-mates at the boarding-house 
where I resided, were also clerks, about my own age, 
which was eighteen. The first Sunday morning, during 
the three or four long hours that elapsed from getting 
up to the bell ringing Oa Church, I felt a secret desire 
to get a Bible, which my mother had given me, out of my 
trunk, and read in it. I was very anxious to get my 
Bible and read ; but I was afraid to do so before my 
companions, who were reading some miscellaneous 
books. At length, my conscience got the mastery, 
and I rose up and went to my trunk. I had half 
raised it, when the thought occurred to me, that it 
might look like over-sanctity and pharisaical ; so I shut 
my trunk and returned tothe window. For twenty 
minutes I was miserably ill at ease ; I falt I was ing 
wrong. I started a second time for my trunk, and h 


my hand upon the little Bible, when the fear of being 
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laughed at conquered the better emotion, and I again 
dropped the top of the trunk. As 1 turned away from 
it, one of my room-mates, who observed my undecided 
movement, said laughingly :— 

“«*1 say, R——, what's the matter? you seem as 
restless as a weather-cock !’ 

“I replied by laughing in my turn; and then, con- 
ceiving the truth to be the best, frankly told them 
both what was the matter. Tomy surprise and delight 
they both spoke up, and confessed that they both had 
Bibles in their trunks, and both had been secretly 
wishing to read in them, but were afraid to take them 
out lest I should laugh at them. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘let 
us agree to read them every Sunday, and we shall have 
the laugh all on one side.’ To this there was a hearty 
response, and the next moment the three Bibles were 
out; and I assure you we all felt happier all that day, 
for reading them in the morning. 

“ Nor was this all; for the next Sunday, while we 
were reading our chapters, two of our fellow-boarders 
from another room came in. When they saw how we 
were engaged, they stared, and then exclaimed, ‘What 
8 all this? A conventicle?’ Nothing dismayed I 
related to them exactly how the-matter stood; how we 
three, having found we had all been afraid of each 
other without cause, had now agreed to read eve 
Sunday. ‘Not a bad idea,’ answered one of them. 
‘Xou have more courage than I have. I have a 
Bible, too, but have not looked into it since I have 
been in Boston! But I'll read it after this, since 
you've broken the ice.’ 

us, and sat quietly till church- 
there, spent his Su d 
eee ae ow our household was of the highest 

' ose youths are now useful and 
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Christian men, and more than one is labouring in the 
ministry.” 

Now, dear reader, here is a lesson for you. Will 
you receive it, and act it out for yourself? Will you 
determine to be faithful to your own convictions of 
duty, even if the ridicule of your associates should 
result from your integrity ? Are you doubtful whether 
you have strength of mind enough to do this? Then 
seek for strength from above. God will help you, if 
you ask Him. However timid and irresolute your 
natural disposition may be, He can invigorate and im- 
prove it, and give you,in the most trying circamstances, 
all the firmness and decision which you need. Look 
at the apostle Peter; so weak and cowardly, that he 
is led by the simple interrogation of a servant maid to 
deny, even with oaths and curses, the Master whom 
: he ou Look at him again; how bold and fearless 
he is as he stands a prisoner before the'Sanbedrim, and 
| nobly defends the cause of the Crucified One. Whence 

the difference? You may solve the enigma by re- 

calling the Saviour’s parting command to His disciples, 

“Tarry ye at Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 

From on high.” Now that grace which 

the wavering Peter is freely offered for your acceptance 
: Avail yourself of it at once; and the transformation, 
if not so striking in your case as in his, will at least 
be as real and as lasting. 

And then, while maintaining an honourable stedfast- 
ness in religion, you will also quietly adhere to the 
thoughtful opinions which you may form about com- 

tive trifles. Doing great things will help you to 
ho little things. Ever ready to yield to the wishes of 
others in matters of indifference, where no principle is 
involved, you will, at the same time, be superior to the . y 
ridicule which would attempt to divert you from a | 
right object, or draw you from a good cause, With 
your conscience at rest, and your mind made up, you 
will be able, when any debateable point is started, and 
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you are met by the stern and qreebrinng green 
«What will people say?” to respond, ch ully and 
pleasantly, in the spint, if not in the words of the in- 
quiry, “ What will the driver think ’ | 
ALICE H. 


CHRIST ALL AND IN ALL. 


I rove to think of Thee 
O gentle Saviour, full of grace and love ; 
Amidst life’s toils and turmoils, dear to me 
Is the remembrance of a Friend above, 
Whose sympathy can soothe in hours of care, 
As well as heighten every joy I share. 


I love to trust in Thee :— 
This life hath mysteries I cannot solve ; 
But Thou canst clear up each perplexity, 
And good from seeming evil wilt evolve ; 
Therefore, in Thee I fearlessly confide, 
For Thou through life my steps wilt safely guide. 


| I love to rest on Thee, 
| Calm as a child within its parent’s arm, 
Environed with a sweet security 
Which banishes each thought that could alarm ; 
Oh, in a world where strife perpetual flows, 
How precious is the haven of repose ! 


I love to speak of Thee ; 

To whisper to the wearied burdened heart 
Of thy salvation, perfect, full, and free, 

Of joys which Thou art waiting to impart ; 
I love to tell to those around thy worth, 


And strive to spread thy Name through all the earth. 
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I love to work for Thee; 

To labour in thy vineyard day by day; 
Through obstacles to toil on manfully, 

And help to pioneer thy glorious way ; 
My brightest powers I to thy service give, 
And, oh, to live is Christ while thus | live. 


- I love to follow Thee 

In evéry step which Thou hast marked to tread ; 
4 Thy bright example sweetly lureth me 

( To keep the ranks which Thou hast nobly led; 


. Onwards I press, though rough the way may be, 
q: For every moment brings me nearer Thee. 


I long to dwell with Thee; 
To see Thee as Thou art, to hear thy voice, 
To add my song to heaven’s rich minstrelsy, 
And in thy loving presence to rejoice ; 
From sin and sorrow and temptation free, 
Oh, Saviour, it is heaven to be with Thee! 


Ht. M. Ww, 


UNDER THE APRICOT TREE. 


A SEQUEL TO “THE GRANDMOTHER'S SHOR.” 


Wuewx “sister” had left us, we went to one of the open case 
ments, and I well remember the sensation of repose with which we 
congratulated one another on the grandmother’s not having been 
present ; and though the consciousness of a far higher presence 
was strong in our hearts, we experienced also somewhat of that 
feeling which made king David say, “ Let us fall now into the 
hand of the Lord, and let us not fall into the hand of man.” 

In our childish fashion, we began .to s teas to how we 
should behave if we always believed remembered that the 
Great God was observing us; and then, as I su most chil- 
dren have done at some time or other, we suddenly formed a 
resolution, that from that day forward, we would behave quite 
differently ; that we would reform all our faults, never be idle 
over our ns; nor play at improper times; nor concoct any 
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mischief that we might have done; nor tease the little ones ; 
nor hide ourselves in the shrubberies when we knew the nurse 
was looking for us to call us into bed. 
In short, we passed in review all our childish faults as far as 
we knew them, and made a set of rules for future good behaviour. 
We had a fashion at the school where I was, for writing sets 
of rules; one would have thought the rule under which we lived 
was stringent and inflexibleenough ; but no, we copied Madame’s 
favourite phrase, “I shall make a rule Mes Demoiselles,” and 
we made more rules than even our rulers. , 
We often spent part of one half-holiday, in writing rules for 
the spending of the next; elaborate rules, as to how long we 
oul vies with our dolls, how long we would spend over our 
home letters, how long in reading our story books, how long in 
feeding our birds; in short, we had scarcely one half-hour which 
we could call our own, that we did not hamper with rules con- 
taining as many additions and subtractions as a long division 
aum. I had imparted this fashion to Lucy, and we had already 
made, and altered, and broken several sets of these rules ; but, 
on that delightful Sunday evening, while the sun was sinking 
into the distant sea, and reddening the sky, the water, the walls, 
our white frocks, and the fluttering leaves of our Bibles, we made 
one set more. The particulars of them I have forgotten, but the 
intention formed im all childish simplicity, was to help us to 
~~ the presence of God always in our recollection. 
vere was a little picture in one of my books, which repre- 
sented Hagar in the parched wilderness, sitting apart from the 
fainting Ishmael; underneath it were the words, “Thou God 
seest me ;"’ this we said, we would hang on the wall opposite to 
our two stools, where every afternoon we sat learning our les- 
sons for the next day, or doing our play-work, as we called it. 
_How little, for all this sympathy of love, a child is known to 
his elders! How little during the ensuing week, our childish 


struggies, our wavering endeavours to do right, our surprise at 
our own failures, were suspected in that orderly household. 
The days, 


however, went and came, and our rules it a peared 
must have had some real influence over us, for I well dated 


that the nurse and housekeeper commended us to “ sister” as 
" excellent good children, as aeliee friend, as thee would wish 
to see.” The restrictions which we had laid upon ourselves were 
not light ones for children to observe, and though they only 
bound usto do our duty, it was not wonderful that 

tames broke through them, and sometimes lightly forgot them 
considering that the red curtain did not always hang in our 
mght, and considering that childhood and youth are vanity. 


Sunday evening came; we learnt our lesson in the 


we some 
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upper room, and were so quiet and diligent, that the presence of 
no grandmother in the world could have frightened us. 
he next morning we were awakened early by the rooks in the 
trees, close by our windows, and we rose went out for a 
ramble before breakfast, 
Within the grounds, which were laid out partly in grass and 


flowers, and partly in shrubbery, there was a walled fruit gar- 


den ; and this we were only permitted to enter on the express 
understanding, that we were on no pretence to gather, or to pick 
UP» or to touch any of the fruit. “ Not so much (so “ sister” 
phrased it) as a fallen gooseberry.” 

Fruit was always given to us once during the day; but the 
father of the family was extremely particular about his trees, and 
suffered no fruit to be gathered, but by his own hand. 

I was told of this regulation at once by the children, and when 
Lucy said to her sister, “ Did thee know that Sophia had leave 
to gather fruit at home ;” and I exclaimed, that I did not wish 
to do it here, and was very happy; she answered with her 
usual sweet composure, “Thee need not blush so much, I know 
thou art in general a reasonable child.” 

oe don’t wish for anything” I explained, “that Lucy does 
not have.” 

“ That’s well,” she replied, “we desire tu see thee happy and 
satisfied ; but thou knowest that my father considers thee under 
his authority while thou art here, and will not alter his rule for 
thy sake; but as thou hast been used to gather fruit for thyself, 
I advise thee not to go into the fruit garden, if thou are tempted 
to transgress. There are other walks where thou canst bowl 
thy hoop.” 

“T wonder you should sup such a thing,” I interrupted, 

uite vexed at her plain s ing, and the implied supposition 
t I could be tempted to such a greedy and disobedient act, 

She smiled at my speech, but there was nothing sarcastic in 
the smile ; and she answered, “ 1 do not suppose thee to be any 
better than thy first mother ; yet, she was tempted with an apple. 

* And apples are not half so good as plums,” observed one of 
the little brothers, sagely nodding his head, 

“ No one asked for thy opinion,” said my champion Lucy, in 
a low voice; “does thee wish Sophia to be kept out of the 

en ? 

Sister cut the conference short, by giving us each a piece of 
seed cake, and sending us out with general directions to be good, 
and not get into mischief; and there was such ample space to 
play in, and we had so many means of amusing ourselves, that 
we should have been more culpable than most children, if we 
had disobeyed them, , 
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The garden with all its walks, the orchard where we sometimes 
sauntered early in the morning, and saw the greengages which 
had fallen in the night lying among the dewy grass; the rough 
trunks of the plam trees all grey with lichen, and blue above 
with partly ripe fruit, are vividly impressed upon my recollec- 
tions ; as well as the frames on which, in the middle of the day, 
we sometimes laid our hands to feel how hot the glass was ; peep- 
ing through at the long cucumbers and plump melons, as they 
lay basking in the moist heat ; or following the gardener when he 
walked round with his tiles, and laid them carefully under those 
which he wished to ripen first. 

I also remember, as if it had happened but yesterday, how we 
used to run to meet Lucy's placid father, as he came leisurely 
down the grass walk, to have his daily colloquy with the gardener, 
how he gathered and stored the ripe pears from the espaliers, and 
lifted up the leaves from the wall fruit to see how it was comin 
on, how he would lament that birds should be such arran 
thieves, and turn a deaf ear to the old gardener, when he 
muttered that there was but one way to cure them of it. 

Then I remember the cool fruit-house, into which we some 
times helped him to carry summer apples ; and what the gardener 
culled the kippen peers ;"” but above all, I remember a certam 
fine young apricot-tree, a moor park, in its first year of bearing, 

d how every day we went to count and admire upon it six 

utiful apricots, and no more. 

Few things in a garden are more beautiful than ripening 

icots ; the downy surface, the rich golden colour, speckled as 
in this sort, with clear red spots, ra surrounded by pointed 
leaves of most glossy green, the broad sunshine that bathed them, 
the careful training; all combined to make us take a peculiar 
interest in this young tree, which had been the only survivor 
among several of the same sort that had been planted with it. 

When we had walked all round with Lucy’s father, he used to 
take up a flat straw-basket, lay some leaves of curly broccoli in 
it, and go with us to the orchard, where he would gather some 
ripe greengages, purple plums, jargonel-pears, with, perhaps, a 
few late white-heart cherries, and some little red wpele , red to 
the very core. In the south wall of the garden there was a door, 
leading into a place they called the wilderness, it was an un- 
commonly well ordered wilderness, like everything about the 
premises. Through this door father used to proceed to a bench 
under the trees, where he caused us to sit down in a row while 
he divided the fruit equally among us, 

Hoek, no underwood in this delightful retreat, the trees 
posing it were elms, thickly boughed plants to shelter us 


from the sun, but not to prevent the elastic mossy grass from 
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flourishing underneath, nor to prevent the growth of numerous 
groups of large white lilies. 

All the lilies im the garden had done flowering, but these 
more pure and more luxuriant, through shade and shelter were 
then in their full perfection, and filled the air with their delight- 
ful fragrance. 

The children called them sister's lilies, because when she was 
a child she had planted them. 

We generally brought pieces of bread with us to eat with our 
fruit, and the wilderness being our fayourite retreat, we played 
there at all times in the day, 

The lilies were taller than the younger children, who would 
stand on tip-toe to push their little fingers into the higher 
flowers, and bring them down covered with yellow pollen, 

Unchanged themselves in their white purity, they were yet 
susceptible of apparent change from difference in the light cast 
upon them. When the full glare of high noon was upon the tops 
of the elms, then was cast through their leaves upon the lilies a 
faint tinge of most delicate green; but at sunset, we who lived 
so much among them, sometimes saw a pure glow of crimson 
reflected through the white petals, when the setting sun sent his 
level beams between the trunks of the trees. But I have said 
enough of these fragrant lilies, they are dead now and the hand 
that planted them, 

As I before mentioned, after that successful Sunday, Lucy and 
I walked out in the garden early in the morning, and con- 
gratulated one another on our good behaviour, which we intended 
always to last, dnd firmly believed it always would; but we were 
growing careless and confident, and though the thought of the 
red curtain never failed to bring salutary feelings with it, there 
were times when we did not think of it at all, and in one of those 
times temptation came. 

It was fine weather, and we expected some cousins of Lucy’s 
to spend the day with us, and as we walked we planned how we 
would pass the time. Lucy confided to me that they would moss 
likely te very noisy, —— perhaps, rude; but thus, like two 
little self-righteous Pharisees, as we were on that particular, we 
decided to prevent if possible; certainly not to participate in ; 
as Lucy said she often had done hitherto. 

I believe we had not the least idea that our strength might 
fail us, and we made our arrapgements with as much composure 
as if we ourselves were quite above the ordinary temptations of 
humanity, 

The cousins arrived soon after breakfast, and the very first 
sight of them dissipated some of our ideas; they were older, had 
more assurauce of mapper than ourselves; but cliuldren under. 
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stand each other so well that I perceived, even during the first 
half-hour, that they were amusing themselves at my expense ; 
and taking notice of every word I uttered, as was evident by the 
glances which passed between them, though to outward ap- 
yearance they were remarkably grave. I also observed that 
Lacy though so accustomed to see them, and though she talked 
of them se freely in their absence, was very much awed by them 
and very silent now. 

When they escaped from the presence of their elders their 
‘manner suddenly changed ; they had evidently not been brought 
up like ourselves, and their gravity and over submissiveness in 
the company of their Uncle, and their riotous behaviour in his 
absence had a very bad effect upon us all. 

At first Lucy and I were all blushes and deference, but they 
soon laughed us out of that, and by means of a little well-applied 
ridicule brought us into such complete thraldom that, though we 
neither liked them nor enjoyed playing with them, we wished 
nothing so much as to stand well in their eyes, and to be, and to 
do, whatever they chose to dictate. 

It is astonishing what mischief can be Gone in a day! two 
rough boys and one prim little girl, so upset our ideas of right 
and wrong, and fmghtened us out of propricty, that we were 
nearly as rude as themselves through false shame at appearing 
oAherwise; we heard the father laughed at in his absence, and 
ridiculed for his peculiarity about the fruit, and we had nothi 
to say ; we saw sister seeking for us in the shrubbery and elud 
her, and had lost courage against their orders to come out of our 
hiding-place and shew ourselves. Yet these cousins kept us in 
high spirits, or rather in a state of considerable excitement ; we 
spent the whole day with them in games of play, and went to 
bed at night thoroughly tired, and not at all inclined to talk 
together as usual. 


At six o'clock the next morning we got up and went out into 
the garden, the excitement of the past day was still upon us, we 


were not at all like the children who had walked there previous 
to this visit. 


It was a very sultry morning, the air was still; the dew was 


dried already from the grass. It wanted an hour vet to break- 
fast time, and as Lucy and I sauntered leisurely through the 
ate we discussed her cousins, blaming them very freely 
nee, though we had wanted courage to do it at the 

We passed into the walled 
time of day, was quite remar 
the wall and took 


garden, and there the heat, for the 
kable ; we got under the shade of 
oH our Sonnets to use by way of fans. Appl 

pears, plums, lay thickly under the trees, the neighbourhood 
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of the frames was fragrant with the scent of the melons which 
seemed as if it might have been collecting there all night, for 
there was not the least waft of air to carry it away. We came 
to the little apricot tree, and stopped before it as usual; the six 
apricots were now quite ripe, Lucy was quite sure her father 
would gather them that day and hoped he would give one to us. 

We were just about to pass on when, O sad mischance! a 
ripe one fell heavily from the highest branch at our feet, and 
broke nearly in half with the force of the fall. It was not one 
of the six, we counted them and all were in their places, a tuft 
of spleenwort grew out of the wall just where it fell from; 
behind that and some leaves, this apricot must have ripened and 
been entirely concealed. 

Before we knew what we were about, Lucy had picked it up 
and divided it. ‘“ Look,” she said, “father does not know of 
this, and the wasps would spoil it before he came out, eat thy 
half and I will eat mine.” She put it into my hand, and | 
immediately tasted it and ate it. 

I cannot say that even in eating, that apricot was nice to the 
taste, it was imbittered by conscience. And hot as the morning 
was it did not refresh me. 

A short silence followed, we remained standing before the 
apricot-tree, then without looking each other in the face, we 
moved slowly to the door into the wilderness. 

Broken rules and resolutions began to rush back into my 


recollection with shame, and repentance, and regret, till Lucy 


suddenly bursting into tears and exclaiming, “ O, I am so sorry 
Sophia, I am so sorry, I gave it thee.” I turned to look at her 
and saw in her hand the other half of the apricot. Her face was 
crimsoned through agitation, the cause of it was evident, when 
she added, that if I wished it she would now eat the other half, 
for as she had tempted me, I should not be alone in the punish 
ment. 

I was far from having any such wish, she had hesitated at the 
right moment; unhappy as I was, it would have been far from 
any relief to know she had as much cause for sorrow as myself. 
I asked her to give me the other half of the apricot, and we found 
a little space bare of grass at the foot of a lily, where we made a 
small hole and buried it and covered it down. 

When we had done this Lucy appeared relieved, but as for 
me every moment increased my uneasiness ; I wondered, I was 
astonished to think that for such avery paltry gratification I should 
have put my neck under such a yoke; either I must conceal this 
fault and be always in fear lest it should be discovered; or, I 
must confess it; confess to greediness, a fault children feel peculiar 
shame in, and not to my. own father, but to a gentleman whose 
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hospitality I was enjoying, who gave me as much of his fruit as 
he thought good for me every day, and who allowed me to play 
in his garden, only on the express promise on my part, that 
I never would take any without his leave. All this, and much 
more passed through my mind as we walked slowly in to 
breakfast ; I thought not only of my fault with reference to 
man, but having such slight experience as yet in the frailty of 
my nature, I wondered how it was that when it most behoved 
me to remember it, I should have forgotten our resolution when 
we found ourselves free from the consequences we deserved at 
the drawing back of the red-curtain, and wondered more than 
ail that I should have forgotten the saying that hung so often 
in my sight, “ Thou God seest me.” 

We entered the house and found breakfast ready; the heat 
was wonderful, and the stillness in the air was complete. A.sin- 
gular glow was diffused over everything, though the sun was not 
shining, and through the open window came multitudes of 
minute flies like morsels of black thread. 

Sister said there was going to be a storm, we all felt oppressed. 
Lucy was quiet, but a restless feeling of apprehension hung over 
me. My mind was busy with the young apricot tree, and in 
every face | fancied I saw a reflection of my thought. 

It was impossible to keep the flies off the bread, the tea was 
sprinkled with them, as well as the table-cloth and our elothes. 

randmother presently began to tell how such a swarm had 
preceded a great storm which took place in her youth, when 
a house was struck, and a bed driven into the middle of a room, 
while two children who were sleeping in it remained uninjured. 

This wearisome wind at length was over, the poor little chil- 
dren were quite overpowered, the youngest came up to his 
sister and leaning his head against her said, “1 want to sit on 
thy knee.” As she took him up, James and Lucy brought their 
stools to her side, and looked in her face apprehensively. 

_ “What art thou afraid of,” she said composedly to Lucy, 

Gop 18 IN THE Storm, He can take care of thee.” 

The father and grandmother went out of the rgem to give 
some orders; and the next instant, several vivid flashes of 
seemed to dash across our faces, “ There,’ she said, 
when the thunder which followed them ceased. “ Dost thou see 
how great Sophia is ?—she is not afraid.” 


“T am not afraid of the storm,” I replied, and I asked her if 
I might go up to my own room. | 

She gave me leave, and I moved up stairs to the little cham- 
ber. remember something of the terrible dimness which 
seemed to have gathered in an instant ; and of the glowing heat 


that appeared to strike against me as from the door of an oven. 
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But sister’s remark, that God was in the storm, was paramount 
to every thing else, and before the thought of safety came 
the necessity to ask forgiveness. 

Let no one say my fault was a trifling one; it was the same 
which had cost my first mother her place in Paradise. I had 
eaten forbidden fruit ; and as I knelt at the foot of the bed, and 
hid my face, I remembered what sister had said on this subject, 
and how I had despised her advice to keep away from temptation. 

Again, there rushed over my heart the sudden comprehension 
of the nearness of God; in my childish thought, I felt his pre- 
sence so close to me, that I did not need to pray aloud; but as 
well as I could, I entreated forgiveness, tho the deafening 

of thunder seemed to drown my words and confuse my very 
thoughts and senses. The floor shook under me, and I heard 
the furniture rattle and reel; but God I knew was in the storm 
and gradually, as I prayed to Him, his dear presence, which had 
been so terrible to me, because, to my, apprehension a source of 
rest, and brought a consciousnéss of protection. 

There was nothing else to trust in during that great danger ; 
— it was enough. I was quite alone, and though sometimes a 

ttle stunned by the noise, was able to distinguish the strange 
sounds, the ing and crashing of boughs of trees, the lowing 
of the frightened cattle, the distressed cries of the rooks. The 
very house itself seemed endowed with power to complain, and 
groaned and trembled to its foundation. 

One other incident I remember of that half-hour. Something 
soft had brushed across my hands. I lifted up my face, and saw 
two trembling, dripping swallows sitting on my pillow! 

And now, the sound of drenching rain was added to the 
tumult of the thunder; I remained kneeling, but was no longer 
afraid. Then came a short pause, and I thought I would get up 
and look for Lucy’s father. I did not doubt that my fault was 
forgiven, but my head was still a little confused with the noise, 
and I wished to tell him my fault without considering whether 
this was a convenient season. 

I wandered about, but could find no one; I opened several 
doors ; at length I came to the upper room so often mentioned, 
advanced to the red curtain and looked in. There I saw him 
and the grandmother sitting side by side, perfectly com ; but 
with somewhat awestruck faces ; the son was holding his mother 
by the hand, and they were quite silent. I came in and stood 
beside him for a few minutes; the storm was clearing off with 
— celerity, and two minutes after the last tremendous cla 
of thunder, the rain ceased and the sun shone out over the = 
den grass; and the ruined garden, all strewed with broken 
b es, fallen fruit, and nestlings flung from the nests, 
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and over which the mother rooks were piteously lamenting. 
The great fear of God so lately suffered, had taken away for @ 
time all fear of man; and though the grandmother was present, 
I did not feel afraid, when I asked Lucy's father if he would 
hear something that I wanted to tell him. 

Some few things in our childhood make such a deep impres- 
sion on the mind, that they are never forgotten. I remember 
to this day how I told my story to Lucy’s father, and almost the 
very words in which I told him. 

I remember his benign face, which to my great surprise, never 
once became in the least displeased, all through the broken 
narrative. I remember the grandmother's manner, which, 
stranger still, never reproached me as it did at other times; I 
remember the touch of her aged hand, as once or twice she passed 
it softly over my hair; and more than all, I remember the quiet 
kindness of Lucy’s father, and how gently he said, when I had 
finished, and he had reflected for a few moments on my tale, 
** Well, well, let him that is without sin among us, first cast a 
stone at thee.” 


From that day forward, the grandmother was particularly kind 


to me. 
ORRIS. 


SELFISHNESS IN RELIGION. 


Tue religion of many of the saints of God ap- 
years ol too selfish a character to be very healthy. 

his, beloved friends, is the full conviction of my own 
mind, and has been so for a long time. 

The selfishness of which I complain, is seen, I ap- 
prehend, in various ways. It is to be traced in that 
sort of religion which is exclusively, or at least, far too 
much, confined to a consideration of owreelvee—our 
feelings and experiences, our own sorrows and 
joys, our own temptations and deliverances—in short, 
OUR OWN SELVES, with far too little, if any, real 
consideration of others—the salvation of the sinners 
around me, the sanctification of my fellow saints, and 
above all, too little consideration of Him who is th 
Great End of all, God in Christ, God in his glory. 
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This selfishness, I allow, may not be destitute of 
spiritual diligence and spiritual watchfulness; but so 
far as it prevails, it has but little of a filial spirit in it. 
It is ungospel-like—it is little like Christ—it is little 
like God. And it grieves me to reflect how much I 
seem to have been under the influence of it, in all my 
past days. 

You will not, I am sure, mistake me, nor confound 
the distinction between selfishness and self-love. The 
former is everywhere spoken against. The latter 
seems not only bound up in the very element of the 
creature, so that the creature cannot exist without it, 
but it is a principle equally acknowledged, in the law 
( Matt. xix. 19) and in the Gospel (Gal. vi. 1, 2). To | 
watch over the state of my own soul, to give diligence 
—yea, ALL diligence to make my own calling and 
election sure—to look well and narrowly to my goings, 
: to — the path of my feet, to keep my “heart 

with all diligence”—are things not only mght and 
proper, but it would be an invasion of common sense 
were they not placed in the front rank of appointed 
: duty; therefore, all this is peremptorily aa strictly 
| all this is urged upon low 


es 


| enjoined me, But none of 
and selfish grounds. 
| I am sure, dear friends, that you quite agree with 
me, in thinking that the great end of God, in the whole 
covenant of grace, was his own glory. Election speaks 
1 it—Redemption speaks it, The effectual call of the 
| Holy Spirit, in all its blessed effects on the souls of 
mon, equally speaks it, 
All is of ( od, all is im God, all is by God, and 
therefore all must be for God. 
And that which was God’e great end must be ours 
also. 
| In this, too, we must be imitators of God as 
| his “dear children.”” And never, can we be in a 
healthy or happy state of soul when this is not the 
case. 
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Fully assured am I that in all those various and 
ever-varying states of mind in which the —_— of 
God are from time to time found, they would, through 
grace, and by the power of the Holy Spint, much 
sooner experience the cure of a multitude of the evils 
of which they complain, were they more led out in 
their hearts towards God Himself—not merely seeking, 
beneath the cross, the cure of this or that frame, but 
seeking beneath that cross, a more close and intimate 
acquaintance with, a more true delight and rest in 
Gop, as exhibited in and by his Son. In Gop, there- 
fore, as infinitely and supremely Great, and Gracious, 
and Glorious, and Lovely; not resting in means, how- 
ever diligent in them—and this is 
resting in Himself alone; and in order to that, never 
giving over the search after his presence in those 
means, even as the Church in the Canticles (Song iii. 
1, 4), tull He be found in them. 

And most especially would this, I humbly believe, 
be the case, if with this in view, diligently and prayer- 
fully sought, we also sought to lay ourselves out more 
for HIs GLORY—making that, which is the first pe- 
tition in the Lord’s form of prayer, “ Hallowed be 
thy Name,” the very first desire and aim of our souls 
and lives. If many, whose time is spent in little else 
than complainings—that, for the most part, end in 
nothing—were graciously so led, very different, I full 
believe, would be the aspect of their religion (J a 
ith me, beloved 

ear with me, beloved reader, if I is poi 
with all tenderness, but with all fai ah 


aithfulness upon you. 
Suffer the word of exhortation. Oh, urge it back > n 


myself, by your prayers, by your lives. How much I 
need it, He alone knows, who knows all things. 


BewaRE OF SELFISHNESS IN RELIGION. In all 
things beware of it; but especially HERE. Beware of 


all its secret subtle workings, and seek to “do aL. to ~ 


the glory of God,” 1 Cor. x. 81. 
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Is conscience burdened with a sense of guilt, the 

ilt of sins “long past and gone,” or of sins recent 
and fresh? Beware of its poison in this state of mind, 
For I may seek restoration—yea, restoration by the 
blood of Christ, through the Spirit of Christ—earnestly, 
diligently seek it, and yet seek it upon ground far too 
selfish. I may seek it almost entirely FOR MY OWN 
PEACE, comfort, and enjoyment, and with very poor, 
low, inadequate views of that matchless goodness, 
benignity, compassion, tenderness, grace and love, 
against which I have sinned. I may seek it rather for 
the quieting of a disturbed and angry conscience, than 
with the upright, filial, penitent desire of once more 
enjoying the favour of God, and walking with him as 
a child. I may seek it under a practical forgetfulness, 
that nothing less than such a restoration would deserve 
the name of restoration at all—and that the cross of 
Jesus is but the way to a Father’s bosom. 

You cannot, dear friends, too highly value the pri- 
vate means of grace—secret prayer, reading the Word, 
quiet meditation. And yet there may be a se//ish restin 
in these very things, and a stopping short of God 
Himself in the use of them. For as conscience would 
be wounded if these things were utterly neglected, 
so may it be, in a sense, quieted in the doing of them— 
fo ree that they are but means to an end, not the 
end itself. | 

You ean scarcely too much esteem the public means 
—the worship of God on the Lord’s Day, the minis 
of the Gospel, whether on that day or in the week— 
and yet there is no small danger of a selfish use of 
them. There is a danger of resting in these things, 
and not in God Himself—their great end. Yea, there 
is a danger of too exclusively considering them as 
channels of enjoyment, and forgetting that they are 
also tests of obedience; that my attendance on them 
18 not MERELY for my own spiritual good—precious as 
that must ever and ought ever to be, in my eyes—but 
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chiefly and especially FOR THE DIVINE GLORY; that 
this is my highest, my chiefest aim, my loftiest pur- 

se; that in waiting on Him, in all these things, 

hurably do it, that I may declare my allegiance to 
Him, my subjection to his pleasure, my submission to 
his will, before the world, before sleepy professors and 
slumbering saints. 3 

I am not ignorant, of the difficulties which a resi- 
dence in a great city often throws in a man’s way, 
of the claims of family duty, nor ofthe obstacles which 
mere exhaustion creates in frames of perishing clay. 
All that 1 can suggest is, let not selfishness give the 
answer to the question which they may propose, as 
to What is the will of God in these matters ? 

Before you decide, let it be duly remembered that 
your example is a talent; that as your: presence is a 
stimulus to others, so your absence is a depression. 

Before you decide, let it be asked, Is there no bles- 
sing to be expected in a week-day service? Are 
there no blessings connected with united prayer f 
Is the business of Christ's kingdom upon earth of no 
importance? Are there no sympathies to be stirred 
up in reference to the city in which I live, the world 
in which 1 dwell? Am I never to mingle with my 
poorer brethren, in habits of social regard and affec- 
tionate intercourse 


And yet, dear readers, supposing that all this were 


duly acted out, it forms but a very small and par- 
tial developement of the grand principle which I plead 
for, and which, 1 pray, may be the great prevailing 
principle of your lives and of mine—which is nothing 
short of a supreme love to God in Christ, shewing 
itself in a real delight in Him, and in aut honest, 
filial, unreserved aims to obey and please Him in aL 
THINGS, Col. i. 9, 10, 

This is holiness—this is happiness. 

And in order to this, our very dwelling place must 
be Calvary. It is only there, it is only in the Son of 
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his love, we can ss God, rest in Him, love Him, 
delight our souls in Him. 
here and only there may you and I live. There may 
we tell Him all our.wants—thence may He commun- 
cate all his grace, in ALL his means, in ALL our paths, 
every day, and through every day. Such is fa 
God in ‘hrist, our God—that in all real contact with 
Him there is blessing. In prayer and in praise; in 
repentance, bitter as it sometimes is; in self-denial, 
however much it may try us; in every real attempt to 
serve Him, to spread his Name among sinners, to 
stir up his saints to a greater spirituality. There is 
blessing in every sacrifice that we make—in every 
cross that we endure.! Then in aut these things may 
we seek that blessing. t 
There and only there may you and I die, Yea, 
there, and only there—whence alone springs up the 
glorious hope of seeing and delighting in God for ever. 


J. i. 


I'VE HAD NO SABBATHS! 


[A Clergyman who visited the Driver of a London Omnibus just before 
his death, says, ‘On speaking to him of his preparation for another world, 
he looked in my face with a touchihg expression which I shall never forget, 
and said faintly, ‘ Sir, I've had no Sabbaths!’ 


wap No I have not known 

A call to rest, in the Church bells’ tone ; 

In the drought of the summer, ’mid dust and heat ; 
In the storms of the winter, through blast and sleet; 
From morn, till night on the city lay, 

I urged my steeds on the public way ; 

As the long week circled they wrought my will, 

And the seventh day came, and F drove them still. 


Alike we laboured, those brutes and I ; 
They lived to suffer, to work, to die ; 
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If thie be true :—if were given, 
4. sacred pledge of repoap in heaven; 
A. brief space left us to care 


For the hopelees gethering weed, | 
And the ripened growth of that bitter seed, 
Those polson germs of Galicly birth, 
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And bore our griefs in his own sad breast, 
And died forsaken, that we might rest. 

Alas! how late is the story told 

To a spirit quivering in death’s chill hold! 
When a faltering prayer, with a gasping cry, 
And the lifting up of a glazing eye, 

And the failing senses of dying hours 

Are all the remnant of life’s spent powers ! 

I would your tale had been heard before, 

In the days I never shall welcome more ; 
When mind and memory yet could clasp 

Such blessed truths in a vigorous grasp ; 

T would one Sabbath even now were mine, 
Wherein to gather a hope divine ; 

For I’vz map No Sappatus!—Nor mine alone 
Are the lips that utter that bitter moan. 

From rail and river, from ocean’s wave, 

From the ports, and piers that its waters lave, 
From the haunts of pleasure, the marts of gain, 
From the roads where weariness strives in pain, 
Like the cry of blood from a crimson sod, 

Goes up the wail of distress to God, 

As vext souls mutter in agony, 


“ We have no Sabbaths {"—* Nor we !”"—“ Nor we!” 


JEWS IN TUNIS. 


(The Rev. A. Ben Oliel gives the following account of his visits to the 
Jewish synagogues and schools in Tunis.—Ep. ] 


On the 11th inst., 


Jewish section. 


we took a wide survey of the 


In proportion as it approached from 
the Moorish quarter, the streets are : 


entering it from whatever side, nothing 
to sight. You may fancy yourself treading the streets 


irtier ; and on 
but ruins come 
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of a place but lately bombarded from all sides, or of a 
town that has been shaken to its foundations by some 
tremendous earthquake: whilst the condition and 
appearance of a t majority of its inhabitants seem 
to tell that they have either been blockaded to starvae 
tion, or are recovering from the effects of some dreadful 
pestilence. The streets are extremely narrow, short, 
and irregular; and through many of them two men 
can scarcely walk abreast. The entrance to every 
house and shop is marked by a pile of indescribable 
filth, emitting most pestiferous effluvia. Here and 
there your course is impeded by the sewers being un- 
covered and overflowing, or by heaps of manure exposed 
to the sun to dry, before it is removed without the 
walls of the town. 

Should the stranger be tempted to enter any of the 
houses, he will find himself surrounded by dilapidated 
walls, and will tremble for his safety while standing un- 
der their shade. The apartments present a most appal- 
ling degree of wretchedness ; they are small, low, with 


_holes rather than windows, and destitute of every 


article of convenience and comfort. Each is the sole 
abode of five or ten individuals, in a state of degrada- 
tion of which it is impossible to convey a correct idea. 
You behold most of its impoverished tenants half- 
naked, dirty, and maimed, o wonder, then, that in 
the hot season, this quarter abounds with scorpions 
and snakes, by whose venemous bites many are brought 
to a premature death. 

On walking through the streets, we were thronged 
by importunate ay of all ages and sexes, and 
met very many who have lost their sight by exposure 
to the dews of the summer nights, during which many 
sleep on the tops of the houses, or in the open air. 
What seems rather strange, is to meet many men and 
women far advanced in years. 

Few of the shops are more than twelve feet 
and admit light only through the entrance, "before 
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which stand the customers. The shopkeeper is squatted 
| on the ground, having all the merchandise on shelves 
within his reach, without moving from his seat. I must, 
however, observe, that the rich and respectable Jews 
- do not live there; they reside in the Christian portion 
of the city. 
Every one soueatated with the human heart, will 
reeive how difficult it must be to produce any bene- é 
Fcial impressions on the minds of people in such cir- 4 
cumstances ; indeed, it requires more than ordinary 
prudence and much grace, to escape the general and : 
contagious evils that so awfully prevail. . 
Of course we visited some of the syn es. Dis- ; 
gusted with the filthy and miserable condition of those 
we saw first, we ene some of our retinue, for we 
were everywhere followed by idlers, to lead us to the 
great’ synagogue. After passing under several dark : 
arched streets, with tottering walls, we at last found 
ourselves within it. Here a number of old invalid 
rabbis are constantly assembled repeating Psalms, or 
studying some Talmudic treatise. The keeper recog- 
mised me. He wasin the very same seat, similarly 
TS preparing fringes, and had the very same 
book before him as when I visited it in 1851. He re- 
membered the passage in that work, on which I had a 
discussion with them relative to the shape and dimen- 
sions of Noah’s ark, availing myself of the o portu- 
speak of its typical import, and pointed it out 
It isan irregular old building, which you enter 
by descending a flight of oan The walls are all 
ept in wooden covers. A number of 
emall lamps hung from the ceiling. There was & 
chandelier m the centre, to which our particular atten- 
tion was directed, expecting no doubt, that we should 
have admired it much. It had been recently presented 
by a wealthy Jew, on the occasion of the birth of a son. 
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It contained many verses from the Sacred Scriptures ; 
from the rabbis, and mysterious names of 
ls inscribed round. 

r. Lowitz’s curiosity led him to enter a small door, 
whither our guide followed him; we entered it too; 
it was Elijah’s assembly room, capable of seating 
twenty men. Here they have nocturnal assemblies to 
study the Cabbala, and hold various cabbalistic services. 
A prayer in Chaldee, said to have been composed by 
that prophet, written on parchment, hung open on the 
opposite wall. The floor was covered with a straw mat, 
and a small table in the centre, with a few volumes 
upon it, probably the Zohar, the cabbalistic work at- 
tributed to Rabbi Shemeon Baryoliai. Of the said 
prayer Rab. Haary says, “ It is essential to every man 
to read this prayer on entering the synagogue, before 
every service, as it is adapted to help and benefit in 
opening the heart to the fear of the Lord.” 

We were shown a closet upon entrance, where is con- 
tained an old roll of the law. 1 inquired how old. 
‘It was written by Aben Ezra,”’ they replied. They 
could not tell how long that is ago, nor how it came to 
Tunis, as it does not appear that Aben Evra was ever 
here. I told them that “the sage,’’ Aben Ezra, was 
a native of Toledo, and died TU den Se the latter 
part of the 12th century, a.p. It is very improbable 
that the author of no less than twenty-seven works, 
including a Commentary on the Old Testament, should 
have wasted his time in merely copying a Pentatench. 

The keeper was enraged all the time, considering it, I 
dare aay, 8 great sin that our steps should defile that 


hol 

Before lea ing the synagogue, I gave a tract to each. 
On offering an Epistle to the Hebrews to one, he told 
me that he had read the New Testament. I was 
anxious to ascertain what impression the of 
that Holy Book made upon his mind, but he seemed 
afraid to speak about it before the rest; he promised 
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om curiosity brought 


to visit me. Man ths, wh 
after us, on seeing in tenets, rly asked for them ; 
I gave them to those among them who could read. 
They were chiefly of the little tracts 1 got printed in 
London, which I find from their size, very convement 
to carry in my pockets, when I go in search of the lost 
sheep. May they prove messengers of mercy to their 
souls, and bring them to the foot of the cross. 


OF THE PARDON OF SIN. 


Iw this article, we intend confining our observations 
to the teachings of Christ alone, leaving those of his 
les for further consideration at another time. 

Those who read the previous remarks we made on 
the subject of the moral principle, will understand 
that in ourselves, we carry the faithful talisman that 
ever reminds us of the least defilement that tarnishes 
the brightness of the spirit-life within. And, when 
the heart has not grown sere by continual contact with 
sin, like a — man, it wrestles with every thought 
which would pollute the temple, where alone should 
dwell the spirit of holiness. 

But, the observant reader will justly remark, that 
the keeping of the conscience clear is no easy task ; 
and one which those who are “ born in sin and shapen 
iu iniquity,” may find too difficult for their weakened 
powers. And that the experience of all teaches us, 
that in our develo ment, we must often err and break 
those high and divine laws which regulate the economy 
rg inner being, and its relationship to the High 


‘Such an one may cast his eye round the circl 
with which he is acquainted. His ‘ies diet tee 
amidst the hot breathing life of the full city, and its 
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various scenes may be familiar to him. He would in- 
stantly ask, with serious and earnest desire for some 
true answer, how he could expect any but ill and fatal 
results to follow from his repeated, and oftentimes 
unwary, disobedience to the moral laws of the Great 
God, when he sees around him the sad and fearful 
consequences of the arduous disregard of the physical 
laws of the universe. He will argue, that as God is 
the God, not only of the dead, but of the living; that 
as He is the sole governor in the world, both of mat- 
ter and mind, how can we but expect that He will 
visit with his displeasure, all those who contemn his 
authorized injunctions. 

And he will also observe, that innocence does not 
always save a man from suffering the penalty of phy- 
sical wrong, that where the parent has done that which 
is contrary to the established order of the world’s 
governance, the effects have been visited upon the 
child, that indeed the “ Lord God is a jealous God, 
visiting the sins of the fathers, upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.” He must be struck 
with the seeming injustice of the case, and ask if the 
universe were under the rule of a just God, seeing 
that the wicked suffer not alone; but that their male- 
factions affect the condition of the upright. 

Such an one might call upon us to account for this 
seeming anomaly. We might answer him thus :— 

The whole of the human race are bound together 
by great and common ties; so, that as one drop of 
water lies solved in another, and all united in one 
universal brotherhood; and one cannot cast a pebble 
into the pool, but that it will produce gyration upon 
Senge flowing onward, and onward, till the w ole 

y of waters is in commotion, there may be some 
necessity, why we should bear one another's burdens, 
if we feel one another’s joys, which is as inherent in the 
constituted nature of things, as it is that two and two 
make four. 
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And, moreover, not onl is there reason to think, 
that this present time finds itself bounden to each in- 
dividual existing by common bounds ; but the dispen- 
sations of Providence teach us, that this time 1s bound 
to all times, and bears important relationship to the 
first ages of the world; and not only so, but may in 
its sequences claim its full character, as 1s seen in con- 
nexion with the unborn ages of futurity. So that we 
who stand on this present brief moment, and cannot 
see the end from the beginning, may not be able to 
understand, how the infinite mind is— | 


“ From seeming evil, still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
Tn infinit 


But without staying to urge any further observa- 
tions on our thoughtful friend, we may remark the 
fact, that it is a part of the divine government of 
the world, that vice is punished with terrible certainty 
and fearfulness; but that notwithstanding this ordi- 
nace, many individuals, by repenting of the course 
which brought on them evil disasters, are saved from 
much pain. 

And, again we find ourselves open to the just 
observation, that in many instances repentance is of 
no avail; that where a man has indulged in a long 
career of folly, and where he has only committed one 
rash act, repentance is often too late to afford any 


mitigation of the penalties already incurred ; that the — 


law must have its course. 
And here we are at a loss for a reply. It is true 
that there are such cases, as those urged on our con- 
sideration ; and from them it follows, that as we are 
under a government in which repentance is sometimes 
too late, what guarantee have we that in a future 
state, under the same governor, we may not find the 
wevere and distrossing of our moral dere- 
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lictions mar our happiness, and destroy all hopes of 

igh and noble action ? | 
n vain we look into the constitution of the world— 
in vain we, in sorrow of heart, put the question to the 
everlasting hills, and the silvery Bsa stars; the 
stillness of the first, and sad quick twinkling of the 
last, sympathize with ourdespair. And our final con- 
clusion is this, “ Behold therefore the goodness and 
severity of God, on them which fall severity ; but'to- 
wards thee, goodness, if thou continue in goodness ; 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” There is no 


No authority which can proclaim the intentions of 
the infinite God, with respect to his fallen and sinful 
creatures. 

Our only hope is in the revelations of the Great 
Creator himself. To Him we must come with our 
dark and hungry fears,—of Him we must seek the 
answer to the all-important question, Is there any 
forgiveness for the sinner? On the far distant past 
we the soft gentle murmur; it grows with the 
ages; at length, in no uncertain tones, it speaks out 
the answer,—the heart of humanity trembles 
with the grandness of the message, and in its Saviour’s 
arms its throbbings cease; the suffusions of joy steal 
through every sensation, for “God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last times 
spoken unta us by his n,”” 

We come then to another fact. Did Christ speak 
the truth? If Christ can be convicted of utterin 
rash assertions, the hopes of all good men-—nay 
the best ng aay whose existence in this world 
has been the glory of humanity, have been fallacious 
and we must return again to the miserable twilight 
our former uncertainty, 


Here two points arise, First, that to all great 
tiinds, the inferior must trust, before it can as 
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certain their truthfulness. This is well illustrated by 
the confidence which’the less informed sailor places 
in the nautical skill of his captain. If the seamen of 
Columbus “hid not implicitly trusted to his guidance, 
they could never have discovered the truth of his 
assertions, about the existence of another continent. 
Again; if we would prove the good qualities of any 
friend. we must trust him. If the master would be 
certain of the honesty of his servant, he must trust 
him in the first instance, and run the risk of being 
robbed ; otherwise, he will never know if his servant 
be honest or not. We may easily conceive how these 
illustrations may serve to shew the dependant faith, 
the confiding belief, we must put in the Son of God, 
before we can be sure of the veracity of bis doctrines. 

As Christ has said, “ 1f any man will do ns will he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether | speak of Mvself.” This is the first and 
principal method of becoming convinced that Christ 
spake the words of truth. 

In tne second place. If there be°any one great 
event, which, altogether at variance with the usual 
and expected course of things, nevertheless, happeus 
according to the prediction of the person who asks for 
our confidence, it would be a great inducement of 
belief in his general honesty. And where a great 
number of these events were predicted, and were all 
realized according to prediction, it would afford a gene- 
ral presumption of truthfulness, which nothing short 
of direct proof to the contrary could overthrow. We 
need not mention the several instances in the life of 
Christ, in point. One we will particularize—the pro- 
pheey that He should rise again, A fact so well 
authenticated, that even De Witte and others of the 
small school who resolve it into myth, cannot deny 
the sufliciency of the evidence. For these reasons, 
then, we turn to what Christ has said, with lively hope 
ane coeeriutexpectaney. And the contrite spirit which 
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is desirous of knowing the mind of God, will, in the 
blessed Gospel of the Son of God, find that peace and 
refreshment which no other source can supply. 

We remember the gentle Saviour, after He had been 
praying in a certain place, his face ht up with the 
radiance of divine wisdom, and his eye filled with the 
majestic dignity of the inspiration of a great truth, 
teaches his disciples to pray. Among the supplications 
there is this one: “ And forgive us our sins; for we 
forgive every one that is indebted tous.’’ And for fur- 
ther illustrations, He puts to them the simple question, 
“Tf a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, 
will he give him a stone—how much more,” He pro- 
ceeded to say, “shall vour heavenly Father give good 
things to them that ask Him,” 

On another occasion, when the quick and sensitive 
Peter inquires of his Lord, the forbearance he ought 
to exercise with respect to the transgressions of his 
brother ; he is told, that not only ought he to forgive his 
brother seven times, but seventy times seven, And im- 
mediately afterwards, the Great Teacher endeavours to 
impress on their minds a sense of the manifold mercies 
of God, by reminding them that, “If ye forgive one 
another your trespasses, so Shall your Heavenly Father 
forgive you your trespasses.”’ 

And as the imperfections of man cling not to his 
Maker, how perfect and glorious must be his forgive- 
ness: It is no wonder to the man whose transgres- 
sions are forgiven, and whose sin is covered, that the 
“peace of God passeth understanding.” 

We arrive, therefore, at this conclusion, that all 
manner of sin shall be forgiven unto the sons of men. 
This is a grand fact, which those who believe in Christ 
gladly receive. 

But again, two important topics suggest themselves. 
How is this forgiveness obtained? Is it given to all 
indiscriminately, or only to a chosen few? And how 
can God be just, and yet receive into his favour those 
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who have transgressed the laws which He has declared 
shall be obeyed? These we must defer to another 
paper. In the meantime, let us look into the other 
teachings of Christ on the subject, and we shall see 
how sublime is this dogma of Christianity, worthy 
alike of God and of man. Keeping this in mind, we 
rejoice that the light afflictions which sin has entailed 
on us in this world, are but for a moment, and look 
forward to the cheerful prospect of the eternal weight 
of glory which awaits the forgiven spirit in another 
state. 
8. G. J. 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


BengaTH an aged tree which grows beside a mur- 
muring stream, 1 sat one summer's day, now reading 
in the book which lay upon my knee, and then gazing 
into the clear, still depths beneath. The leafy shadows 
slept peacefully on the mossy bank, and the sweet song 
of birds came on the wings of every fragrant breeze. 
I had been studying the vision of the loved Apostle in 
the Desert Isle; and I thought that ere now his 
troubles were over, and he had long since joined the 
glorious band of those who stand around the throne 
clad in white robes, and with palms of victory in their 
hands. And I thought of the many rough and thorn 
ways through which tried servants of God have p 
to their eternal rest. At first, confused memories of 
the sufferings of the Army of Martyrs, and of their 
bitter conflicts, came before my mind's eye, like the 
vague outlines of some half-remembered dream ; by 
degrees they assumed greater distinctness, till at last, 
they stood out from the darkness of the past, pictures 


clear and well defined of the persecuted Church’ 
history through all ages. 
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In a dungeon dark and damp, lies a prisoner, whose 
calm and holy countenance, would almost persuade us 
that he was confined there for no crime of his own, 
but from the malice of some cruelenemy. The jailers 
treat him with respect, and listen to the words of in- 
spiration which fall from his lips, “ Repent, repent,” 
he eries, “for the kingdom of heaven is at) hand,” 
-His usual garments are unchanged, and by his/raiment 
of camel's hair, and his leathern girdle, we recognize 
the fore-runner of Christ, of whom the Saviour said, 
“This is Elias which was to come.”’ The prison door 
turns heavily on its iron hinges, and the flickering 
light of a torch faintly illumes the humidwalls. The cap- 
tive turns towards the entrance, and what a sight meets 
his eye! A guard of soldiers enter, headed by a youn 
and beautiful female, gaily clad in festive robes, an 
decked with rarest gems. An executioner, armed 
with the fearful weapon of punishment attends them! 
What follows? A half uttered prayer ; the — 
of the fatal sword as it cleaves the air; a groan—an 
the headless corpse of the martyred saint falls to the 
stony floor, and the maiden receives the gory “er 
in a costly basin, and carries it to her mother! As 
mentally shuddered at the dreadful sight, I exclaimed, 
“ What reward ‘shall the servant receive who hath died 
in his Lord’scause?’’? Anda voice answered me, “ It 
is written, ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.’ ”’ 

What is that vast edifice towards which the innu- 
merable inhabitants of yon seven-hilled city throng in 
such haste? Old men and children, young men and 
maidens, all hurry forward to gain the entrance to the 
Colliseum ; so is the majestic building named. Enter 
with them. Above is the deeply blue Italian sky; 
thousands upon thousands of human countenances, 
are ranged in regular circles, around the extensive 
area, into which they gaze with intense eagerness. 
The noise of voices like the roaring of the sea, is in- 
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stantly hushed by the sound of a solemn trumpet. 
What is to take place? The coronation of some 
werful sovereign, the honour-giving pageant of some 
world-famed conqueror? Yes, but not now, The 
crown is not yet won, the victory not yet gained. A 
mild, but dignified old man, is led into the arena. On 
his venerable head time and trouble have laid a blanch- 
ing hand; but, his face has surely caught its trium- 
hant expression from some heaven-inspired thought. 
se the words returned to his mind which he 
himself had written, “ Let the fire, the gallows, the 
devouring of wild beasts, the breaking of bones, the 
pulling assunder of my members, the bruising and 
pressing of my whole body, and the torments of the 
devil, or hell itself come upon me, so that | may win 
Christ Jesus.’ And in that bitter hour, when his 
Heavenly Father seemed to have forgotten him, and 
when he might have with the expiring 
My why hat fopaken ne,’ 

wrelanen, sane viaion that vouchaafed 
hia by the that Christ was his, And 
flow the hungry beasts of rey were loosed upon hitn, 
and goaded on by their ialeuen keepers, fell on the 
faithful soldier of the cross, and a mangled carcase was 
~ “ that remained of Ignatius, the holy bishop of 
Antioch, 

lL asked not now, what should be the martvr’s 
reward, but remembered that the voice had said 
before, that a bright and lasting crown was laid up tor 
those who served their Lord below. 

Years had rolled away, since first the fire of perse- 
cution had been kindled among the hills of Judea, 
against the humble followers of the Crucified One, 
and many changes had taken place in the godless 
world. Men professing, but disgracing the faith of 
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Christ, stood in the room of its avowed enemies. 
Imperial Rome had fallen, but Papal Rome, a pheonix 
in life and vigour, had risen trom its ashes, and sat a 
Queen among the nations, a very Babylon for wealth, 
and cruelty, and sin. 

Embosomed among the guardian hills of Piedmont, 
stood a little Church, simple and unadorned as the 
faith, the followers of which had raised it as a temple 
wherein to worship God. 

It was the Sabbath, and the Christian Pastor, with 
his little flock, had met within the humble structure, 
to praise the Almighty for the protection so long ex- 
tended to them, and to pray that his all-powerful arm 
would still be their shield; or, if called to suffer for 
his sake, their stay, Then follows an exhortation, 
short, faithful, and earnest,” What sounds break the 
Mabhath stillness of the hilly and through the 
The have renehed their prey 
Another mintite and the Chuvel tilled with 
apnied men The shepherd ia taken, aud the sheep 
ire aeittered ever, while on his lips, atid in theit eats 
ave the words, “ He that shall endure to the end, the 
same shall be saved.”’ 

In along, low room, the groined roof of which is 
supported by massive pillars of roughly hewn stone, 
and lighted by the lurid glare of the fires kept up for 


the tortures inflicted by the self-constituted keepers 
_ of men’s consciences, stands a prisoner, whose composed 


and fearless countenance is strangely at variance with 
the horrors with which he is surrounded. Ona dais 
at one end of the gloomy chamber, sits a man arrayed 
in priestly robes ; and who, as he issues orders to the 
obedient minions of his tyrannical will, appears well 
qualified to fill the infernally devised office of Grand 
Inquisitor. Calm and collected stands the prisoner, 
and fearlessly avows his belief that “the Trinity in 
Unity alone should be wershipped.’’ The rack, the 
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flame, the cord, are all applied, and unshrinkingly 
sustained, till nature can endure no more, and the 
glorified spirit freed from its earthly tenement, rises 
to the heavenly mansions where there 1s no more sin, 
and no more grief. 

It is midnight, Paris, ever gay, every stirring 1s 
hushed in sleep, and\ the moon, struggling through in- 
tervening clouds, lopked down on a scene of apparent 
repose. How oft the storm is preceded by a calm! 
The bell tolls the second morning hour, from a neigh- 
bouring church tower, and while its sound yet breaks 
in reverberating echoes upon the death-like silence, 
the sword is unsheathed and thousands of the fol- 
lowers of the only Mediator, fall by the murderous 
hands of their fellow-men. From the reeking earth 
rise the tones of agony, the wail of helpless infancy, 
the convulsive sobs of woman, and the deep groans 
from the strong hearts of men. As when the first 
martyr fell, the voice of blood ascended to God, calling 
for vengeance on the head of the slayers. The Sab- 
bath approached, and the day set apart for earthly 
rest was the birth-day of many an immortal soul, now 
entering upon their immortal rest, their everlasting 
Sabbath. 

From this dark view, turn we to free England’s 
brightest seat of learning and piety. Morning dawns, 
and the eastern sky borrows its ruddy flush, more from 
the fires beneath than from the rising sun. In the 
centre of a pile of faggots, stands a wooden post, to 
which is attached an iron chain. Two men, one in the 
prime of life, the other verging on old age, with steady 
pace approach the fatal pile. They are bound to the 
a the fire is kindled, the flame ascends ; turning 
to his companion, the venerable prisoner exclaims 
“ Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, and play the man, 
we shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
in England, as, 1 trust, shall never be put out :’ and 
with the earnest prayer, “O Father of Heaven, re- 
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ceive my soul,’’ he sealed his testimony with his life. 
Death comes not so soon to the fellow-sufferer. In 

ony he strives to embrace the devouring element, 
which still evades his grasp. After a time of anguish, 
worse than death, and while still commending bis soul 
to God, his pain at last is over. He had witnessed a 
great confession, and his name is yet the glory of the 
Protestant Church. 

How beautiful the scene which next rises. Nature 
in her fairest form surely dwells here. See yon ma- 
jestic river, flowing in broad lines of silver light, 
through the vast undulating plains, covered 7 the 
snowy pods of the cotton plant on the one hand, and 
on the other by the tall sugar cane, while here and 
there, Khododendron scatters its purple flowers, and 
the Oleander sheds its delicate fragrance to the passing 
breeze. The mountains in the back ground, rising in 
gently waving lines from the table land, are steeped in 
sunset’s richest dyes. It is the hour of repose, but 
no rest comes to the weary labourers in these exten- 
sive fields. “They are Keaiecs,” says their white 
master, “ therefore, they can work; they are slaves, 
therefore, they must work ;’’ the whip continually 
lacerates their flesh, to compel them to yet greater 
exertions. One man bowed with years, upon whom 
indeed, “ the sun hath looked,” but whose dark skin 
is the casket which contains a precious jewel, cheers 
himself with heavenly song; the overseer watches him 
with malignant glance. | 


“ There the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest,” 


sings the negro. “ Cease dog,” cries the inhuman task- 
master, “ 1 will have no cant here. Leave your re- 
ligion alone, you come to work, not to sing.” The 
= is upraised, and falls with fearful violence on the 
aged man, leaving a sanguine trace where it had been. 
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Again, and again the lash is uplifted, and again it falls. 
Exhausted nature, taxed before to the uttermost, sinks 
at last. The dying man is left upon the blood-stained 
earth. The sun-set hues fade from the western sky, 


the cold gray mountains rise in bold relief against the - 


purpling azure of the sky, from which one tiny star 

ps forth, as if to light to heaven the ascending 
apirit. “ Come quickly, Lord Jesus,’ he tries to utter ; 
his tongue réfuses its office, one deep sigh, and the 
stiffening corpse is all that remains of the released 
alave. “ Hard indeed it is to bear the cross,’ | ex- 
claimed ; “how glorious must be the crown, which can 
recompense so much suffering.” 

Bewildered by the sudden flood of light, which 
pours from yon gates of many coloured pearl, let us 
wait for an. instant before we venture to approach the 
celestial barrier. Now gaze reverently within. What 
do we see? A glory so bright that our weak orbs are 
dazzled. Presently a group of spirits passes before 
the gates, They are clad in glittering garments, and 
they bear palms in their hands. Their brows are decked 
with radiant crowns, and their countenances wear an 
expression of such ineffable joy and peace, as to us is 
incomprehensible. Happy souls are they, who, on 
earth have passed through “ peril, toil, and pain,’ but 
have now received their reward. And is it ngt worth 
more than all the sufferings the whole human race has 
ever felt ? 

The glorious vision passes, I raise my eyes; it had 
all been but a waking dream, and I ‘was still rest- 
ing on the mossy bank, with the cool water rippling 
at my feet. Taking up my book, I rose to return 
home, musing as 1 went on the scenes which fancy 
had called up before my mental sight, and studying 
the lessons which they should teach. All must bear 


the cross below, even though all be not called to pass 
through the trial of persecution. No lot is so fair but 
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it is overcast at times by some shadow; no path is so 
smooth but some roughnesses must come in the way. 
The race must be run, before the goal is gained. 
But the reward awaiting the successful runner, more 
than compensates for the fatigue he must undergo. 
All must bear the cross below, who, hereafter would 
wear the crown :—the crown everlasting of life. 


CARLA MEREX. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE THIRTEENTH. 


Aug. What might be called Festive Literature is certainly 
wonderfully improved. 

Mrs. M. In what respect? 

Aug. Why, Christmas books, for example, are not now the 
empty, frivolous things they formerly were; things only pur- 
chased for their beautiful engravings and elegant bindings, looked 
at for awhile, and then condemned to inglorious banishment as 
out of fashion. Now we have the same beauty of outward form 
and decoration combined with valuable reading, so that Books of 
the Season, as they are styled, address both the mind and the 
eye. 

"Fa. This indicates a vastly improved taste on the part of the 
public. I recollect how eagerly, when a child, I used to look 
for the * Annuals,” feeling it a sort of mysterious investigation 
to open the closely sealed covers which enwrapped them, and 
holding the books as if they had been hot chesnuts, only for a 
different reason. .The stories were little bits of novels, and 
generally of a very flimsy texture, not unlike those silly love 
— which disfigure the pages of so many cheap weekly perio- 
dicals, 

Emm, One Annual still, however, survives—Tne or 
Breavry.* 

Ed. What portraits does it contain ? 

Emm. Those of eleven ladies, who, if the engravings do not 
flatter too much, must be very lovely women. As they are said 
to “adorn the Court of Victoria,” 1 need scarcely mention 
their names, as you are not likely to know them. 
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Mrs. M. Really, Emmeline! | 

Ed. She is perfectly correct. It is so long since I attended 
“the Court of Victoria,” that I cannot even remember when it 
was, 

Emm. 1 may mention one fact, however, for the credit of 
lady seribblers, that two of these beautiful creatures are autho- 
resecs. 

Aug. So then, authoresses are not always to be described as 
grim, elderly spinsters, of slovenly habits, and inky exteriors P 

Emm. Neither grim nor spinsters in the present instance, 
for the ladies are Mrs, Phillipson and Mrs, Jones, who is also a 
poctess and an artist, 

Kd, What books had you chiefly in view, Augustus, when 
forming your present judgment of Gill Books ? 

dug. Oh, various books; here are two which will confirm 
my judgment, Skercugr’s ROUND THE Wor.p,* 
and Tvrrsr's ProverniaAL PutLosorny.t 

Ed. 1 should scarcely think Tupper needs all this pictorial 
display. Every third or fourth page bas an exquisite engraving. 
The cost to the publisher must be enormous; but he doubtless 
— as he deserves, to have a large sale for this noble 
volume. The Sketcher’s ‘Tour—what have you to say about it P 

Aug. It appears Mr. Elwes travelled for his own amusement, 


and a pretty long tour he had. He will not nced amusing for 
many years to come, 


Ed. Where did he go? 


Aug. He left England in 1848 for Madeira, thence he went 
to Brazil, landing at Rio Janeiro, made an excursion to Con- 
stantia, travelling through vast forests for days. Next we find 
him at Bahia, escaping narrowly from shipwreck on the Amazon, 
visiting the daugliter of Rosas at Buenos A yres, galloping, like 
Sir Francis Head, across the Pampas, climbing the Andes and 
sketching from their tops, resting afterwards at Santiago, the 
capital of Chili, perplexing himselt about the antiquities of Peru, 
taking out his pencil in Honolulu, touching at Taliti. and having 
thus satisfied his curiosity with these parts, sailing for Australia. 

Mrs. M. What a rambler after amusement ! 

Aug. Om the Australian coast he gets wrecked, yet reaches 
Hobart Town in safety. His course then lay to the East, and 
he stops for awhile at Manilla and preserves some recollections 
of its scenery in his portfolio. By and by he is at Hong Kong, 
then at Canton, then at Shanghae, and then homeward, taking a 


view of Aden by the way, and arriving in London after a j 
literally round the world. 


* London: Hurst and Blackett. + London: Hatchard. 
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Emm, It is one great advantage of his rambles that he used 
his pencil freely, and twenty-one of his sketches, copied in 
coloured lithography, are in the single volume, within the modest 
compass of which he has contrived to compress the history of his 
adventures, 

Mrs. M. This seems another narrative of a traveller's adven- 
tures, BeNWELL's TRAVELS IN AMBRICA.* 

Emm. But there are some things about it I do not like; for 
example, the whip and chains figured on the binding, the repul- 
sive frontispiece, representing the horrors of lynch law and 
slave flogging, and the general style of disparagement in which 
the author describes most American things and people, At the 
same time I must acknowledge that Mr, Benwell appears to tell 
a plain and unvarnished tale, drawn from notes taken during 
four years spent on the American continent, The observations 
of a man who travelled through the most populous parts of the 
States of New York and Ohio, proceeding vid Cincinnati to the 
Missouri country, going down the Missouri and Mississippi to 
New Orleans, a tour of three thousand miles, then crossing an 
arm of the Gulf of Mexico to the Floridas where he fought in 
the Indian wars, then through Georgia and South Carolina to 
Charleston, whence he embarked for England—the observations 
of such a man are entitled to great respect. 

Aug. There must be a large amount of roughness and vul- 
garity amongst the Americans. 

Ed, Probably owing partly to the peculiar spirit of indepen- 
dence which they think it a duty to cherish and manifest, and 
pany to the amalgamation with the American nation of very 
arge numbers of bad specimens of humanity that continually 
migrate thither from other parts of the world. The “ domestic 
institution” may also have much to do with sustaining the 
coarseness of the Americans. 

Mrs. M. lt is not fair, however, to suppose that all Americans 
are alike. I have met with some, who were really gentlemen in 
their minds and manners. It would be a curious question, how 
far the existence of a court, with its ceremonies and polished 
manner tends to civilize a people. 

Ed. Wewill hope a court is not quite indispensable to the 
improvement of dear brother Jonathan, or, I fear he will retain 
his savage condition some time longer. 

Emm. Skip now, if you please, from America to India. 

Ed. Why? 

Emm. To notice AN Live In Inpia.t It 
is principally a sketch of the seasons, scenery, and society of 


* London: Biuns and Goodwin, + London: Binns & Goodwin. 
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Bombay. The writer, Dr. Moses, has seen all that he has de- 

nadtend has given a plain and sensible narrative, condensing 

within the compass of a moderate volume, materials which might 

easily have been inflated into two or three volumes. oi 
Does Dr. Moses touch upon the religious condition of 

India 


Ed. 

? 
Emm. Yes, because he consifiers that this constitutes a topic 
too important to be omitted, even im the most desultory account 
of that country. He has great hopes that the iron railways, 
which are eventually to cover India, will facilitate Missionary 
effort. 

Ed. You are pleased with this book, then ? 

Emm. Very much 80; it affords a good insight into Bombay 


rawn 
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| 
life, and is written with a special view to its y e 
young, so that it will form an excellent gift book. ff 
Aug. Popery, popery again! what is the reason that people =§ = 
are so blind to the enormities of popery, while its history is 80 " 
constantly brought under their notice ? :: 
Ed. A difficult question, Augustus, which I shall treat as es 
commentators do knotty texts, quietly pass over. But what 2 
called it forth ? 
It seems there was no good account, or no easily accessible ac- & 
count, | should rather say—because M’Crie’s History was extant x 
—of the Reformation in Spain; anda Mr. M’Coan has dumm £ 
| upone, bestowing much time and pains upon it. + 
sources of information have been carefully examined, and the : 
author has given, “a short but complete outline of the History : 
of Protestantism in Spain.” He shows plainly enough, that es 
Popery has never lost its features of essential wickedness, that ! 
when not coerced by the strong arm of the civil power, it has , 
always made war with the saints. That victims are not now ¥ 
stare docs mot prove that ite’ spirit: is 
changed, only that, as Bunyan well pourtrayed giant Pope, 2 
its power is weakened, and it scowls at the pilgrims it cannot  * 
y but as truly shows itself in 
the Italian Madiai other sufferers for the Gospel 
q M. How greatly, then, should we dread the spread of ‘- 
3 ish principles in this country. And many persons speak 2 
as harmless thing, and copy many 
of its peculiarities of system. oe 
* London: Binns & Goodwin. 4 


Emm. Ite system of nuns, for example, as is very well sketched 
in the Sistzr or Mercy.* 

Ed. We have not time to ask you for the story iteelf: fevour 
us with a brief critique. 

Emm. As a story it is not at all improbable, but as the book 
is a small one, the events are necessarily crowded in very rapidly, 
and should be expanded within wider dimensions, in order to 
have proper effect. The scenes are drawn with ability and spirit, 
although not in every part of the work with quite the same power. 
The frontispiece places the Sister of Mercy, in her quaint cos- 
tume, vivi re us. She is just opening the door of «a 
wretched room, on an errand’ 6f kisidnees to poor 

Mrs. M. We could surely have the same kindness without 
the dress and the vows. 

Aug, Ido not think we could in the case of these Sisters. 
I question whether they would care about their exercise < 
charity, were it not for their exalted conceptions of the rm 
sweetness of blessedness, and for the singularity of be- 
ae me with a fine sounding title. 

Mre. M. You are rather hard upon these “ Sisters ;” 
must make allowance for a sincere but weak-minded piety, for 
head, and for the gradual and 

a false system of religious teaching. 
From the memoir of a nun, we will now pass to a dif- 
piece of biography—Tusz oF A Five 
Pounp Nors.+ It forms the second volume of the “ Ran and 
Read Library,” a series which promises a constant supply of in- 
and useful reading. Railways have given rise to 8 
of literature, and it is very desirable that this 
resem Pin pervaded by a healthy and ious tone. Mesers. 
Care & ithe sigh irection, and deserve 
su 


Mrs. M. is this au written ? 

Aug. by Mec. Webb, the authoress of “ Naomi,” and’ this 
fact is, I am sure, sufficient recommendation of a story, which is 
well conceived and well written. 

Ed. Ah, if a bank-note could really tell its history, it would 
present us with incidents of deep and solemn moment, such as no 
novelist could invent or equal. Would that a note had a tongue 
when it passed through the hands of some eager man, slaving for 
this world, and careless of the next! It mght preach to him of 

Aug. If bank-notes cannot preac themselves, it is possible 


for us to preach, with: pest. 
* London: Houlston & Stoneman. t London: Clarke & Co. 
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Ed. You mean, I in such a way as Dr. Tweedie, 
hes in this a his, A Lampe TO THE Patu.* He 

thinks the pulpit has not sufficiently brought religion down to 
the common walks of life, and shown how it can mingle and 
ought to mingle with the acts of business, as well as with the 
acts of worship. He shows, with much earnestness and perspi- 
cuity, how this can be done; how the Bible can enter, hallow, 
and control “ the heart, the home, and the market-place.” He 
takes a cheerful glance at the present times, repudiating the 
croakings which assert that the former were better than these, 
and deriving from the auspices of public opinion as now pre- 
ean encouraging predictions for the events yet hidden in the 

ture. 

Mrs. M. Yet, I thought that very many Christians looked 
with fear and trembling on the moral characteristics of our age. 

Ed. Dr. Tweedie is not one of these. He feels that, “ there 
never was an age when so much was done as in ours, to hel 
forward the great cause of truth and the reclaiming of the w 
to God. We know that vice has been unmasked in most ap- 
palling forms; but that is because philanthropy has led 
with crime in its own dens, and dragged it into day-light. We 
know that superstition is still trampling men, in myriads, into 
the dust, while the Word of God, and all that would elevate man 
from his deep degradation is hated and put down wherever super- 
stition has the power; but that is only because the systems 
which are antagonistic to the truth have been roused to more 
resolute efforts, by the earnestness of the friends of man. And 
we know that oppression, in many lands, is still goading multi- 
tudes to madness, immuring them in dungeons, or Caseying them 
to death ; but that is only because the oppressor instinctively 
feels that the tide is rising which must eventually sweep him 
from his place. The struggles now made, then, to rpetuate 
the reign of bondage, and doom men to mental and spiritual 
vassalage for some centuries more, are symptomatic of a waning 
tle waxing cause; and the philanthropist may accordingly 


* London: Nelson. 
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ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE; } OF a Familiar 
History, for Young Persons of the Country, and the Social and Domestic 
Manners of its Inhabitants. By Emiuy Taytor. 18mo., 3s, 6d. bound. 


“ This is one of the most exquisite stblleations of the sort wo over 200d In 
its own way it has no competitor.” 


' Also, by the same Author, price 1s, 6d. cloth, 
THE BALL I.LIVE ON;; or, Sketches of the Earth, 
designed for Young Children. 
** A beautiful introduction to Geography.” 


18mo., 9d. bound in cloth, 


GEOGRAPHY. By a Lady. For the Use of Children. With 
Wood Engravings and Questions. 


FULLER’S CHILD’S SCRIPTURE EXAMINER. 


With a Map to each Part. 
Part 1. MATTHEW, 12th} 1,, oq, | Part 8, JOHN, 7th Edition 1s, 0d, 
Part 2. LUKE, idth Baition 1s, 0a, | Part4. ACTS, 7th Bdition 1s, 6d, 


* These Sates ques uestions are constructed with much ingenuity and j t, and will. 
be found of great assistance to the Sunday school teacher. concise ex- 
n which introduces the — is a sort of brief reaming | commentary 


on the text, and does great the compiler.” 


BAKER’S TEACHER’S LESSONS. Uniform Editions, 
carefully revised by the —— forming a Course of Instruction in the follow- 


ing orcler :— 
I, Primary Lessons ........0.00s000 2d. | IV. On Revealed Religion ...... 3d. 
Il. On Natural Religion ............ Sd.| V. On the Creation ............... 6d. 
III, On Dr. Watts’s hism 3d, | VI. On Scripture Characters ... 6d. 
“ Baker's First Lessons on Revealed Re and Lessons on Dr. Watte’s 


Catechism of Scripture Names, contain ng na, upon each of which is 
a series of questions and answers, — are worth their weight in gold.”—Mre. 


David's Prize Essay, “ The Sunday School. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH, » Comenes, Be a series of Questions, to point out me Treasures of 


Wisdom and contained in the Mosaic Econom Intended for 
Coll the higher in —o and Students in ity. By the 
Rev. ursomw, M.A. l2mo., 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
ROME, in Question and Answer. By Maus. pz Havitanp, 


the Rev. W. Brwentsy. 2 vols., 12mo., 16s. 


Works Published by Houlston and Stoneman. 


PONTET’S CONVERSATIONAL GRAMMAR, 


A New French Grammar, according to the Standard of the French Academy, 
for the Use of English Learners; being & general Burmmary of the moat highly 
eateomed French Grammars; with Bxercisos from the best Authors, by 
Désiré Powter, & Native of Paris, late Professor of the Royal School of 
Mines, Paris | Author of the French Teacher,” &e., te, ound, 


A KBY TO DITTO. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Mr. Pontet has given the public the result of twenty years’ laborious re 
search; all his mn 8 efforts a thrown into the shatle "be the New French 
Grammar, which in clearness, accuracy, and research, has rarely been s 
by any elementary volume.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE FRENCH TEACHER. Second Series. 12mo,, bound. 
Price 3s. 64. L’Ecwo ps Sarons, being Familiar Phrases, used Daily in 
Polite Conversation; with a Pronouncing Dictionary, based on English 
Sounds, containing all the Words and idioms inthe Work. With directions 
where the Consonants should be joined to the Vowels, where e¢ is silent, a and 


o long or short, &c. 


DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN ; containing 


One Hundred and Fifty Drawing Copies, and numerous Exercises, originall 
ublished under the superintendence of the Society for Diffusing Usef 


| 


tnowledge. cloth. 3s. 6d, 


THE SAME WORE, with the Drawing Copies printed on 
Oards ina Case. 7s. 6d. 


FIRST EXERCISES IN LIGHT, SHADE, AND 


COLOUR, with numerous Coloured Diagrams. 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, in the way of Question and 


Answer. Including all the principal Events from the Conquest to the present 


ee be committed to memory ; with the Heads of the Kings. 


ROMAN HISTORY, in the way of Question and 


| Answer. Including all the Principal Events from the Building of Rome to 


the Destruction of the Empire by the Goths . 
Wood Engravings. 18mo.,. 6a. 


GRECIAN HIST 


Price 2s., 12mo., cloth. 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S COMPANION TO 
| HE LATIN ACCIDENCE ; being « copions Collection of very easy Exer- 
| cises, On an improved Plan; to which are added, an Introduction on Method, 
Dy inn lasses, Governesses, and Pupil Teachers. 


Per varios usus artem experientia fecit 


Exemplo monstrante viam. 
: 
This little ss designed for the assistance of masters of the junior classes, 
Se aaa and pupil teachers, contains an exercise on each c apter of the 
| . ie with the view, not only of testing the pupil's accuracy in his 
th grounding him in the rudiments; and, having 
tho it to the notice of all engaged in teaching 
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structures. In 1842, for a population of 54,702 
“within the walls,” there were 50,956 sittings. Very 
nearly as many sittings as persons! 

Some of our readers may account for this remark- 
able amount of Church accommodation by the sup- 
position that the inhabitants “ within the walls’’ have 
very greatly diminished in number, through so many 
residents moving to suburban homes. ‘“ Nobody lives 
in the City now.” Is this the fact? Let us look at 
it more closely. 

In 1631 the population “within the walls” was 
71,029. The Churches existing before the Great 


Fire were 97; of these, 34 that were burnt down were — 


not rebuilt. There was about the same Church and 
Chapel accommodation 200 years ago, in proportion 
to the population, that there now is. 

‘or upwards of two centuries, therefore, every man, 
woman and child “ within the walls’’ could have gone, 
could now go, to a place of worship, all at the same 
time! And every 500 of these citizens now possess 
a minister of religion to look after their welfare. What 
ample spiritual provision ! 

What then is the state of religion here? It might 
be expected to be very high. But it is not so. There 
are any parts of the metropolis where religion 1s in 
& more flourishing condition than in the small City 
parishes. 

Churches and Chapels are, with some excep- 
tions, very badly attended. On the Sunday mornings 
of last December a census was taken by the London 
City Mission. The attendance was—Adults, 9,874; 
School Children, 3,093. There were only 12,967 
present, although there was accommodation for nearly 
Jifty-one thousand persons ! 

And, notwithstanding the smallness of the spheres 
of labour, no part of the metropolis is less under 
domiciliary visitation by ministers of religion. Many 
persons were found, during a late survey, who had 
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never seen a minister of any denomination within 
their doors. Yet, within the narrow compass, styled 
“the city within the walls’ are Sour thousand poor 
families :—so especially needing pastoral visits. 

Do they need such visits? Here are facts. The 
Sunday census showed that only 1,283 poor persons 
oceupied the free sittings in 59 Churches and 17 
Chapels. There are 427 poor families that possess no 

copy of the Holy Seriptures. Close to the Buble 
Society’s House there are 91 families destitute of a 
Bible. There are 290 shops open on Sunday, although 
less. excuse can be made for this within the C ity than 
elsewhere. 249 public houses are also open on the 
Lord’s Day, in addition. On one Sunday morning 
it was ascerti uned that 324,000 persons landed and 
embarked from steamers plying between Chelsea and 
London-bridge ; and there are as many persons pro- 
ceeding by steam vessels down the river below the 
bridges, from the piers within “the City.’ 

Then, as to education, although the great number 
of well endowed schools rende Ts the educational 
character of the City poor, superior to that of London 
in general, much ignoranee 1s yet found prevailing. 
In the ward of Farringdon Without, 318 children, above 
ten years of age, have just been found, who could not 
vead. In Portsoken Ward, 532 adults ‘could not read. 

The foregoing remarks have chiefly borne upon the 
population . within the walls,”’ but it should not be 
forgotten that there is a large number, said to be 
“without the walls,” but still under civie jurisdiction, 
and really forming part of the City. The total number 
of persons in 1851 was 127,869. In the last ten years 
the City population has mereased 4,306. This will 
correct the mistaken notion that the population is 
decreasing. It is true that the more wealthy trades- 
men have | removed their residences to the suburbs, to 
the great loss of the poor remaiming behind. But the 


population does not diminish. 
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There are thirteen thousand poor families in the 


various wards, “within and without the walls.” Of 


these, 2.298 are without Bibles. 

The total attendance at public worship of the 
127,869 comprised within the civic boundaries, last 
December, was as follows :— 


Ministers officiating. 135 
Clerks, Organists, Pew-openers, Xc. 521 
In Pews . . 14,605 
ln Free Seats 2,105 
School Children. 7 6,023 

23,389 


This, it will be observed, is not one person in five. 

The London City Mission have just issued a special 
appeal for the thirteen thousand poor families within 
the City, and are trying to establish a City Auxiliary. 
They have twelve Missionaries now at work; four- 
teen more are required, and then the whole of these 
fumilies will be under religious visitation. Probably 
many Other families will, after some time, be found by 
these Missionaries, accessible to their visits. 

These masses of poor plead very strongly to those 
who make their wealth in the City. We trust they 
will no longer plead in vain. 


NOT A POET. 


am oa little maiden 

Who fain would touch the lyre ; 
But my poor fingers ever 

Bring discord from the wire. 
"Tis strange I’m not a poct ; 


Phere’s music in my heart ; 
Some mystery must linger 
About this magic art. 
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I’m told that joyous spirits, 
Untouched by grief or care, 
In mystery so holy 
Are all too light to share. 
My heart is very gladsome ; 
But there’s a corner deep, 
Where many a shadow nestles, 
And future sorrows sleep. 


I hope they'll not awaken, 
As yet, for many a year ; 
There’s not on earth a jewel 
That’s worth one grief-born tear. 
Long may the harp be silent, 
If sorrow’s touch alone, 
Upon the chord descending, 
Ilas power to wake its tone. 


I’d never be a poet, | 
My bounding heart to hush 
And lay down at the altar 
For sorrow’s foot to crush. 
Ah, no! Vl gather sunshine 
For coming evening hours ; 
And while the spring-time lingers 
I'll garner up its flowers, 


I fain would learn the music 
Of those who dwell in heaven: 
For woe-tuned harp was never 
To seraph fingers given, 
But 1 will strive no longer 
To waste my heart-felt mirth ; 
I will mind me that the gifted 
Are the stricken ones of earth. 


EMILY. 
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THE IMPERFECT BIBLES - 
: A PEEP AT MY DISTRICT. 


{ ama collector, dear reader, for the Bible Society ; 
and in the course of my weekly rounds, I meet, as you 
may readily believe, with a variety of different charac- 
ters. Some of my subscribers are very poor; while 
others are yery well off; some entrust me with a penny 
or twopence, towards the purchase of a Bible for them- 
selves; while others rive me the same, Or larger SuULLLS, 
towards procuring Bibles for other people. 

But there is one strange circumstance, observable 
alike in the dwellings of rich and poor, which has 
struck me very much lately; and 1 mention it in the 
hope of ascertaining whether it be a peculiarity of the 
neizhbourhood in which I reside, or whether it exist 
in other, as highly-favoured localities. It is this:— 
there are so many imperfect Bibles in use among the 
familes which I visit. Some only want a few verses ; 
others seem to he deficient in whole chapters ; but 
nearly all are more or less minus the sacred contents. 
And yet their owners are quite unconscious of their 
loss, or else quite comfortable under it. 

Do vou doubt the truthfulness of my statements, 
dear reader? then just listen while I describe to ‘vou 
some of the seenes which I witnessed, and_ relate 
some of the remarks which I heard during my last 
calls. 

The tirst house at which I stopped was Farmer Hil- 
tons. The farmer is a stout, sturdy-looking man, 
with gray, straggling locks of hair, and broad checks as 
brightly tinged with red as his own apples ; quite one 
of the old school. He is a hard-working, honest, up- 
right, and, L believe, Christian man; but his natural 
frinness 1s very apt to run into obstinacy ; so that 
when he takes a thing into his head, it is the hardest 
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task in the world to get it out again. His habits are 
hospitable, and his manners friendly towards those who 
are deserving ; but woe to the unfortunate neighbour 
who in any way incurs his displeasure ; for it is about 
as easy to “‘mollify Farmer Hilton, as to melt the hard 
rock on the sea-shore. “A warm friend and a bitter 
enemy,’ is his maxim. Where he found it, I don’t 
know, but | am sure he never came across it in his 
well read Bible. What! does Farmer Hilton read the 
Bible? To be sure he does, night and morning; 
week-day and Sunday; and he gives me sixpence a 
week out of his little leathern purse—ah, and gives it 
freely too—to help to increase the circulation of God’s 
Word among men. 

The door being half-open, | was just going in for 
the said sixpence, when the farmer’s voice, raised to 
its loudest pitch, fell rather unpleasantly on my ear, 
and I paused a moment. 

“I tell you what, wife, it’s of no use to talk to me 
any more about it. I won’t see him, nor have anything 
more to do with him, and that’s enough. He's an un- 
grateful, unprincipled fellow.” 

“Ralph, Ralph, he is our son,” said the pleading 
tones of his gentle-hearted wife. 

“Do you “think I don’t know that, and regret it 
deeply, too? To think that a child of mine should 
bring such disgrace on our family! I wash my hands 
clean of him; “he may go where he likes; he shan’t 
come here.”’ 

you will forgive him, Ralph.” 

Es will not, Martha ; I have forgiven him too often 
already.’ 

“He is so very, very sorry, sieaals heart-broken, 
poor boy,” murmured the wife. 

“ Sorry ! I] dare say he is, that he has no more 
money to spend.” 

Another voice was heard; 1t was that of his favourite 
daughter Mary. 
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“ Pather, you forget the letter he sent yesterday, so 
humble, so penitent.” 

“ Hold your tongue, child, it’s no business of your’s. 
It’s easy enough to write a few pemitent sentences 
when there is anything to be gained by it. Yes, I 
dare say he would like to come here as usual to our 
family party ; but he’s mistaken if he thinks I’m weak 
enough te consent to that. Some things I can forgive, 
and have forgiven, but I’m not going to forgive his 
conduct this time; it was too bad, too barefaced.”’ 

Such texts as these came into my mind, dear reader, as 
1 listened to the farmer’s emphatic language: “ Forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven.” “If ye do not forgive, 
neither will your Father which is in heaven forgive 
your trespasses.”” “ How oft shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him? till seven times ? Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee, until seven times, 
but, until seventy times seven.’” — Was | wrong in con- 
cluding that they were missing in Farmer Hilton’s 
Bible? Tad they been there, he must have seen them, 
and had he seen them he must, as a Christian man, 
have believed that they were binding as a rule of dut 
upon him. No, no, it was impossible that he could be 
i possession of such messages from on high, and yet 
so plainly disobey them; and his Bible must therefore 
be an imperfect copy. 

But what a pity it was, that the very part which 
scemed the most needed, should be the part wanting ! 
E: Another place where I called was Mrs. Coleman’s. 
he servant showed me into the parlour, and just as I 
went in, a pale-looking, thinly-clad young woman was 
turning to come out. It was Esther Watson, whose 
husband is laid up through a fall from some scaffold- 
ing, and whose three little children have also to be 
provided lor by her etlorts. 7 
5 1 am very sorry,’ Mrs. Coleman was saying, 

that I can’t afford to give you anything, but our calls 
really are so many just now. I hope you will get what 
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you want, and be able to manage over the winter; you 
must vo to some of the richer membe rs of the congre- 
vation, and I have no doubt they will help you; there 
are plenty of things given away ‘at Christmas-time.” 

It was with a sorrowful face that poor Esther passed 
me; she seemed slightly to shiver; pe — she was 
| thinking of the contrast between her scanty clothing 
| and miserable handful of fire at home, and Mrs. Cole- 
man’s warm winter dress and cheerful blazing grate. 
At any rate, if she was not, | was. As | took my cus- 
tomary subscription from the bland, smiling Mrs. 
Coleman, how sorry I felt that she, too, had one of the 
imperfect Bibles. 

“ How do you know that she had ?”’ are you saying, 
dear reader? Why, don’t you remember the fiftee nth 
verse of the second “chapter of the Epistle of James: “It 
a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them, depart in peace, ‘be ye 
warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful to the body, what doth it 
profit °”’ "And the seventeenth verse of the third ch: ap- 
ter of St. John’s Epistle: “ Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of Godin him?” “™ He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” Certainly, these verses 
were not to be found in Mrs. Coleman’s Bible. The 
ria 0 that it might contain them, is too absurd 
| to be credited, for she could not then have acted as she 
| did. 

1 was very thankful when I took my leave, that poor 
Esther had already departed, for 1 met the grocer’s 
lad in the passage, with a large basket piled up with 
tea and sugar, currants and raisins, a a variety of 
such like articles, in preparation for the approaching 
festivities ; and as Esther probably was not aware how 
imperfect Mrs. Coleman’s Bible was, such a sight as 
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that might have raised some painful, if not bitter 
thoughts in her mind. } it 

After that, I proceeded to widow W ilson’s. Her 
eldest girl, Fanny, had just finished her subscription 
for a nicely bound Bible, and I was carrying 1t for her 
in my new Zolverein’ bag. Fanny is a pleasant-tem- 
pered and rather clever girl; but she has one sad fault ; 
she does not obey her mother, as a child should, with 
promptness and cheerfulness. She never does anything 
she is required to do until the last moment; until she 
cannot well help it. They live up stairs ; and before 
L reached their room, I heard the widow say, in too 
mild a tone perhaps, * Fanny, how many more times 
this morning must I tell you to put away that crochet 
and mend your brother’s shirt ? ”’ 

“ Well mother, I’m going to do it presently,” said 
Fanny, without moving an inch, or looking up for : 
minute, 

Presently is not now, Fanny.” 

“But I do so want to finish this piece of lace, 
mother.” 

“You ean finish that another time; besides, it 1s 
your duty to do as you are told.” 

* I hate mending shirts,” said Fanny, sulkily, “ why 
can’t Ruth do it instead of me?” 

Atter a little more altercation—in the midst of 
which I entered—Fanny got up for her work and sat 
down to do it; but I could see by the way in which 
she drew her needle in and out, that she was in across 
mood. The sight of the new Bible, however, brightened 
her up a little. She expressed her gratification at 
having such & nice one for herself, and | joined in her 
admiration of it, adding, “ Yes Fanny, and it is quite 
em too, which, | think, your old one is not.” 

‘anny opened her eyes rather widely. “Indeed 
maam, she said, “though the old one looks very 
shabby, there is not a bit of it vone.”’ 


rhen I was mistaken, F anny,’ I said quietly, “I 
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imagined that one of the leaves must have been lost, 
because you don’t appear to have read it. Shall I 
show you the one [ mean?”’ I turned to the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians, and pointed out to her the first 
verse. 

The colour rushed to her cheeks, for she instantly 
perceived my meaning; but I had only time to say one 
or two kind words to her, before her mother returned 
from the room above, where she had been to fetch her 
son Harry’s contribution towards his new Bible; and 
I am too well acquainted with young folks to talk to 
them about themselves, and espe cially about their 
faults, before their pare nts. I re joiced to think that 
Fanny had got a whole Bible now ; and I trusted she 
would prove that she had by the alteration in her daily 
conduct. ‘ 

There could be no question that the text to which 
[ had referred my little friend Fanny, was printed in 
large and legible characters mm the f: amily Bible of Mrs. 
Marshall (my next subseriber) for she is perpetually 
repeating it for the edification of her band of little 
ones. | suppose they need its reiteration, for Mrs. 
Marshall is very often scolding them for their disregard 
of it. She is one of those mothe ‘rs who seem to think 
that the only way to get their children into the paths 
of obedience, 1s to teaze and torment them into it. To 
use an expressive family phri se, she is always “at them.” 
They hardly have a minute’s peace, poor children! And 
so incessant is her fault-finding, and so irritating are 
her reproofs, that they get discouraged and careless, 
and make impertinent speeches in reply. Iam sure 
my heart ached for them that morning, as I sat there 
and watched them. Some seemed sulky ; others were 
rude and defiant ; and one or two of the younger ones 
looked really frichte ‘ned of their mother. 

It immediate ly occurred to me, that although Mrs. 
Marshall’s Bible plainly containe d the first part of the 
sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians; yet, 
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A TALS OF SHH GIZTRENTH CENTURY. 
| Chapter IT, 


“Waicoms home, Philip,” sald his father; “I guess by that 
look that thou hast news to ua,” 

News indeid, father!" ted Philip, aa he throw aside the 
coarse woollen cap whieh hid his clustering hair, and displayed 
hie manly sunlarnt couutenanos, “ news which britiys vou 

anode for the past and hope for the future, The Prince of 

is in ten days ago he had arrived at Hure- 
pe oj whe has brought some thousand brave Germans to aid us, 
an 

“ Hush, brother! not so loud; we are not free yet,” inter- 
rupted Lisa. 

“But we shall soon be, Lisa, and these are tidings worth 
the hearing; and s summons, I was about to say, to all true 
hearts and hands to join him. Amsterdam, Dort, Gonda, and 
almost every other town, will open their gates to him ; and some 
are his already.’’ 
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“ May God t him success,” said Van Rosenveldt; “ but 
there are fearfal odds against him.” 

“ Our enemies have the advantage of numbers, but their cru- 
elties have armed us with the courage of desperation; and a 
nation rising, as ours will rise, to repel such invaders, will not be 
easily conquered. Besides, we shall be fighting on our own 
ground, and that is no small wine 

“But remember the vast extent of king Soe 4 dominions ; 
it is not alone the fertile land of Spain, with its resources, 
that is at his command, but some parts of Italy also; and above 
all, those bright countries to which Christopher Colon showed 
the way across the Western Ocean, where gold and silver are 
found in untold abundance; while we possess but a corner of 
marshy and unprofitable ground—and even for that have to do 
battle continually with the tyrant sea; work enough it is in truth 
to resist it.” 

“The tyrant of Spain is a thousand times more to be dreaded,” 
said Philip. “Our souls and our bodies would be sacrificed to 
him; while, at the worst, the waves could only cover our lands. 
And more, father ; who knows if we might not convert our old 
enemy into an ally that would yield us good service in the day of 
peril? Methinks the sea could just as soon engulf a Spanish 
camp as a Dutch farm.” | 

_“ Dreams of thine, Philip. I marvel, however, that thou hast 
time to dream, with head and hands so full of work.” 

“The hands hinder not the head; and well it is too that they 
are so full.” 

“And since thou art pom rich,” said his sister, “it is time 
thou shouldst find a gol pistale to buy thee a new doublet.” 

“ Lisa, thou art a girl,” replied Philip somewhat contemptu- 


ously. 

“But hast thou heard,” asked Van Rosenveldt, “what part 
our town of Leyden intends to take in the struggle ?” 

only know, father, that in all the land there beats not a 

truer and a braver heart than that of our burgomaster, Messer 
Adrian Van der Werf; and that as to the cowardly Spaniards 
quartered here at present, if I and my brother workmen might 
only borrow a few of the idle swords that hang in our master’s 
armory, we should soon give them their choice between the canals 
and the open country.” 


“ Heroic yo the. i Ba 
credulous nile » indeed!” said Van Rosenveldt, with an in 


“I do not jest, father 
join me in the attempt.” ; I know more than fifty who would 


“ Thou hast openly discovered thy sentiments, then ?” 
Discovered it needs for man to 
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- look in his fellow’s face, to read whether he be a crouching slave 
or a friend of right and liberty.” 

“But alas for him who wears his sentiments in a 
readable by all men, honest or dishonest. We live in ul 
times, Philip, and there is great need for caution.” 

“But if those Spanish poltroons give us battle, or have the 
insolence to attempt a siege, then my father—’ 

“Then your place is with your country’s defenders. Had I 
ten sons, I would willingly devote them all to the same noble 
cause.” 

Philip’s eyes sparkled with delight; he remained for a few 
mannii in’ thoughtful silence, and then turned towards the 
window where the two children were engaged apparently in very 
deep and earnest conversation. “Alphonso,” he said, “my 
child, come hither.” : 

Alphonso came, but slowly, and with his head hung down. 
Philip drew him towards him, and placed him on his knee, 
“ Thou wert not wont to meet me thus, Alphonso, what is the 
matter? Shame on thee! a boy should never weep,” he added, 
as the child’s tears began to flow. There was no answer, but 
little Gertrude said, “ He tells me he is sure you will not love 
him now, Uncle Philip, because he is ‘a Spaniard.”’ 

“ What a thought to enter that little head of thine, my 
Alphonso. There—-weep no more now; I love thee all the same 
whatever thou art, and so will thy grandfather, and thy aunt 
Lisa, and Gertrude thy sister too.” 

For it was by these names Alphonso knew the members of the 
| — had adopted ; thus as 
a home-born child, the thou of his special guardian, Phili 
would often advert to the “possibility of discovering at — 
future time his real birth and parentage; and sometimes, although 
not very often, indefinable ideas crowded into his mind, until 

they took the form of castles in the air. Yet Philip was not 
naturally either a castle builder or a day dreamer: the real and 
the present had Phyo. se a hold on his mind to allow him 
to deal much in iful or the future. Not that he wanted 
for imagination, rather he was gifted with it in large proportion ; 
but instead of leading him to luxuriate in the regions of romance 
and fiction, it gave a tinge and glow to passing events, and uni- 
ted with the strong feeling for which he was remarkable, 
to form that species of lofty enthusiasm which prompts to 
the accomplishment of great achievements. 

His city took the part which he had anticipated in the 
war, and a proud day it was for the young Leyden ar- 

aor himself duly equipped and enrolled as 
® volunteer in the service of his country, under the gallant 
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John Van der Does, commander of the garrison, which was 
composed almost entirely of townsmen, devoted to the cause 
they were a and well aware how much depended on 
their exertions. Leyden was at that time a very important 
place, considered in a military point of view, and of great con 

uence to the patriot party, who had just sustained a disastrous 
defeat near Monkerb de, under Count Louis of Nassau, William's 
brave and favourite brother, who was killed in the action. But 
every advantage obtained by their enemies, which tended to 
increase the fearful inequality of the struggle, served also to 
wind up men’s minds to a pitch of enthusiasm which rendered 
them almost unconquerable; and when at length Valdez, one of 
the most skilful officers under Don Luiz Zanega y Requeseus, 
the ferocious Alva’s successor in command, laid —_ to Leyden 
with a large army, the resolution was unanimously taken, to 
endure to the utmost rather than admit him. 


All ranks and ages partook of the excitement; every citizen, 


not to say every soldier, felt as if the salvation of his country 
ded in some measure on his courage and fortitude, and 
determined to support both as if the eyes of the whole world 
were fixed on him alone. At first this was easily done: it costs 
us but little to be brave and patient while danger and suffering 
are distant, but far otherwise when they are actually present. 
The town of Leyden occupies a low situation, in the midst of 
® labyrinth of rivulets and canals. A branch of that noble 
river the Rhine, often, though erroneously, said to lose itself in 
the sands below Leyden, runs through the midst of the city, and 
serves to supply a — canals with water. Its im- 
portance is greatly increased its proximity to Delft, Gonda, 
panish general, after some liminary movements, 
blocked up the town by a circular aaiilel wee than sixty forts, 
which so completely encompassed it as to render the inteotinction 
of provisions utterly impossible. It was a new thing to the 
inhabitants to be shut out from the surroundi country as 
completely a if an ocean flowed between, to hear the hoaree and 
unnatural din of war continually raging around them, and to 
feel all its terrors in their fullest extent. When a friend or rela- 


tive left his home in the morning with all the buoyancy of youth | 


and health, to man the walls or assist in repairing some breach 
in the fortifications, and was brought home poves evening & 
mangled and bloody corpse, a thrill of horror ran through the 
survivors, and every one shuddered to think that perhaps his 
turn might come next. But to these scenes they soon became 
accustomed. It is a law of our being, doubtless mercifully so 
ordained by Providence, that human sensibilities, however 
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on any particular subject, grow blunted when called into con- 
sinedl aumnieen and so it proved with the citizens of Leyden. 
As long as provisions were plentiful all po Boy on as usual, 
and the town even wore an appearance of tolerable cheerfulness 
and gaicty; but when the continued and increasing scarcity 
seemed to announce an approaching famine, they began to wear 
a different and gloomier 7 

Among “all the ills that flesh is heir to,” there is none 

— from which human nature recoils so instinctively as 

ine. It is an enemy whose attacks we can neither repel or 
revenge, and against which we can find no refuge except in that 
patient fortitude, the hardest of all to learn, which teaches us 
» le cannot act, and to suffer in uncomplaining 

Much of this lofty heroism was displayed by the inhabitants 
of Leyden on the present occasion: they were willing to pay 
the price of suffering to attain the noble end for which t 
struggled, and even to sacrifice their own lives that they might 
bequeath to their posterity that freedom which, with them, was 
no empty name, but embraced the dearest and most inviolable 

ights that man can possess, The burgomaster and commander 
of the garrison did everything that men could do to mitigate 
the evil. All unnecessary waste of their small supply of food 
was prevented; it was husbanded with care, and served to the 
soldiers with economy. So far were they meanwhile from 
evincing any disposition to yield, that on receiving a summons to 
that effect from the Spanish commander, they returned for 
answer that when they had nothing else left them they would 
eat their left arms, reserving their right to fight in the cause of 
liberty. But it soon became evident that their precautions 
would prove ineffectual unless speedy relief were afforded them ; 
and of this there seemed at the time no possibility, although 
William of pe ood of who was able 
to correspond with the besiege means of carrier pi 
encouraged them to hold pay last, promising 
himself to the utmost in their behalf, 

It was on a calm and beautiful autumn evening, after the 
siege had lasted almost two ani. that Philip Van Rosenveldt 
trod the way to his humble home. As he through the 
wide but silent streets, bordered on each side by long rows of 
stately elm trees and intersected with frequent canals, even his 
languid step seemed to make a dull hollow echo in the ground 
beneath. But u short time before and all had been life-and 
gaiety; now everything seemed to sleep in the very shadow of the 
grave. “ We need not now be told that ‘all flesh is as grass,’ ” 
thought the young soldier, and in his earnestness he uttered his 
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thoughts half aloud, “*‘ the = withereth, the flower fadeth, 
but the word of our God shall stand for ever, —His word, which 
is written on our hearts, and forbids us to give place, even for a 
moment, to the tyrant who would have us dishonour his name 
and profane his worship. He knoweth that the cause for which 
we struggle is his, and his alone. Perhaps even yet He may 
have pity, for there is none else to aid us now.” Just then he 
perceived a young comrade seated on the flight of steps leading 
to one of the large and fashionable houses which abounded in 
that part of the town. Assuming a cheerfulness which he was 
very far from feeling, Philip accosted him with the singular 
though characteristic Dutch salutation, “ How do you sail?” 

The person addressed feebly raised his head, but did not reply. 
“Are you ill, my friend?” Philip inquired, in a. more anxious 
tone. 

“ Til,” was the answer, “Yes; I am ill of hunger, and despair, 
and misery. Toiling all day on the fortifications, my feeble 
limbs scarce able to support me, and envying every brave fellow 
that found a quick painless death from the enemy’s bullets. 
One fell at my feet as I worked; how I cursed the marks- 
man who 

“Shame, Quinten!” what will your companions sa 
yield in this manner ?” 
nal I know not, and care not—they would do the same them- 

ves. 

“You of all men to sit here whining and moaning like a girl! 
You that were always the bravest in every danger, and the most 
cheerful under every privation!” 

“So I was, and so I am still. You doubt me: ask Hans, or 
Hugo, or Paul Van Esek, if Quinten Lambert is ever without 
his song or his jest. Ah, Philip, a bursting heart finds many e 
veil beneath which to conceal its agony!” 

“We are all suffering now, but we should still remember that 
we made that suffering our free choice, and have therefore no 
right to shrink from the consequences. You remember the con- 
ditions—freedom, with the horrors of a wasting siege, war, and 
famine, perhaps even unto death —or, and security, with 
slavery, the Pope, and the ry wag ou were not the last, 
Quinten, to raise the cry of Liberty, or to join in the shouts of 

Vivat Orange, Orange for ever,’ that we made the air ring 
with that day. But this is no place to discuss these things. 
Come with me, friend, our homes lie in the same direction.” 

Quinten shrunk instinctively from him, anil answered almost 
flervely, “No, no, not home—anywhere but that. Is it not 
enough to suffer _— without looking on the pale worn faces 


of those I love, and reading the trace anguish there—anguish 
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that bears down the strong man and the feeble child, and I that 
would die for them unable to relieve them. It is too much, 
Philip, man’s heart could never bear it.” 

. Why not, when feeble woman’s can? Times like these, 
although they are terrible, are glorious too: glorious, for they 
bring to light many a virtue which would else have remained 
hidden for ever, and serve to show how much of disinterested 
affection, of nobleness, and lofty heroism, is even yet to be found 
in human hearts. Think you I have felt all you describe; and 
more, far more! I too have a home, and that home contains 
an aged father, unused till now to want or suffering, two little 
children that have learned at last to cry no more for bread to 
him who has none to give, and one gentle sister whose cheek 
fades daily before me; yet it is yeni g to gather strength. 
How could I murmur whilst bear all in silence? Whilst 
they forget their own pain and their own sorrows, to say kind 
cheerful words of hope and love to the weary soldier who 
returns faint and toil-worn from his long day’s watch on the 
ramparts 

Quinten slowly rose and placed his arm within that of his 
friend, “Thy heart is stronger than mine,” he said; “but do 
not triumph over me.” 

“Who could triumph here?” answered Philip. ‘‘ 1 know,” 
he added, after a pause, “that Iam less sensible to cold, and 
hunger, and physical pain, tharl some others. This I suppose 
is a peculiarity of constitution, for which I certainly deserve no 
pry but which I fear makes me uncharitable in my judgment 
of others.” 

“It must be of immense advantage now, however,” replied 
Quinten; “I have often struggled, but in vain, against my 
weakness ; the horror of pain or danger still clings to me, and 
makes me alike selfish and miserable. It requires the influence 
of excitement to render me aa reckless of death as I sometimes 
appear in battle. But that death is easily borne, It is the slow 
lingering agony of starvation that I dare not look on or antici- 

Unless He who sends the bitter cup give strength to take 
it meekly and bravely, it lies not in the power of humanity.” 

“*His arm is not shortened that it cannot save,’” replied 
Philip, solemnly; “never yet were any that trusted in Him 
ashamed, and we have trusted Him. Ever, both in word and in 
act have our rulers acknowledged, that * except the Lord k 
the city the watchman waketh but in vain.’ I know He will 
yet interpose on our behalf; and He only waits so long that we 
may all see the work to be his, and his alone.” 

“Yes, but many hearts must bleed and break before that 
deliverance comes.” : DEBORAH, 
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THE CALL TO REPENTANCE. 


Unperstanpine that there is no intimation in 
the original constitution of things of the probability 
of pardon, and that this great truth received its most 

inted and distinct avowal from the lips of Christ, we 
inquire as to the persons for whom this forgiveness is 
provided. 

Opening the pages of our New Testament we read of 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, the burden 
of whose ery was “Repent ye.’’ Alone amidst the 
solitudes of the everlasting hills, where the everlasting 
stars looked down on the wide plains and the distant 
sea; alone with the everlasting silence of the great 
work of the Highest, he had learned something of the 


true courses of nature—something of the order which © 


regulates the universe. From thence, with his ear 
filled with the eternal harmonies, and his eye with the 
eternal beauties, he came forth into the busy cities; the 


garment of camel’s hair, fastened with a leathern 


girdle, hung in careless grace about his loins; the discord 
of the city grated on his keener senses, and his pro- 
= eye saw beneath the active exterior the rotten 

eart. And the marching soldier, the camel driver, 
the white-robed Pharisee, and the learned Sadducee, 
flocked to hear the strange enchantment of that voice 
which proclaimed the axe to be laid at the root of the 
tree, and that a more righteous government,thekingdom 
of God, was at hand. Not one word of encouragement 
does John give to the multitudes whom he baptised. 
For that he told them to look to One mightier than he, 
whose shoe latchet he was not worthy to unloose. 
That He was coming as the great rewarder, and the 
great avenger—that his fan was in his hand and He 
will throughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into the garner; but He will burn up the chaff with 
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unquenchable fire. And that the only way in which 
they could be in a safe condition was by repentance. 
assing on we ascertained that this doctrine of 
repentance was the first sermon with which Christ 
opened his public teachings. Andthen again, when at 
Capernaum, after He had answered Peter's question as 
to the number of times he ought to forgive his offen- 
ding brother, He proceeds to say unto ltis disciples that 
the kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, 
who, when he had reckoned with his servants, found that 
one was unable to pay him his account, and, instead of 
casting him into prison, or selling him into bondage, 
freely forgave him all. We need only mention the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, or bring before our minds 
the beautiful truths of that tale, and the tender com- 
passion of the Father unto the repentant child. 
‘And so thoroughly was the kindliness of the greatest 
benevolence rooted in His heartthat in the last momentof 


his sublime life, when the film of death threw a greater 
shade ver his spirit than the veiled sun, and the faith 
in the Father’s care seemed almost to waver, a petition 


for mercy on his executioners went up with his expiring 
breath. Space would fail to point out all the instances 
in the teaching and life of Christ, illustrative of the 
simple fact that to them who truly repent there is 
remission of sin and entire and perfect absolution for 
. the past. 

The next question which presents itself is this: 
How ean God forgive, when He has expressly declared 
that certain consequences shall always follow transgres- 
sion ; and yet be true to Himself? The answer to this 
query: which may be called the philosophy of salvation, 

nds its solution in the writings of the | erwin but 
without leaving the four Gospels we can understand 
how Christ gave his life a ransom for many, and that 
by his death we have life. This great truth, one of the 
greatest which Christ came to proclaim, was totally at 
variance with the usages of the people to whom his 
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mission sent Him. The consequence was, persecution 
on their part, and suffering on his. “Thy will be 
done.” He became a man of sorrows in fulfilling 
his Father’s business, and although it cost Him his life 
He sowed the seeds of Christianity. Had He not been 
willing to sacrifice his life, had He not been willing to 
drink the cup, the weary night had yet hung on the 
moral world, and humanity would have been without 
God and without hope. There may be many other 
reasons for Christ’s death, but this .is one which 
we can appreciate, the Good Shepherd laying down his 
life for the sheep. How truly did He die, the just for 
the unjust. 
The pardon of sin thus remains purely an act ew 
ia, and not ex debito justicie. e do not deserve 
it; but the mercy of God bestows it on the contrite 
spirit. 
8. G. J. 


ALONE, YET NOT ALONE. 
Ygs, thou art left alone, oh pilgrim, toiling up life’s rugged 


steep, 
For the friends who marched beside thee, weary grew and “ fell 


asleep ” 

Once they cheered thee with their converse—helped thee on from 
day to day— 

Now the sunshine of their presence streams no longer o’er thy 
way i 


But upon thy path the shadow of their silent graves is thrown, 


And with sad and shrinking spirit thou must brave earth’s storms 


Not the dizzy heights thou fearest, which before thy footsteps 


rise, 
Not the a scenes around thee, not the thick and lowering 
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Thou couldst travel on undaunted, though thy fairest hopes were 
flown, 

If one loving heart beside thee, beat responsive to thine own ; 

But to feel bereft and orphan’d—cloistered from the world 
around— 


Solitary in life’s desert—where can sadder lot be found ? 


Yet be comforted, lone pilgrim, and thy cross with meekness 
bare, » 

For thou now art like thy Saviour—grief like thine He had to 
share— 

To his sorrowing disciples He exclaimed, in mournful tone, 

“Ye shall to your homes be scattered, and shall leave Me here 


alone!” 

In his dire and bitter conflict, when his soul was filled with 
dread, 

None were near to soothe his anguish ; all forsook Him then, 
and fled! 


But upon that eve of suffering—darkest eve this world has 
known— 

Christ could say with holy gladness, “ Yet, I am not left alone! 

For the Father still is with.Me.” Weary pilgrim, canst not 
thou— 

Weeping over friends departed—echo this confession now ? 

Hast thou not a loving Father, ever present, ever near, 

Sympathising with thy sorrow, ready to dispel thy fear? 


Oh, the thought that He is with thee, well may calm thy throb- 
bing heart ; 

Cheeringly the sun ariseth, when the little stars depart ; 

Friends may die, or may deceive thee ; but thy Father will remain 

True and tender through life’s changes; strong to succour and 
sustain. 

All looks dreary in the distance ; thorns spring up where flowers 
have grown ; 

But take courage, trembling pilgrim, for thou art not left alone. 


i. M. W. 
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HOW A YOUNG LADY WENT TO CHINA. 


[The heroic course of Miss Aldersey may not be familiar to all our 
readers; we are therefore induced to lay before them the following particulars 
gleaned from an interesting Magazine of an interesting Society—‘‘ The 
Society for Promoting Female Education in the East.’”’—Ep } 


From an early age Miss Aldersey’s attention was 
fixed upon China. Surrounded with all the comforts 
and luxuries which abundant means can furnish, her 
heart was set upon endeavouring to benefit the women 
of that hitherto almost inaccessible country. When 
nineteen years of age, she began the study of the 
Chinese language, in which she made great progress, 
endeavouring at the same time to fit herself in Grete 
way that she could to endure the privations and rough- 
nesses of a missionary life. Having obtained her 
father’s consent, she made preparations to accompany 
a missionary party to the Straits of Malacca about the 
year 1832, that she might labour among the colonies 
of Chinese emigrants which were scattered over the 
Malayan peninsula. 

But just as she was on the pene of embarking, her 
plans received an unexpected check in the sudden death 
= sister, which left six children without a mother’s 
This circumstance at once changed her course; and 
although it was a bitter trial to her naturally ardent 
mind, she immediately relinquished her intentions, and 
bent her energies to supply as much as possible the 
loss the bereaved family had sustained ; and with what 
affection and tenderness this was done for five years, 
those who remain can testify. 

With this, no doubt, os preparation for her 
work, Miss Aldersey, as soon as another caretaker was 
ng for the family, at ag left England, August 

Oth, 1837, in company with Dr. and Mrs. Medhurst ; 
and by their advice settled at Sourabaya, in Java, where 
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HOW A YOUNG LADY WENT TO CHINA. 89 
she commenced teaching an Indo-Chinese school. 
She also took charge of a young English girl, Mary 
Leisk ; whom she trained, and who afterwards became 
a very valuable assistant. 

For five years Miss Aldersey worked hard at Soura- 
baya, amidst great personal discomforts ; but what to 
others would have been insuperable obstacles, were as 
nothing to her, so that she might attain her end. 
There she established a school, and was active and suc- 
cessful in dispensing medicines, and attending to the 
sick, by which the opportunity was afforded her of 
communicating religious instruction to them. T'wo of 
her pupils, Ati and Kit, renounced their heathenism, 
and in 1843, after being baptized, fallowed her to Sing- 
apore. Thence she proceeded to Hong Kong, and the 
very day she arrived there peace was proclaimed, and 
five ports of China thrown open to commerce, and 
therefore to missionary enterprise. 

From Hong Kong Miss Aldersey sailed for Chusan, 
and thence removed, in 1844, to Ningpo, where in 
spite of the greatest difficulties, she opened a boarding 
school for girls, first outside, and since within the walls 
of Ningpo. The number of boarders, at first small 
and fluctuating, has gradually iucreased, and her house- 
hold, including servants, now amounts to seventy per- 
sons. Ati and Kit, and Mary Leisk, remained with 
their kind friend until their respective marriages, the 
two former to native Christian converts, and the latter 
to a devoted missionary, the Rev. Mr. Russell. Others 
of her pupils have given evidence of real conversion, 
and are her joy and hope. Among her servants also 
she has met with several instances of delightful suc- 
cess in her Christian instruction; while among the 
Chinese her motives are far more correctly appreciated 
than at first, and her influence has in consequence 
rapidly extended. 

Chiefly depending on her own resources, and nob! 
devoted to the cause, she has at length been compell 
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by the increase of her school, to ask for some help; 
but we will let her own letters speak for themselves, 


extracts of which, with poet reluctance, she has at 


length kindly allowed to be made public. 


“ Ningpo, Dec. 80, 1851, 


-“T cannot forbear writing a few words, in order to put 
you in a position to pertenpets in my joy. Asan, to 
whom I have frequently referred in my different com- 
munications with friends in England, and who has long 


resisted the influences of the Word and Spirit of God, ; 


has at length, I trust, yielded her whole heart to the 
Divine Saviour, and yesterday, in the presence of a 
Chinese congregation, consisting chiefty of mission 
schools, and the Chinese members of missions’ families, 
made an om profession of attachment to the cross of 
Christ, and received the ordinance of baptism. 

“We are now residing in the midst of this heathen city, 
and have had to meet a storm of evil reports more threat- 
ening in their influence, perhaps, than those with which 
we were annoyed on the other side of the river on first 
vpening the school. This people have a strange taste 
for watruth. Truth as truth, is utterly without value 
in their esteem ; but there is nothing too monstrous in 
the way of a lie for them to believe. It was generally 
believed a short time back that I had murdered all my 
children ; and the mother of one of the children having 
heard that her child was dead, was permitted of course 


to see her, when she took the opportunity of drawing | 


her aside, gravely asking her, whether she had not, 
indeed, been killed, and brought to life again! I have 
good reason to believe that these reports are got up by 
influential natives, who fear the influence of forei 

ladies on their ignorant females. Miss Leisk, who 
speaks like a native, calls, accompanied by myself, on & 
few Chinese females, occasionally at their houses ; and 
those who venture to come to our Chinese services, and 
afterwards look round the house, are very much aston- 
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ished at, and attracted by, the kindness they receive. 
Our next door neighbours remarked the other day, 
that it would be impossible to have better neighbours 
than were these foreigners; indeed they said, not a 
Chinese family could be found, were the search to be 
made, whose conduct could for a moment be compared 
to theirs, which was minutely and altogether correct. 
“The two windows of our little dining-room 
open out upon the Corfucian gardens; a cottage in 
these gardens is occupied by a poor man connected 
with the temple, and is very near to our windows, 80 
that, whether in the cottage or the gardens, Miss L. 
and myself are heard as we sing at our English famil 
service. While we were at tea this evening, we h 
a Buddhist priest strike up his — gong-beat and. 
monotonous prayers; on inquiry of our servants I 
found that the mother of the family residing at the 
cottage is seriously ill, and I fully expect to be suspec- 
ted of having caused her illness by our religious sing- 
ing. Ere the priest had finished his noisy doings 
(indeed I still hear them as I am writing this, in my 
own room at the other end of the house) our time of 
evening service arrived; I felt as Daniel, that it would 
not be right to go away from the windows where we 
were wont to worship. My thoughts were strangely 
mixed with pain and pleasure, when 1 thought of the 
immeasurable difference between the nature of our 
worship and the unmeaning clatter, almost deafening 
our ears, under our windows; and the beings worship- 
ped—the One, infinitely holy, and the other, the devil 
cast out from heaven.”’ 


FROM MISS ALDERSEY’S JOURNAL, 


“ Ningpo, Jan. 2nd, 1852. 


“Miss Liesk called last Tuesday with the young 
Christian widow, San Avong, on her heathen mother, 
who lives also in the city. We have arranged to call, 


? 
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Tuesday on some Chinese families; but as San 


Overy 
Avong’s mother was known to Miss L., she did not object 


to go without my escort. This woman was, however, so 
delighted by the call, that she could not get away till 
the a woman procured, pre and prevailed 
upon Miss L. to eat some Chinese food. The neigh- 
bours also crowded in, until she could scarcely move or 
breathe ; among them, two very well-dressed 

with their servants ; promised to call on us, and 
be present when Miss lL, should next talk with ‘the 


house for Tuesda 
ge. All the Chinese 
am the 

traversing 

that I 

the m 

ened. 
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women who meet here on Thursday. DearSanAvong 
is very anxious about her mother’s religious interests, 
and is much in prayer forher. I trust she may see ie 
her prayers answered. 
“dan. 8.—Yesterday, after writing the above, we * 
received a visit from San Avong’s formerlymy 
servant; and she was accompanied by a rich female | 
relative, whom she had great difficulty in inducing to 
come, because of the reports abroad concerning me. = 
The daughter of this friend and relative positively Bs 
refused to come, not expecting to escape being mur- 
dered. The mother was a very pleasant woman, but = 
tly ill at ease. She sat, however, pretty ~~ 
til I had occasion to put my ae “a 
of the closet containing biscuits £c., whic 
if to partake of. She immediately arose, 
fearing I was drawing out my knife. I jocosely told 7 
her I was not about to slay her, but she became ig 
| would she eat anything, leat. I if 
ventured to toher 
t; so Miss L. and myselfareto 
| are very fond of Miss L. Ion 
| am now charged by some with i 
| to collect soldiers. Some say || 
| pO altogether, in order to avoid oy 
have been threat- 
the French consul and 
these are devices of Satan 
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to keep these poor women from my house. I am the 
more anxious to call on them, Qne of my missionary 
friends remarked the other day, that I was the most 
notorious person in Ni , 

“In the prospect of the threatened war with the 
fearful band of pirates now around Ningpo, this poor 
people have been taxed most unjustly to the amount of 
a fourth of their property. I suppose the greater part 
of this sum will be appropri by the mandarins to 
their own use. 

“ Jan. 6.-—A Chinese lady came on Saturday to my 
little chapel on the premises, with two little boys and 

y was in the habit ing on religious subjects to 
women. Miss L. does talkin a private room on Thurs- 
day, but Mr Martin preaches on Saturday. This lady 
is the wife of the solicitor attached to a mandarin’s 
_ Office. She has been an opium-smoker for six years, 
having the habit to soothe pain. After service, 
she be me to give her some remedy to destroy the 
habit. I told her she must destroy her pipe, and then 
I would give her something which tends to keep up 
strength and spirits. She is to bring her guitar on 
Friday, and take a sort of tiffin with us: she and Miss 
Leisk are to try their skill at their guitars together. 

“Jan. 12.-—As she appears in earnest desire of 
relinquishing her destructive habit, and has brought 
her pipe to me, I felt anxious to watch and assist 
as symptoms might require; J invited her, therefore, 
to go through the pai weaning here under my eye 
rather than at: her own house. She is therefore now 
our t, but it is truly no joke to have such a guest. 
She been in the habit of rising at three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and taking her second meal 
about that hour—she then am herself for a few 
hours, and werit to bed ; and in the middle of the night 
she would perhaps call up her servant to pre a 
meal. I am trying to get ber into reasonable 
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Her habits are an annoyance to Europeans; but when 
I think of the possibility of her ultimately receiving 
the Gospel, all such little matters appear nothing to 
me. She is decidedly better to-day, and I hope she will 
persevere. Mrs, Wang (that is her name) has a supe- 
rior mind, and remembers what she hears of the Gospel. 
The dear young widow read to her yesterday an excel- 
lent tract, and on inquiry I found she had not been 
inattentive. I am particularly thankful for this visit 
and see the hand of God in it, at a time when mischie- 
vous reports are raised about us; and I cannot but 
admire Mrs. Wang’s courage, for she was urged by 
neighbours to avoid so hazardous a visit. She and the 
servant are astonished at all they see and hear, especi- 
ally my great care of the children’s morals. The ser- 
vants are anxious, when I have vacancies, to place two 
young relatives here.”’ 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Onwarp! onward!—like the streamlct 

Softly gliding to the river— 
Pouring forth thy glad existence 

In sweet music to its Giver; 
Fertilising and refreshing 
All around—a daily blessing 

To this dusty world of ours— 
ITeaven’s own loveliness pourtraying ; 
Never in thy progress staying ; 

Haste through sunshine and through showers. 

Pilgrim to eternity, 


Onward! rest is not for thee. 
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Upward! upward!—like the eagle 

In his rapid flight untiring— 
Elevated in thy feelings, 

And to heaven itself aspiring ; 
Soaring on faith’s outstretched pinion 
Far above the world’s dominion ; 

Basking in truth’s radiant light ; 
Low, ignoble deeds despising ; 

Ever higher and higher rising, 
Till thou passest from our sight. 
Upward Christian! for above 


Lies thy momE of peace and love. 
W. N. P. 


“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


Ir was a bright day in early summer, when with a 
beloved frend, I went for the first time to visit an 
afflicted child of God. A walk of two or three miles 
through lovely meadows brought us to the cottage 
where this lowly Christian dwelt. My friend entered 
the cottage, bidding me rest on a fallen tree whilst she 
went first to see the invalid, and announce my arrival ; 
she soon returned, and told me to come with her. 

1 entered the cottage; the afflicted one was in bed 
below stairs. On that bed she had lain for the last 
five years, without once leaving it; she was partly 
raised and supported by pillows. The calm pale face 
bore marks of suffering, though not of sorrow, and as I 
extended my hand, and expressed sympathy with her 
in inereased illness, she replied with calmness, and 
even with a smile, “It is the Lord’s will.” My friend 
talked with her on subjects of deepest interest, whilst I 
sat quietly by, drinking in, I trust with profit to my 
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own soul. remarks that fell from the lips of one in 
whom dwelt the Spirit of God; and whose love to the 
Saviour was so warm, and whose faith shewed itself in 
that patience which those who are untaught by the 
Spirit, and who trust in their own righteousness, can 
never possess, It was with true peace, perfect peace, 
for her mind was stayed upon God, This servant of 
God was suffering, dear reader, from a severe internal 
disease, She was never free from pain; and yet, in 
the midst of all, she could sweetly sinile, and talk of 
God s vrent love to her. Her soul rested unwaveringly 
on Jesus, and to her was given the full assurance of 
eternal glory purchased by Jesus for her. 

My friend inquired of the invalid for her husband 
(who had been most kind and attentive during her long 
illness); and then for his mother, who lived in the ad- 
joining cottage. Hearing that she was ill, she bade 
dear good bye, and went to see the aged one; 
she quickly returned, and wished me to accompany 
her. 

The old woman was sitting up in bed; her bed on 

the ground floor, busily working with her needle. A 
large Bible lay beside her. She gave me an affectionate 
greeting, and then resumed her work. 
_ But she paused a moment, and looking into my 
friend's face, said, with quickness, “1 have been think- 
lug so of that verse that you repeated the last time 
you were-here, ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord 
and He shall sustain thee.’ I have been thinking so 
of the little word ‘sustain’: you told me that God would 
not take ayy the burden; but that He would sustain 
me; and so He has, and so He does. and so He will. 
W hat comfort there is in the thought.”’ 

lhe old Woman was suffering from asthma, and was 
very deaf. I asked her ina loud tone. what she was 
making; she answered, “ Children’s pinafores.’ She 
begged old print dresses from some of her richer 
inends, and made them into pmatfores for the poorest 
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people of the village. Poor as she was herself, she 
said there were some still worse off, and it was for 
them she worked; it was not much she could do, and 
yet it was a little. Instantly my friend's eyes and 
mine met; and the Saviour’s words flashed across the 
minds of each of us, “She hath done what she could.” 
We thought, too, of the widow’s mite cast into the 
treasury. 

It may be, dear reader, that you cannot do much ; 
you may be poor, or suffering ; but you.can do a little. 
The little, thin, poor old asthmatical woman, who 
loved her Savi iour, made garments for those who were © 
= still; her suffering, afflicted daughter-in-law, . 

y patience ‘and cheerfulness, glorified God in her 
trials; and you, each and all, can and will do some- 
thing for the glory of God, if the love of Jesus r reign 
in your hearts. 

A whole year passed away. I went again to visit 
these poor Christians, who were rich i in faith and good 
works. I went with the same beloved 'friend, and on 
an afternoon that was the counterpart of the one a 
year before. The aged and infirm old woman had 
gone home; she had received her crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. 

May not the villagers, the recipients of her kind- 
ness, have stood around her dead body weeping, as 
they did around the corpse of Dorcas, shewing the 
garments that she had made? Hap py old woman, 

te in life, at the 
eleventh hour, and anxious during the little span that 
remained, to do something for that Saviour who had 
done so much for her. She is now reigning with Him 
in heaven. 

Her suffering daughter still lived, though she had 
been much worse. She told me she had been so ill 
“that she thought she was gomg home.” She spoke 
as though she longed to be at home, safe in the bosom 
of Jesus. 
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“Going home,” I repeated ; “it will indeed be a 
home to you? How sweet to feel thus!” 

“Do not you,” she said, as she looked earnestly and 
affectionately at me ; “ Do not you feel as if you were 
going home ? ”’ 

That suffering saint still lives; her home is not yet 
reached.Awlf I see her no more on earth, may I meet 
her in heaven, the home of the redeemed! And there 
may I meet you, dear reader, among the number of 
those who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Dear reader, are you doing what you can? and are 
you going home ? 

BERTHA ANNE. 


THE DREAMS OF LIFE. 


“Night is the time for dreams ; 
The gay romance of life, 
When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah! visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are.” 


Montgomery. 


Tus silver moon looked in at a chamber window, 
where a mother and her only child were sitting after 
the business of the day. The maiden was gazing on 
the calm still beauty of the summer night, and watch- 
ing the moonbeams as they rested on the mountain- 
tops, and glittered on the fess leaves, and slept on 
om surface of the lake, and sparkled on the ripples of 
stream, and threw long fantastic shadows upon the 
evel lawn, 1 he mother’s eye rested upon her daugh- 
ter's fair young face, and watched how the shades of 
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earnest thought deepened on that pure brow, and the 
many-coloured fancies of the soul played around those 
parted lips, and the bright dreams of youth lighted up 
those expressive eyes; and, as she gazed, she thought 
of the dangers and of life, ,and sent up 
her svul in prayer to the All-watchful and the Al- 
mighty, that He would give his angels charge concern- 
ing her child, and shed over her young path the light 
of his love, to protect her from the trials of, this trou- 
blous world. 

The maiden’s thoughts were not of this; she looked 
up to the starry heavens, and sighed that her lot was 
cast among the grovelling things of earth, and fain 
would her spirit have left its tenement of clay, and 
risen otherialised to the mansions of the blest. Her 
thoughts were of life’s trials, not of its duties. 

Yet, what had she known of trials? UHers it had 
never been to know the heart-felt thirstings for the 
well-springs of affection, the ever-longing for the fount 
of human love. Hers it had never been to call up 
from the buried past, memories of friends, faithless or 
departed ; but her days had been brightened by the 
sun of domestic love. Yet, as she gazed up to the 
moon-lit sky, her heart went not up in thankfulness to 
the Giver of so much good; but was filled with mur- 
murings that the good had not been more. 

The mother’s eye was quick to note the gloom on 
her child’s countenance, and she said, “ Lilia, my own, 
what aileth thee? Wherefore these sighs, and whence 
these rising tears?’’ For the sorrow of the maiden’s 
heart had opened the floodgates of her eyes, and the 
scalding stream coursed heavily down foe cheeks. 


Then her heart answered to the voice of love, and she 

exclaimed, “ My life, of what worth is it? Youth is 

passing, and what have I done that I should be re- 

membered when this frail garment of mortality shall 

be reunited to its mother earth? That men should 

say of me, ‘A bright star hath set;’ and that they 
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_ When the maiden sew.that her words had: grieved 

her mother she was silent; but the thought wae. ever 
in her heart, “ How shall make myself a nam?” 

The summer passed in:ite us beauty, and - 
tumn, with ite hues of rusapt and gold; buf:ere winter 
had thrown his mantle of anow o'er the narth, the mo: 
ther had left her. place: and: gone, to..that bourne 


whence no traveller returns,’ and the daughter was 
launched upom the stormy sen of life, act 


_ The world ever loves those who. minister. to its ples 
sures, or feed. its vanity, or by their rare and loyel 
delight ite taste. dLilia.was richly dowered wit 
uty and talents, and the world smiled on her.an 
courted her, and offered her ite homage, and loaded 


with praise, And her early dream was. fulfilled — 


oung authoress, w writings 
he protouhl knowledge of man with the delieste 
tenderness of woman. Masicians praised the. young 
composer whose. harmonies were so: aweet, and whose 
melodies were eo thrilling. Painters praised the young 
artist, the productions of :whone pestcil were so true to 
nature, yet so full.of art... Their praise was freely ac 
corded—for she entered. not their lists to rival them—- 
6 on their praise waited the worship of the. multi- 
@, 
_ Yet her soul was sad, for amongst all the flatterers 
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who thronged around her, and proclaimed her queen in 
the realms of beauty and of mind, there was not one 
true heart that answered to her own, not one on 
whose words she could trust, not one on whose 
sympathy she could rely, and often when others deemed 
her supremely happy, she would say bitterly, “I alone 
am miserable. I cave achieved the greatness I desired; 
I have won for myself a meed of praise, I have made 
my name known among men ; yet I have none to love 
me, and none that I may love. Unloving and unloved 
I shall live and die; of what worth is my hfe? Iam 
weary of it.” 

Time passed on, and the maiden’s beautiful counte- 
nance bere trace of inward sorrow. The tbrilling 
words of eloquence flowed no longer from her ‘pen, 
her soul gave forth no harmony, and her paintings 
borrowed their sombre hue from the gloom of her own 
soul; and the world forsook one who cared no longer 
for its pomps and vain pleasures, but who wrote bitter 
things against it; and turned to some new idol, set up 
by fashion and caprice. 

The child of genius and of ambition more and 
more unhappy, and she said, “I will seek no more for 
fleeting fame or worthless praise; but I will return 
to my early home, and strive, with the help of the 
Almighty and the All-pitying, to fulfil my appointed 
duties. I will seek no more the creature’s admiration; 
but strive ever and earnestly for the approbation of 
the Creator. | 

The moon cast its pale radiance o’er the bed of sick 
ness, where lay a patient sufferer. The seal of death 
was on ber brow, and the heavy waves of long damp 
hair fell round her clammy temples ; but a sweet calm 
smile of happiness played round her mouth, and lit u 
her eyes. Friends, true and loving, gathered roun 
her couch to hear the last words. that fell from het 
lips. She told them of the vanity of life: —“ When 
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I was young,” she said, “I possessed a mother’s love ; 
but I despised it, and sought the world’s esteem, 
which, when gained, I found to be but hollow and 
false. Then, with a sinking heart, I left the path I 
had chosen for myself, and the broken cisterns which 
could hold no water, wherewith to slake my thirst 
for love and truth, and returned to the true and only 
cistern and fount of real and lasting happiness; and 
He, my Heavenly Father, in his mercy, received again 
to his fold his erring sheep. Ease came to my soul, 
and though the brightness of life was shadowed for 
me, yet the true happiness was mine of a heart recon- 
ciled to its God, and at peace with itself. The 

of God, which He alone can give, passeth all under- 
standing. Glory to Him that hath redeemed, and to 
Him that hath sanctified us.”’ She closed her eyes 
and fell asleep. It wae the sleep-of death. 


In a quiet corner of the vi churchyard, lie the 
earthly remains of Lilia. The fark sings his matins 


above her grave, and the early violet and the pale 
primrose ever bloom there; and the sweet delicate 
rose scatters its blushing to the summer air, fit 
emblem of her who sleeps beneath the velvet sod. 
The wise and the great thought not of her; but the 
poor and the infirm = hef loss; and though none 
said, “A star hath set this night,” yet many murmured 
sadly, “A holy spirit hath gone hence to its heavenly 
home, leaving us to mourn its absence.” A slab of 
unstained white marble marks the head of her last 
pera! 4 and on it is graven what she had herself 
designed for her gentle mother—a broken lily and a 
sheaf of corn; and beneath, the words: “‘ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.” 


CARLA MEREX. 
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THE TWO SPRINGS. 


THERE was once a man who had two springs of water 
near his dwelling. And the furthest off was always 
full, but the near one sometimes ran dry, He could 
always fetch as much as he wanted from the further 
one, and the water was by far the sweetest; moreover, 
he could, if he chose, draw out the water of the upper 
spring in auch abundance, that the dryness of the lower 
one should not be notived, 

The lower apring was very pretty, ouly the sunbeams 
sometimes made it too warm; and soinetimes an evil- 
disposed person would step in and muddy it; or a 
cloudy sky made it look very dark. Also, the flowers 
that grew by its side could not bear the frost; and 
if one drank too much of the water, it was apt to make 
him sick. 

But the other spring. There was “a great Rock; 
and from this, the cold flowing waters came in a bright 
stream that you could rather hear than see; yet was 
the cup always filled to the very brim, if it was held 
there in patient trust. And no one ever knew that 
we fail; yea, in the great droughts it was fullest ; 
and the water was life-giving. 

But this man often preferred the lower spring, and 
would neglect the other when this was full; andif | 
forced to seek the Rock, he was often w of waiting 
for his cup to fill, and so drew it away with but a few 
drops. And he never learned to love the upper spring 
as he ought ; until one year, when the very grass by the 
lower spring was parched, and he fled for his life to the 


other. And then it happened, that when the water at 
last began slowly to come into the lower spring, though 
it was very lovely, and sweet, and pleasant, it never 
could be loved best again. | 

_Dear reader, when we want anything this world can 
give, we must fetch the more from heaven. 
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THE BLACKSMITH’S REVENGE; 


OR, HOW TO GET RID OF A DISAGREEABLE NEIGHBOUR, 
A Narrative of Facts. 
THE AUTHORRSS OF HOME FTO, 


and Reger Saunders were neighbours, that ts, 
fav ne the word implies nearness of residence, Although they 
lived within twe ov three doore of each other, they were very 
unnelghbourly in every other sense, Mark Uutlor was offend 
with oyer Naunders, and would not speak to him when they 
happened to meet in the street; and Koger Saunders could not 
bear Mark Butler, and did all in his power to vex and annoy him, 

Roger was o blacksmith, and Mark was a carpenter; and 
people who knew them well used to say that Roger was as hot 
as his own fire, and that Mark was as tough and unimpressible 
as a log of his own wood; and their comparisons were nearer 
the truth than such comparisons generally are. The worst of 
the matter was, that both Roger and Mark professed to be 
Christian men, and their conduct therefore was the more blame- 
able. It furnished people with an occasion for casting ridicule 
and contempt upon religion; and the inconsistencies of Chris- 
tians, dear young readers, have perhaps done more to hinder 
the progress of Christianity than the attacks of its avowed 
enemies. 

For several months this unhappy discord had existed between 
Mark and Roger, and there was no sign of any reconciliation. Both 
Roger's wife—a neat, lively, bustling little woman, with rosy 
cheeks and black eyes that sparkled with good humour—and 
Mark’s wife—a delicate sickly creature, who was proverbial for 
her love of peace and quietness—would gladly have brought 
about a better state of things; but their influence was of no 
avail in this matter, for Roger and Mark seemed determined to 
keep their kindly feeling towards each other as far asunder as 
the poles. 

No one observed the growing alienation of the two neighbours 
with more concern and regret than Miles Jackson, an old 
farmer, and one of the oldest inhabitants of the place. He had 
not passed through life—comparatively uneventful as it had 
been to him—without having seen much, and heard more of the 
baneful effects of strife and quarrelling; and he thought it was 
a pity that Mark and Roger should bear such ill-will towards 
each other; because no one could tell to what sad results it 
might eventually lead. He determined to try whether he could 
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not effect some change; he knew that he had not very promising 
material.to work upon in either case, but he felt that it was his 
duty to make the attempt, and hope for the best. Miles Jackson 
was a plain old-fashioned man, possessing great benevolence of 
disposition, and a touch of humour and originality which made 
him generally welcome wherever he went, and which gave him 
liberty to say anything he pleased without causing offence, 
Truths, unwelcome truths, which would have been indignantly 
repelled, if uttered by another man, were patiently borne from 
him ; and he did much good in this way. 

Miles Jackson resolved to make his first essay upon Roger 
Saunders, for he considered that his hot and hasty temperament 
rendered him more susceptible than Mark Butler. Mark was a 
man of more intelligence and real principle than his neighbour, 
and if really convinced of his error, might be trusted for the 
future in preference to Roger; but oh! the difficulty of that 
“if!” Miles Jackson felt it so strongly that when he had put 
on his hat, he turned his head at once in the direction of bee rd 
forge. There was a small bill owing to Roger which re- 
mained unpaid for more than a week, through the illness of the 
man who usually settled his accounts; and Miles put that little 
bill and the money for it into his pocket, that it might make 
him an errand'to the blacksmith’s, 

After the usual salutations were over, and the little account 
duly settled, Miles was rather at a loss how he should introduce 
the real — of his visit; but his perplexity was suddenly 
relieved by er’s pouring forth his long catalogue of complaints 
against Mark Butler ; and, like most other complaints, he made 
out a good case for himself, and represented himself as a man 
that was exceedingly injured and ill-used. 

It would not have been civil for Miles Jackson to contradict 
any of the assertions which Roger made, especially when it was 
his sympathy and not his opinion or advice that was asked for; 
so he said not a word about the probability of there being as 
much blame due to Roger Saunders as to Mark Butler, altho 
it was by no means a doubtful matter in his own mind; but 
quietly assented to all that was said about the unpleasantness of 
having such a person as Mark for a neighbour, and only ex- 
pressed his surprise that his worthy friend Roger had not 
rms: to get rid of the unpleasantness long before that 


“Get rid of it! Mr, Jackson, how in the world can I do 
that? Mark has as much right to live here if he pleases as I 
have; but I am determined to put a stop to his insolent beh 
viour and remarks if I eager can,” 

the 


“Would it not be the wiser way, Roger, to pass over his 
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conduct as unworthy of retaliation? do not stoop to recrimi- 
nate. Forget and forgive, is one of the best of maxims.” 

“ What ! and allow oneself to be imposed upon, and called 
mean-spirited,” exclaimed Roger, with a vehement gesture, “No, 
no, Mr. Jackson, right is right, and I am not going to give way. 
I will make Mark repent that he ever interfered with me, that 
I will.” 

* Well,” replied Miles Jackson, as if convinced by the ener- 
getic manner of the blacksmith, that there was no other course 
to be adopted than that which he had proposed, “TI believe after 
all that your plan ia the best one, and that it is nobler to conquer 
than to be conquered. I could tell you of a most capital method 
= gaining your end, but perhaps you would not be willing to 

opt it.’ 

“What is it?” said Roger, inquiringly. 

“Why I hardly think you are prepared yet to go so far,” 
answered Miles J ackson, hesitating, “although if you could 
it would finally settle the business.” 

“Tell me what you mean, and then I can decide for myself,” 
said Roger, impatiently. 

“Why,” replied Miles Jackson, in a very deliberate and serious 
tone, “if Mark Butler were an enemy of mine, I would just 
burn him.” 

“Burn him!” repeated Roger, with amazement, “ what do you 
mean? You are making a joke of me, Mr. Jackson.” 

"No, indeed, Roger,” replied Miles, gravely, “I assure you I 
am quite in earnest.” 

** Nonsense, Mr. Jackson,” said the blacksmith, half- u- 
mouredly, half-crossly ; “no one in his senses would think of 
such a thing. You only want to laugh me out of my determi- 
nation to make Butler thoroughly ashamed of himself.” 

“On the contrary, Roger, that is the very thing I want to 
assist you in doing, but you dont seem willing to take my advice, 
Why do you so hastily reject a plan that you have not yet tried ?” 

“Tried!” exclaimed Roger, “‘ you are in a strange mood this 
evening, Mr. Jackson.” en suddenly changing his tone, he 
added, “ I shouldn’t wonder, after all, if you have some meaning 
in your strange advice, but I can’t imagine what you are driving ; 
at.” 


“Can't you?” said Miles, in his own peculiar quiet manner 
as he placed his hand on the blacksmith's shoulder, “then I will 
tell you. Whose words are these, Roger? ‘Therefore if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink, by so 
doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head,’” 

This unex quotation told powerfully on Roger; there 
was a sort of moral electricity in it, He stood for a minute or 
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two, if quite bewildered; and then a bright smile of determi. 
nation passed over his dusky features, and striking his hand 
emphatically on the table, he exclaimed, “I'll burn him! I'll 


burn him ! | 
reader, and yet Miles Jack- 
son smiled not; he was so pleased with the hearty response to 
his proposition of Christian revenge, that he could notice nothi 
else just then. He grasped Roger's hand, shook it warmly, an 
Your resolution, my friend, and may God bless 
your 

Some further conversation passed between Miles and , 
which we need not detail, suffice it to add that when the benevo- 
lent old farmer said goodbye to Roger, there was an expression 
of quiet happiness on his broad features, and that on passing 
Mark Butler's house, he looked at it with an air of evident 

Saunders turned away from the 


the enemy? Oh yes; Roger began immediately to put’ his 
heroic purpose into action. “ Strike the iron while it is ” was 
& favourite of his, The very next morning, as he was 
turning round the corner of his fo e, he saw, at a few ‘yards’ 

Mark Butler, and his ¢ child, a pretty little 
boy of six years determined 
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Wear irom his eye; anc moreover, was 
observed to be unusuall silent during the rest of the day. o) 
And now 
Or uninten- 
tionally—we cannot positivel say which—crossed over to the 
other side of the street: but Roger was not the man to be casily Y 
thwarted in his plans, so he crossed over also, and when he was if 
close upon them, he looked full at his old acquaintance and said, i 
with as much ease as he could assume, “Good morning, neigh- 4 
bour! what beautiful weather we have!” Mark either would = 
not, or could not give any answer; he certainly did not; the | | 
that ho wan fan too much by surprise tobe ab 
any 
However, Roger was satisfied the first decisive step had been 
taken on his part ; and he congratulated himself almost as much 4 
as if the victory were already won. “He will come round in | 
| time!” murmured the blacksmith, confidently, as he trudged ’ 
“ham Mark Butler felt must be left to his own consciousness, ; | 
anc our young reader’s imagination, 
Mark's. wits was, as we have already said, a weak, sickly a 
woman; indeed, the doctor more than hinted that she was in a ia 
SH 
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decline ; and her te was very fanciful. yecters Smee 
longing for strawberries ; but strawberries, it unfortunately hap- 
ied, were very scarce and very dear that season. Scarcely any 
bine in the village, except on few roots 
which grew in Roger Saunders’ garden ; and if Mark was envious 
at his neighbour’s success in rearing them, his affection for his 
sick wife must be pleaded in excuse, He would gladly have 
bought some from Roger, but he could not stoop to ask a favour 
of cne whom he so much disliked, A neighbour offered, without 
mettioning Mark’s name, to try whether would part with 
a sroall tity. The answer, although courteously expressed, 
was in the negative; “Mr. Saunders was very sorry, but t 
saved for a Mark was disappointed. 
e forgot—so unreasonable are angry people—that was 
ignorant of his intent in the application, and declared the 
refusal originated in spite to him. fo 
On his return, in the evening from work, he saw to his sure 
ee a large plate, half filled with beautiful strawberries on the 
itchen table; and he learnt upon inquiry, that they were a 
present to his wife from— Saunders! Mark was almost 
as nauch annoyed as he had in the morning. He would 
have sent back the fruit at once, but he had not the heart to 
deprive his sick wife of her unexpected enjoyment ; besides, half 
of it was already eaten ! 
“ Mrs. Saunders brought them herself,” said Mark’s wife with 
a bright glow of pleasure on her cheeks, “and she told me her 
husband was so glad that they happened to have some; it was 


very kind of him 

How did he know that you wanted strawberries?” answered 
Mark in a very ungracious tone. 

“Willy accidently: told Harry Saunders as were comi 
peel oe school the other afternoon, and told his 
ther.’ 


“ Willy has no business to talk to Harry!” said her husband 
meen | AT I wish Roger Saunders would keep his things to 


So did not Mark's wife, but she was a wise woman, end she 
held her ton 
Mark said no more about the strawberries; he wouldn’t of 
course taste one; that would have lowered his mo mrs 
much ; but the next time that he met Roger Saunders, ho could 
not help being a little more civi | 
“There is certainly a thaw,” said the blacksmith to himself, 
“he will be sure to melt in the end.” | 
A few weeks after the strawberry affair, a nice long job of car- 


pentering came into Mark Butler's hands, entirely through’ the - 
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recommendation of Roger Saunders. Thankful enough was 
Mark for the unexpected employment, for business was very dull 
indeed, and his wife’s ill health considerably increased his ex- 


_— yet he did not like to be indebted for it to Roger Saunders, 


owever, it could not be helped, neither could the expression of 
his thanks be avoided. Mark was naturally proud, but the very 
ride which kept him so long estranged from Roger, and made 
im averse to receive any favour from him, also led him to take 
the earliest opportunity of saying how much obliged he was for 
the recommendation which had been given. 

He tried to say it as coldly as he could, for fear Roger should 
imagine that he intended anything more than the commonest 
civility, but the blacksmith somehow was provokingly dull, and 
seemed resolved to treat him as one of his intimate friends, and 
his friendly little wife would fain have persuaded Mark to come 
in, and sit down, and take a glass of her new made cowslip 
wine. But Mark was not one of the “ persuadable”’ sort; he 
was offended with Roger Saunders, and offended he would 
remain, 80 he wished them good morning as distantly as if he 
had heen an emperor, and moved from the door step. 

But nity, was not going to let such a golden opportunity as 
this slip; he did not know when he might see Mark again, or 
have so good a claim upon his attention. So his “good 


morning,” was accompanied by a hearty shake of the hand, and © 


a few words which expressed his sorrow for. his own past uncour- 
teous behaviour, and implied a hope that they would be better 
neighbours in future. 

Mark, in spite of the freezing atmosphere with which he chose 
to surround himself, could not resist the kindly influence of the 
blacksmith’s manner and language, and before he well knew 
what he was about, he had actually half assented to Rogers’ 
sensible proposition. He was surprised when he got home, to 
think that he had yielded so far; indeed, like many obstinate 
people, he felt almost vexed with Roger, for having induced him 
act his Yet how could he persist in 
his opposition to Roger, when Roger appeared bent upon show- 
ing him every kindness in his power? Conscience 8 ses too, 
how much more noble and christian-like was the blacksmith’s 
conduct, than his own; and as he thought upon the events of 
the last few weeks, his heart was considerably softened. 

Still Mark was not won over to a hearty and ‘thorough recon- 
ciliation ; the blacksmith’s revenge was not complete. 

One fine evening as Mark was slowly wending his way home 
from the adjacent town, where he had been to purchase some 
nails, he observed an unusual commotion in the beginning 
of the village, not far from his own cottage, “What is 
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the matter?” was his inquiry, as he quickened his pace, toa 
little ragged urchin who was hurrying along at a — rate. 
How little did Mark anticipate the answer! “ Willy Butler is 
drowned, he fell over the bridge into the river.” 

Mark could never recollect how he reached his home, He 
seemed to see nothing, until he had passed through the crowd of 

itying gossiping neighbours, pushed his way upstairs, and found 
himself standing by his own bedside. There lay little Willy, 
his eldest exam, br pride and darling; his golden hair dripping 
with water, his eyes closed, and his face as pale as the white- 
washed walls around him. His mother was rubbing him with 
hot flannels, and Roger Saunders’ wife was helping her. Mark 
grasped convulsively hold of the bed-post, and turned away in 


ony. 

"ee He is coming too now!” exclaimed one of the women 
oyfully. 

Mant was overpowered on hearing this; the sudden revulsion 
of feeling was too much for him, and he would have fallen to the 
ground, had not a strong arm caught him,at that moment, It 
was Roger Saunders, the blacksmith, who §upported him. 

When Mark recovered his consciousness, his little Willy was 
lying in a warm, quiet sleep, with a pink flush on both his 
cheeks ; and the thankful father soon became composed enough 
to hear the particulars of the accident. It appeared that Willy 
and several of his playmates were running over the bridge after 
each other; and one of the boys had snatched hold of Willy’s 
cap, and pretended to throw it into the. river; Willy reached 
forward to save his cap, overbalanced himself, and fell into the 
water. His companions ran screaming for help, but the bridge 
was some (istance from the cottages, and poor Willy might have 

rished before assistance could have been procured, had not 

ger Saunders happened to come along. He plunged at once 
into the river, and happily succeeded in rescuing the little fellow. 

Mark looked up when his wife had got thus far, and his eyes 
met those of Roger Saunders; there was no occasion to speak, 
for Mark’s glance showed at once, that all pride and resentment 
had passed away, and that love and gratitude filled his heart. 
He held out his hand, and Roger squeezed it with most heart- 
felt cordiality. It was enough, the rivals were friends—nay, 
brothers ! 

The next afternoon, there was a little tea-party at Mark 
Butler’s. Roger Saunders was there with his bright, tidy, little 
wife; and our old friend Miles Jackson was another of the 
guests, What a pleasant evening they spent together! It was 
not the cake, nor the tea only, no, nor yet the cowslip wine that 
Mark’s wife poured out so , which made them feel 
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so happy, but it was the love and kindly feeling which pervaded 
every heart; it was the sweet peace which had taken the place 
of enmity; it was the consciousness of the victory which had 
been achieved by persevering gentleness and good will. The 
blacksmith had gained his revenge at last! The an ee and 
ill-will, which covered Mark's better feelings, as with a barrier 
of thick ice, had gradually melted away, and the warm streams 
of brotherly kindness and affection now gushed gy forth. 
Would that all our readers, both young and old, who are 
cherishing in their hearts, and manifesting in their lives, dislike 
towards some churlish and disagreeable companion or neighbour, 
could be persuaded to take a lesson from Roger Saunders. 
The best way to get rid of an enemy, is to heap coals of fire on 
his head; that is, by the irresistable warmth of generous and 
loving actions, to dissolve all his unfriendliness and opposition. 
Just give it a trial, and satisfy yourselves that we are right. 


FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS. 


[The writer of this seasonable and earnest appeal—a Sunday school 
teacher—was successful in gaining one of the prizes offered by Mr. 
Drummond of Stirling, for the best essay on “ Small Fellowship Meetings.” 
We are glad to introduce it to our readers.—Ep. | 


CHRISTIANS on earth are a spiritual community, 
ene certain doctrines, enjoying certain privi- 
eges, en certain ordinances, and discharging 
certain duties. They have assemblies for the purpose 
of celebrating the worship and advancing the interests 
of their Master’s kingdom. All of these differ con- 
siderably from each other, and all are necessary and 
important. The Sabbath congregation is more es 

ly for the public profession of faith, and the main- 
tenance of Divine ordinances; the prayer meeting, 
for the exercise of special united prayer ; the religious 
instruction meeting, for growth in spiritual wisdom 
and knowledge ; and the FELLOWSHIP-MEETING, for the 
interchange of love, mutual edification, and association, 
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to promote, by combined wisdom and effort, the welfare 
of the Church and the world. By this we mean 4 
special meeting of believers—of all such as, of old, 
“feared the Lord ’’—of all who are brethren in Christ, 
and of the household of faith. It is peculiarly the 
family circle, to whose unrestrained and blessed privi- 
leges none but brethren are admitted, and from whose 
cherished benevolence and trained affection spri 
those virtues that are to animate and comfort all. 
Unhappily, fellowship meetings are, in our day, few 
and seldom; nor can we overlook the cause. Some 
may be unconscious of the duty, others doubtful of 
the blessing, but many, we fear, are pervaded with 
sloth and worldly-mindedness—those sure causes of 
that fatal individualism of feeling, which, in our day, 
makes so. many to be Christian to themselves and for 
themselves; and which is going far to make Chris- 


tianity a mere idiosyncrasy of character—a certain — 


turn of the religious feelings in every individual—a 
something personal, independent, and isolated from 


the experience and sympathy of all others. Such,: 


alas! is too much the state of many in our congre- 
gations. The epee meeting would go far to 
remedy this—a union of sympathies and feelings—a 
union, not of name, but reality—a union, not like 
that of the forest trees, that grow together on the 
same soil, but like that of the kindred branches that 
twine round and enclasp each other. Too little has 
the duty and blessing of such meetings been insisted 
on. e should warn and exhort with all diligence. 
And surely the task is neither thankless nor ungrateful, 
The sympathies of many are on our side, and we but 
require “to stir up” their pure minds, by way of 
remembrance, to have them count it their glory to 
lead in the van of duty and love. 
Our object here is to show, as fully as our 


will allow, the duty and the blessing of such meetings. - 


Tue Dury.—We fear few seriously consider thot 
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fellowship is a Scriptural duty; yet so it is, and one 
very strictly enjoined. It is founded on precept, and 
enforced by example. The great and fundamental law 
of fellowship is the law of love, promulgated by Christ : 
the great and practical end of that law 1s — and 
edification. “ Love in deed and in truth,” says John; 
“ bear one another’s burdens,” says Paul, “and so ’’— 
by this active sympathy, this mutual interchange of 
offices—“ so fulfil the law of Christ.” It is as if 
e had said—* This law of Christ is a practical law. 
It is not a nominal affection, but an operative one. 
It is not merely ‘love one another,’ but ‘help one 
another ’—not merely ‘cherish affection towards each 
other,’ but ‘feel, and work, and pray for each other.’ 
We are not only to ‘follow after the things which 
make for peace,’ but ‘things wherewith we may edify 
one another.’ We are not only to pray for unity, but 
to exemplify it—to seek out those things which 
promote it—to practice all those mutual kindnesses 
and sympathies in which it practically consists.” 

Such truly is the fellowship enjoined in Scripture ; 
and, consequently, all the active duties necessary to 
its accomplishment are laid upon us. There is a “ la- 
bour of love ;” there is a “comfort of love;” there is 
an “edifying of love;” there is a “service of love.” 
We are to “look on the things of others ;” “to con- 
sider one another, to provoke to love and good works ;”’ 
to “ minister to each other” of the gift we have re- 
ceived; to “comfort,” and “edify,” and “ exhort” 
one another; to “comfort the feeble-minded,” “ sup- 
port the weak;” to teach and admonish “in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs;” to form concerts 
for prayer, and, in a word, to do all that in us lies to 
strengthen, edify, and unite our brethren. “ Love one 
another, as I have loved yon’ Such is the Divine 

“ag ‘eo let any one try to fathom the height or 

epth, the length or breadth, of that love, or to outdo 


what ithasdone. The highest endeavour of humanity 
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will be to it, but as the tiny sun of the dew-drop to 
the resplendent orb of day. 

But example is no less decisive than precept, in 
commending and enforcing brotherly communion and 
prayer. In an age long gone by, and amid abounding 
wickedness “they that feared the Lord” were wont to 
speak often one to another; and, even earlier, the 
royal Psalmist found brethren with whom to take 
“Sweet counsel together.’” He was companion to all 
that feared God, and could say from experience that 
the dwelling together of Renblaiom in unity was like 
the dew upon the hill of Hermon, where the Lord 
comnuntial a blessing. And the example of the pri- 
mitive Christians, and of those who, in all ages, have 
been the true, living Church, is equally emphatic and 
convincing. 

Of such a kind then are the duties of fellowship, of 
such extent the mutual obligations of real Christians 
—duties as binding as those of the sanctuary—obliga- 
tions as real as any that are laid upon us. No mere 
church communion, or ordinary casual intercourse, will 
ever make up for the neglect of them. Designed to 
promote the unity and love of the saints, and to be a 
medium through which to communicate greater bless- 
ings to them, they can be rightly discharged only 
in special communion and fellowship. In no other 
way can we fulfil the law of love, accomplish the end 
of Christ’s prayer, or reap the benefits of unity. - — 

Tue Biesstne.—This 1s threefold—blessing to our- 
— blessing to. the church, and blessing to the 
world, 

Blessing to Ourselves.—Think of the unity, the 

wth in , the efficacy of prayer, and the food 
or it, which fellowship engenders; think of the mu- 
tual love, the mutual instruction, the mutual memo- 
ries, the mutual hopes; think of the zeal and watch- 
fulness, the gentleness and forbearance, the growing 
wisdom and diffusive —e the light, the 
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confidence, and the foretastes of heaven. What hopes 
does it not help to brighten! what fears does it not 
tend to allay ! what difficulties to remove! what virtues 
to cheriah! what faith and love to strengthen! and 
and what duties to gladden and consecrate! Tt ta the 
precious ointment, that spreads beauty and freshness 
dew upon Hermon, that all we do with 
blowing, Inthe fellowahip meeting, more than in any 
other, those diversities of gifts and temperaments 


whieh God has designed, not for the dividing, but for. 


the increase of the Church, have their most appropri 
ate fleld of usefulness. As the union of the various 
colours produces the pure light, so the union of the 
various graces produces the perfect body. The whole 
body is “compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth ;"’ and, “according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.”’ | 

In the little number there may be a John, with his 
all-comprehensive love; a Paul, with his knowledge 
and indomitable energy ; an Apollos, with his persua- 
sive eloquence ; a Peter, with his burning zeal; and a 
Boanerges, with his stern discipline. How beneficial 
do we find this variety of gifts and experience! “ Iron 
sharpeneth iron,” and, “Two are better than one,” 
says Solomon; and so even the very fellowship of 
saints is a blessing. The man of large faith assures 
some weak and doubting brother; the man of large 
experience comforts and animates some tried and 
drooping disciple; the slothful are stirred up, the 
wavering are confirmed, the backsliding admonished, 
and the flame of piety kept clear and vigorous. 

How many an one has such intercourse kept awake 
on the enchanted ground, as well as delighted at the 
table, with Piety, Prudence, and Charity! for, as Bun- 
yan quaintly says, 


“ Saints’ fellowship, if it be managed well, 
Keeps them alive, and that in spite of hell.” 
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How many a one has it thrown a salutary restraint 
over, aud made him more watchful to maintain the 
he has made! many one haa it 
napired with warmer and caused to 
exert himaelf more in the vineyard of Chit! 
many a one haa ib warmed with a deeper did bolder 
of prayer, and & more aympathy for 
the wants and wooed of others! How many a one 
has it reseued from the path of error, and brought 
back again to duty by that “ word in season’ which is 
so ‘good!’ These Emmaus communings are truly, 
as the Apostle has considered them, means‘of holdin 
fast our profession, inciting us to love and to mind 
works. 

Equally remarkable are their advantages, also, for 
delight as well as for profit. °Tis in these meetings 
we are privileged to view the celestial city through the 
heavenly telescope, and to carry away an Eschol bunch 
of grapes from the rich borders of the promised land. 
How sweet a thing truly it is for brethren to live to- 
gether in unity. The fullest realization, on earth, of 
the love and charity that are to hold perpetual reign 
among the redeemed in heaven, it is at the same time 
the nearest approach to their full fruition of bliss, that 
earth can witness. | 

Blessing to the Church and the World.—Fellowship 
meetings are the nurseries of the Church and the lights 
of the world. Here young converts, or timid inqui- 
rers, find the greatest consolation and sympathy. 
Those who are much exposed to temptation, and those 
who cannot venture to consult a minister, have here 
strengthening and encouragement. Thus the true 
members of the Church come to know each other, and 
to feel interested in each other’s welfare and progress. 
The minister, also; is thereb rsonally connected 
with the true children of the wy becoming one with 
them as they with each other; and thus all tends to 
the strengthening of the body periect, binding it to- 
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gether with that tie of love and anxious sympathy 
which so intimately connected the fellowship meetings 
of the primitive Church (L Cor. xiv. 19—20). See 
how the young converts in the apostle’s time, strength- 
ened their faith by their often assembling for prayer, 
praise, and conversation (Acts ii. 44.) 

Mark too, the greater ings promised to united 
prayer and effort (Matt. xviii. 19), “If any two of 
to ask,”’ in many parts of 

ipture great stress is laid upon unity, and har 

blessings are promised to united effort, as if pur- 

to pre means of ing the 

| ip of hi nion in prayer is strength 

Well di godly Daniel now this (Dan. 

ii. re a that are like him, in every 
age, know 

Think again of the increased efficacy thus given to 
the ordinances of the sanctuary, and the extension of 
Christ's kingdom, by united prayer. Think of the 
revivals that owed their origin and continuance to it. 
Lo is a field — all 7 labour, women as well 

men, a8 Well as old; and those who cann 
descend lato the valley of Rephidim, to the battle, - 
here hold up prevailing hands on the mount of prayer. 


No one is exempted rom this duty, or in le to 


orm it; the strong must work, the feeb ; 
Phe weakest warrior on the field is a prince in the 
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vast importance of this | 
H ivileg a n we thus think of its | 
plication universal ap- 
pre conferred by fellowship and united 
estimated, on the other hand, by theireffects 
appear, at large, of what magnitude do they 
the benefit of united wisdom; in 
bine the improvement of the several 
i avert, b ch we are placed, the united effort t¢ | 
» the evils that wickedness 
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would bring upon us, and the hallowing influence of 
example diffused around by the love and Christian 
fellowship of the samts. her we work or shine, 
united effort is ever the more effective + but, 
even from mere union alone, beams forth a light that - 
gathers many to its brightness: Now, as in by 
times, seeing our love and good works, glorify 
and now, as among the first Christians, the peace 
fellowship of the Church is its increase and glory 
Itisa mi : ou have mighty power. 
Band together, ye soldiers of the cross, the ban- 
ivi are at the mercy of every foe. to 
each pe those did of old,-when the earth was 
f defiled with crime; pray to as the disciples did 
. in primitive times, when they brought angels from 
ia heaven to throw open their prison gates. Gaze not 
help upon the confusion and ruin around; but 
to your altars, and stand between the living and the 


Time is short, be all the more arduous. Be believing, 
importunate, and watehful, and you will hasten the 
| coming of that glorious day, when no one shall teach 
. his neighbour to know the Lord, but all shall know 
Him; when, not one of a family and two of a city 
shall go together to call on the Lord, but the whole 

earth shall rejoice in righteousness. | 


AND THEN? 


Frurero Nent was living at one of the Italian Uni- 
versities, when a young man whom he had known as a 
boy, ran up to him with a face full-of delight, and told 
him, that what he had been long wishing above 
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things in the world; was at length fulfilled; his parents 
having given him leave to study the law, and that he 
had come to the law school at this University on ac- 
count of its fame; and meant to spare no pains nor 
labour in getting through his studies as quickly and as 
well as possible. In this ai he ran on a long time, 
and when at last he stopped, his friend, who had been 
listening to him with great patience and kindness, said, 
“Well! and when you have got through your course 
of studies, what do you mean to do then ?”’ 

“Then I shall take my doctor’s degree,” answered 
the young man. 

“ And then?” asked Filippo Neri again. 

“ And then,” continued the youth, “1 shall have a 
number of difficult and knotty cases to manage; shall 
catch people's notice by my eloquence and zeal, and 
gain a great reputation.”’ 

“ And then ?”’ the other. 

“And then,” replied the youth, “why then, there 
can't be a question, but that I shall be promoted to 
some high office or another; besides, 1 shall make 
money and grow rich.”’ 

' “And then?” repeated Filippo. 

“ And then,” pursued the young lawyer; “ then, I 
shall live comfortably and honourably, in wealth and 
— - shall be able to look forward quietly to a 

v 
And then,” said the youth, “ 
youth, “ and then—and the 

Here Filippo lifted his voice, and again asked, “ And 
engl To which the young man made no answer, 
yi looked embarassed, and went away. This last 
ay then?” had pierced like a flash of lightning 
-_ is — and he could not get rid of it. Soon 
to the service of Christ, 
eseen Sethian of his days in making Him 
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Now, it is highly probable, dear reader, that you are as 
ardent and hopeful in your dreams of the future, as was 
this youthful student. Enthusiastic and sanguine, you 
wish, and you expect to get a fair proportion of earthly 
pleasures and comforts, and to obtain the rewards for 
which you are willing to work; you draw many a lovely 
picture of your success in life; of your home joys; of 
your celebrity amongst men. I have often sketched 
such imaginary scenes for myself, and am not disposed 
_ to find fault with your glowing anticipations. It is 
not wrong to “look forward;’’ it is sometimes neces- 
sary to do so; but the error into which all. persons, 
whether in the morning or the meridian: of life are 

rone to run, is that of not looking far enough. 
urely, to dwell with eagerness on the incidents of a 
hasty pilgrimage, and care nothing about the eccupa- 
tions of an everlasting existence ; to plan and purpose 
for time, while we make no preparation for eternity ; 
is, to say the least of it, both thoughtless and unwise! 
Yet thousands stop short in this way. Their mental 
vision seldom takes in more than twenty, thirty, or 
forty years; and if they sometimes give an unwilling 
lance towards the close of life, they are careful not to 
k beyond it. But is such conduct right? is it 
rational ? is it worthy of an immortal being? Is it 
manly or prudent, to live in practical forgetiulness of 
the real future; and to turn a deaf ear to the impor- 
tant inquiry, “ And then ?”’ 

Now, this subject is neither welcome nor attractive 
to you. It depresses your feelings, and throws a 
damp over your spirits, to be asked, as you point one 
after the other to the bright prospects looming in the 
distance, “ And then? Andthen?’’ Therefore, you 
strive to put from you all thoughts of death and 
eternity ; and to live now as if there were no here- 
after. You would like to be a Christian just before 
you die, in order that you may share in the felicities 
of heaven; but you do not wish to attend to religion 
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so long as you can do without it, because it would, as 
you ithagine, curtail your pleasures, and alter your 
pursuits. Like St. Augustine, the prayer of your 
ee is, “ Lord, convert me, but not yet.”’ . 

Has it never struck you, that with feelings and 
emotions like yours, the happiness of heaven, even 


could you attain it, would be no happiness to you? 


Heaven is a state as well asa place; and you want 
meetness for the one, as well as adinission to the 
other. If you do not love God’s service on earth, is it 
likely that you would delight in it above? A clergy- 
man was conversing with a sick woman of considera- 
ble intelligence, who died the next day. After he had 
finished talking to her, she said, with much expression 
of distaste, “ If heaven be such a place as you describe, 
I have no wish to go there.” ‘Oh, there cannot be 
a greater folly, than to expect that objects which now 
fill us with disgust, would in another world, create 
an interest, or produce enjoyment. On the contrary, 
their perpetual presence would be a vast aggravation 
of our dislike.”’ 
_ The only way, then, in which you can form any 
just expectation of realizing, or of appreciating the 
joys of heaven, is by a participation in them now. 
You must sympathise with the spirit of heaven here, 
if you would be fully conformed to it hereafter. God’s 
servants “ serve Him ;”’ some on earth, some in hea- 
ven; their talents differ, their work is varied; but 
_ and all are engaged in the promotion of his 
ory. 
Now, I want you to enter upon his service. Nay, 
lf invites you to do so, saying, “Son, go 
work to-day in my vineyard.’ Mind, He says “ to-day.” 
He does not think, if you do, that the last hours of 
life, or the enfeebled energies of a mind worn out in 
the employ of another master, are a fitting return for 
his unceasing goodness towards you. Think what 
claims He has upon your service. He made, and He 
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preserves you. All that you are and have is his; 
given—rather Jent—to you by Him, to be used for 
the accomplishment of his will. And He has redeemed 
you. He sent his only Son to make an atonement for 
your sins, and to win you back to Himself. Will Fou 
not come when He calls? His service is perfect free- 
dom, his yoke is easy, his ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and his paths paths of peace. Oh, you cannot 
tell until you have tried, the appiness which results 
from a heart at peace with Him! Nor will you find 
that religion casts any shadow over your sunny views 
of the future. It only brightens and fixes them. You 
will not work the less earnestly and diligently in the 
service of your fellow-creatures, after you have learnt 
to work for God at the same time. You will not “look 
forward”’ less hopefully, when accustomed to “ look 


above.” 
“And then?’’—dear reader ! oh, you will not be afraid 


of these suggestive little words, when you feel that 


there is a mansion preparing for you in your Father's 
house on high. “ he ee will give grace and glory ;”’ 
grace now, glory presently. Grace the commencement 
of glory ; glory the completion of grace. The future 
is but the sequel of the present. And the conscious- 
ness that they must one day part from the activities 
and excitements of this transient state of existence, 
will not distress nor alarm those who are progressing 
towards a nobler and never-ending life. 

Calmly and cheerfully the Christian goes on his 
way. The hope laid up for him in heaven both en- 
dears to him his approaching rest, and throws a soft- 
ened radiance ovér this world’s path. He looks for- 
ward with eonfidence and joy, knowing that he has the 
promise of the life which now is, as well as of that 
which is to come: and assured that God will be his 
Friend and his Guide even unto death. 

“Awp THEN?” I cannot give you the answer to this 
thrilling query. I cannot unfold to you the joys of 


. 
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heaven, nor deseribe to you the glory which will burst 
upon the ransomed spirit of the believer. All I can 
tell you is, that in God’s “presence there is fulness 
of joy, and at his right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore!" May you and I, dear reader, realize i 
our future experience what heaven is; “and then” 
we shall be satisfied when we awake with God's like- 
ness; when we shall serve Him perfectly, and dwell 
with Him for ever and ever ! 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE FOURTEENTH. 


Mrs. M. Turxx is something peculiarly interesting in these 
Mxmoriats OF A Betovev contain no stri- 
king incidents; indeed, they chiefly relate to domestic scenes, 
which can scarcely be supposed to interest any one but the rela- 
taves or immediate friends. Yet there is a charm of naturalness 


about them, a simple fervour of piety, and a rich ater 


and spiritual éxper hich rai 
which raises them above the average 
of these Memoirs ? 
rs. Mary Anna, a rds Mrs. Cooper, sister of the 
well-known and beloved Edward Bickersteth, : fe 


whet is your candid opinion of religious 


from the preface to Mrs. Cooper’s 
ive to oh, ristian biography can scarcely fail to be attrac- 

ee prc for its object is to exhibit Christianity in its 
one a on the individual selected for contemplation 
& subject which belongs to Christian 
noe | business — and bosoms ; hor can Christian biography and an 
our common frail humanity, placed under the dis- 

teaching, and training of Divine grace, fail, through the 


London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 
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Aug. But do you not think that s many poor and 
feeble memoirs are printed, which really have nothing but the 
affection of survivors to excuse their publication. 

Ed. Yes; but I also think that these very memoirs may suit 
‘poor and feeble” readers better than more exalted biographies 
could do. Provided the biographers content themselves with 
quietly sketching the progress of the departed, without attempt- 
ing to make them out something uncommon, I see not that any 
harm is done. I have known thousands counselled or encou- 
raged by the reading of memoirs which I should style, with you, 
not worth publishing. 

Aug. I have not done yet. Ought private diaries and family 
secrets to be laid bare for the gaze of unhallowed curiosity ? 

Ed. No, nor of hallowed curiosity, if there be such a thing, 
I deprecate any intrusion into the privacy of the domestic 
hearth, or any interference with living characters, which can be 
avoided. Yet the precious example of a Christian’s life ought 
surely to be ted as extensively as possible. And, through 


bi hies, believers, “ — dead, yet speak.” Every genuine 
and truthful memoir of a Christian, who has battled see 
the world in the strength of the Saviour, overcoming in the con- 
flict by faith in his b and righteousness, and through the 
might of his Spirit, and expiring in the calm repose of Obristian 
— the sweet smile of Christian joy, or the high praise of 
ristian triumph, is not only a fresh trophy to the Redeemer’s 
honour, bat a boon to the Church militant on earth. 
Emm. Mamma, what do you consider the particular benefit 


Grows these inle? 


Mrs. M. I think, my dear, that it especially respects the 
capacity for great usefulness in a state of protracted bodily 
suffering. It teaches with what meekness sweetness afilic- 
tion may be sustained by the Christian; and to what 6 vast 
extent, when sanctified, it becomes a blessing. Let us join with 
the writer in wishing, “that He who led the subject of these 
pages by a path of deep tribulation, yet of far deeper 
may enable both writer and reader to trace the steps of her pil- 
grimage, by following her, even as she followed Christ.” 

Emm. Our next book is a fictitious one, but so beautifully 
true to nature, that I can scarcely believe that the JOURNAL OF A 
Poor Youne Lapy,* is notan actual record. The plot is ex- 
tremely simple, and the incidents are but few; but the little 


* Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
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history is full of the most touching pathos, most lovely Christian 
sentiment, and, what is not always found in the same com- 
nionship, most thorough, sound, practical, good sense. The 
Scalinds forced by poverty, to quit her sheltering home, 18 ex- 
posed, at the nore hteen, to the difficulties and dangers of a 
worldly house, where she fills the humble office of governess. A 
childlike trust in God, and constant realization of his presence, 
enable her to pass, without injury, through various trials, to 
sustain the true dignity of the Christian character, and, by much 
love, humility, and perseverance in well-doing, to win those 
around her to the Saviour’s cross. 
id. A translation, I perceive. 

Emm. Yes, from the German, but without the German 
rhapsody or affectation, It is as simple and unpretending as you 
can possibly imagine ; and in manner and construction, reminded 
me of one of Chambers’ tracts, “The Journal of a Poor Vicar.” 

Aug. “Simple and unpretending,” will also do for a criticism 
of Dr. Cumming’s SanpatH Mornine Reapines on Exopvs.* 
They are less flowery than some of his other writings, and only 
profess to “elucidate customs and explain difficulties with sim- 
plicity and clearness.” Dr. C. however, has brought together 
all the information needed for this purpose, in a careful, pains- 
taking manner; occasionally quoting largely from works, so as to 
render his commentary valuable to those who do not possess 
large libraries. At the same time, the style is so familiar and 
unassuming, that this voiume will admirably suit for family 
reading. 


Ed. 1 suppose; that Dr. Cumming’s originalities are not ex- 
cluded ? 

Aug. They are still apparent; as, for example, in deriving 
from the narrative of Moses interposing between the contendin 
Hebrews, an argument in favour of improving the tae 
domestic condition of the lower orders, and raising them from 
their barbarous physical degradation. 

Ed. Have you anything else to notice ? 

Aug. Only that there is a kind, lively manner kept up 
throughout ; and that the author loses no opportunity of causing 
his comments to bear upon the conscience. 


Emm. It is not always that the title of a book is thoroughly ° 
descriptive of its contents, 


Ed. Perhaps, not eften. 
Emm. Tus Scysnine or Greystonr,t however, is not the 


—_ 


* London: Shaw. 


* London: Binns and Goodwin. 
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only title of a book for girls, written by the Authoress of 
“ Louis’ School Days,” but also is the theme on which it is 


composed. 

M rs. M. What is the object, then ? 

Emm. Its object is to show how a Christian girl did spread 
sunshine wherever she went; not by any extraordinary exercise 
of extraordinary gifts, but by the quiet efforts of a calm and 
affectionate spirit. ‘The Authoress wished to counteract the love 
of excitement, the religious dissipation, and the mistaken views 
of the true end and aim of life; too prevalent among a large por- 
tion of professing Christians, Her cure is, “Study to be quiet 
and to do your own business ;” and her design is, to show that 
“a girl’s first duties lie at home;” and while she would have 
her burn with zeal to extend her little sphere of usefulness, never 
thinking she can be enough and do enough, for the glory of Him 
who died for her; she would urge her to see that these first duties, 
which God in his providence has plainly allotted her, be cheer- 
fully and diligently performed, and to learn that the best blessing 
in this life that a Christian woman can demand for herself, is a 
spirit of patient waiting 

Mrs. M. 1s this design properly carried out ? 

Emm. I think so. Do you, Mr, Editor? for I think you 
have read it too. 

Ed; It really is admirably done. I consider it superior to 
the story of Louis, and, in many hy equal, in graphic power 
and gentle pathos, to the “ Wide, Wide World.” The sketch of 
the Ladies’ Working Party—or, as Tom called it, “The Indian 
Mission Gossip-Aiding Society life-like. 

Aug. What can you know about such things, sir ? 

Ed. Not much, Augustus, to be sure; but I once established 
a Juvenile Working Society. 

Aug. And attended all its meetings ? 

jd, Only the first, to get it going by a few kind words and 
counsels, 

Emm. Did you find they assisted, to use Tom’s words, “ in 
the transmission of scandal ? ” 

Ed. Somuch so, that the lady at whose house the meetings 
yr. held, sent for me in much anxiety to know what was to be 

one, 

Emm. What did you do? 

Aug. Went, and scolded the ladies, of course, 

Ed. No; I recommended one of the party, a good reader, 
and a not very diligent worker, to read some interesting work. 

Aug. Did that check the transmission of scandal ? 

Ed. I hope it did; at least, I heard no more of it. 

Aug. Here is a Second Edition of Samuel Martin’s Yoururvi 
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Deverorment.* It is a sequel to a similar volume, which was 
found so useful to young men, that the author has been induced 
to print another set of Discourses to Youth. He now classifies 
the hearers according to character; and has written thoughtfully, 
practically, earnestly, with a plainness and home-thrustiness of 
speech, that many preachers would have shrunk from. 

Mrs. M. What is meant by AccommopatTED Trxts? 

Ed. The writer anticipates the reader’s difficulty in under 
standing his title. 

Aug. He should have used a plainer one, then. 

Ed. And he kindly explains it in the preface. He means, 
“nassages of Scripture quoted in a sense not intended by the 
inspired writer ; judging from an examination of the words them- 
selves, together with the context in which they stand.” Now, it 
is quite true that there are many conventional applications of the 
text, which are not sanctioned by any correct principles of inter- 
as the necessity for Christ's passing through 

amaria (although this text is not mentioned by our critic), which 
as any one with a map will at once see is a geographical necessity 
—and it must always be a laudable attempt to assign the true 
sense to Scripture texts. The author deserves praise for his well- 
intentioned efforts, although I think that he may have difficulty 
in sustaining all the interpretations he proposes to substitute. 


Leo. A book for me at last! I don’t get many books now; 
they are all for you grown up people. , 


Mrs. M. And what have you now, darling ? 

Leo, SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE NursERY.t 

Ed. By « young lady who once told me that she thought she 
had « vocation to write one book, and only one. Her vocation 


appears to have been renewed many times, for she is authoress 
of several works. 
Leo. It seems very pretty. 


Ed. 1 have no doubt it is. The simplest language is used, 
the actual words of Scripture being employed as much as possi- 
ble ; and there are twenty engravings. A book by the author of 
the “ Female Visitor to the Poor” will be sure to be good, . 


* London: Ward and Co. 


* London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 
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TE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


N New Year’s Day 1560. Cucen 
Elizabeth went in state to 
St. Paul’s. A Pray- 


6 9 AK er Book, splendidly 


bound, and lustra- 
1 ted with Popish pic- 
wokjo- tures, was placed On 
oo Fo her majesty’s cush- 
ion by the dean. Eli- 
zabeth examined it 
with curiosity, then frowned and 
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blushed. After a moment’s consideration she put it 
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or 
As tea 88 service was over, instead of mounting 
as usual, she walked to the vestry room, 
called for the dean and asked him why he had given 
her the new Prayer Book. When he explained that 
he had placed it there as a new year’s gift to her Ma- 
jesty, the queen remarked that’ he could never have 
iven her a worse, for that she had an aversion to ido- 
to images, and pictures of saints and 
and the r lies resembling the Holy Tri- 
nity ; and reminded him of her proclamation against — 
images, pictures, and Romich relics in churches, 
When the dean humbly declared that he acted in ig- 
norance, the queen expressed her hope “that God 
would pardon his sin of ignorance, and grant him ¢ 
“7 pirit, and more the 
D inquiry it was found that cigners had su 
him with the illuminated, or the 
er 
he salu spirited rebuke of our 
tant queen, was soon seen in the careful. 
“tod walls London churches 
‘ngs, and the substitution of Seri 
Romish errors, 
attempts, in the present day, 
| | the minds of the young, the 
susceptible, or the influential ; impressions which shall . 
BVO & Popish cast to the thoughts and feelings. and 
surely, pr the mind for the fall 
, And should we not earnest! 
hing in sculpture, inting, garni- 
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| LEYDEN : 7 
A TALE OF THE SIXTSENTH CENTURY. 


Chapter III. 


“ Iv our country is saved we shall bear all,” said Philip ; 
but, having by this time reached the’door of his dwelling, he took 
leave of his companion, and entered, although not without a deep- 
drawn sigh, and a moment’s pause on the threshold. 

_ Pale, anxious, and care-worn, were the faces that tet Philip’s 
eye. Lisa, true to her own unselfish nature, looked up and 
smiled the welcome she had no heart to speak, but immediately 
afterwards resumed her endless task of sewing, while old Réné 
sat gloomily watching the two children, who crouched together 
on the floor, Alphonso vainly endeavouring to amuse his 
ae companion 80 a8 to wile away the pangs of hunger. 
or some time the group remained in silence; all common- 
= words of hope, consolation, or encouragement, had already 
waid so often that they had lost their power, and the lan- 
guage of complaint was never heard from the lips of any one 
of that resigned, though sorrowin family, for none would 
willingly have added a s weight to the load of suffering 
the had to bear. 
| ip broke at length the mournful pause. “ " he said, 
“put away that work ef thine; it can be of no use.” 

“Do not so, brother,” was the reply, “ it will give us 
one day's food at least,” 

“Thou canst surely spare a few moments from the task to 
come and breathe the fresh air of heaven. See how beautifully 
the sun is séfting, how richly ite golden light is poured even 
through this narrow window,” 

Lisa threw down her work, and quickly prepared to comply 
with his invitation, But it was evidently something more than 
the fresh air and the evening sun that bad tempted to do #0, 
“ Brother,” she said, after they had walked for a few minutes 
together in silence, * I have long wished for this opportunity of 
speaking to you alone.” 

“T what thou wouldst say,” Philip rather hastily inter- 
ru “ Alphonso—” 

‘ Nay,” answered Lisa, “ it regards not him,” 

‘* Then I wronged thy genoroug heart, my sister.” 

_“ But. my father,” she continuad, andina . 
slightly tremulous voice, “thow must soon be to him son’ end. 


both, dear Philip.” 
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“But for the tone in which thy words are uttered, I would 
say thou wert jesting with me, Lisa.” 

“Brother, would I jest on death; and, above all, here and 
now?” she asked, solemnly. ‘No, I am speaking the truth 
before Him in whose presence I shall be ere long.” 

“Lisa!” exclaimed Philip in heartfelt astonishment ; for if 
ever his sister's dimmed eye and young faded face had spoken 
to his heart the same mysterious warning, least of all did he feel 
it at that moment, when her cheek was burning with the glow 
of excitement, and her whole mien irradiated with more beauty 
than he had ever seen it wear in the fulness of health and 
strength. “ Do not give these sad thoughts a place within your 
heart,” he said at length, “what you have felt is but the de- 
siression which is a natural consequence of so much fatigue 
and suffering: you have been overworked of late.” 

“ But I shall rest very soon,” she answered, “and sweet and 
deep that rest will be. Think not I am deceiving myself. I do 
believe, Philip, that when God is about to call us home, He ever 
sends some mysterious inward warning of the death-angel’s 
approach, that we may prepare to meet him. I know not how 
or by whom that warning comes to all. He hath ministers 
enough that do his pleasure, and they are more and oftener 
around us than we think. Perhaps they are sometimes sent fo 
whisper softly to the hearts of his own children, that the many 
inansions in their Father’s house are ready to receive them.” 

“Does the Book of God speak so, sister?” asked Philip. 
* Alas, you know much more of it than I.” 

“But will you not try to learn it now, dear Philip, that you 
may read it to my father in the long winter evenings ?” 

“Winter! the reaper’s song has not yet ceased, and which of 
us will live to see the snow on the ground again ?” 

“T never shall at least. When first I felt my health and 
strength failing me, I tried to think, as you do now, that it was 
but natural. In vain I sought to blind “myself, it would not be, 
Philip. Do I not know the shadow of the grave and the foot- 
step of death when it is coming? But I also know that my 
Redeemer liveth ; He will be with me through the dark valley ; 
his rod and his staff shall comfort me, Kind friend and brother, 
wilt thou not seek Him too ?” 

As she was speaking these words, Philip felt a hand laid on 
his shoulder, and turning, started to see his friend Quinten, not 
as he had left him last, pale, spiritless, and dejected, but with a 
gowing cheek and an eye beaming with excitement. 

“There's hope for us yet, Philip,” he said, abruptly, “ we'll 
have bread to eat, or we'll die for it.” ; 

“ Where, how shall we get it ?” 
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“ How can we hope to get anything now, save by our own | 


strong arms? If they will not give us justice we will take it, 
we will force it from them. We mean not to lie down and die 
of famine at the commands of Messer Adrian Van der Werf. 
Our hearts and our hands are strong with the strength of despe- 
ration, and we will make him give us what we want, or yield.” 

“Vield! oh, Quinten, is it come. to this?” 

“T have many that will join me,” he continued, without 
noticing Philip’s interruption, “and the whole city feels as 
I do.” 

“ Not all the city,” said Philip. 

“Ohno! not all—the burgomaster, of course, and your heroic 
commander John Van der Does, with a few other desperates, 
who feel morally certain that their necks will answer to the 
Spaniards for past crimes should the city fall into their hands. 
Of course their watchword is hold out to the last, and why 
should it not; a surrender never would procure ¢heir pardon ; 
and what do they care that thousands should pine and die to 
save them from the executioner’s axe ? ” 

“ Quinten, you wrong our rulers, and misinterpret their 
motives.” 

“ Not I, indeed,” was the answer; “I but charge them with 
doing what all the rest of the world does, thinking and acting 
only for themselves; but I claim the like liberty for us, the 
oppressed down-trodden thousands of whom they take no 
thought. All the bread in the city is spent, and if we submit 
there is nothing but starvation before us. But we won't starve: 
we are the largest party, and the strongest party, and we'll 
force them to yield. Perhaps the Spaniards may be mereiful, 
at least—”’ 

“ Merciful!’’ exclaimed Philip, as his lip trembled and his eye 
flashed with indignation. ‘“ Look to the powers of darkness 
themselves for mercy rather than to our yrerey tyrants. Are 
not they the debased mindless tools of their king—that kin 
whose hands are dyed with the blood of his own and only omy 
Have they any delight save in violence and cruelty? What was 
the fate of Haarlem? What has been the fate of every place 
over which the black shadow of the Spanish flag was cast ? 
You have seen what they were in war; you have seen what they 
are in peachy you had five years’ enjoyment of their government, 
would you like it again? Would you like the Spanish priests to 
set their feet on your necks again, only irritated and not cowed 
by your half-hearted opposition? How would you enjoy being 
turned over to the cond mercies of the Inquisition ?’ 

“TI have heard enough to make my blood run cold,” said 
Quinten, “ yet I doubt if any torture they could devise would 
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be more painful, more maddening, than the slow, daily, hourly 
death, we are enduring now.” 

“Speak not of it till the sword has pierced through a own 
soul as it has through mine. I once had a brother,” he added, 
in a lower and deeper tone, “you know his tale, Quinten, and 
will you ask me to yield to his murderers, will you ask me to 
force our rulers to do so? Take in one word my answer, I never 
will: I would rather die a thousand deaths.” 

“ Spoken like thyself, my own brave brother,” said Lisa, gently, 

Both the young men started at these words, uttered in a low 
and feeble, although not faltering voice. So agitated and 
absorbed had Quinten been by the subject which engrossed all 
his attention, that he had scarcely perceived the presence of 
his friend’s sister; and even if he had done so, this was no time 
for the words of friendly greeting and kindly interchange of 
courtesies, which would have taken place in happier days. Yet 
was there something in the soft tones of that earnest voice, as 
well as in the few words of encouragement so calmly and cheer- 
fully spoken, that struck to his very heart, and seemed to re- 
proach him with weakness and cowardice in repining at that 
which one apparently so feeble and timid bore without s 
murmur. His conscience condemned him ; and when, after some 
more conversation, he parted from Philip, it was evident that 
he considered his friend's course the nobler and more honour- 
able one, although he had not strength to pursue it. But nature 
had made one a leaf to be borne hither and thither by the winds 
of impulse and opinion, and the other a stately tree, fast rooted 
in the soil of fixed principle, and able to battle bravely with the 
fiercest storms. 

Lisa’s words proved pe a few more days of want and 
privation fougd her laid on the bed of languishing, from which 
the boding hearts of those who loved her told them but too 
plainly she would never rise again, 

Nearly at the same time a note, fastened to the wing of a 
carrier pigeon, brought the welcome tidings that the Prince of 
Orange had at last resolved upon ¢ arrying into execution the 
only measure which could possibly iellove the besieged, but 
which, on account of its fearfully destructive nature, had been 
avoided as long as possible. This was no other than opening 
the dykes, which, by laying the whole surrounding country 
under water, would, of course, oblige the Spaniards to abandon 
the siege. Hope and joy now took the place of despair and 
anguish in the hearts of the besieged, and these feelings were 
excited to the uttermost when it was learned that William of 
— had been true to his word, and the awful act was done. 

¢ Prince also caused flat-bottomed boats to be constructed 
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and laden with provisions, which would be borne to the city by 
the same waters that swept away its assailants. The inhabitants 
who, with a few exceptions, had evinced under the pressing . 
hardships of the siege an admirable degree of fortitude, now 
thought their toils and sufferings were over at last, Joy and 
triumph beamed in every face, and nerved many a languid arm 
with new strength and courage. 

So much the more heart-crushing and unendurable was the 
bitter disappointment which follow The dykes were opened, 
and relief was in their very sight, yet in vain. The waters rose 
not one foot above their ordinary level. Man had done what he 
could; every nerve had been strained to save the devoted city, 
but God withheld that, without which, all man’s efforts were 
unavailing. Not a breath of wind swelled the sails of the 
heavily laden boats without, or even stirred the dark folds of - 
SF ee national flag that still waved proudly over the citadel 
en. 

en that their last hopes were blasted, the courage which had 
s0 long upheld the unfortunate citizens gave way, and they sank 
into utter despair. All the bread and corn in the city had long 
since been exhausted; then everything that the ingenuity of 
man, pressed by hunger, could possibly turn into nutriment, had 
also failed ; and now there only remained, as their last resource, 
a wretched and disgusting food, prepared from the skins of 
animals slaughtered during the siege. | 

As usual, pestilence trod fast on the heels of famine, and 
both combined with the ravages of war, bade fair to turn the 
once populous city into a desert. All the riches of the wealthy 
were inadequate to save them from the pangs of hunger; but 
the poor—what could they do in a time like this? " 

With patience and fortitude their miseries were borne by the 
family of Réné Van Rosenveldt, The appearance of comfort 
which the room they occupied had worn in happier days, had 
gradually changed to one of utter desolation onl wretchedness ; 
at most, all the furniture which remained consisted of a few rude 
seats and an humble bed, on which Lisa now lay. 

DEBORAH. 


THE PASSING CLOUD, 


As I sat in the office, my law papers around me, I 
could see out in the hot breathing streets the golden 
sunshine, brightening alike the dull heavy wain and 
the glittering carriage of the patrician. 
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“ Regule Generales” never seemed so hard to 
master as they were that afternoon; and the Blue 
Books looked out on the sunlight, which was creeping 
like a peaceful smile along the dirty wall opposite, 
with such unsympathetic gloominess that I was glad 
to hear the heavy booming of St. Paul’s, as it tolled 
in measured tones, the hour of four. Indeed, I could not 
help fancying that its voice was more sullen than 
usual, and I hurried on my hat as I thought of the 
green fields, and new-born primroses, and the grand 
sunset there would be. , 

So away I went, humming a tune, one of pensive 
strains, and yet my favourite, when the dark clouds 
were gone, and the sky blue. /) 

L can't account for it, but I felt more than usually 
annoyed that afternoon, when an orange boy dodged 
before me with “Three a penny, sir;’’ and the twang: 
ing pronunciation with which the omnibus conductor 
shouted the word “ Bank,’ fell with extraordinary 
discord on my ear, 

And, as Lremembered the open country where there 
would be the bleating of the sheep, or the gentle 
fanning of the soft evening air, I hurried on, swinging 
my stick as Ll went with such vehemence that I am 
‘afraid it was the terror of every ancient lady I passed. 
“ ILow grand is nature! how noble in all ‘her opera- 
tions!” | exclaimed, as I toiled to the brow of a hill, 
and sat down ona stile to rest. Before me opened 
a wide expanse of valley with hills rising on the other 
side, and the sun hanging over them like a vast drop 
of crimson blood. Between them and me were brown 
woodlands, and broad fields, blushing with the first 
green tints of the blades of early wheat, mingled, as 
they were, with the burnished clods of earth gilded 
by the setting sun. 

potter changing hues of the 
ing the ounteous largess of nature, who 
et feasts in every highway, where the way- 
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faring man, though a fool, may sumptuously fare, 
Whilst I was thus musing, a man, advancing from the 
opposite side of the hill, drew near. His pace was 
not rapid but firm. At every step he planted his 
walking stick into the ground, as if it was indeed made 
for the practical purpose of assistance, and not of 
mere amusement. hen he found he had reached 
the summit, he turned round with a complacent and 
half triumphant countenance to look at the ascent, 
whose declivity he had conquered. I ventured to 
remark that it was. fine evening.. He very cour- 
teously replied to my observation, affirmatively. Upon 
this I took courage to:ask him if he had observed the 
peculiar beauty of the cloud on which the daylight 
was yet pillowed. ! it may be pretty,”’ 
said fos “but for my part it appears to be only a 
cloud, and may, for ought I know, be down to-morrow 
morning on the City in the shape of a dense fog, 
blinding and choking us, and filling the streets with 
its dismal presence ; stopping half the business of the 
town, and half my returns.”” Having thus delivered 
himself, he placed his stick once more to the ground, 
and using it as a kind of lever to set himself_off, he 
started for the smoke, and I suppose, for home,~s 

I looked after him in silence, wondering if he were 
born in some of those dusky alleys where the lightjof 
noon sickens and hangs. her head, and passed a boy- 
hood in places where there was no green thing.,; The 
west was becoming grey and the cloud had turned to 
dun, when I jumped from off the stile to follow his 
footsteps. I fell into a moody train of mind, and my 
meditations were on this wise:— — | 

What this man says is true. In one sense it is a 
cloud—-a common cloud, a vapour, that arose from 
some most foul and unwholesome marsh, belike; a 
thing to be detested, and which had better never been. 
And yet it is equally true that it had the appéehrance 
of an amethyst, over whose rough surface a thousand 
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deep red glories wandered. O changeful nature! De- 
ceiving metamorphosis! What dost thou teach me in 
all this? Am I to believe this a wanton tricked out in 
gaudy shows, whilst underneath thy heart is like a 
cage of unclean birds? 

‘And in that hour’s stillness there arose an after 
voice ‘within, a deeper thought; and in words dark 
with excess* of wisdom, as the peseeyae, Be pee thers 
its blackest hue. before it loosens the bright flash, it 
answered thus:—“ Art thou not finite, vain man! one 
side alone of the smallest dew-drop that trembles in 
the morning air, thou alone canst see! And dost thou 
think to comprehend the great whole that contains 
thee, and see at one glance the Infinite in all its ma- 
nifestations ?’’ | 

I had no reply. Many thoughts rushed through my 
mind in jumbled forms and disappeared. And then 
' wprose in softened majesty the form af one walking 
this world—a Man, bone of my bone, and flesh of m 
flesh. Now in the narrow dwelling where fever fin 
its ready victim; now in the byeway where sits the 
ty outcasts; now in the dwelling on the hill-top, 
where the olive-scented winds toy with the trailing 
branches of the vine, with soft rushing noise; at his 
feet human hearts ee in through human ears, 
and human speech, words of wondrous.wisdom ; now, 
behold, with a scourge of small cord in the courts of 
the temple, He drives out the traffickers and the mer- 
chandizers, who, by their buying and selling, desecrate 
that holy place; now weeping at the grave of a lost 
friend, in tenderest grief; now hanging on a cross in 
rom oy woe, and crying out in human anguish and 
dou } “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” ‘Truly, this was a maw whom God had raised 


up. 
ie Nevertheless, as He passes by, in Him I recdgnise 
* Proverbs i. 6. Os 
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something more than brother. Are there no traces of 
the inner glory bursting through the veil of flesh ? 
It is the garden of sorrow. Weary humanity sleepeth, 
but the Divine Man wrestles on with the last earth- 
ward inclinations and tendencies of that body which 
He weareth. Alone there in the night the God 
triumphs: “Thy will, not mine be done.” <A howli 
storm is on the lake, The hungry waves roar aro 
yon little bark with open jaws, Poor rowers, they 
will not reach the shore; and there will be a sleepless 
night for many a restless head. But a worse fear 
starts those drenched mariners. What disturbed © 
spirit is this walking on the stormy waters? Is it not 
more than Rang | Christ drives away fear with his 
_ simple “ It is I,”’ but the wonder remains. 

And as I walked on, that form passed also from my 
mind, but I knew that it was Gop manifest in the 
flesh. Stern logic asked me how it could be God and 
man at the same time? The bright evening cloud 
arose, and stwod before, as a living answer, I felt I 
could, in small measure, apprehend a weighty truth 
without having the power of comprehending «¢; for, 
as the cloud stood between me and the sky, and though 
a thing of earth was all glorious with the light of 
heaven, so, if man would look with his heart, and not 
a possible belief that the son o was t 
of God 

I reached the streets where huge commerce with 
her thousand feet was treading the stony ways of the 
city. I began to feel tired; and then I wished for 
the practical stick of the man who had me on 
the hill; and, without quarrelling with the intonation 
of the conductor, I hailed the first omnibus that 

. Half an hour after found me sitting in front 
of a cheerful fire; a cup of tea smoking on the table; 
and myself too busy with the material comforts of life 
to do much else, ; 
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BARLY AFFLICTION, 

But my walk that evening had taught me some- 
thing, and there was.a deeper peace on my heart; and 
whilst I finished my evening meal I couldn't help 
thinking how many sides there are to things, and that 
if we would grow wise we must learn to wait in pa- 
tience. And so, more contented with myself and the 
world in general, and less inclined to think harshly of 
the man to whom any great truth presented itself in 
a different aspect than it did to me, I trimmed my 
lamp, and turned to the pages of Sugden with a newer 
zest. 


St. Sirtthin’s Lane. 


EARLY AFFLICTION. 


4 

Tuere’s paleness on thy youthful cheek, 
And shadow on thy brow; , 

Oh, can it be the world should speak 
Stern truths to such as thou? 

What shall the coming years declare, 

If sufferings deep, and wasting care, 
Preach sharp monitions now ? 

How mournfully shall die the strain, 

Whose prelude swells in wails of pain ! 


Our life brings stories sad to hear, 

q And dreary sights to see ; 

It gives with every joy a tear, 
And grief with all our glee: 

Yet, keeps not in its longest range 

A sight or sound so drear, so strange, 
As is the misery 

That lies on youth’s expanding powers, 

Like snows of March on early flowers. 
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Woe for the agile limbs unbraced 
By sickness long and dire, 
The langour on each feature traced, 
The clear eyes’ dying fire! 
For richer treasures lost; for gleams 
Of bliss, and hope, and cherished dreams, 
That one by one expire, 
Extinguished in the hopeless gloom, 
Stretched out before thee to the tomb! 


Woe for all these! In accents low 
The sufferer made reply, 

“Lament not thus; it is not so; 
I am content to die: 

Nay more, content to live; yet feel 

Vigour and health depart, and steal 
Away as rosetints fly; 

And linger unrepining on, 

Though all life’s loveliness be gone. 


« Because I know the Hand that smites 
This weary heart of mine, 
And im my spirit’s history writes 
Sad words along each line; 
I do not grieve in vain, nor bear 
One pang my Father’s love could spare ; 
So meekly I recline, 
And watch. the tempest shroud my sun, 
And only sigh, ‘His will be done.’ 
“ There is a piercing Eye can scan 
The maze before me spread ; 
There is a wisdom well may plan 
The way my steps should tread ; 
There’s One that better knows than | 
By what wild paths to reach the sky 
His children must be led; 
That One my watchful guide shall be, 
And I will trust Him faithfully. 
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“ Alas! I know how fair, how bright 
Life’s stricken blossoms were ; 
But not what deadly fruits the blight 
Nipped as they budded there. 
Sharp briars hedge my rugged way ; 
It may be lest my feet should stray 
By dangerous steep or snare ; 
I see the thorns on either side, 
But not the yawning gulfs they hide. 


‘And thus I check my sorrow’s flow 

When murmuring thoughts begin— 

I know not from what darker woe 
This sickness folds me in; 

But know that happier far in truth 

Is he who suffers pain in youth 
Than he who stoops to sin: 

My God my troubled lot has cast, 

And Ue shall bid me rest at last.” 


FP. 
THE MISSES BUT. 
TWO PORTRAITS FROM REAL LIFE. - 


not a professional portrajt-painter, I am 
going to sketch the features of two ladjes with whom 
I am intimately acquainted; and when I have done so, 
you shall tell me which delineation you think is the 
most pleasing. I cannot promise you very finished 
drawings, neither will they be highly-coloured; but 
you may depend upon the faithfulness of my represen- 
tations, as | invariably employ, for such purposes, the 
pencil of truth, And you will Sahably he able to 
Judge from personal observation, of the correctness of 
my pietures, as LT have not much doubt but that you 
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have occasionally met in the circle of your friends, one, 
or beth, of the ladies who are now about to sit to me 
in my study. | 

Their names, [ must tell you, are alike; and they 
frequently reside in the same house, which is rather 
strange, as there is not the slightest degree of rela- 
tionship, nor yet a shadow of similarity between them. 
I shall give to them on the present occasion the appel- 
lation of “ But.’ It may be their real name; it may 
be an assumed one ; it is sufficient for my purpose that 
it is short and appropriate, 

Permit me now to introduce to your notice the 
elder of these ladies. She is sitting in a neatly-fur- 
nished parlour, enjoying, as a little girl once expressed 
it, “a sociable cup of tea;’’ that is, according to her 
explanation, “a cup of tea with a good deal of speak- 
ingaboutit.’’ Miss Chattie, an old friend, has called to 
see her this afternoon, and has easily been prevailed up- 
on to stay and share her evening meal. A good natured, 
easy-tempered, gossip-loving character is Miss Chattie ; 
and the Letina’ of news which she is accustomed to 
carry with her, makes her in general an acceptable 
visitor, for most persons like to learn all they can about 
the doings of their neighbours. 

So there they sit cosily round the fire, each ensconced 
in & large easy chair, and looking, as they feel, quite 
at their ease. What they are talking about you shall 
hear; I do not intend to give you their conversation 
ina consecutive form, for that would take up more 
- room than their remarks are worth; besides being un- 
_hecessary for the attainment of my present object. 
I have an object in view, dear reader, as you 
will find out when you get to the end, or — 
_ before ; so, although my report will be a truthful one, 


_ you will bear in mind that there were many intervening 
sentences, I state this, lest you should say that a con- 
-Yersation bearing so directly upon one point, is not 
life-like, nor natural, 
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“What do you think of the Clarksons, who have 
lately come to our Church ?” asks Miss Chattie, “ arn’t 
they nice, genteel-looking girls ?” 

“They are rather pretty, especially the youngest ; 
but they are not at all lady-like, either in their dress or 
their manners. I expect Mr. Clarkson is one of those 
men who have risen from a Jow origin, and made mone 
rapidly in business. There is an appearance of ali 
garity about him.”’ 

“Perhaps there is,” was the reply; “he will be 
an acquisition to our Church, though, for he gives so 
freely. He thinks nothing of subscribing five or ten 
guineas to any society ; and at the missionary meet- 
ing, last evening, he handed Mr. Robinson a cheque 
for five-and-twenty pounds. Was it not generous ?”’ 

“It has that appearance, certainly, du¢ I cannot 
help thinking it was done for mere show. Mr. Clark- 
son does things in such an ostentatious way. He 
evidently wishes to be théyght well of by his new 
minister, and to bring himself forward in the congre- 
gation, so as to become a person of influence.” 

“ Have you seen Helen Lister lately ? She looks 
Me pale and languid ; I hope she is not going into a 
uccihe, | 
_ “Oh, there is no fear of that. She always says she 
is not well, but I believe its only mere nervousness 
and want of something to do. If she had to work 
hard for her living it would be all the better for her.’’ 

“I went to see Mrs. Peters yesterday,” observes 
Miss Chattie, as she helps herself to another lump of 
sugar, “ whata pleasant woman she is, and so friendly.” 

“Yes ; there is great warmth in her manner, dut I 
dont think she has much heart. She is an agreeable 
acquaintance now, but if we were in trouble or poverty, 
l question whether she would be likely to help us.” 

‘ Her house is handsomely tastitahed, isn’tit? What 
a beautiful carpet she has just got fur her drawing- 


room.”’ 
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“ Tt is a very good one, I allow, for she told me what 
it cost, but the colours are too glaring, and it doesn’t 
match well with the rug. She spares no expense with 
her house—indeed, { should call her extravagant—dut 
she is sadly deficient in good taste.” 

“ Have you read Mr. Thornton’s new little book ? 
I bought one the other day, and thought—for I had 
only time for a hasty glance at it—that it seemed 
written in a lively, interesting style.”’ 

“| think it is dee than his last one, du¢ he writes 
too hastily ; he does not take pains enough ; there is 
an abruptness about his rou which I don’t like.”’ 
. “He is certainly a very clever young man.”’ 

“Very clever, but very conceited. When you meet 
him in company, there is a look-at-me-and-admire-me 
air about him, which isanything but attractive. He talks 
very well, but it is with too much self-importance. ‘I 
am somebody,’ is evidently his own opinion of himself.” 

“ What a great deal of good Mr. Desuett is doing,” 
remarks Miss Chattie, presently. ‘“ He is so full of 
energy and zeal, that he accomplishes the work of two 
ordinary people himself, as well as stimulates the 
efforts of others by his example. It is a pleasure to 
see anybody so active and useful. He is a most devoted 
Christian.’ 

“* But he wants ballast; he is too much influenced 
by his} feelings, and ready to be carried a. by excite- 
ment.) His zeal is not always according to knowledge. 
I hav¢ no doubt he means well, but he is too hasty and 
inconsiderate at times.”’ 

“His children I am: told, are fine little creatures, 
and remarkably intelligent for their years.’’ 

“ But they are sadly spoilt. They seem allowed to 
do just as they like; and have such expensive picture- 
books and playthings. Mrs. Bennett is an amiable 
woman, but she is too easy and indulgent to manage 
such high-spirited children as they are; and her hus- 
band is seldom at home. I dare say he is very useful 
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in the various societies which he advocates, but if he 
were to look a little more after his own family, he 
would, in my opinion at least, be quite as much in the 
way of his duty.”’ 

“Talking of duty reminds me of our sermon yester- 
day morning. How practical it was; likely, don’t you 
think, to stir people up? Mr. Robinson is very faith- 
ful and pointed in his applications.”’ 

“True; L admire his earnestness, but he is not suffici- 
ently experimental in his preaching. He should remem- 
ber that his flock requires food as well as instruction.”’ 

“Don’t you think he is much more animated than 
he used to be ?”’ 

“Yes; his manner is certainly improved, bué his 
sermons are not so well studied as they were when he 
first came. His ideas are good, du¢ his language wants 
elegance ; it is too rough and unpolished.” 

Now, dear reader, if you are not tired of these 
edifying remarks, 1 am; so we will leave these two 
friends to finish their tea by themselves, and take our 
departure. Will you accompany me to another dwell- 
ing, and enter another parlour, where you will have an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing the fair namesake 
of the lady whom we have just visited ? 

Miss But, the second, is not in her own house. She 
is spending the afternoon with a cousin, for the pur- 
“~ of assisting her in the completion of a set of 

by-things, which she is making up for a poor 
woman ; and our heroine’s fingers are moving as fast, if 
not faster than her tongue, which is more than I could 
venture to aflirm of all lady sempstresses. 

Mabel Grave, the cousin, is a tall, thin, rather fret- 
ful-looking individual, whose natural element seems to 
be that of fault-finding. Listen to what she is sa ing : 

Have you heard of Mr. Westerton’s failure? He is 
completely ruined, my brother says; will not have a 
penny left when his affairs are settled. It is a pity 
that they have been so extravagant.” 
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“But, my dear Mabel, a man may fail in business 
without bemg extravagant. Mr. Westerton has had, 
I understand, some heavy and unexpected losses 
lately ; and I know he lent a very large sum of money 
to his uncle, which he never got back again.”’ 

“Ah, Il was sure you would find some extenuating 
plea. You must, however, admit that Mrs. Wester- 
ton and the girls dressed rather above their station.” 

“ Well, perhaps they did, dué if they wore expensive 
things, they made them last a very long time; so that 
they probably did not spend more than others. And 


one or two of the oo are very clever with their © 


needles, and the to help a good deal with the 
dress-making, which was a saving.”’ 

“The eldest boy, Harry, will have to turn over a 
new leaf now, I expect,” continued Mabel; “he has 
run wild for some time, doing nothing, unless it has 
yen mischief. I am afraid he will never come to much 
g 

“ He is very young; we must trust he will improve, 
Mabel. He has many faults, bu¢ he has many good 
qualities. He is wilful and giddy, dut he is very affec- 
tionate, and easily led by kindness ; and this erm re- 
verse. may steady him, and induce him to exert himeelf.”’ 

“I had a call from Mr. Arden, this morning,” 
remarks Mabel. “ He wanted a subscription for his 


_ Ragged School, and he had so much to say about it, 


4 
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that I was glad to give him a trifle in order to get rid 


_ of him. He is so hot about his plans always, that I 


quite dread to hear of any fresh ones. Ragged Schools 
being in the ascendant with him just now, he appears 


as if he could not talk of anything else; and to listen 
_ to him, you would imagine that they are destined 
| ae | to evangelize the nation, and to convert the 
world,’ 


“ Yes; he wants a little more moderation occasion- 
ally ; dué he is one of our best collectors. He can get 
money where others cannot. A converted heathen, 
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when accused once by a white man, of being too en- 
thusiastic, replied, ‘1t is better to boil over, than not 
boil at all;’ and I suppose Mr. Arden would say the 
same.’ 

“What a proud - Miss Taylor is,” says Mabel, 
as she stitches with increased energy; “she never 
speaks to me if she can possibly avoid doing so; and 
when I have asked her to tea, she has invariably 
declined to come; just because her father was a 
baronet, and she has a little more money than some 
people! It is so absurd!” 

“She is not very sociable, it is true, Mabel; bué | 
think it proceeds from reserve rather than pride. I 
have noticed that she often colours and hesitates when 
obliged to converse with any one; and I should fancy 
that she is shy and timid.” 

“Have you been to visit Aunt Martha, lately ?” 
inquires Mabel. “ Not that there is much pleasure to 
be derived from her company, for she is so cross and 
so easily offended, that it is difficult to get on smoothly 
with her.”’ | 

“ Her natural temper is certainly not a happy one, 
but she was never taught when young to control it, 
and this makes it more difficult for her to do so now. 
She ought not to give way to her feelings as she fre- 
quently does ; but, poor thing, she has a great deal to 
try her, and to irritate her temper.’ 

“That does not give her, as a professed Christian, 
any excuse for yielding to anger and impatience,” 
said Mabel, decisively. 

“No, Mabel, bu¢ it gives us an additional motive for 
bearing and forbearing with her. If we keep in mind 
the trials and temptations which she has to contend 
with, we shall not harshly condemn her, but we shall 
pity her, and pray for her.” 

“It does not signify, then, how bad our tempers 
are, says Mabel, in a pettish tone; “it is not our- 
selves, but our circumstances which are to blame.” 
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“No, no, Mabel, we are not to judge others; but, we 
are to judge ourselves. Let us take the beam out of 
our own eye, before we try to take the mote out of 


our brother’s. I would not think nor speak lightly of 


another’s fault; de¢ I would not forget that, ‘ charity 
covers a multitude of sins.’ I often check censorious 
and self-complacent feelings, by the recollection of a 
remark of John Bradford’s, who, when he saw a 
criminal led past his house to prison, said, ‘ There goes 
John Bradford, dwt for the grace of God!’” 

Now, dear reader, I have finished my sketches, and 
laid aside my pencil. Will you tell me which portrait 
you prefer ? and which you are inclined to take for 
your model? It is grievous to think how many 
Christians (?) resemble the first. I hope you will en- 
deavour to copy the last. And then, even in these 
days of religious gossip and scandal, your likeness may 
be portrayed in these ancient but expressive words, 
“When charity and good nature open not her 
mouth, the finger of silence resteth upon her lips.” 

Dear reader, as you rise from the perusal of this 
paper, don’t try to evade the force of any “ word in 
season ’’ which it has brought to you, by saying, 
“ Yes; the remarks are very good, bu¢t-—————..’ 

ALICE H ——. 


NON SINE LUMINE! 
[Motto inscribed on the north face of a sundial pedestal.] ~ 


Non sine Lumine ! 
E’en on that side of thee 
Where no sun cheerily 
Reacheth his glance, 
Save in full summer-time, 
Just at the eve and prime, 
- When a stray beam sometime 
Smileth askance. 


—— 
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There drive the sleet and snow 

When winter whirlwinds blow, 

Or spring's pulse beateth low 
In the dark night; 

Yet, ’midst the whirling gale 

Should the clouds rend and fail, 

Looks forth the north star pale, 
“Not without light!” 


Non sine Lumine— 
So will the true heart be ! 
However northerly 
Life’s face be set: 
Just as the day declines, 
Hope round the corner shines, 
Faith's pole star breaks the lines 
Of wild regret. 


Non sine Lumine— 
Earth's darkest misery, 
Oh, gentle Charity, 
Yet might be found; 
Be it thy care to see . 
That this inscription be 
Through loving smiles from thee 
On all around. 


Saviour, I look to Thee! 
Non sine Lumine 
Will all my voyage be 
If Thou wilt steer; 
In my most Arctic nights 
Let the Aurora lights 
O’er the cold iceberg heights 
Northwards appear 


Guide me o'er life’s dark sea; 
Then from its treachery, 

Through death's great mystery, 
Where reigneth night. 
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Non sine Lumine 
Let my last passage be, 
Into eternity, 
Where reigneth light! 
ELLICE. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF DR, JUDSON. 


ApowrraM Jupson was born in Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, where his father was pastor of the Baptist 
Church, on the 9th of August, 1788. 

At an early age he gave promise of unusual ability. 
His intellect was acute, his power of acquisition great, 
and his perseverance unflagging. To ai elements 
of character, he added a love of pre-eminence, and 
great self-reliance. His natural temper was amiable ; 
and his sister retains a vivid recollection of his affec- 
tionate. tenderness towards her, and of his great kind- 
ness to inferior animals. 

He was taught to read by his mother, when only 
three years old. His father had gone from home ona 
_ short journey, and she, wishing to surprise her hus- 
band, took that opportunity of teaching the child to 
read. He iene so ra idl , that he was able to give 
_ his father a chapter of the Bible on his return. About 
a twelvemonth afterwards, he used to collect the 
children of the neighbourhood around him, and mount- 
ing a chair, go through the exercises of the pulpit 
‘with singular earnestness, and greatly to the ira- 
tion of his auditors. 

Before reaching his tenth year, he had oe quite 
reputation for good scholarship, especially in arith- 
metic. In the grammar school he was noted for his 
proficiency in the Greek language, His schoolfellows 
nicknamed him “ Virgil,” or, in allusion to the pecu- 
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liar style of the hat which he wore, aa well as to his 
studious habita, “Old Virgil dug up.” 

Ilo waa not quite twelve, when he heard Vielbore 
at hia (ither's talk a great deal of & new exposition of 
the Apooulypae, Which they pronounced a work of 
mare interest, Now, the Revelation waa the book that, 
of all others in the Bible, he delighted moat to read ; 
and he had searched the fow commentaries his father 
possessed, without getting much light upon its myste- 
ries, The new exposition was owned by a very awe- 
inspiring gentleman in the neighbourhood; but 
Adoniram felt that he must have it; and, after com- 
bating a long time with his bashfulness, he at last 
determined on beg#ing the loan of it. He presented 
himself in the great man’s library, and was coldly and 
sternly refused. For once his grief arid mortification 
were so great, that he could not conceal the affair 
from his father. He received more sympathy than he 
anticipated. “Not lend it to you!” said the good 
man, indignantly, “1 wish he could understand it 
half as well. You shall have books, Adoniram, just as 
many as you can read, and I'll go to Boston myself 
for them.’’ He performed his promise, but the desired 
work on the Apocalypse, perhaps for judicious reasons, 
was not obtained. 

_ When about fourteen years of age, his studies were 
interrupted by a serious attack of illness; and it was 
more than a twelvemonth before he was able to resume 
his customary occupations. Previously to this, he had 
been too actively engaged to devote much time to 
thought ; but as soon as the violence of the disease 
subsided, he spent many long days and nights in re- 
flecting on his future course. His plans were of the 
most extravagantly ambitious character. Now he was 
an orator, now a poet, now a statesman; but whatever 
his character, or profession, he was sure in his castle- 
building to attain.to the highest eminence. After a 
time one thought crept into his mind and embittered 
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his Suppose he should attain to the very 
plonaele of whieh human nature eapable 
what then? Could he hold hie honours for 
favourites of other ages had long been turned 
to duet) and what wae it to them that the world still 
railed them? What would it be to him, when a 
swe years had gone by, that America had never 
known his equal? He did not wonder that Alexander 
wept when at the summit of his ambition; he felt 
very sure that he should have wept too. Then he 
would become alarmed at the extent of his own soar- 
ings, and try to comfort himself with the idea that it 
was all the result of the fever in his brain. 

_ He had always said and thought, so far as he had 
thought about it, that he wished to become truly reli- 
-gious ; but now, religion seemed so entirely opposed to 
all his ambitious plans, that he was afraid to look into 
his heart, lest he should discover what he did not like 
to confess, even to himself—that he did not want to 
become a Christian. He was fully awake to the vanity 
of worldly pursuits, and was on the whole, prepared to 
yield the palm of excellence to religious ones ; but his 
father had often said, he would one day be a great 
man, and a great man he had resolved to be. 

He entered college at sixteen; and having lost his 
fifteenth year by illness, he was obliged to apply 
himself very closely to his studies, and seldom gave 
himself any respite, even during the vacations. On 
receiving the highest appointment in the commence- 
ment exercises, his ‘delight knew no bounds. He hur- 
nied to his own room and wrote, “ Dear father, 1 have 
got it. Your affectionate son, A. J.’’ He then took 
& circuitous route to the post-office, that he might 
quiet the beatings of his heart, and appear with pro- 
priety before his class-mates. 

It was at this period that French — was 
sweeping over the er like a flood. Young Judson 
did not escape the contamination. In the class above 
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| a son and manners, but a confirmed fe A very — 
‘ strong friendship sprang up between the two £ 
men, and Judson soon became, at least 
great an unbeliever as his friend. 
| 4 Immediately on closing the school at Plymouth, — 
3 Judson set out on a tour the Northern States, _ 
4 Before doing so, he had unfolded his infidel sentiments EY 
g to his father, and had been treated with the 4 
natural to a masculine mind that has nover doubted, 
G is own destruction. His mother 
q ment; but he had nothing to op- _ 
lighted him to his room, that he 
place him next door ‘ 
that, tor the poor 
feeling whatever; and 
nevertheless, a restless — 
Of what t lord had 
| ‘ ©, and in the of night, he felt — 
steal over him at the question, for +t & 
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clear-minded, intellectual, witty E—-; would 
he say to such consummate boyishness ? 


thoughts would revert to the be sick ma. Wan be a : | 


immortality ? or was hes apaniaren 
a dark, u Ol Perhaps 
thinker,’ educated hristian 
over by a Christian mother. and 
—— g man ; and im imagi he was foreed 
val bis 
the flood of li 
which it poured into his chamber, Chopelled all 
“ superstitious illusions.” As soon as he had risen he 
went in search of the landlord, and inquired for his 
fellow-lodger. “He is dead,” was the reply.’ * Dead!” 
poor fellow! the doctor said he 
survive the night.”” “Do:-you 
know bio'was??” “Oh yes; it was a young man 
from Providence College, a very fine fellow ; his name 
was E——.” Judson was completely stunned. After 
hours had passed, he knew not bow, he attempted to 
- pursue his ; but one single thought occupied bis 
mid ai words—dead! lost! lost! were vontinually — 
in his ears. He knew the religion of the Bible 

to be true; he felt its truth; and he was in 
| In this state of mind he resolved to abandon his scheme 
of travelling, and at once turned his horse’s head 
homewards. 
He was now with the of 
crisis, the Rev. Dr. Gat. 

and the Rev. ie Stuart, professors in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, visited his father, 
and that he should enter the seminary. After 
some indecision, be did so. He arrived there in 


didate for the ministry , but as a ore 7 
nest the arriving at 
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He had become thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
views of life which he had formerly cherished. Aware 
of his personal sinfulness, and conscious that he 
needed some great moral transformation, he yet 
doubted the authenticity of revealed religion, and 
clung to the deistical notions which he had lately im- 
bibed. His mind did not readily yield to the force of 
evidence. This is by no means an uncommon case ; 
nor is it at all difficult of explanation. A deeply-seated 
dislike to the humbling doctrines of the cross, fre- 
quently assumes the form of inability to apply the 
common principles of evidence to the case of revealed 
religion. Men of unusual strength of will, and a 
somewhat too confident reliance on the decisions: of 
their individual intellect, are peculiarly liable to fall 
into this error. 

Mr. Judson’s moral nature was, however, thoroughly 
aroused, and he was deeply in earnest on the subject 
of religion. The professors encouraged his residence 
at the institution, wisely judging that so diligent an 
inquirer must soon arrive at the truth. The result 
justified their anticipations. In the calm retirement 
of Andover, guided in his studies by men, the praise 
of whose learning and piety is in all the Churches, 
with nothing to distract his attention from the great 
concerns of eternity, light gradually dawned upon his 
mind, and he was enabled to surrender his whole soul 
to Christ, as his atoning Saviour, This event occurred 
in November, about six weeks after his removal to 
Andover, On the 28th of May, 1809, he made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, and joined the Third Congre- 
gational Church, in Plymouth, of which his father was 
then pastor, ; 

The change in Mr. Judson’s religious character was 
hot attended by those external indications of moral 
excitement which are frequently observed. The refor- 
ination wrought in him was, however, deep and radical. 


With unusual simplicity of purpose, he yielded him- 
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self up once and for ever to the will of God, and with- 
out a shadow of misgiving, relied upon Christ as his 
all-sufficient Saviour. From the moment of his con- 
version he seems never, through life, to have been 
harrassed by a doubt of his acceptance with God. The 
new creation was so manifest to his consciousness, that, 
in the most decided form, he had the witness in him- 
self. His plans of life were, of course, entirely 
reversed. He banished for ever those dreams of literary 
and -political ambition, in which he had formerly in- 
dulged, and simphy asked himself, How shall I so order 
my future being as best to please God? The portions 
of his correspondence which belong to this so in- 
dicate an earnest striving after personal holiness, and 
an enthusiastic consecration of every endowment to the 
service of Christ. 


OUR FRIEND SLEEPETH., 
JOUN XI, 


On mourners! clad in garniture of woe, 
With softened tread ye come, and each one weepeth ; 
But why should tears of fond affection flow ? 

Our friend but sleepeth, 


Calm as an infant in repose he lies, 

While holy angels guard around him keepeth ; 

And undisturbed by clamour or surprise, 
Sweetly he sleepeth. 


Oh, he was weary of earth's constant strife, 
Of cares which oft the heart in anguish steepeth ; 
Now freed from all the varied ills of life, 


In peace he sleepeth. 
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His labours are exchanged for glorious rest ; 
The harvest of his toils with joy he reapeth ; 
With arduous services no more opprest, 

Our friend now sleepeth. 


Our friend? oh yes! he still is ours; for love, 

The fancied boundary of earth o’er-leapeth, 

And clasps our brother in his home above: 
He only sleepeth ! 


He is not dead! the Christian does not die, 
When the last slumber o’er his eyelids creepeth ; 
His happy spirit soars beyond the sky ; 

His body sleepeth. 


Then leave him in his quiet, lowly bed,- 
Where lovely flowers the hand of friendship heapeth ; 
Weep not for him; his joy is perfected ; 

In Curist he sleepeth. 


But he shall wake when, like a coming storm, 

The judgment-call through all creation sweepeth, 

And God's own voice shall rouse each lifeless form ; 
Till then he sleepeth. 

H. M. W. 


THE OUPHE OF THE WOOD; 
OR, 


THE TRIAL BY RICHES. 


ae Vuphe, perhaps you exclaim; and pray what might that 


An Ouphe, fair questioner—though you may never have heard 


of him—was a creature well known (by report at least) to your 
great, great grandmother; it was currently reported that every 
forest had one within its 


| | its precincts, who ruled over the woodmen, 
and exacted tribute from them in the shape of little blocks of 
wood ready hewn for the fire of his underground palace —such 
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blocks as are bought at shops, in these degenerate days, and 
called by servants, “ kindling.” 

It was said that he had a silver axe, with which he marked 
those trees that he did not object to have cut down; moreover, 
he was supposed to possess great riches, and to appear but sel- 
dom above groufid, and when he did, to look like an old man, in 
all respects but one, which was that he always carried some 
: green ash-keys about with him, which he could not conceal, and 
M4 by which he might be known. 

f Do I hear you say that you do’nt believe he ever existed? It 
3 matters not at all to my story whether you do or not. He cer- 
Et tainly does not exist now; the commissioners of woods and fo- 
4 rests have much to answer for, if it were they who put an end to 
| his reign ; but I do not think they did; it is more likely that the 
spelling book used in woodland districts disagreed with his con- 


stitution. 


‘ 
; 


After this short preface, please to listen while I tell you that 


once in a little black-timbered cottage at the skirts of a wood, a 
young woman sat before the fire rocking her baby, and, as she 
did so, building a castle in the air: “ What a good thing it would 
be,” she thought to herself, “if we were rich.” 
It had been a bright day, but the evening was chilly; and as 
she watched the glowin loa that were blazing on her hearth, 
_ she wished that all the lighted part of them would turn to gold, 
_ She was very much in the habit—this little wife—of building 
castles in the air, particularly when she had nothing else to do, 
or he® husband was late in coming home to his supper. Just as 
she was thinking how late he was, there was a tap at the door, 
and an old man walked in, who said, “ Mistress, will you give a 
poor man a warm at your fire?” 


s0 he sat down as close to the fire as he could, and spread out 

his hands to the flames. 

| He had a little knapsack on his back; and the young woman 

% did not doubt that he was an old soldier. 

ee May be you are used to the hot countries,” she said, 

= ‘* All countries are much the same to me,” replied the stranger ; 

“T see nothing to find faulttwith in this one, oon have fine haw- 

thorn trees hereabouts, just now they are as white as snow; and 

‘then you have a noble wood behind you.” | 
“Ah, you may well say that,” said the young woman; “it is 

‘a noble wood to us; it gets us bread. My husband works in it.” 
“ And a fine sheet of water there is in it,” continued the old 

man; “as I sat by it to-day, it was pretty to see those cranes, 

Nehtin legs, stepping from leaf to loaf of the water lilies so 

t 


* And welcome,” said the young woman, setting him a chair ; | 


| 
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As he spoke, he looked rather wistfully at a little saucepan 
which stood upon the hearth. 

“ Why I shouldn’t wonder if you are hungry,” said the young 
woman, laying her baby in the cradle, and spreading a cloth on 
the round table. ‘My husband will be home soon, and if you 
like to stay and sup with him and me, you will be kindly wel- 
come.” 

The old man’s eyes sparkled when she said this ; and he looked 
so very old, and seemed so weak, that she quite pitied him. He 
turned a little aside from the fire, and watched her while she set 
a brown loaf on the table, and fried a few slices of bacon; but 
all was ready, and the kettle had been boiling some time before 
there were any signs of the husband’s return. 

“T never knew Will to be so late before,” said the stranger ; 
perhaps he is carrying his logs to the sawpits.”’ 

“Will!” exclaimed the wife. “ What, you know my husband 
then? I thought you were a stranger in these parts.” 

“ Oh, I have been past this place several times,” said the old 
man, looking rather confused ; “ and so, of course, I have heard 
of your husband; nobody’s stroke in the wood is so regular and 
strong as his,” 

“And I can tell you he is the handiest man at home,” began 
the wife. 

“Ah, ah,” said the old man, smiling at her eagerness ; “ and 
here he comes, if I am not mistaken.” 

At that moment the woodman entered. 

“Will,” said his wife, as she took his billhook from him, and 
hung up his hat, “here’s an old soldier come to sup with us, 
my dear.’ And, as she spoke, she gave ‘her husband a gentle 
fay towards the old man, and made a sign that he should speak 
to him. 

“ Kindly welcome, Master,” said the woodman. ‘“ Wife, I'm 
hungry, let’s to supper.” 

The wife turned some potatoes out of the little saucepan, set 
a jug of beer on the table, and they all began to sup. The best 
of everything was offered by the wife to the st ranger. The hus- 
band, after looking earnestly at him for a few minutes, kept 
silence. 

_ “And where might you be going to lodge to-night, good man, 
if I'm not too bold ?”’ asked she. 

The old man heaved a deep sigh, and said he supposed he must 
he out in the forest. 

a “ Well, that would be a great pity,” remarked his kind hostess. 

No wonder your bones ache if you have no better shelter.” As 
she said this, she looked appealingly at her husband. 

“My wife, I'm thinking, would like to offer you a bed,” said 
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the woodman ; “‘at least, if you don’t mind sleeping in this clean 
kitchen, I think we could toss you up something of that sort 


that you need not disdain.” 
_“ Disdain! indeed,” said the wife; “why, Will, when there’s 


pot a tighter cottage than ours in all the wood, and with a curtain 


as we have, and a brick floor, and everything so good about us—” 

The husband laughed ; the old man looked on with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“I’m sure I shall be humbly grateful,” said he. 

Accordingly, when supper was over, they made him up a bed 
on the floor, and spread clean sheets upon it of the young wife's 
own spinning, and heaped several fresh logs on the fire; then 
they wished the stranger good night, and crept up the ladder to 
their own snug little chamber. 

“ Disdain, indeed!” laughed the wife, as soon as they had shut 
the door. ‘ Why, Will, how could you say it? I should like 
to see him disdain me and mine. I¢ isn’t often, I'll engage to 
say, that he sleeps in such a well-furnished kitchen.” 

The husband said nothing, but seeretly laughed to himself, 

“What are you laughing at, Will?” said his wife, as she put 
out the candle. 

“ Why you soft little thing,” answered the woodman, “ didn’t 
you see that bunch of green ash-keys in his cap; and don’t you 
know that nobody would dare to wear them but the Ouphe of the 
wood. J saw him cutting those very keys for himself as | passed 
to the saw-mill this morning, and I knew him again directly, 
though he has disguised himself as an old man.” 

** Bless us!” exclaimed the little wife ; “is the Wood Ouphe in 
_ cottage ? how frightened I am; I wish | had’nt put the can- 

e out.” 

The husband laughed more and more. 

“Will,” said his wife, in a solemn voice, “ I wonder how you 
ae and that powerful creature under the very bed where 
you le!” 

‘“ And she to be so pitiful over him,” said the woodman, laugh- 
ing till the floor shook under him, “ and to talk and boast of our 
house, and insist on helping him to more potatoes, when he has 
% palace of his own, and heaps of riches, Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

* Don’t laugh, Will,” said the wife, “and I'll make you the 
most beautiful firmity you ever tasted to-morrow ; don’t let him 
hear you laughing.” 

*‘Why he comes for no harm,” said the woodman. “I've 
never cut down any trees that he had not marked, and I’ve always 
laid his toll of the wood, neatly cut up, beside his footpath, so 
I am not afraid; besides, don’t you know that he always pays 
where he lodges, and very handsomely too ? ” 
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“ Pays, does he?” said the wife. “Well, but he is an awful 
creature to have so near one; I would much rather he had really 
been an old soldier. I hope he is not looking after my baby ; 
he shall not have him, let him offer ever so much.” 

The more the wife talked, the more the husband laughed at 
her fears, till at length he fell — whilst she lay awake thinking 
and thinking, till by degrees she forgot her fears, and began to 
wonder what they might expect by way of reward. Hours ap- 
peared to pass away during these thoughts; at length, to her 

reat surprise, while it was still quite dark, her husband called to 
er from below. 

“ Come down, Kitty ; only come down and see what the Ouphe 
has left us.” 

As quickly as possible Kitty started up-and dressed herself, 
and ran down the ladder, and then she saw her husband ere 
on the floor over the knapsack which the Ouphe had left bebin 
him. Kitty rushed to the spot, and saw the knapsack bursting 
with gold coins which were rolling out over the brick floor, 
Here was good fortune! She began to pick them up and count 
them into her apron; the more she gathered the faster they 
rolled, till she left off counting, out of breath with joy and sur- 


prise. | 

“ What shall we do with all this money?” said the delighted 
woodman. 

They consulted for some time; at last they decided to bury it 
in the garden, all but twenty pieces, which they would spend di- 
rectly, Accordingly they dug a hole and carefully hid the rest 
of the money, and then the woodman went to the town, and 
soon returned laden with the things they had agreed upon as 
desirable possessions; namely, a leg of mutton, two bottles of 
wine, a necklace for Kitty, some tea and sugar, a grand velvet 
waistooat, a silver watch, a large clock, a red silk cloak, and a hat 
and feather for the baby, a quilted petticoat, a great many muffins 
and crumpets, a rattle, and two new pairs of shoes. 

How enchanted they both were! Kitty cooked the nice things, 
and they dressed themselves in the finery and sat down to a very 
good dinner. But, alas! the woodman drank so much of the 
wine that he soon got quite tipsy, and began to dance and sing. 
kitty was very much shocked; but when he proposed to dig up 
some more of the gold, and to go to market for some more wine, 
and some more blue velvet waistcoats, she remonstrated very 
strongly. Such was the change that had come over this loving 
couple that they presently began to quarrel, and from words the 
woodman soon got to blows, and, after beating his little wife, lay 
down on the floor and fell fast asleep, while she sat crying in & 
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The next day they both felt very miserable, and the woodman 
had such a terrible headache that he could neither eat nor work ; 
but the day after, being pretty well again, he dug up some more 
gold, and went to the town, where he bought such quantities of 
fine clothes and furniture, and so many good things to eat, that 
in the end he was obliged to buy a waggon to bring them home 
in, and great was the delight of his wife when she saw him 
coming home on the top of it, driving the four grey horses 
himself. 

They soon began to unpack the goods and lay them out on the 
grass, for the cottage was far too small to hold them. 

“There are some red silk curtains, with gold rods,” said the 
woodman. 

“And grand indeed they are,” exclaimed his wife, spreading 
them over the onion bed. 

“And here’s a great looking glass,’ continued the woodman, 
setting one up against the outside of the cottage, for it would 
not go in at the door. 

Presently he came down from the waggon again, and brought 
a piece of furniture tied round with hay-bands, 

“ This,” said he, ‘tis a sort of a thing that I can’t say | ex- 
actly know what it is; but I bought it of a man who said, ‘ Gen- 
tlefolks wouldn't be without it on any account.’ ”’ 

“ And what's it for?” asked Kitty. 

“Why it can make wine as cold as ice,” said her husband, 
“so he said; but I forgot to ask him how.” 

“Make it cold,” said Kitty; “ well, for m4 part, I like it 

gentlefolks have 
one, will we.”’ 

So they went on handing down the things, and it took nearly 
the whole afternoon to empty the waggon; no wonder, when 
it contained, among other a a coral and bells for the baby ; 
and five very large tea trays adorned with handsome pictures of 
impossible scenery, two large sofas covered with green damask, 
three bonnets trimmed with feathers and flowers, two glass tum- 
blers for them to drink out of—for Kitty had decided that mugs 
were very vulgar things—six books bound in handsome red mo- 
rocco, a mahogany table, large tin saucepan, a spit, and silver 
waiter, a blue coat with gilt buttons, a yellow waistcoat, a few 
pots of jam, some picture books, a dozen bottles of wine, a quar- 
ter of lamb, cakes, tarts, pies, ale, porter, gin, silk stockings, blue 
and red and white hoot, leas ham, mirrors, three clocks, a four- 


| post bedstead, and a bag of sugar candy. 

These articles filled the cottage and garden ; the waggon stood 
outside the paling. Though the little kitchen was very much 
encumbered with furniture, they contrived to make a fire in it; 
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and having eaten a sumptuous dinner they drank one another's 
wean weose the new tumblers to their great satisfaction. 

“ All these things remind me that we must have another house 
built,” said Kitty. 

“You may do just et nd on sbout that, my dear,” replied 
her husband, with a bottle of wine in his hand. 

“My dear,” said Kitty, “how vulgar you are, why don’t you 
drink out of one of our new tumblers, like a gentleman ?” 

The woodman refused, and said it was much more handy to 
drink it out of the bottle. | 

“ Handy, indeed,” retorted Kitty; “yes, and by that means 
none will be left for me,” 

Thereupon another quarrel ensued ; and the woodman being 
by this time quite tipsy, beat his wife again. The next day they 
went and got quantities of workmen to build them a new house 
in their garden. It was quite astonishing even to Kitty, who 
did not know much about building, to see how quick these work- 
men were ; in one week the house was ready. But, in the mean- 
time the woodman, who had very often been tipsy, felt so unwell 
that he could not look after them, therefore, it is not or a 
that they stole a great many of his fine things while he lay 
smoking his pipe on the green damask sofa which stood on the 
carrot bed. Those articles which the workmen did not steal the 
rain and dust spoilt; but that they thought did not much mat- 
ter, for still more than half the gold was left; so they soon 
furnished the new house. And now Kitty had a servant, and 
used to sit every morning on a couch, dressed in silks and jew 
till dinner time, when the most delicious hot beef steaks, 
sausage pudding, or roast goose, was served up, with more sweet 
rittors, tarts, and choveecak on, than they could possibly eat, 

for the baby, he had three elegant cote in which he was put 
to sleep by turns; he was allowed to tear his picture books as 
often as he pleased, and to eat so many sugar plums and maces 
roons that they often made him quite tu. 

The woodman looked very pale and miserable, though he often 
said what » fine thing it was to be rich, He never thought of 

ing to his work, and used generally to sit in the kitchen till 

nner whe ready watehing the spit, Kitty wished she could 
see him looking as well and cheerful as in old days, though she 
folt naturally proud that her husband should always be dronsed 
gentleman, namely, in blue coat, red waistcoat, and top 


; He and: Kitty could never agree as to what should be done 
with the rest of the money; in fact, no one would have known 
them for the same couple; they quarrelled almost every day, and 
lost nearly all their love for one another, Kitty often cried her- 
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self to sleep, a thing athe had never done when they were poor ; 
she thought it was very strange that she should be a lady and 
yet not be happy. Every morning when the woodman was sober 
they invented new plans for making themselves happy, yet, 
strange to say, none of them succeeded, and matters grew worse 
and worse. At last Kitty thought she would be happy if she 
had a coach, so she went to the place where the knapsack was 
ba ee but the garden was so trodden down 
that she could not dig deep enough, and soon got quite tired of 
trying; at last she called the servant and told her the secret as 
to where the money was, ee her a gold piece if she could 
dig it up. The servant dug with all her strength, and with a 
great deal of trouble they got the knapsack up, and Kitty found 
that not many gold pieces were left; however, she resolved to 
have the coach, so she took them and went to the town, where 
she bought a yellow chariot, with a most beautiful coat of arms 
upon it, and two cream coloured horses to draw it. 

In the meantime the maid ran to the magistrates, and told 
them she had discovered something very dreadful, which was, 
that her mistress had nothing to do but to dig in the ground and 
that she could make money come—coined money: “ Which,” 
said the maid, “is a very terrible thing, and it proves that she 
must be a witch.” 

The mayor and the aldermen were very much shocked, for 
witches were commonly believed in in those days ; and when they 
heard that Kitty dug up money that very morning, and 
rey a yellow coach with it, they decided that the matter must 

invest 

When Kitty drove up ,to her own door, sho saw the mayor 
and all the aldermen standing in the kitchen waiting for her; 
sho demanded what they wanted, and they said they come in the 
= name to search the house, 

itty immediately ran up stairs and took the baby out of his 
cradle, lest any of them should steal him, which, of course, 
soomed a very probable thing for them to do, Then she went to 
look for her husband, who, shocking to relate, was = tipsy, 
— and arguing with the mayor, and actually she saw 

mm box an alderman’s ears, 

“The thing is proved,” sald the indignant mayor, “this wo: 
man is certainly a witeh,” 

Kitty was very much bewildered at this; but how much more 
when she saw her husband seize the mayor—yes, the very mayor 
himself—and shake him so hard that he actually shook his head 
off, and it rolled under the dresser! “If I had not seen this 
with my own eyes,” said Kitty, “I could not have believed it— 
even now it does not seem at all real.” 
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All the aldermen wrung their hands, 

“ Murder! murder!” cried the maid. 

“Yes,” said the aldermen, “this woman and her husband 
must immediately be put to death, and the baby must be taken 
from them and made a slave.” 

In vain Kitty fell on her knees; the proofs of their guilt were 
so plain that there was no hope of merey; and they were just 

ing to be led out to execution when— why, then she opened 
ed eves, and saw that she was lying in bed in her own little 
chamber where she had lived and been so happy; her baby be- 
side her in his wicker cradle was crowing and sucking his 
fingers. 

“So, then, I have never been a lady after all,” said Kitty ; 
“and it was all only adream. I thought it was very strange at 
the time that a man’s head should roll off.” 

And she heaved a deep sigh, and put her hand to her face 
which was wet with the tears she had shed when she thought 
that she and her husband were going to be executed. 

“T am very glad, then, my husband is not a drunken man; and 
he does not beat me; but he goes to work every day, and I am 
as happy as a queen.” 

Just then she heard her husband’s good-tempered voice 
whistling as he went down the ladder. 

“ Kitty, Kitty,” said he, “come get up my little woman, its 
later than usual, and our good visitor will want his breakfast. 

“Oh, Will, Will, do come here,” answered the wife ; and pre- 
sently her husband came up again dressed in his fustian jacket 
and looking quite healthy and good-tempered, not at all like the 
pale man in the blue coat, who sat watching the meat while it 
roasted, 

Oh, Will, I have had such a frightful dream,” said Kitty, and 
she began to cry, “we are not going to quarrel and hate one 
another, are we ?”’ 

“Why what a silly little thing thou art to cry about o 
dream,” said the woodman smiling. ‘No, we are not going to 
quarrel as I know on—come Kitty, remember the Ouphe.” 

“ Oh yes, yes I remember,” said Kitty, and she made haste to 
dress herself and comedown. 

“Good morning Mistress, how have you slept?” said the 
Ouphe, in a gentle voice to her. re 

“* Not so well as I could have wished sir,” said Kitty. 

The Ouphe smiled. “J slept very well,” he said. “ The 
~—— was good, and kindly given, without any thought of re- 
ward. 

“ And that is the certain truth,” interrupted Kitty, “I never 
had the least thought what you were till my husband told me.” 
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The woodman had gone out to cut some fresh cresses for his 

est’s breakfast. 

“T am sorry Mistress,” said the Ouphe, “that you slept un- 
easily—my race are said sometimes by their presence to affect 
the dreams of you mortals—where is my knapsack ? Shall I leave 
it behind me in payment of bed and board ?” 

“Oh no, no, i conn you don’t,” said the little wife blushing 
and stepping back—“ you are kindly welcome to all you have 
had I’m sure: don’t repay us so, sir.” 

“ What Mistress, a why not?” asked the Ouphe smiling, 
“it is as full of gold pieces as it can hold and I never miss 
them.” 

“ No, I intreat you do not,” said Kitty, “and do not offer it 
to my husband, for may be he has not been warned as I have.” 
Just then the woodman came in. 

“I have been thanking your wife for my good entertainment,” 
said the Ouphe, “ and if’ there is anything in reason that I can 
give either of 

“ Will, we do very well as we are,” said his wife, going up to 
him and looking anxiously in his face. 

“T don’t deny,” said the woodman thoughtfully “that there 
are one or two things I should like my wife to have, but some- 
how I’ve not been able to get them for her yet.” 

“ What are they ?” asked the Ouphe. 

‘*One is a spinning-wheel,” answered the woodman, “ she 
used to spin a good deal when she was at home with her 
mother.” 

“She shall have a spinning-wheel,” replied the Ouphe, “ and 
is there nothing else, my good host ?” 

“ Well,” said the woodman frankly, “since you are so oblig- 
ing, we should like a hive of bees.” 

“The bees you shall have also; and now good morning both, 
and a thousand thanks to you.” 

So saying he took his leave, and no pressing could make him 
stay to breakfast. 

fell, thought Kitty, when she had had a little time for re- 
flection, a spinning-wheel is just what I wanted; but if 
ple had told me this time yesterday morning, that I should be 
offered a knapsack full of money, and should refuse it, I could 
not possibly have believed them ! 
ORRIS. 
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MORE ABOUT MISS ALDERSEY. 


PART I. 


[Wo have this month the pleasure of presenting our readers with some 
additional extracts from the correspondence of Miss Aldersey, for which 
we are indebted to the editress of the “Female Missionary Intelligencer.’” 
In the following letter she speaks of a pupil who, on her marriage, displayed 
great firmness in refusing to join in heathen ceremonies, San Avong soon 
after became a widow, and returned to live with her kind instructress, 
where, by her consistent Christian conduct, she adorns the doctrines she 
professes.—Ep. | 


“You ask of dear San Avong. She is truly our 
‘rejoicing.’ I thank my God in every remembrance 
of her. She has felt it a trial, that when there has 
been occasion to walk in the city with either of us 
foreigners, disgusting or ridiculous remarks have been 
made about her, especially as she has unbandaged her 
feet. The other day she was walking with Miss Leisk, 
in order to read and explain a Chinese book to a poor 
woman, who is likely to be long confined to her bed. 
The people in that part of the city, not having before 
seen either the foreigner or the young Chinese disciple, 
exclaimed against the large feet covered with grey 
knit stockings. Miss L. informed me afterwards, that 
the people (not knowing the young foreign lady could 
understand) were very free in their remarks, saying, 
‘How disgraceful in the parents to give up such a 
good-looking girl to foreigners, when they might be 
sure that the end of her would be, she would be killed 
and eaten!’ The sick woman was greatly interested 
in what was said and read by her two visitors; and on 
my asking the dear young widow how she felt about 
the visit to the sick woman, and the circumstances 
attending it, her countenance brightened as she said, 
she had determined in her heart she would not be 


moved by the worst that might be said of her or to 
her on such occasions. 
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“ Asan also interests me much. I think I informed 
you in my last of her hopeful conversion. There is 
something more rugged in her natural temper than in 
that of San Avong, and therefore less that is attractive 
in her general manner. I am inclined to think, 
however, that she is as likely to be as useful as her 
young associate, but in a different way. She is deci- 
dedly clever, as indeed both are; but there is more of 
reasoning about the orphan, nor will she pass over 
anything until she obtain a clear notion, and will often 
ply with questions till she gains her point. Asan can 
contro! the whole school, and indeed does not only 
control, but conducts the whole school occasionally, in 
the absence of the teacher. 

“1 have now two of my married girls (besides San 
Avong) residing with me again. They are both very 
useful to me, 

“ Yesterday, three Chinese ladies, my opposite 
neighbours, who had used to believe the reports so 
industriously circulated against me—these indies took 
tiflin with us, and we invited all the missionary ladies 
to join us. I believe all parties were much pleased— 
we, Christians, of course, at the triumph of truth. We 
hope it may tend greatly to break down prejudices. 

“You are, perhaps, aware that the missionaries of 
the English Church Missionary Society have lately 
taken great interest in a new medium of commu- 
nication to the Chinese, and have engaged in no 
trifling labour to furnish books prepared in the Roman 
character. Chinese boys spend three or four years in 
learning to read the complicated character of their 
books without being expected to understand, and 
indeed without being taught the meaning of what 
they read. After spending morning, noon, and even- 
ing in this uninteresting study (tending, no doubt, to 
cramp the intellect very materially) for several years, 
they are taught the meaning and Pe of each 
character separately and combined ; and thus, with only 
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the Chinese character before them, they gradually 
become able to explain in the colloquial what is the 

rport of every sentence; but the object of our 
friends is to make Truth of easy access to the lower 
classes and to women, who have not leisure, or in 
many cases mental ability, to go through the unrea- 
sonable course referred to. 

“ Atsi, one of my elder girls, on leaving me a few 
months back, appeared in great trepidation in refer- 
ence to a heathen marriage which she knew she would 
be required to consummate, having been betrothed 
many years; but as many idolatrous observances are 
mixed up with the marriage ceremony of China, she 
could not, as she was under the teaching (as I trust) 
of the Spirit of God, conscientiously conform to 
them. On the other hand, she well knew the roughest 
treatment from her relations must be expected in the 
event of her refusal. 

“Tam thankful to find, from the authority of many, 
that she was firm in her refusal to worship the ances- 
tors of her husband. Her relations and neighbours 
threw down the poor girl with a view to her pros- 
trating herself, but she resisted to the end. Her 
foolish mother thought I had converted her into a 
Christian by means of medicine, and fearing lest she 
should get under my influence again, in two days took 
her from the house of her husband, and placed her 
under her own roof. There I grieve to think that she 
is badly treated by mother and husband; both beat 
her, and the former burned her Chinese New Testa- 
ment. | have taken care to supply her with a small 
edition, which she can conceal from her relatives.” 

In her occasional journal, Miss Aldersey thus de- 
scribes a visit she paid to this young bride and-her 
relatives :— 

“On arriving at the place, I found a chair placed 
for me in the middle of a crowd of people. ‘ saw 
the dear girl in tears, but no mother greeted me, so I 
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said cheerfully, ‘But where is Atsi’s mother?’ On 
her being pointed out to me, I found her just the 
woman | had supposed to be the mother—a surly, 
sullen, forbidding-looking woman. I remarked, ‘My 
- good friend, I know it is Chinese cgstom to offer a 
visitor tea. I want you, moreover, to smile upon me; 
I have treated your daughter well and kindly for five 
years; now, how is it that you cannot smile upon 
me?’ While thus talking, dear San Avong slipped 
away for a chat with her friend; and truly it must 
have been very refreshing to the dear young sufferer. 
She has gone through more of persecution than the 
young widow. It appears, that on the wedding-day 
my teacher was altogether unfaithful to the trust 
committed to him. He did not go until after the 
idolatrous part of the ceremonies were over. It was 
quite true thut the dear girl’s hair was being dressed, 
but it was for the second time, because, on her refusing 
the principal rite, her husband's relations and neigh- 
hours threw her on the ground, and in her resistance 
the hair was quite dishevelled, so as to make it neces- 
sary to arrange it again for the remaining parts of the 
ceremony. 

“Atsi tells us that her husband did not strike her, 
as we had been informed; but the neighbours did, and 
her own mother now strikes her, and rails at her 
continually. Her husband, also, on her refusing to 
eat rice offerred to one of his deceased relatives, said 
that if she would not eat that rice, she should have 
none. The dear girls keep Sunday, taking care to 
work hard through the six days. Her mother has 
burnt her Testament, but she says she recollects a 
good deal that she has learned of it, and ponders over 
these passages. | 

“IT had taken to the village a few tracts to distribute 
among any who might be able to read. These San 
Avong took hastily out of my hand, and gave them 
unseen to Atsi. She thinks, being small, she will be 
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able to conceal them from her poor ignorant and 


persecuting mother. 
“T earnestly hope and pray that the Great Head of 


the Church will open a way for this dear young 
disciple to be received into the visible Church ; but 
my yet more fervent prayer is, that she may be kept 
faithful unto death, giving me the sacred 9 ps of 
seeing her crowned with the crown of life. I ho 
our dear Christian friends will pray for her—pray that 
she may be as a light in a dark place. Dear San 
Avong and she enjoyed their exercise of prayer toge- 
ther—the first time of social prayer being heard in 
village. Oh! that the Lord may grant His 
irit ! | 
March 28, 1853.— Having promised that Sin Asan* 
(another married pupil) should return home after 
nding Sunday with us, she left us to-day (Monday). 
T felt anxious that one of the young converts should 
accompany her, in order to remain a few days, and 
endeavour to promote the proposed plan of assembling 
a class of chjldren for daily instruction in the Roman- 
ized vernacular. Asan cheerfully: consented to go, 
although she said if she consulted her own comfort; 
she would prefer being at home. Hoping to assist 
Sin Asan in the pro plan of usefulness, she 
would not a word by way of objection. I called 
together whom I had reason to believe loved the 
Lord and his work, and commended these two dear 
iris to the grace and srs the protection and 
leasing of the Most High. Our little prayer meeting 
consisted of the embroiderer, Asan, San Avong, Atsi, 
Ki Abjia, Sin Asan, A Jing, Sina Foh, and myself. 
After - rn hour in reading, singing, and prayer, 
Asan, Sin Asan, and my old nurse (an elder sister of 
the embroiderer) got ready for the boat. I sent a 


* This girl had once been quite blesphemous in her opposition to the 
Gospel, but had given evidence of decided conversion to Christ some time 
before the date of this journal.—Ep. 
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man-servant. also with them. quite 
t that he will return to night. 

“i March 30.—Yui Ming, my man-servant, returned 
on Monday nights bringing intelligence of Asan and 

old nurse having been well st by Sin Asan’s 
relati tions. I hope something may be done in the way 
of instructing the young of Sin Asan’s village ; but we 
must not be too sanguine. -. 

‘* Yesterday, we received certain intelligence of 
Nanking having been taken by the insurgents. The 
mandarins put forth all their power to save N 
continually calling for fresh recruits, as the earlier 
soldiers were cut down, which they were in great 
numbers (and left unburied, their carcases occasioning 
pestilence !)—but the sympathies of the recruits were 
with the rebels, so that they had no eae for the 
war, to which they were urged and forward, 
We are very quiet here, but there is the ——— con- 
fusion at Shanghae. The three plenipotentiaries of 
England, America, and France, have arrived at regia 
hae, and there aré ships of war to protect. 
has ceased at Shanghae. Some Chinese merchants of 
poe loaded a Chinese junk with their most valua- 

le things, also their wives and families, hoping to 
escape t e destruction. of property inevitable in the 
event of war, and settle for awhile in this city, Alas! 
the junk was too heavily laden, and was swamped, and 
every person drowned, The would-be Emperor appears 
to have read or heard much of our Sacred Scriptures, 
referring in his proclamations to the facts related 
there. He has, indeed, nothing of the spirit of the 
Gospel, but it would seem that God is about to use 
him as an instrument for the promotion of the Re- 
deemer’s cause; it may be, indeed, that Ta Ping. (the 
name he has chosen) may have in. view to propitiate 
us foreigners; however rc ge be, let us rejoice in 
the hope that ere long senile empire may be laid 
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promises to put down idolatry, favour female educa- 
tion, Xe. of the Buddhist and Tarnish priests, I am 
told he has killed, alas! not a few; and the light which 
is within him being as yet darkness, he declares he 
will destroy all!—monks and nuns also. | 

“March 31.—Asan returned last evening, but she 
ean tell us of no success. The villagers were so 
strangely prepossessed with notions of my malignant 
pro ensities, that they could not be mr meange to allow 
their daughters to learn. They had taken a notion, 
that I should burn their houses. One man, indeed, 
remarked, ‘The religion she professes is certainly a 
| good religion; farther, we have been guilty of no 

| crime ; why, then, should we fear being injured by 
her?’ But nothing apparently was effected; it 1s 
possible, indeed, that some good seed may, after awhile, 
spring up. I shall ask our missionary gentlemen to 
| | to go as often as may be, and preach to them. 
| 


— 


= 


“ April 7.—Yesterday, Atsi was sent for by her 
husband, who had just returned home after having 
been out at sea for many months, fishing. She wept 
bitterly, but I pointed out her duty to gé promptly 
and cheerfully. Sin Asan went home on Tuesday, 
5th, her husband engaging that she should come at 
the end of the month (the time of several interesting 
religious meetings). Some of us will keep up a cor- 
respondence with these two young people, availing 
ourselves, of course, of the Romanized colloquial. 

“On Monday next disturbances are expected here 
—the people in the country have given notice that 
they propose coming to resent injuries which the 
believe they have received from persons in office, wit 
reference to the salt tax and the land tax; further, 
the soldiers have refused to go and engage against the 
insurgents, the proffered payment not being, as they 
deem, sufficient. | 

Bey oe 13.—No disturbances at present. The re- 
port about me now is, that I have many soldiers se- 
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creted in the house—some say five hundred, some sa 
ten. This report, although altogether untrue, will 
probably tend to prevent any depredations being at- 
tempted. Last night, at 12 p.m., we had a shock of 
earthquake. This is the third which has occurred 
since my arrival here (at Ningpo). 

“ April 18.—On Saturday last, I went, accompanied 
by the eldest of the young friends residing with me, 
also by the Rev. Wm. Martin, his Chinese teacher 
(lately baptized), my embroiderer, and the young 
widow (San Avong), in a boat to the house off Atsi, 
where the excellent missionary, Mr. M., preached, 
We found the poor girl had n again beaten on 
account of refusing to eat in honour of her ancestors. 
We took her in the boat to the place of Sin Asan’s 
residence, but the three female converts had a little 
ineeting for prayer first. I was pleased with the con- 
fidence which the mother placed in me, in allowing 
her daughter to accompany us. On arriving at San 
Kum Dang, the embroiderer and the two young dis-. 
ciples went on shore to seek for Sin Asan, Miss D. 
and. I staying in the boat, according to a promise I 
had made, not to occasion Sin Asan’s relatives, with 
whom she lived, the annoyance which the presence of 
a foreigner could not fai to give, of immense crowds 
besetting the house. I yielded the point very un- 
willingly, the husband having promised that my late 
pupil should come at least once a month and spend 
two or three days with us, We failed to see Sin 
Asan, she having gone to the house of another rela- 
tive; but we hope that some arrangement may be 
made for these two young converts, that they should 
meet on Sunday to read and pray together. 

“Mr. M. and his teacher io n distributing 
tracts and preaching, joined us again at San Kum 
Dang, where Mr. M read, chiefly for the benefit of 
Atsi, whom we had to drop at Kongpoo, the place of 
her master’s residence. e joined Mr. M. also in 
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rayer (Atsi being one of the party) beseeching the 
at Head of the Church to preserve, guide, and 
establish/the persecuted one. 

“ April 20.—On Monday, the mother of Abjia 
called. The meeting was very touching, for the girl 
haying been betrothed, and required to live ata dis. 
ere from her own mother, and attach herself to her 

usband’s family, had not seen her mother, or heard 
of her, for eight years. They wept and embraced 
with more affection than I should have thought them 
capable of. The mother, after a while, said she was 
going to the house of Abjia’s husband; then she said, 
‘Tell my Am,’ (that is, the wife of the eldest brother 
of the husband, who is the principal female of the 
house after the death of the young man’s mother), 
‘that I shall go home next month according to the 
written agreement with Miss A., and | shall marry, 
according to your agreement, with the person who 1s 
to be my husband; but tell her also, that I will nod 
go through idolatroug~ceremony, for that I am a Chris- 
tian,’ &c. &c. I folt a little surprised and gratified by 
this announcement of attachment to the truth. We 
had not beensinguine about the dear girl, but I shall 
word seek in opportunity of close conversation with 
er." 


“OCCUPY, TILL I COME?’ 


_ Au, not so, my Father! The world is bright and beau- 
tiful around me; flowers breathe them perfume, and 
soft winds fan my brow ; let me live jto enjoy this sun- 
shine and beauty. I would rest in the tempting 
bowers, linger beside the low murmuring waters, sleep 
upon the soft mossy banks. Scenes of enchantment 
rise about me; hope’s bright fancies shed gleams on 
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my path. Let me tarry fora season, delight myself 
with their charms, and be borne on “ flowery beds of 
ease.”’ Others may labour, my spirit shrinks from the 
task ; others have better abilities than I, let me watch 
their efforts ; others respond to the call “ Go, work in 
my vineyard,” “I pray thee have me excused,” 

“Occupy till I come,” is the command of my 
Father, and I see I must not “sleep in enchanted 
bowers ;’’ I have been an “unprofitable servant,’ and 
must redeem my time; working with my might be- 
fore the darkness gathers, let my earnest cry be, 
“ Lord what wilt Thou have me to do ?”’ 

“Occupy till I come.” Again my spirit shrinks ; 
sorrows have fallen upon me, clouds gathered over me, 
friends have been torn from my closest embrace, 
earth’s bright visions all faded ed deceived me; pain 
and suffering have wasted my frame, ‘‘the world is 
cold, and dark, and dreary.’’ Let me go at once to the 
land of peace; “hasten my escape from the windy 
storm and tempest.” There tears are wiped away, 
and mourning is ended; let me break these earthly 
fetters and enter into the blessedness of heaven. And 
a voice whispers, “ 7%ill I come, patiently endure, cheer- 
fully toil; a long life is before thee, and rough is the 
way, but repine not nor murmur; the weary shall 
rest. . If thine eye cannot pierce the gloom before 
thee, raise it above; if the tempest beats upon thine 
head, flee to the ‘Rock of Ages;’ persevere amid 
sorrow, disappointment, and woe! ‘be faithful unto 
ae and when I come I will give thee eternal 
ife.”” 

“Think not of rest; though dreams be sweet, 
Start up and ply thy heavenward feet ; 
Never again thy loins untie, 
Nor let thy torchlight faint nor die ; 
Till, when the shadows thickest fall, 
Thou hear’st thy Master's midnight call.” 
EGOMLT. 
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WHAT THEN? 


[Tux following Latin lines were found written on the walls of Bologna, in 
Italy, some time ago. We will insert the best translation that reaches 
us.—Ep. | 


Si tibi pulchra domus, si splendida mensa ; quid inde ? 
Si species auri, argenti quoque massa ; quid inde? 
Si tibi spousa decens, si sit generosa ; quid inde ? 
Si tibi sunt nati, si praedia magna; quid inde ? 
Si fueris pulcher, fortis, divesve ; quid inde ? 
Si doceas alios, in qualibet arte ; quid inde ? 
Si longa servorum, inserviat ordo ; quid inde ? 
Si faveat mundus, si prospera cuncta ; quid inde ? 
Si prior, aut abbas, si dux, si papa; quid inde ? 
Si felix annos regnes per mille ; quid inde ? 
Si rota fortune te tollit ad astra; quid inde ? 


Tam cito, tamque cito faciunt hwc, nihil inde : 
Sola manet virtus, nos glorificabimur inde, 
Ergo Deo pare, bene, nam tibi provenit inde. 


CAN AND COULD. 


Once upon a time, Could went out to take a walk 
vn a winterly morning: he was very much out of 
spirits, and he was made more so by the necessity 
under which he found himself to be frequently repeat- 
ing hisown name. “Qh if I could,” and “Oh that I 
were rich and great, for then I could do so and so.” 

About the tenth time that he said this, Can opened 
the door of her small house, and set out on an errand. 
She went down a back street and through a poor 
neighbourhood ; she was not at all a grand personage, 
not nearly so well dressed, or lodged, or educated, as 
Could; and, in fact, was altogether more humble, both 
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in her own esteem and that of others. She opened 
her door and went down the street, neither sauntering 
nor looking about her, for she was in a hurry. 

All on a sudden, however, this busy little Can 
stopped and picked up a piece of orange peel. “A 
dangerous trick,” she observed, “ to throw orange peel 
about, particularly in frosty weather, and in such a 
: pare thoroughfare ;’’ and she bustled on till she 
5 overtook a tribe of little children who were scattering 

fe it very freely; they had been bargaining for oranges 

at an open fruit stall, and were eating them as they 

went along. “ Well, it’s little enough that I have in 
: my power,’ thought Can, “ but certainly I can speak 
; to these children, and try to persuade them to leave 
| off strewing orange peel.”’ 

Can stopped, “ That’s a pretty baby that you have 
got in your arms,” she said to one of them, “how 

old is he ?”’ 

|  He’s fourteen months,” answered the small nurse, 

' “and he begins to walk; I teach him, he’s my 

bro 

| “ Poor little fellow,’ said Can, “I hope you are 

| kindto him; you know if you were to let him fall he 

j-might never be able to walk any more.” 

/“~ “TY never let him drop,” replied the child, “ I always 
_ take care of my baby.” 
“And so do I;” “And so do I;’’ repeated other 
te shrill voices, and two more babies were thrust up for 
Can’s inspection. 

“ But if you.were to slip down yourselves on this 
hard pavement you would be hurt, and the baby would 
be hurt in your‘arms. Look! how can you be so care- 
less as to throw all this peel about; don’t you know 
how slippery it is?” 


“ We always fling it away,” 


said one. 


“ And I never slipped down but once on a piece,” 
remarked another. 
“ But was not that once too often ?”’ 
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“Yes; I grazed my arm very badly, and broke a 
cup that I was carrying.” 

“Well, now, suppose you pick up all the peel you 
can find; and then go down the streets round about 
and see how much you can get; and to the one who 
finds most, when I come back, I shall give a penny.” 

So after making the children promise that they 
would never commit this fault again, Can went on; 
and it is a remarkable circumstance, that just at that 
very moment, as Could was walking in quite a dif- 
ferent part of London, he also came to a piece of 
orange peel which was lying across his path. 

* What a shame,” he said, as he passed on; “ what 
a disgrace it is to the City authorities, that this 
— of sowing seed, which springs up into broken 

ones, cannot be made a punishable offence ; there 1s 
never a winter that one or more accident does not 
arise from it. If 1 could only put it down how glad 
I should be. If, for instance, 1 could offer a bribe to 
people to abstain from it ; or if I could warn or punish ; 
or if 1 could be placed in a position to legislate for 
the suppression of this and similar bad habits. But, 
alas! my wishes rise far above my powers; my phi- 
lanthropic aspirations can find no—’ | 

“By your leave,” said a tall strong man, with a 
heavy coal sack on his shoulders. ! 

Could, stepping aside, permitted the coal porter to 
pass him. “ Yes,’ he continued, taking up his so- 
liloguy where it had been interrupted, “ it is strange 
that so many anxious wishes for the welfare of his 
species should be implanted in the breast of a man, 
who has no means of gratifying them.’”’ The noise of 
a thundering fall, and the rushing down as of a great 
shower of stones, made Could turn hastily round. 
Several people were running together, they stooped 
over something on the ground, it was the porter; he 
had fallen on the pavement, and the coals lay in heaps 
about his head ; some people were clearing them away, 
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others were trying to raise him. Could advanced and 
saw that the man was stunned, for he looked about 
him with a bewildered expression, and talked incohe- 
rently. Could also observed, that a piece of orange 

l was adhering to the sole of his shoe. 

“How sad,” said Could; “now here is-the bitter 
result of this abuse. If 1 had been ip--tuthority | 
could have prevented this; how it chafes the spirit 
to perceive, and be powerless. Poor fellow, he is 
evidently stunned, and has a broken linb—he is 
lamed, perhaps, for life. People are certainly very 
active and kind on these occasions: they seem pre- 
paring to take him to the hospital. Such an scala 
as this is enough to make a man wish he could be a 
king or a lawgiver; what the poet says may be true 
enough :— 

Of all the ils that human kind endure, 
Small is that part which laws can cause or cure. - 


And yet I think I could have framed such a law, that 
this poor fellow might now have. been going about his 
work, instead of being carried to languish for weeks 
on a sick bed, while his poor family are half starved, 
and must perhaps receive him at last a peevish, broken | 
spirited cripple, a burden for life, instead of a support; ~~~ 
and all because of a pitiful piece of scattered-orange 

el! 

While Could was still moralizing thus he got into 
an omnibus, and soon found himself drawing near one 
of the suburbs of London, turning and winding among 
rows of new houses with heaps of bricks before them, 
and the smell of mortar in their neighbourhood ; then 
among railway excavations and embankments, and at 
last among neat little villas and cottages standing in 
gardens, with here and there a field behind them. ; - 
Presently they passed a large building, and Could’ 
read upon its front, “Temporary Home for way Bee 
tive Patients.” “An excellent institution,” he thought 
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to himself; “ here a poor man or woman can have a 
few weeks of good air, good food, and good nursing, 
the best things possible for setting them up, at least, 
for atime. I have often thought that these remedial 
institutions do more good, on the whole, than mere 
hospitals; and, if I could afford it, I would rather be 
the founder of one of them than of places with more 
ambitious aims and names. It is sad to think how 
much consumption is on the increase among the poor ; 
bad air, and the heated places where so many of them 
work, give these winterty blasts a terrible power over 
them. But it is my lot to sigh over their troubles 
without being able to soften them. A small com- 
petence, a fixed income, which does no more than 
provide for my own wants, and procure those simple 
comforts and relaxations which are necessary to me, is 
of all things least favourable for the realizing of my 
aspirations. I cannot gratify my benevolent wishes, 
though their constant presence shows how willingly 
I would if I could.” 

The omnibus stopped, and a man, in clean working 
clothes, inquired ebather there was an inside place. 

“ No, there is not one,”’ said the conductor, and he 
looked in; most of the passengers were females. 

“ Would any gentleman like to go outside ?”’ 

“ Like!”’ thought Could, with a laugh ; “ who would 
like in such a wind as this, so searching and wild? 
Thank heaven, I never take cold; but I don’t want 
a blast like this to air the lining of my paletét, make 
itself acquainted with the pattern of my handkerchief 
and chill the very shillings in my waistcoat pocket.” 

“ Because,”’ continued the conductor, “if any gen- 
tleman would like to go outside, here is a person who 
has been ill, and ould be very glad of a place within.” 

He looked down, as he spoke, upon the man, whose 
clothes were not well calculated to defend him against 
the weather, and who looked sickly, and bad a hollow 
cough. No answer came from within. 
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“T must get outside, then,” said the man, “for I 
have not much time for waiting,”’ so he mounted, and 
the driver spread part of his own wrapper over his 
legs, another passenger having lent a hand to help him 


up. 


“Thank you, sir,” said the man; “I am but weak; 


but I’m sorry to give you the trouble.”’ 


“No trouble, no trouble,” answered the outside *¢ 


yassenger—and he muttered to himself, “ You are not/ 
ikely to trouble anyone a 

ks That's where you come from, I suppose,”’ said the 
driver, pointing with his whip tow the house for 
consumptive patients. 

“ Yes,”’ said the man, “I have been very ill indeed ; 
but I’m better now, wonderfully better. They say I 
may last for years with proper attention, and they tell 
rae. be very careful of weather; but what can I 

“ It’s very cold and windy for you up here,” said the 
driver. 

The man shivered, but did not complain; he looked 
about him with a bright glitter in his eyes, and every 
time he coughed he declared that he was much better 
than he had been. 

After telling you so much about Could, his kind 
wishes, projects, and aspirations, I am almost ashamed 
to mention Can to you again; however, I think I will 
venture, though her aspirations, ony little thing, are 
very humble ones, and she scarcely knows what a pro- 
ject means. 

So, you must know that having concluded most of 
her business, she entered a shop to purchase some- 
thing for her dinner; and while she waited to be 
served a child entered, carrying a basket much too 
heavy for her strength, and having a shawl folded up 
on her arm. 

“ What have you in your basket ?”’ asked Can. 

“Potatoes for dinner,’ said the child. 
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“It’s very heavy for you,’ remarked Can, observing 
how she bent under the weight of it. 

“ Mother's ill, and there’s nobody to go to the shop 
but me,” replied the child, setting it down, and blow- 
ing her numbed fingers. 


“No wonder you are cold,’”’ said Can; “why don’t. 


you a your shawl on instead of carrying it so ?”’ 

“It’s so big,’’ said the child, in a piteous voice. 
“ Mother put a pin in it, and told me to hold +tup ; 
but I can’t, the basket’s so heavy, and I trod on it and 
fell down.”’ 

“It's enough to give the child her death of cold,” 
said the mistress of the shop, to go crawling home in 
this bitter wind, with nothing on but that thin frock,” 

“Come,” said Can," I'm not very clever, but, at leant, 
1 know how to tie a child's shawl so as not to throw 
her dewn,'' Bo she made the littl girl held owt her 
aries, and drawing the lomely her, 
knotted it securely at her back, “ Now, then,’’ she 
anid, having inquired where she lived, "Lam going 
your way, so 1 can help you to earry your basket.” 

Can, and the child, then went ‘out together, while 


Could having reached his comfortable home sat down . 


before the fire and made a great many reflections ; he 
made reflections on baths and wash-houses, and wished 
he could advance their interests; he made reflections 
on model prisons and penitentiaries, and wished he 
could improve them ; he made reflections on the pro- 
gress of civilization, on the necessity for some better 
mode of educating the masses ; he thought of the pro- 
gress of the human mind, and made grand projects in 
his benevolent head whereby all the true interests of 
the race might be advanced, and he wished: he could 
carry them into practice; he reflected on poverty, and 
made castles in the air as to how he might mitigate its 
severity, and then having in imagination made many 
people happy, he felt that a benevolent disposition was 
a great blessing, and fell asleep over the fire. 
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Can only made two things when she had helped to 
carry the child’s basket, she kindly made her sick mo- 
ther’s bed, and then she went home and made a pud- 
ding. 

ERICA, 


THE PATRIARCH’S MISTAKE. 


<= 


“ALL these things are against me!” | 

So thought, and so said, the aged patriayth ; and 
the circumstances in which he was placed/seemed to 
justify his mournful conclusion, 

His life had been life of eare and anxiety, Tle 
early fight from home, his painful disappointinents, 
hin family discords, together with the death of his 
wife, and the sudden loss, in a deeply alilietive man 
her, of his favourite son, were eventa which might — 
well have given a pensive tone to his character, And = ¢ 
now, in his old age, the approach of famine was com- (¢ 
bined with the captivity of his second son in a distant 
land, and with the stern command which required him 
to _ with his youngest born, his best beloved. 

n deep anguish of spirit he exclaimed, “All these 
things are against me.”’ 

It was very natural that he should feel thus; that 
the thought of his children should depress his spirits. 
His springs of domestic joy had become the sources 
of his bitterest sorrow. It seemed as if every event 
which happened to him conspired against his welfare. 
The present filled him with grief, the future with fear ; 
and yielding to the despondency which came over him, 
he wound up this pathetic enumeration of his trials— 
“Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away ’’—with the touching words, “All these 


things are against me.”’ 


| 
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And many of us can respond to Jacob’s feelings. 
Either in mind, body, or estate—in things temporal, 
or in things spiritual—we have great and unexpected 
trials to bear; and we are inclined to draw exactl 
the same inference from them that the patriarch aid. 
We think we could get on with tolerable comfort 
through the remainder of our earthly career, if cer- 
tain heavy misfortunes did not befall us; we imagine 
that we should make rapid progress in our path to 
heaven, were we not hindered by numerous unforseen 
obstacles. Weary and discouraged by the opposition 
which we encounter from within and from without, we 
are ready to echo the patriarch’s complaint, and say, 
“All these things are against me.”’ 

It is natural, very natural, to reason in this way; 
but is it wise to do so? Is our decision the result of 
right judgment? It may appear so at the first mo- 
ment; but, as hastily raclty 3 opinions are frequently 
‘incorrect ones, it will be as well to examine the subject 
more calmly. 

Look at Jacob’s subsequent history; did it cor- 
roborate the view which he had once taken of present 
and impending trial? You are acquainted with the 
beautiful records of his closing life, and you can 
therefore answer this inquiry. Ah! you know that 
the reality was exactly the reverse of his fears; that 
the things which he chronicled as being “ against 
him,’’ proved, in a remarkable manner, to be “for 
him.’ The events which he deplored as calamitous 
were essential to his happiness. He had therefore 
made a mistake, a great mistake, in his calculations. 

Now, gather this important and cheering lesson 
from the experience of Jacob—that your troubles, 
instead of being adverse to your true interests, are 
absolutely necessary for your future peace. 

But you cannot see any probability of there being 
a bright sequel te your difficulties and disappointments. 

Very likely not; neither could Jacob, when he be- 
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wailed his lost son, and mourned over the departure 
of the child of his old age; and yet it came at the 
appointed period. “At evening time it was light.” 
You must wait with hope and patience, till you shall 
read in your inner and external life, the happy deve- 
lopment of God’s gracious designs. 

Or, if you never read it there, doubt not, but 
earnestly betieve that wise, and holy, and loving 
purposes will receive their full accomplishment in 
your chequered and painful history. Cling with the 
full confidence of a loving faith to the comprehensive 
and cheering assurance, that “All things work to- 
eae for good to them that love God.’ All things? 

“es; those sad disappointments, those arduous strug- 
gles, those pecuniary difficulties, and those heart- 
rending bereavements, which you recall with such 
deep emotion, are as indispensable in the working out— | - 
of God’s long-formed plans of mercy and goodness,’ 
as those bright pleasures, those happy hours, and 
those prosperous circumstances, on which memory 
dwells with such regretful delight. Your troubles 
help to form thé path—the only path—which can lead 
you to a happy futurity. 

“All these things are against me!’ Was this the 
language of the venerable patriarch, when he was | 
folded in the embrace of his long-lost son, and when — 
-he beheld his glory and exultation as ruler over all 
the land of Egypt ? Nay, in that blissful and dream- 
like hour, the spirit of heaviness was exchanged for 
the garment of praise; and the tried servant of the 
Most High felt how wise were all God’s arrange- 
ments, and how mistaken had been his own ideas. 

And such shall be the experience of all troubled 
and faint-hearted Christians. The time will come— 
either in this world or the next—when they shall 
plainly see the true bearing of all earthly events; 
when they shall recognize the beautiful adaptation ef — 
the darkest providences to the end which God had in> 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 

Bum. Omwof “Cousin Kate's” beat works, 
Bd. What is? | 

Bum, 

Why? 
Emm. Because it is clearly written, sq. hought, 
and travels in a new path, on Sig: 

Ed. A new path! Are you sure of that; Emmeline; for 
story writers, travel in very beaten 
Mre. M. Andso many tracks have been beaten by so many 
otherwise 

Aug. Nevertheless, Exomelinoe asserts that this “Oousin Kate” 
has found out a new road. Pray what is it ? 


expected, makes a great many blunders. 
4ug. I should think so. Pity she had not learned to make 


at first, but gradually succeeds. She has many 


long time learning that, “It iswoman’s 


there are many pas- 
beautiful for their wisdom and insight into human nature. 
I have been frequently reminded, while reading this book, of the 
“ Shades of Character ;” the story is not similar, but the style is 


‘ 
| 
“Re 
| 
Emm. seems to mea new one. | by 
difficulties of an inexperienced girl when placed at the r ms. 
her father’s and to manage several i 
She from to be and, and as be es 
tarts rather crochet, at 
Emm. The very which benevolent 
described in this book ass she did try | 
to give her pupils the theory of ; bat laments that : 
® 
life at canpot be rendered a preparation for life 3 
> 
at home. pa 4 
not 
Mrs. M. You conld not give it higher praise. 
Ed. You have also heen Frorence Eoxeros,t I 
belicve— W hat is estimate of it et 
an 
> 
* Edinburgh: Kennedy. London : Seeleys. 
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Emm. It shows how sunshine and shadow are cast over life, 
even a child’s life; is a story prettily told; and is one of those 
books which so interweave religion with the narrative, that no 
skipping will disconnect it; and it therefore must leave a useful 
impression, upon the young reader’s mind It is one thing to show 
how a child becomes better, and quite another thing to strive so 
to write, that the reading of the book shall make the readers 
themselves better. I am glad to find that books having this in- 
tent, are on the increase. The “ Wide, Wide World,” is the 
most popular example of the class; but there are others, less 
widely known, it may be, which are doing the same work as 
truly and as zealously. 


Mrs. M. But Emmeline has not sketched the history of 


Florence. 


Emm. Nor does she mean to., It spoils the reader's pleasure 
to have the narrative in outline. Let our dear friends borrow 
these books from the library ; that is, if they have no kind 
relatives to make them presents of them. 

Aug. Enough, for the present, of fiction; is stern, fear- 
ful truth—Tar Prorestant ry InELAND.* It describes a tour 
made in 1853, and contains a recital of the usual incidents of 
travel; reflections such as may be expected from a Protestant’s 
observation of Popery in Treland, “that omnipresent mischief,” 
as Baptist Noel well styles it; and notes corroborating the 
writer's views and statements. It is written with much good 
will towards Lreland, with a hearty detestation of a false religion, 
and affords ground for hope that a bright future is dawning over 
the Emerald Isle. The perusal will interest the friends of the 
sister country. 

Mrs. M. A Home Boox vor Curmpren or AGEst 
may be commended as a varied and attractive collection. The 
book speaks for itself in verses such as this— 


“They gather round the table ; 
They gently open me. 
Hymn, beliad, tale, or fable— 
Dear mother—shall it be ? 
Such groups as THESE 
I'm bound to please ; 
And I do it lovingly.” 


4vg. How ridiculous! Toe Lire or a Bany.* Has some 
fond mother met with a miracle in her child ? 


Emm. Awgustus, I am ashamed of you. You should not 


* Londen; Seeleyvs. ¢ London: Ward & Co. 
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talk in this way. It is oon a very pretty little book, told in 
simple language, and, although ita.incidents are not many, as of 
course they could not be in a baby’s history, showing clearly 
enough, that out of the mouth of babes praise is perfected. 

Mrs. M. This little sixpenny memoir has no less than four 
portraits of its infant subject, the last as she lies in her peaceful 
slumber of death. 

Aug. Pray turn from remarkable babies to REMARKABLE 
Men.* Here are sketches of Washington, Bruce, Alfred, Tell, 
Wellington, Wallace, Luther, Henry 1V. of Germany, Graham 
of Montrose, Cranmer, Frederick, and the Prince of Orange. 
The narratives are well chosen and clearly described; and as a 
book of history and adventure, will suit the rising generation 
very well. 

Emm. Here, Augustus, is another useful book for your friends 
the boys—Tur Two Broruers.* 

Aug. My friends, indeed ! 

Emm. Dont be offended, I meant no harm. If you will not 
condescend to glance through Mr. Power's little book, it may 
not be amiss that I may state that I have done so, and that my 
verdict is favourable. It sketchesethe paths of virtue and of 
vice, and reminds me of Hogarth’s two apprentices. It furnishes, 
within a small compass, a considerable amount of adventure, and 
points a very good moral. It is attractive and religious. Wont 
it do, Augustus ? 

Aug. Cael likely. And now, Emmeline, I will make you a 
present of Work + “Plenty to do, and how to it.” 

Emm. We have already reviewed it. 

Aug. The first series you have, but not the second. 

Emm. Well, youcan’t know anything about its merits, as it is 
a young lady’s book. It must wait till I get time to look over it. 

Mrs. M. Not necessarily, for I have glanced through it. Its 
subjects are the Work of Little Children—Young Ladies— 
Teachers and Taught—Household—Employers and Employed 
—Country—Sabbath—Thought—Proving. It ends, appropri- 
ately, with “Rest.” Like ‘the former series, it is grave, aflec- 
tionate, earnest and wise; and we cannot form a better wish for 
our young friends than that they would strive to follow the 
Christian counsels of Margaret Brewster. 

Aug. Dr. Kitto’s concluding volume of his Daily Readings— 
= Acts or Tur Apost.es.t How sorry I am that he has finished 
the series, 


* London: Binns & Goodwin, ¢ Edinburgh : Constable & Co, 
+ Edinburgh: Oliphant & Son. 
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Emm. SoamiI. He differs so much from a dry commen- 
tator who does not put things together with skill or pains; so as 
to help us to get all the meaning we can out of a chapter. Dr. 
Kitto thinks very carefully, gathers most industriously, and 
reasons very judiciously. 

Aug. Whata pity, Mr. Editor, you did not get this book 
before you completed your Wednesday Lectures on the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

-Mre. M. Augustus! 

Ed. I think it is. I must have derived valuable aid from 
such a writer as Kitto. 

Aug. While we were on the subject of Ireland we might 
have noticed the Conrrssor.* It seems attractive. Has any- 
body read it? 

Ed. I have. 

Aug. What is it about, please? 

Ed. About the nar Bw and practice of Jesuitism. It 
shows how the love of power and money is the secret spring of 
a system which shrinks not from any means and refuses not any 
disguise. The circumstances related in this volume are, alas! 
but too probable. Jesuitism is now at work in our very midst. 
To what extent we know not, but when such cases as those of 
Miss Talbot, Margaret Griffiths, Miss Knight, and the young 
lacies lately removed from Preston, are brought before the 
public, we learn that this worst form of Popish policy is doing 
a fearful and secret work. 

Mrs. M. 1s-this a fictitious history ? 

Ed, This startling narrative may be called fiction, but 
the fiction is only in the weaving together of facts. The facts, 
themselves, find the parallels in daily life, and are accord- 
mg to truth. The Editor, the Rev. C. B. Tayler, remarks 
that we are not to “suppose that the character of the two 
Confessors—the coarse al swaggering Irish Priest, or the refined 
and elegant French Confessor; or, that of the persecutions and 


sorrows, and temporary insanity of the sweet and gentle Clotilde 
—are imaginary pictures.” 


London: Clarke & Co. 
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OSEPH SMITH was born in 
humble life in\_1805, at Sha- 
ron, in the state of Vermont; 
whence in 1815 he removed with 
his nts to Palmyra, New 
years ing trou 

convictions of his spi 


ger, and lexed by the mul- 
praying in a grove) a vision of 


he | 
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informed him that his sins were pardoned, and that all 
existing sects were almost equally erroneous. 

This vision was repeated three years afterwards, in 
1823, when an angel, he reports, informed him that 
the American Indians were a remnant of the Israelites, 
and that certain records, written by the Jewish pro- 
phets, and containing history and propneey: had, when 
the Indians fell into depravity, been buried in ‘the 
earth at a spot which the angel indicated. Smith was 
further told, that he had been selected as the instru- 
ment by which these valuable records should be 
brought to light; the revelations they contained being 
necessary for the restoration of that purity of creed 
and worship from which all the modern churches had 
alike departed, 

Accordingly, upon the 22nd of September, 1823, 
Sinith, the story runs, discovered in the side of a hill, 
about four miles from Palmyra, in Ontario County, a 
atone box, just covered by the earth, in which was 
deposited the “ Record" —a collection of thin plates 


of gold, held together by three golden rings. Part of 


this golden book was sealed, but the portion open to 
inspection was engraven thickly with “ Reformed 
Egyptian’’ characters. Together with the book he 
found two crystal lenses “set in the two rims of a 


bow,” apparently resembling an enormous pair of 


, ectacles ; this instrument he said was the Urim and 
Thummim used by ancient seers, 


- 


The simple inspection of these treasures) was the 
whole extent of Smith's achievements on his frst dis 
every oF them) he was not permitted by the Yngel 
of September, 1887, During the interval he 
received iietruetion from his 
Visitatit, 

The news of his discovery attracted such attention, 
and procured him so much obloquy, that, according to 
the narrative of his biographers, he was exposed to 
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personal violence, and was obliged to iy to Pennsyl- 
vania, carrying his golden plates concealed in a barrel 


aid of the Urim and Thummin, set to work upon the* 
translation of the unsealed portion, which, when com- 
plete, composed a bulky volume, which he called the 
Book of Mormon’’—“ Mormon,” meaning, he ex- 
plained, more good, from “ mor,”’ a contraction for more, 
and “mon,” Egyptian for good. : 

Upon the other hand, itis asserted, by opponents of 
the Saints, that about the years 1809—12, a person of 
the name of Solomon Spaulding, who had been a cler- 
gyman, conceived and executed the design of writing 

~ \ religious tale, the scenes and narrative of which 
should be constructed on the theory that the American 
Indians were the lost ten tribes of Israel. This work, 

when finished, he entitled “ The Manuscript found ;”’ 

and the purport of the fietion was, to trace the pro- 

~—gress of the tribes from Jerusalem to America, and 
- then describe their subsequent adventures in the latter 
country“ Mormon” and his son “ Moroni” being 
prominent characters, and Nephi, Lehi, and the La- 
manites (names frequently occurring in the Book of 
Mormon) being also mentioned. The MS. of this 
roduction, it is further stated, found its way into the 
1ands of one Sidney Rigdon, who was intimately connee- 
ted with Smith from the commencement of his career. 
It appears that at the end of about three years after 
Smith's announcement of himself as a prophet, about 
thirty persons were eonvineed of the reality of hin 


pretensions, and from this forward converte Mie 
pilly inerenaed, 
they numbered 16,000 persona, 


li they chose the village of Commerce as 
their residence, which soon became converted into a 
considerable town, of which the prophet was appointed 
mayor. Thi® town they called Nauvoo, or “ Beautiful,” 
according to the language of the Book of Mormon. 
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of beans. When thus in some security, he, by the | 
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A body of militia, called the Nauvoo Legion, was es- 
tablished—Smith being “ General.” In 1541, a “re- 
velation”’ ordered the construction of a splendid 
temple, towards which object all the saints were to 
contribute a full tithe of their possessions. It is said 
that they expended on this structure nearly a million 
of dollars. 

In Nauvoo, the Mormons seem to have increased 
and prospered greatly: the town extended fast; the 
temple gradually rose; and the prophet was the abso- 
lute head of a_comparatively powerful community, 
which hardly recognised the ordinary laws of the state. 
In 1843 he became a, candidate for the Presidency, 
and put forth a statement of his views. In 1544, 
however, occurred the final catastrophe of his life. 
A. Nauvoo paper, having printed certain scandal of 
him; was, by order of the council of the town, sup- 
pressed, and its office rased; on which, the editors 
retired to Carthage, and obtained a warrant against 
Smith and his brother. ~ This warrant Smith refused 
to recognise: the county force prepared to execute it ; 
and the Saints prepared their city for defence. To 
save the town, however, Smith surrendered on the 
promise of protection from the governor. ‘This pro- 
mise proved of little value; for, on the 27th of June, 
1544, a mob broke into Carthage prison, and Joseph 
and Hyram Smith were shot. i» 

Upon the prophet’s death Brigham Young succeeded 


\ to the ee of “ Prophet,” which he still retains. An 
‘mterval of scarcely interrupted progress followed, 
eted; but im 1845 => 


during which the temple was comp 
the troubles were renewed: perpetual confticts, jn 
which blood was shed, occurred, and the,city of Nauvoo 
itself was regularly besieged. At length the Mor- 
mons, conscious of their imability alone to cope with 
their antagonists, and seeing that no confidence could 
be reposed upon the law for their prote®tion, under- 
took (since nothing less would satisfy their enemies) 
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that they would altogether quit the State—commen- 


cing their departure in the spring of 1846. 

This time 1t was no mere temporary, neighbouring 
refuge which the Mormons sought. The elders of the 
church, aware of the hostility to which it would be 
constantly exposed in any portion of the populated 
States, resolved, with equal policy and daring, to 
escape entirely from the settled territory, and to seek 
far off, beyond the Rocky Mountains, some secluded 
and unoccupied retreat in which they could, secure 
from molestation, build their earthly “ Zion ;” and, 
by gathering thither from all quarters of the world the 
converts to their faith, become a thriving and a power- 
ful community, too potent to be further interfered 
with. 

This remarkable pilgrimage (of which our engraving 
is an illustration) involving the removal of some thou- 
sands of men, women, children, cattle, and stores, orer 
thousands of untrodden miles—across wide unbridged 
rivers—by the difficult passes of snow-capped moun- 


tains—and through deserts, prairies, and tribes of 


predatory Indians—was at once commenced. A party 
of pioneers set out from Nauvoo in February, 1846, 
when it was still winter—the waggons crossing the 
Mississippi on the ice. These were to prepare the 
way for thennain body of the citizens, who, according 
to stipulation, might remain in Nauvoo till these pre- 
parations were completed. 

Their departure was, however, hastened by the fresh 


hostility of their opponents, who—concluding from 


the progress still continued in the decorations of the 
temple that the Mormons secretly intended to elude 
their promise,and return—attacked the town in Sep- 
tember, 1846; and expelled the whole of its remaining 
population. These then followed and overtook the 
pioneering party, which, after dreadful sufferings from 
cold and heat, from hunger and disease, had, finding it 
impossible to reach their destination till the following 
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ear, encamped upon the banks of the Missouri, on 
the lands of the Omahas and Pottawatamies. Here 
they had sown the land to some extent with grain, 
the crops of which were to be reaped by their suc- 
cessors. 

After a dreary winter, spent in this location, they 
began their march towards their final settlement. In 
April, 1847, the first detachment of 143, with 70 
waggons, crossed the Recky Mountains; arriving at 
the basin of the Great Salt Lake in the latter portion 


of July, in time to sow,the land for an autumn crop. 


The second party started in the summer with 566 
waggons and a great supply of grain. The others 
followed in the course of 1848—their passage much 
alleviated by the tracks prepared by their predecessors 
and the harvests left for them to gather. 

The valley of the Great Salt Lake is a territory of 
considerable extent, enclosed on all sides by high rocky 
mountains. The Lake itself is nearly 300 miles in 
circumference, with islands rising from its surface to 
an elevation of some thousand feet: its shores are 
covered in some places with the finest salt, and its 
water 1s as buoyant, as the waves of the Dead Sea. 
Portions of the land are desert ; but a vast expanse is 
wonderfully fertile, and abounds in all facilities for 
pasturage and cultivation. Here the Mormons have 
now firmly fixed themselves, and made, since 1848, 
continual progress. Further settlements have been 
established, and several cities founded: that of the 
Great Salt Lake itself has a plot of several acres, 
destined to support a temple whose magnificence shall 
exceed the splendour of the former Nauvoo resi- 
dence. 

Relying on the inexhaustible resources of the region 
to sustain innumerable inhabitants, the principal en- 
deavour of the rulers is to gather there as many im- 
migrants as possible professing the same faith. They 
calculate that thus established in an almost inacces- 
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sible retreat, witli numbers continually augmenting, 
they will soon be able to defy external enmity, and 
rear upon a lasting basis their ecclesiastical republic. 
Missionary agents are despatched to almost ever 

rtion of the world to make fresh converts and faci- 
itate their transit to America. In England these 
endeavours have been followed by no slight success : 
it is computed that at least as many as 30,000 persons 
here belong to the community, and nearly 20,000 


_ have already, it is said, departed for the Great Salt 


Lake. 

This settlement itself, has now, by the name of 
“ Utah,” been admitted to the United States Con- 
federacy ; but it seems, from a report of the judges 
sent there by the recent President, that the authority 
of the federal government is virtually set at nought ; 
the laws and their administration being always found 
accordant with the pleasure of the Mormon rulers, . 


LEYDEN : 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Chapter IV. 


So long had Lisa struggled against the disease and weakness 
brought on by a degree of toil and suffering far too much for her 
feeble frame, that when at last she was forced to yield, her 
decline was fearfully rapid, and it soon became evident to all 
around her, that she was truly in the valley of the shadow of 
death. But she feared no evil, for the heavenly hope and trust 


- which she had expressed to Philip seemed to grow stronger and 


brighter every hour. Well was it for her that she had not now 
to seek pardon and peace through the bleod of a long-neglected 
Saviour, or to pour out her first = when the chastening 
hand of God was upon her; for, although we know that He 
willeth not the death of a sinner, and turns not away from any 


who come, however late for mercy; yet, with what anguish, 
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think you, will such look back from a dying bed on a life spent 
in the service of sin? Will they bear to have the hours, when 
flesh and beart are failing, a scene of conflict and mental agony, 
instead of sweet peace and quiet resting in His hands who 
doeth all things well? Can they first learn, in that time of 
deepest trial, the lesson of reliance on the promises of God, and 

o forth to meet the last terrible enemy, in armour which they 
ae never proved? Will not they be happy indeed if the voice 
of God is heard, saying to them as it did to one of old, “Thy 
life shall be given unto thee for a prey ?” 

Not so with Lisa; her soul was filled with ye owe that 
passeth all understanding; the battle was fought, the victory 
won, and now there was not a cloud between her and her 
Saviour’s face. Weep not for her; but, if you will, weep for 
that aged man, who sits there in his silent bitter grief, his hands 
clasped, and his eyes bent mournfully on the fading flower 
before him. Weep for that pale child with the golden one and 
meek) blue eyes, in which all the laughing light of childhood is 

uenched—there she stands, reading in broken, faltering tones, 
rom a large book, which she rests on old Réné’s lap. That 
book is the Bible: she has been reading the 15th chapter of Ist 
Corinthians, and now the blessed words, “‘O, death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” are just falling from 
her lips. The dying girl listens with eager attention, and even 
that tall youth who leans against the casement, his face covered 
with both hands, seems beguiled, by the sweet sound, of a por- 
tion of his sorrow. 

But where is Alphonso, the noble hearted, affectionate boy, 
who ever loved his kind benefactors with all the warm glow of 
southern feeling? He stands apart from all in the farthest 
corner of the small room. Earnestly, and with large tears 
gathering in his dark eyes, he is gazing on something—some 
precious treasure, it seems, which he holds in his hand. What 
is it? A golden chain (how strange the glimmer of gold looks 
here) from which is suspended a small miniature set in pearls. 
That is a precious relic; it was hung round the child’s neck 
when Philip found him near his own ruined home, and he has 
never parted with it since. The picture represents a beautiful 
female face, very young apparently, with phonso’s own high 
forehead, luxuriant hair, and large dark eyes—sadder than his 
and more full of dreams; you could read a whole world of 
thought and rym in their misty depths. Hour after hour had 
the thoughtful an | Sensitive boy (made more thoughtful by the 
circumstances of his life) spent in pondering over that memorial 
his fi infancy with dreamy, mysterious delight. 

e used to call it his mother’s picture, and sometimes say he 
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remembered seeing those eyes look lovingly into his, and feeling — 


those lips pressed fondly on his brow; but whether it was 
memory or imagination that spoke at such moments no one 
knew ; indeed, he scarcely knew himeelf. : 

As soon as Gertrude had finished reading, he pressed the 
picture to his lips, murmuring; as he did so, in low fervent tones, 
“Mother, farewell!” then rapidly passing across the room to 
the window where Philip was standing, he put it into his hands, 
“Take it,” he said, quickly, “ take it, Uncle Philip, and sell it 
for bread ; there are those in town who would, even now, give 
a meal in exchange for that gold and those pearls.” 

“ My poor child,” said Philip, compassionately, “I thought 
you would rather die than part with it.” 

“So I would, so I.would,” said the boy, in an under tone, 
“but now all is spent, and she—” he glanced at Lisa; the last 
argument was unanswerable. Philip took the proffered gift, and 
sallied forth to see whether gold or pearls still retained any 
value in the starving town; while Alphonso, who felt as if he 
had parted from a life-long friend, sought a lonely spot to 
weep. 

Philip’s steps were suddenly stayed in crossing the market- 
place. A wild and disorderly mob, composed it may be, for 
the most part, of men like Quinten Lambert, well affected towards 
the cause of truth and freedom, but worn out by long suffering, 
and their patience entirely exhausted by the last cruel disap- 
pointment, had gathered round the house of the brave burgo- 
master, Van der Werf, and were demanding, with wild cries and 
menaces, that he would either supply them with food, or consent, 
to yield the town to the Spaniards. ini 

Their wan, haggard faces, and emaciated forms, together with 
the fury that animated them, gave them an appearance almost 
terrific. But Van der Werf, nothing daunted, came out to 
them; and it was on this occasion that he gave the sublime 
answer which has stamped his name with immortality, and which 
even now can scarcely be read without a shudder, “ Bread I 
have none,” he said, as soon as he could make his voice heard 
above the yells that rent the air, “ Bread I have none, but if my 
death can serve you, tear my body in pieces, and let the most 


hungry amongst you devour it.” The tumult sunk to a sudden » 


silenée, the people were ashamed, and with only a few sullen 
murmurs went back to their desolate homes, resolved to endure 
to the death. 

But to allay the excitement spreading among the garrison, 
and to turn their thoughts into another channel, a sally on the 
besiegers was resolved upon. In this Philip, as a soldier, must 


of course take part; and he fought bravely as ever, although 
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the thought of his dying sister lay with a heavy weight upon 
his heart. 


He was delivering a message from his commander to a com- 


pany of volunteers, when he received a blow on the head from 
the battle-axe of a Spaniard; it stunned, though it did not 
severely wound him. He continued for some time in a state of 
insenaibiliey, and when he recovered consciousness found himself 
alone in a tent, laid upon a camp bed. It did not take him 
long to comprehend that he was a prisoner, but how and to 
whom, he knew not. The Span seldom took prisoners 
except they were of very high rank, having made it a general 
rule to refuse quarter to the vanquished ; but when in any case 
they did so, those who fell into fheir hands had little cause to 
congratulate themselves on their fate. 

‘hile Philip was revolying these things in his mind, and 
wondering what could pessibly be the intentions of his captor 
— him, a Spanish soldier entered, and addressing him 
in broken Flemish, 4sked him if he were better, and then bade 
him rise and follow him. Philip replied that the hurt was 
nothing; and, as he a to obey, inquired, in his turn, 
whose prisoner he was, But the Spaniard only shook his head 


and motioned him to come on, and in a few moments he found 
himself in a tent, larger and more commodious than the one he 
had left, although arranged with even less regard to) comfort 


than is usual inacamp. It was occupied by two persons, and 
Philip started as he recognised in one the well-known and de- 
tested dress and appearance of a Catholic priest. He was an 
aged man, who gazed on the young captive with an) expression 
not only of surprise and curiosity, but of heartfelt) pity in his 
venerable countenance. Philip glanced rapidly from him to his 
companion, who was seated at a rude table, his head resting on 
his hand, and clad in complete armour. Suddenly raising him- 
self after a moment's silence, he bent his keen dark eyes on 
said in whose well remembered sternness sent 
a thrill of horror h his « W 
av ug frame, “ Are not you Philip Van 
It was Don Verez who spoke: the proudest, fiercest, and 
most cruel officer in all the Spanish army. In every way he 


was an extraordinary character; he was brave with the reckless __ 


bravery of one who rather sought than shunned death ; generous 
to equals and inferiors; and on these accounts possessed much 
influence over the soldiers whom he commanded. This made 


him absolutely necessary to Valdez, the Spanish general who / 


conducted the siege, and alone induced him to bear with th¢ 
haughty insolence of Verez, who scarcely preserving even the 
sem of military subordination, did as he pleased in the 
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camp. His atrocities, although on a smaller scale, left those 
of Alva himself completely in the shade. He seemed to take 
- an absolute delight in the sufferings of others, and against the 
Protestants especially, to be animated by a spirit of mad fanati- 
cism and hatred that knew no bounds. | 

It was he who had condemned Réné Van Rosenveldt to the 
flames; it was he against whom his brother’s boyish vow of 
vengeance had been taken; and as that brother stood before 
him now, awaiting the sentence that was to condemn him, it 
might be to as cruel a death, the remembrance of that vow, and 
the burning hatred which it kindled within him, stifled in his 
young heart all sense of terror. Flashing back in‘return as 

roud a glance as that of his persecutor, he gave the brief reply 
is question demanded, “I am,” 

Verez, in reconnoitering the ground where the morning’s 
conflict had taken place, had perceived and nised him as 
he lay among the dead and wounded, and feeling a strong, 
though perhaps even to himself unaccountable desire to see and 
commune with him face to face, had ordered him to be taken 
care of, and brought into his presence as soon as sufficiently 
recovered. “Seven years ago I had some dealings with you, 
young man,” he continued. 

“Enough to show me into whose hands I have fallen, and 
what I may expect,” answered Philip. , 

“Are you not afraid to speak so boldly when you know it 
needs but a word from me to condemn you to death?” 

‘*T am already condemned,” was the reply. Verez felt pro- 
voked and baffled by the cool self-possession of his captive, and 
unable longer to repress hié irritation, he exclaimed, with an 
oath, “Dare you thus answer me, you Dutch rebel? Do you 
know that I can shoot = before yonder sun has set ? Kneel if 
you would save your life, and abjure your heresy.” 

“T was born free,” answered Philip, “and I will die a 
hundred times rather than bow myself at a tyrant’s feet. M 
body is yours, and you can do with it as you list, but my words 
mts f acts are mine own, and subject to no oppressor’s 

“ Have done—have done,” interrupted Verez, ‘‘ What a fool 
~ I am thus to parley with a cursed heretic. Guards!” he 
shouted, elevating his voice sufficiently to be heard at some 
distance outside the tent. Several soldiers obeyed his summons, 
but while they were entering, the priest, who had been listeni 
attentively to the whole conversation, came forward and ade 
dressed some words to Verez in a very earnest tone. He 
spoke in Spanish, but Philip had gleaned Alphonso enough 
of that language to understand that he was interceding for his 
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; then on a second remonstrance the Spaniard’s 
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life. First he heard the stern refusal, “No; no, no!’’ three 
times 

to 


would I die,"’ 
contrasted 
strangely with hieh he had 
maintained before, “ gladly, if my death could add one spark 
to the fire which the innocent blood you have already shed:is 
lighting for you now, one pang to the bitter anguish you are 
laying up for yourself, if you have indeed a human soul, There 
is that in your breast that will wake some day in fearful strength 
and remind you of the worm ‘that dieth not, and the fire that 

is not q Vos, brot 


between this and sunrise, for they are the last you live to see— 
you have spoken your own sentence.” ris ee 
th 4 replied Philip, calmly, as he passed out of the 


- It was a calm autumn evening.» There was not wind enough 
to-stir withered leaf from its #eting place, arid. the. sun was 
setting in crimson and gold. Behind the dark massive pile of 
buildings that enclosed that night, oh how many human 

and fears, and how much of human:agony! Philip looked on 
the beautiful scene as one might look who never oped to see 
another sunset on earth. But moved, and walked, and spoke 
as in a dream. He was not conscious of or even of appre- 


4 


and-of the dread unknown that la ond he thought not 

It-was.a different thing when he 
when the door was closed, and the guards had left him, and he 
found himself alone with God and his own. soul. It is hard for 
the soul which is not at peace with God to look:death in the face 
without trembling ; and with all-his fine qualities, with all his 
srdent Protestan Philip Van Rosenveldt knew not that 
peace. Yet his first thoughts as his spirit slowly sank from 


you are, I givo you one chance for your life. con- 
deem not life worth 
| » “Be silent,” interrupted Veres,. “ Guards, take thie 
back from whence he came; and you," 
throb more quickly. was calm, it was that strange un- 
natural calmness to which the extreme of maddening excitement 
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the pitch/of excitement to which it, had» been wound, were not 
for himeelf. -A sharp thrill of anguish passed through bis heart 
as he thought of his father; his dying sister, and what they must 
few! on his He! took some comfort, it is true, from, the 
idea that would believe he had died on the field of battle, 
and would therefore be spared all suspicion of the more dgno- 
minious fate that awaited him.» Never | is a strange word, who 
can comprehend it, or fully realise ite meaning ? Philip repeated 
it over and over te himself, until the teare dimuiedshia, eyes, 
 Nover—never to see then again) my father, and Lisay and the 

children— "and oven he felt. a pang of regret. Dor 
what? ‘Phatin his haste he had taken with him the trinket with 
which Alphonso had, entrusted him, subtle ure the links 
that ‘bind great things and email together in these strangely 
hearts of ours, wind | 
Tt wae with a sigh that he took it from ite hiding place beneath 
and laid it on the table before him, » But 
man has Tio ion #0 precious us his own dmmortal soul; 
ant @eep and strong as may be the affection which he, bears to 
his fellows, while the sotl's fate is, in suspense, the moat, uns 


selfish must concentrate his: attentiot! om that one 


int, 
surpassing ‘interest. So itwas. with Philip.» The sun’ hed set, 
the shades of evening were falling around : him, and with» quick 
uneven beat the silent -cloek: within him was measuring the last 
moments of consciousness and mercy. were passing away, 
never, neverto be -recabled, he: them as the miser 
cotints ‘his gold: He! felt: as if the neat roach of .death had 
intensified his life 4 thousand times—~es i could live a year 
of thought and feeling each of those swift gliding monients: 
He thanked God that his heart:was calm and that his thoughts 
were clear; and he inly vowed to. take death b | 
may 80 spéak, tO scan, and ponder every h 
countenance, asd to judge if ite horrors 
He brought aif the powers of ‘his: mind 
whielf he ‘hid long been! proudly constious, and some which 
he had never known ‘or ar till. now; and. with ‘a smile.of 
triumph he concluded, do not fear todie.” 
Perhaps young soldie®, but ‘after death the 
6,” and after an 

nto which art thou hastemmg? That question 
own ' heart; and, alas, in vain.-For. 
had held the Bible.in: his -hand,had heard it: 
dgily searched ; but he had never asked God to make it 
to his feet and a light to his He knew 
sacred page contained, flesli and ‘blood 
to him, and not his Father in heaven. » 
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straight and narrow way, had admired, and loved, and honoured 
those who walked in it, but never trod in their steps. He 

ised Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of mankind, and felt 
indignant with those who sought to obscure the glory of his 
finished work by the interposition of other mediators, but he 
had not learned to regard Him as his Saviour, who had ransomed 
him from the power of the grave. No wonder, then, that the 
near approach of death filled him with utter despondency, that 
his feet trembled on the dark mountains, and he looked for light, . 
and behold darkness and the shadow of death! What refuge, 
what hope was there for him in that dread hour ? 

But God had mercy on him, and he was not left to perish. 
He who brought his people of old into the wilderness to plead 
with them face to face, had sealed him with his seal, and chosen 
him for Himself, and was leading him by paths which he knew 
not, to the light of the knowledge of his glory. A voice that 
seemed to come direct from heaven sounded in his ears; “ Ask,” 
it said, “and it shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; 
~ knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” e‘obeyed, and 
falling on his knees, poured forth in that dark midnight hour 
his first heart-felt prayer. 

None knew, none could conceive the unfathomed depths of 
feeling from which that prayer went up to the throne of God. 
He confessed his sins, he implored mercy and forgiveness through 
a Saviour's blood, and He who has promised, “ Before they call 
I will answer, and while they are yet speaking I will hear,” wa 
true to his own word, and heard and answered the prayer df 
neon) that from midnight until morning's dawn ascended to 
waren, 


TOMORROW, 

A was playing in a fair garden, in whieh 
were all things to delight the little trifer. The sun 
shone brightly in the azure heaven, the birds sang 
sweetly from the leafy branches of the trees, the flowers 
bloomed in gay luxuriance, and a limpid streamlet gur- 
gled merrily as it danced along—here flashing in the 
sun-light,. there lost amidst the shadows of the long 
waving grass; and all seemed:to say to the child, “ Our 
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beauty is yours, we are fair but for you.” He listened 
to the flattering words, and played on with thoughtless 
happiness. Now he = the freshest flowers, and 
when their fragrant loveliness had charmed him for 
a moment, he threw them on the ground to wither, or 
dropping them into the brook, watched carelessly while 
the current floated them far away into the sea; as our 
childhood’s pleasures and youth’s enjoyments are 
carried down the stream of time into+the ocean of 
eternity. 

Then he followed with his glance \the honey 
bee which fluttered from bud to blossom, or vainly 
chased the gorgeous, butterfly, of which the many 
coloured wings glistened more brightly than the jewels 
on a monarch’s crown. At last, wearied by the very 
excess of joy, the child laid down to rest upon a grassy 
mound. The sunbeams peeping through the openings 
in the foliage above, kissed his flowing hair, and the 
cool shadows rested on his half-closed eyes. Then a 
still small voice, sweet and low like the sound of fall- 
ing waters, or the whispering of the soft summer wind 
among the olive boughs, met his ear, saying, in accents 
of loving persuasion, “* Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth,’ The morning will soon be 
over, Wer long the aun will be hot in the heavens, 
the flawere than laveat will die, the musion? the birds 
Will he mute, and the whieh laved thy 
will be troubled and then cone the cold, 
Hight, when there shall be fle light to guide thine ert 
ing feet in the long and toilsome journey which lies 
before thee. Seek therefore, now, the better land, 
where it is always day, where the flowers fade not, and 
the songs of the angels are sweeter far than the voice 
of birds, and where the River of Life flows on for ever,”’ 

“Yes, I will seek that happy land,’ answered the 
child, “ but not to-day; though some of my flowers are 
withered even now, yet others still remain ; let me en- 
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joy them a little longer, if only until to-morrow.” 
And he started up to chase again the butterfly, which, 
as before, eluded his eager grasp. 

A youth sat in a narrow chamber, poring over half- 
defaced and antique volumes; and, from time to time, 
tracing in hasty characters, on a ar which lay beside 
him, “thoughts that breathed,’ in “words that 
burned.” He had tasted of the tree of knowledge, 
and the guileless heart of his childhood, which, easily 
satisfied 4yith simple pleasures, had desired nothing 
beyond the enjoyment of the present moment, was be- 
come tainted by ambition. Love of learning and the 
desire for fame, excited him to continue his labours, 
till the old clock which stood near him in one corner of 
the room, struck the, hour of midnight; and in its 
solemn sound, a voice of grave, yet gentle reproof, 
seemed to speak to him; “ Wherefore spendest thou 
thy labour,” it said, “for that which satisfieth not? 
What reward wilt thou gain for all thy works, when 
thy life shall have been spenfin their accomplishment ?”’ 

“A glorious renown!’ replied the student. “A 
name that shall live for ever.’ 

“Think not,” returned the voice, “to win for thy- 
self immortality ; a few short years, and thy name 
shall no more be known among thy brethren. Awake 
from thy vain dreams, and strive to win that honour 
which cometh from above.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,” answered the youth, “ not while 
my task is uncompleted ; I would live in the memories 
of men, and when I have made there a home for my 
name, I will seek honour from God, and the immorta- 
lity of heaven.” And again he continued to labour, 
not for the good of his fellows, but for the evanescent 
fame, the fleeting glory of popular applause. 

A man in the prime of life, stood counting o’er his 
gains, and reckoning how by extortion and injustice, 
as weil as by fair dealing, more might be added to the 
glittering heap which lay before him ; and for which he 
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had, like Esau, sold his birthright. Joy sparkled in his 
eyes, as he told again and again his piles of wealth, 
and weighed with scrupulous exactness each shining 

iece. He had seen how groundless had been the 
nna of his youth, and now he strove to command by 
the power of gold, the outward deference of those, who, 
while they bowed before the favoured priest of mam- 
_ mon, inwardly despised the idol’s abject slave, As the 

follower of the tyyant god viewed the price for which 
were bartered his ardent hopes for this world’s renown, 
and his desires for happiness in a future life—desires, 
which though often postponed, had never yet been 
wholly cast aside—the unseen monitor, whose voice he 
had before disregarded, again addressed him in warning 
tones ; “‘ Oh, blind and foolish thou who heapest up 
riches, knowing not who shall gather them, cease thy 
profitless, sinful extortions; grind no longer the faces 
of the poor, nor defraud the labourer of his hire, that 
thy garners may be more amply filled with the fruits 
of thine iniquity. Lay not up for thyself upon earth 
treasures which: perchance thou never mayest enjoy ; 
but lay up treasure in heaven, where thieves cannot 
steal, or moth destroy it, and seek there thine home, 
where nought can harm thee, and all is changeless as 
the unchanging One.”’ 

“ Nay, but 1 eannot—”’ | 

“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and jose his own soul, or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?”’ 

“ At a more convenient season then, I will consider 
the matter, but not yet. When I have enough of this 
world’s goods, I may think of what concerns my fu- 
ture state; but there is time sufficient, | cannot do so 
now.” 

And in the -haunts of gain, the contemner of his 
soul’s inestimable value wasted the — time 
granted for the all-important purpose of preparing for 
eternity. 
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T'o-morrow—time looked for, hoped for, dreaded ; 


yet never arriving; for when the earth, after the hours 


of darkness, again beholds the orb of light, to-day is 
come, and to-morrow is still anticipated. 

But there are those for whom there can be no 
earthly morrow, whose oe or future is the lon 
bright day, or the long dark night of eternity. Suc 
was he who, woe-worn and bowed down by the weight of 
many years, lay stretched upon’a miserable pallet, in a 
ruinous cabin; through the shattered roof and broken 


walls of which, the rain poured down in heavy showers, 


and the winter wind howled fitfully. Bitter recollec- 
tions of the past floated through his mind; how youth 
and talents and wealth had once been his; and how the 
recious gifts, so long misused, had been taken from 
im—and there, bereft of all that he had valued, he 
lay a poor despised sufferer, lower than the meanest of 
God’s creatures. His was a common lot. His riches 
had increased, his heart had been set upon them ; they 
had taken to themselves wings and had flown away, 
while nothing remained to cheer him for their loss. 

The voice so often stifled, again fell upon his ear, 
stern! ag him for the sins which had separated — 
him from his God; yet, offering still one last hope. 
Even now, at the eleventh hour, the door of mercy is 
not closed. Let the wicked forsake his way and turn 
to the Lord, and He will abundantly pardon him; for 
He is agracious God, full of longsuffering and plenteous 
in mercy; forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. 
Repent, repent even now. 

“T will not. Can He who has robbed me of my all 
be gracious; can He, who has laid on me trials too 
heavy to bear, so that my life is a burdensome to me, 
can He be merciful? I will not seek Him. Let me 


- brood in silence over sorrows which none can relieve, 


which none can understand.’ And the gnawi pangs | 
of | gravated his present 
Yet still the voice cried, “ Repent, repent; to-day 
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while it is called to-day, harden not your hearts.” ~~ 
But that which had been the promise of his childhood, 
and his youth, the postponed agreement with his con- 
science through his riper years, he had now no will nor 
power to perform. 

Yet, as the voice still urged him to seek for what he 
had so long refused, he soothed himself with the thought 
that, to-morrow, or whenever health, strength, and this 
world’s treasures again should be his, then he would in 
earnest turn from his sinful and unprofitable ways, and 
strive to ensure a calm and peaceful end to troubled 
existence. Like the false prophet of old, though he had 
lived in enmity against his Maker, and refused to humble 
himself beneath the afflicting rod, his cry was, “ Let me 
= the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 

ike his.”’ 

_» Day again brought to thousands its portion of cares 
and m the of happiness and misery ; and to the sin- 
ner—who still deferred toa time, which, for him could 
never be, that repentance, for which but a few sands re- 
mainedin the hourglass of life—it brought no relief. The 
first ray of morning light beheld the fearful struggle 
between the angel of death and the agonized spirit, 
which still clung to its wretched home, and ere the 
morrow was fully come, he lay a corpse, breathless and 
inanimate. On his convulsed and pallid features the 
tokens of the last dread conflict were distinctly visible, 
teaching the solemn and important lesson, “ Work 
while it is called to-day, for the night cometh when no—_. 

man can work; and boast not thyself of to-morrow, ~~! 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.’’ 


CARLA MEREX. 
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CHARITY. 


Sweet Charity! the fairest of the Graces, 
Nor time, nor change, thy loveliness eflaces ; 
As beautiful art thou, 

With God's own impress on thy radiant brow, 
As when admiring angels, in thy birth, 
Watched the reflection of his smile on earth. 


Like the clear sunshine every mist dispelling, 
Thou lightest up with gladness many a dwelling ; 
And virtues rich and rare 

Are nurtured by thy genial warmth and care ; 
Thy softened kiss can ice-bound feelings melt, 
And flowers spring up where’er thy touch is felt. 


Lowly art thou, and gentle, and forbearing ; 

All that thou hast with others freely sharing ; 
Thou sowest, day by day, 

The seeds of happiness on life’s rough way ; 

And bearest, like the south wind, gifts which cheer 
The drooping heart, and tell that Spring is near. 


Sweet Charity! we see thee everywhere ; 

Now bearing up the poor man’s load of care ; 
Now brightening the sick room ; 

Or weeping o'er some loved one’s early tomb ; 
Now soothing with thy music thoughts of strife ; 
Now bravely battling with the ills of life. 


As one who joyously the harvest reapeth, 

So good reports thy memory grasping keepeth ; 
And when with sudden blast, 

Doubt would his chilling influence o’er thee cast, 
Hope, thy fair sister, clasps her hand in thine, 
And frustrates in a moment his design. 
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Thou never failest ; rapidly advances | 
Year after year, yet still we meet thy glances, . 
Kind, winning, tender, free | 
And all-exhaustless seems thy sympathy, 

Like the pure stream which deepens as it winds, 

And with new channels, fi@¥ resources finds. 

Sweet Charity! the fairest of the Graces, 

Nor time, nor change, thy loveliness effaces ; 

Nor will thy charms decay, 

When earthly scenes shall fade*and pass away ; 

For thou wilt fill with joy the world above, 

Where all is happiness—for all is love. 


CHRISTY, THE CITY MISSIONARY. . J 


‘Abridged from Miss Barber's ‘Sunshine; or Believing and Rejoicing,"” 
an interesting series of home and foreign Missionary Sketches.—Ep. | 


In a yard of the town, near the small habitations of 
some Manchester weavers, a few children were playing 
at marbles. Every now and then, one of the number, 
followed by the eyes of a younger child, turned aside 
from the game, to con over some Protestant rhymes, 
which he was eagerly trying to learn by heart. “ What 
do you do so for ?”’ said little Christie. “ What have 
you got there?” “It is my task for the Sunday- 
school,” said the other; and forthwith he kept on, 
buzzing something to himself. Christy asked to hear 
it. No; in vain he opened both his ears, nothing could 
he catch. But Christy’s curiosity was more and more 
excited. At length, he thought of an expedient; he 
coaxed out of his mother a hard-got consent to let him 
go - the Sunday school, and hear his playmate say his 
task. 


M. W. 
( 
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There, perched upon a high form, sat Christy, his 
little feet dangling in the air, his hands 1n his pockets, 
eyes and ears wide open, to take in all the astonishing 
information which was being poured forth on all sides, 
in his presence ; for the earnest, thoughtful and obser- 
vant boy received with the deepest attention, those 
solemn truths, which so many a Sunday school child 
hears, without learning, from boyhood to youth. 

Each returning Sabbath saw little Christy often 
stealing from his parents to go to this Sunday school. 
He heard the Bible read, he heard that it was God's 
own Word, and to be read by all—he could not read 
it, but he clasped it to his heart with joy ; he heard ex- 

lained the holy truths of Christianity, stripped of their 
Romish disguise ; he heard of God the only Father ; of 
Jesus Christ the only Redeemer ; of thé Holy Ghost, 
the strength and comforter of the faithful. Meanwhile, 
where was Christy gone, became the question at home. 
and his mother discovered, in great anger, the place of 
his Sunday resort. From this time, poor Christy went 
but rarely to the Sunday school. 

But he kept in his heart the treasure he had acquired 
of the Nan: of Christ—small though it was. As 
he grew up from youth to manhood, more and more was 
he set upon following the Lord according to his con- 
acience, until at length the home“disquiets reached such 
a beight, that the door of his mother’s house was closed 
upon him, and she would see him no more; he was 
turned out into the streets of the great town, to earn 
his living as he could. : 

Christy had two possessions—his faith, his knowledge 
| of which was very faint and imperfect, and his filial 
love, in which he had just experienced such a bitter 
disappointment. He had no trade, no means of getting 
alivelihood. A Christian man took pity upon him, and 
engaged to teach him the trade of a weaver; by help 
of this friend, Christy established himself in lo gings, 
a little way out of the town. Here, on Sabbaths, and 
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in the pauses of labour, he would resort to a green hill, — 
which rose just behind the house, and flinging himself 
upon the grass, pass many hours in paroxysms of men- 
tal distress. ‘Then he would rise, and go to the corner 
of some street, where his mother was likely to pass, that 
he might catch one glimpse of her. Well did he know, 
even in the distance, the small blue pattern of her 
gown; she seemed to him almost as an angel, and there 
would he watch, until she had gone by, and he could 
see her no longer. 
It elements there worked in the same trade with 
himself a modest and pleasing young girl, who went 
among her companions by the name of “ Ayl’ce o’ old 
Ned’s,” e., “ Alice, the daughter of Edward,” it being 
the Lancashire custom to call people, not by their sur- 
names, but by the Christian names of their fathers and 
grandfathers joined to their own; thus, “ Kit o’ Chris 
o’ Kester’s,”’ would mean, “ Christopher, the son of 
Christopher, tle grandson of Christopher.”’ Ayl’ce 
was known among her friends, not only as a modest, 
leasing girl, but as one who truly loved and feared the 
rd. Strict in her manners and deportment, avoid- 
ing the slightest approach to worldliness or finery in 
her outward appearance, never seen at any place of vi- 
cious resort, but always at the prayer-meeting, or the 
preaching, where Christ’s humble followers met toge- 
ther, Ayl’ce had established the character of being, not 
almost, but altogether, a Christian. Much did Christy 
* long to make her acquaintance, but he had never got 
__ beyond a few words interchanged in the. street, or at 
the prayer-meeting. | 
“It was summer-time, and Christy was sitting on a 
“low wall in the street, a field being on the other side. 
He was watching the birds and the flowers, and the 
sunbeams as they played on the shining blades of grass, 
when, coming along at a little distance, he spied Ayl’ce. 
She must pass by him. Should he speak toher? No, 
he would wait and see whether she would speak to him. 
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Ayl’ce came up—she passed him—not a word! He 
watched her gomg quietly on, when suddenly she 
stopped, turned back, and coming up to him, said, 
“ Mr. —— is going to preach at —— to-morrow even- 
ing! wilt tah go an yer him?”’ : 

‘“ Ar tah a boun ?’’ said he. 

“ Heigh,” replied Ayl’ce, “ Aw think aw shall.’’* 

“ Aw hope it '] be foin,”’ rejoined Christy. 

Soonafter this, Ayl’ce’s uncle died. After thefuneral, 
Christy knew he should find Ayl’cealone,and determined 
upon making a bold attempt. Accordingly, he wrote 
out a promise of marriage, and, with this in his pocket, 
he walked off to the cottage, where he found Ayl’ce 
alone, as he expected—busy ironing. Christy drew out 
of his pocket his carefully composed document.— 
“ Ayl’ce,”’ he said again, “aw cannot court, but wilt tah 
be my wife; if tah wilt, sign this?’’ whereupon he 
spread the paper out before her. Ayl’ce paused and 
considered a moment. “ Well,” she said, “if tah wilt 
sign it, aw will.’ So both parties subscribed their 
names to the bonf. 

Christy went away to seek a living. He soon ob- 
tained employment. His leisure time he occupied in 
endeavouring to improve his mind, and add to his small 
stock of learning. As times grew better he prospered 
still more, till at last he began to think of returning to 
his native place, and setting up alittle home’of his own 
with his Ayl’ce. 

_ Let us now take a peep at them by their humble fire- 
side. Christy has commenced business on his own ac- 
count ; he works at the loom, and Ayl’ce at the spin- 
ning-jenny; their principal employment is making 
stockings, and their business is successful. A little 
Ayl ce, too, is trotting about the floor. 

Christy, however, is not quite satisfied ; he is grate- 


° pa or Tah, in Lancashire dialect, means you ; bow, going , 
ew, J, 
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ful and happy, but still he wishes for some more direct 
employment in his Master’s business. His religious 
experience, and the knowledge he had acquired, ena- 
bled him now, to his great delight, to be a teacher in 
that very Sunday school where he had. once been a 
scholar. It happened that one of his children lived in 
a distant village,’ where there was no church, nor any. 
religious instruction provided. Every Sunday, there- 
fore, Christy walked over to the place; he read the 
Bible to the people, he explained to them the way of 
salvation ;.he entreated them to think of their souls. 
Moved by his words, the people began to read and pray 
for themselves ; and now, on a Sabbath morning, the 
roads that led from the secluded village might be seen 
traversed in various directions by numbers of persons, 
all willing to walk many long miles, that they might 
unite with God’s people in public worship. Encouraged 
by this, Christy devoted more and more of his time to 
the same labours, until, at length, not only were. his 
Sabbaths wholly given up to them, but often was he 
called from his loom to the sick and the dying. 

As his business increased, he removed from one place 
to another, until the family finally settled in London. 
Wherever Christy went, he carried on his missionary 
labours ; wherever we live, that place is, in fact, our 
missionary station, if we could but think it so—if we 
would but try to make it so. Some fnends, who sym- 
pathised in his zeal for the glory of God, and the ‘sal- 
vatign of sinners, longed to set him free from other oe- 
cupations, and wholly devoted tO missionary work. 
They counselled him, themfore, to offer himself as a 

missionary to the London City Mission, and ——— 
themselves to contribute half of his salary. The offer 
was accepted, and those who knew his zeal and earnest- 
ness, advised his being placed upon a district which few 
at that period would have ventured to visit. 

Christy was conducted round to survey his district. 
He was terrified at the wickedness and misery he saw. 
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t happened, on the third day of his visiting, ashe 
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door of a h IDV; 
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| the house the door was shut. There he witnessed a 
fearful scene 
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to struggle, and hard, too, for himself; at length he 
made his escape, and rushed out into the street. Ina 
turmoil of agitation and disgust, he resolved to renounce 
a missionary life—to finish, as he said, his missionary 
career, and to leave such visitation to those who could 
better brave such horvors than he could. For. this 
 aekcvers the door; it was opened by a young per- 
son, the daughter of his friend, who was playing on the 
piano. “Oh! my dear Mr. ty id, *come 
in, and I will play you a tune.” So, without speaking 
another word, she returned to the piano, and he fol- 
lowed her and sat down in the parlour, with a throb- 
scenes he had witnessed. The young girl commenced 
an inspiriting song :~— 

“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea, 

Jehovah has triumph'd, his people are free!” 


Its influence was not long in making itself felt in the 
heart of the missionary. “ What!’’ he said to himself, 
“if the Lord. could conquer his foes in 
his enemies in —— lane ?”’ 


sina 
children, this often redyced him to great straits. “ 
yet,” he says, “ I could not help but give, though often 
we have had to pinch, a few of the last days of the last 
week of the month ;” 4, ¢., just before the day on 
which the missionaries reveive their monthly salary. 
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On one such oecasion—it was on a Tuesday, and the 
payeday was Saturday, when he was going out i) the 
hia wife galled te An it ia wraling 
day,’ she said, "Dring Mehome something for 
Halfpenny tefl, weither did Te The aay lie 
made Very well” 

His fret visit was to a room where a family of 
dren were crying for food; he could not but compas. 
sionate the poor helpless little creatures ; he sent one 
for a pennyworth of potatoes, another for a half-penny- 
worth of sprats, another he despatched for a few sticks 
to light the fire, and another to the dust-heap to collect 
a few cinders to make it with. Soon there was.a cheer- 
ful blaze, and a goodly smell of cooking. But what 
was to become of Mrs. C ’s supper f 

The missionary continued his visits. He was 
attracted to a filthy back-room by the cries ef some 
children, whose mother, he knew, was out selling apples. 
They too, were crying.for food. In a corner of the 
room were afew potatoes. A fire was lighted, and 
sending one of the little fellows for a pennyworth of 
sprats, the missionary soon spread out a tempting 
repast on a chair without.a back to it, and watched 
the little ones as they stood round eating it. Where 
was. now Mrs. C——’s supper? 

His daily round over, he went to the room whtre he 
held the evening meeting. It was late before it was 
concluded. When all were gone, and he was locking 
the door, he suddenly bethought himself of Ayl’ce‘s 
supper. He felt very much grieved; and also it was 
rather serious, as he had no money left to get food for 
the next day. At last, he thought he would borrow 
some .money from a friend ; the friend, at whose house 
he was about to leave the key of the school room. 
When he entered, however, his heart failed him; he 
laid down the key and went away. 

Hehadnot coneabove a hundred yardsfrom the house, 
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when his fr ond called after him, and said, 

for you, Our missionary back» My wie 

be foe mes’ the direetion” wae thes 
viewer "Then it te the S 
Bone one cub the uf the Tie 
uj) the lid, he found cheese, Olbs, of sugar, Ohba, of 
rive, of butter, halfemepound of tea, 

of coffee, half-a-pound of mustard, a quarter of a pound 

of pepper, 10lbs. of pork, and a small slip of paper, in a 
an unknown writing, saying, “ Please accept the en- 
closed.”’ 

Here, then, was Mrs. C——’s supper, and provision 
abundant for the few remaiming days. 

But sad as the poverty and privation that he saw | 
among the people were to him, their crimes were 
sadder still. A large proportion of them w ‘eke thieves 
and vagrants, buyers and sellers of stolen goods. One 
Sabbath, a little child about eleven years old, was fotmd 
crying in the streets. Her mother had turned her out of ~ 
doors : and why? The missionary went to inquire, 
ys found that the mother was a person who lived by 

tealing from the shops; that she had sent this little 
one to steal some wood, but the child had refused to 
go; whereupon, the mother had put her out into the 
streets, and shut the door againsthher. The poor lit- 
tle thing sobbed for admittance in vain. The missionary 
reasoned, scolded, coaxed, promised, threatened ; it was 
useless ! 

“Take her to the station-house,’’ alll the hard- 
hearted mother, “I will give evidence against her, and 
she shall be transported. ra 

“Take your child in,” said the missionary. 

“ No,” said the mother! 

“For the sake of humanity.” 

No.” 

“ For Christ’s sake.”’ 

“No.” 
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“For your confessor’s sake’”’—she was a Komanist. 

“No.” 

“ For your soul’s sake.”’ 

The missionary took the child to his own home. 

From this child he learnt, with a shudder, of the 
haunts of thieves upon his district. He visited them 
in such places as the cellar, in the old Sugar-house, 
which we have described in another story of our 
volume. He visited them in worse places still ; holes, 
where they paid a penny per night to sit on the floor, 
they were too thronged to lie down. He bade them 
come to his house, he could talk with them better 


there. 
It happened once, there were some of these miserable 


outcasts who were ill, the missionary did not know 


what to do with them. No hospital would receive 
them. The lowest lodging-house even in lane 
refused to letthem in. His wife was upstairs, confined 
to her bed-room. “ What,” thought he, “if 1 should 
have them in the kitchen; they will be well perhaps 
before Ayl’ce comes down ?”’ Accordingly, the thieves 


took possession of the kitchen. He next emptied a 


rdom in his house, and gave it up to them. But the 
room was small; the house was in a close, low part of 
London, and a terrible disease called vagrant fever, 
broke out among them. It soon spread to the family 
of the missionary ; seven, one after another, were laid 
upon a bed of sickness, and one died. “Save your 
farthings,” said the missionary to his children, “ that 
we may be able to move into a larger house.’”’ They 
did so, and in the course of time, the farthings amounted 
to £15. This £15 they spent in purchasing a(busi- 
ness, out of which, as the years went by, they saved a 
considerable sum; this was devoted to building a place 
fit for the reception of those unhappy beings. . 

It began to be known in London, that those who 
wished to forsake a vagrant and dishonest life, would 
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find a friend in our missionary; and the neighbours 
were scared and angered by the number of thieves who 
congregated round his door, and in the lane leading to 

3 dwelling. Hundreds by his help and counsel re- 
traced their steps on the path of crime; some he got 
into anLasylum, for some he obtained the means of 
emigratins;for some he obtained employment, a great 


many he received in turn into his own house.* Again 


the fever broke out among them, and another of his 
own children died. He felt himself, however, called 
to the labour in the name of the Lord, and he did 


not desist. 


.— If there was suffering for Christ’s sake in that hum- 
\ ble dwelling, there was also rejoicing. “1 invariably 
‘show them,” said the missionary, “that sin is the 


transgression of the law of God; and that none but 
Jesus Christ can save them. I do feel it to be a pri- 
vilege which I desire never to lose sight of, the con- 
version of the soul, to save a soul from death. I say 
to myself, He who, in the agony of death, listened to 
the prayer of the dying thief, and so graciously 


answered it, can do the same for thee, poor thief; to 


Him I look for the blessing; to Him I desire to lead 


every poor thief that comes to me. I have been much 
blessed in my own soul in the work. It is a labour 


“over which | can pray; I feel it to be my duty. It is 


for me to labour, it is for God to bless.”’ 

The Lord added to his servant another blessing ; 
the mother, whom he had loved so much when a child. 
From him she learned to know and love her Saviour. 
She became an inmate of his house, and assisted his 
family in their work of charity and mercy. 


* In the Reports of this missionary, he states, that he had received the 
visits of 2,900 people desirous to reform their lives. Out of these, 256 were 
enabled by his help to do so; and, if we add to these their children, who 
amounted to 218, we have the prodigious number of 744 persons saved from 
a life of wretchedness, 
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“MORE PATIENCE, FOR JESUS’ SAKE.” 
THE DYING WORDS OP A YOUNG BELIEVER. 


“ Mone patience, for theBeviour"b-eake.” How touching was 
this prayer, 

From one who jong had meekly learnt her daily cross-to bear, 

And from whose lips no murmur came when pain and grief 
opprest, 

As turning on her feverish-couch she vainly sought for rest. 


‘More patience.” Not relief she asked; not that the bitter cup 
Might pass away, but that she might serenely drink it up ; 
Her chastened spirit calmly bowed unto her Father's will, 

And all that she desired was grace to suffer and be still. 


* More pat ence,” Jesus quickly heard the awecet, submissive cry, 

And sent—d4o aid her for the strife—an angel from on high ; 

Nay, Ile Himself drew gently near; He raised her drooping head, 

And strengthened her, through death's dark vale, with fearless 
step to tread, 


“Mere patiegce?” No; the Saviour had accomplished his 
Hesign 

In her purdspirit He beheld his likeness clearly shine ; 

He bade the flexy trial cease—she needs not patience now, 

For GLORY, as a Tadleless crown, 18 placed upon her brow. 

“More patience.” Not for thee, blest saint, but for ourselves 
we crave, 

W hose brightest earthly hopes were laid within thine early grave ; 

We miss thee in our quiet home, once lighted by thy smile ; 


We hear no more the loving tones which could our care beguile. 


“ More patience.” God has called thee hence—His will, not 


ours, be done ! 
Though many weary days must pass before our race is run ; 
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Thou art at rest; but we must press through conflict and 
through woe, 
Before we reach our Father’s house where tears can never flow. 


“ More patience, for the Saviour’s sake.” When earthly scenes 
grew dim, 
Thy dying glance was simply fixed in earnest faith on Him! 
And we in sorrow and distress his name our plea will make, 
Oh grant to us “ more patience,” Lord, “ for Christ our Saviour’s 
sake,” 
M. W. 


PAUL, THE TENT-MAKER. 


In the quiet home of Aquila, the tent-maker, St. 
Paul resided for a considerable time, and worked with 
him at his trade. Yes; he who had delivered that 
thrilling and eloquent oration on Mars’ Hill, now pre- 
pared with his own hands the coarse covering of which 
tents are formed. .The logician at Athens, is the ope- 
rative at Ephesus. The teacher of philosophers, is the 
fellow-labourer of an humble tradesman. How diver- 


sified is life! 


And this: new occupation of Paul’s was not the re- 


sult of a passing fancy, or an eccentric taste, for he 
pursued it uninterruptedly for at least two years, and 
that for the purpose of providing for the necessities 
of every-day life. Listen to his own words: “ We 
wrought with labour and travail, night and day, that 
we might not be chargeable to any of you, 2 Thess. 
ii, 8. Night and day.” W hatever Paul did, he did 
heartily, thoroughly. ‘He did not work as many per- 
sons work, indolently and fitfully, but he threw all his 
energies into the business which he had in hand. Take 
a hint, young man, from this feature in Paul's charae- 
ter. Do not stand behind your counter, or sit at your 
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writing-desk, or handle your plane and chisel, as if you 
were only half-awake, as if you were resolved to do 
only what you are forced to do.. “ Whatsoever th 
hand findeth to do,” says the wise man, “do it wit 
all thy might.” Bear this advice in mind, and act 
upon if. ; 
Paul the tent-maker. What a noble and instructive 

study! I admire the man who could work as cheer- 
ully in Aquila’s works shop, as he could reason elo- 
ue ntly before king Agrippa. In each position he is 
alike dignified and “manly, I dare say you agree with 
me, dear reader, in my opinion of Paul. "You are 
quite ‘ady to assent to all that may be said in his 
praise relative to this period of his history. But are 
you pre pared to appreciate in the present what you 
admire in the distance? Had you lived at E yhesus 
when Paul followed his humble calling, would you 
have been likely to entertain as high an opinion of 
him as you do now?’ Would you have been eager to 
include “a tent- iti among the number of your 
dear and chosen friends? 1 sometimes think that we 
talk a great deal more than we realize about apostolic 
times and habits. 1 once heard a sermon pre: ached 
from these words, “1s not this the carpenter’s son Y”’ 
in Which the speaker forcibly and practically considered 
the lowliness of our Saviour’s birth and avocation. 

And his audience seemed well pleased, and even pro- 
fited, as they listened; and yet 1 question whether 
many of them would reduce to practice what they ap- 
plaude <1 in theory. I overheard one of the congrega- 
tion—a highly respectable man—passing a warm eu- 
logium on the se rmon; and I knew at the same time 
that he had a brother whom he was~unwilling to own 
or recognise, because he kept a small shop some- 

where! 

And a fashionable lady sat near me, who evidently 

sympathised with the sentiments of the preacher, who 
W rould have been astonished at any working man—at 
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the carpenter, for instance, who made her new cup- 
board—if he had presumed to imagine that there was 
any community of thought or feeling between them ! 
Hard work wears a different aspect in the nineteenth 
to what it does in the first century. Paul, the tent- 
maker—there is something pleasing, almost poetical, 
in the idea; but Jones, the grocer, or Thompson, the 
carpenter—hem—w hy, that is so very different ! 

Never mind, dear reader : if Paul was not ashamed 
of his employme nt—homely though it was—you need 
not be ashamed of yours. Tn his address to the elders 
at Ephesus he frankly says, “ Ye yourselves know that 
these hands have ministered to my necessities, and to 
them that were with me,” Acts xx. 34. And in writing 
to his friends at Corinth he tells them: “ We have no 
certain dwelling-place, and labour, working with our 
own hands,’’ 2 Cor. iv. 11, 12. I do not think we 
ought to mind following in the steps of an apostle, 
working with “our own hands,”’ when it is necessary 
for us to do so. 

A student in the Theologic al Seminary at Andover, 
who had come from one of “the southern states, w here 
manual labour is esteemed by many as disgraceful, 
had purchased some wood, and was exceedingly em- 
barrassed at being unable to obtain some one to saw 
it for him. He went to Professor Stuart to inquire 
what he should do in so unfortunate a predicament. 
The learned professor replied, “ That he was-in want 
of a job himself, and he would saw it for him!” It 
is probable that the student never forgot this lesson of 
the professor's. 

“Paul, the tent-maker.’”” Why, he was as much 
God’s servant when he was manufacturing those tent- 
coverings; as when he preached his heart-stirring ser- 
mons, or dictated his faithful and affectionate epistles. 
It is not what we do, but how we do it, which wins for 
us our Master’s approval. And the most ordimary oe- 
cupation, if performed from right motives, and in a 
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right spirit, becomes a noble and spiritual employ- 
ment, as Luther has said, 


“Not more devout th? priest can be, 
Than Christian hqusemaid with her broom, 
Her work pursuing faithfully,” 
| 

The Rev. J. Carter, one of the puritan ministers, 
once came unexpectedly behind a Christian of his ac- 
quaintance, who was busily occupied in his business as 
atanner. He gave him a pleasant tap on the shoulder; 
the good man looked behind him, started, and said, 
“Sir, 1 am ashamed that you should find me thus em- 
ployed.” 

Mr. Carter replied, “ Let Christ, when He cometh, 
find me so doimg.”’ | 

“What!” said his friend, “ doing thus ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. C.; faithfully performing the duties 
of my calling.” 

May vou and I, dear reader, be so found. 

Paul, the tent-maker.”’ Not only did Paul’s reli-* 
gion sanctify his secular engagements, but his trade, 
doubtlessly, aflorded him opportgpities of spiritual 
usefulness. “As he spent his da#¥ among the work- 
men of Aquila, he could. not but speak to them con- 
tinually of the great matters which filled his own 
mind, and that under the most advantageous circum- 
stances. The doctrine thus received, would spread 
like leaven amorig their families and connections ; and 
as no man can be always at work, there were precious 
half-hours in which he might visit the acquaintances 


hus formed, or in which he might impart the glad ti- 


dlings to the friends and visitors of Agquila.’’ And in 
addition to this he was frequently engaged, first, in 


reasoning with the Jews in their synagogue ; and 
/ afterwards in disputing with all who would listen to 


hity m the school of Tvrannus. 
iow delightful it would be if Christians in our day 
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had more of the spirit of Paul, the tent-maker, and 
strove to become missionaries at home, by influencing 
for good their daily associates. How few men are there 
like Harlan Page ! how few women like Sarah Martin! 

Our religious efforts are too much limited to the 
Sunday. But we ought—by our conduct, and our 
counsels—to preach the Gospel in our families, our 
counting-houses, our shops, and our work-rooms; as 
well as proclaim it in our Sunday schools, and in oer 
churches. We should alwaysbe “about our Father’s 
business.”’ 

“ Paul, the tent-maker.” It is, encouraging to re- 
collect how many of God’s most eminent servants 
were habituated to manual labour. The reformer, 
Zwingle, emerged: from a shepherd’s hut among the 
Alps. Me lancthon, the great theologian of the refor- 
mation, was a workman in an armourer’s shop. Martin 
Luther was the child of a poor minty. William Carey, 
who originated the plan of translating the Bible into 
the language of the millions of Hindustay, was a shoe- 
maker in Northampton. Dr. Morison was a last- 
maker in Newcastle. Dr. Milne was a herd-boy in 
Aberdeenshire. John Newton was a sailor. Andrew 
Fuller was a farm servant. Dean Milner was a weaver. 

Count it no degradation, dear reader, to be numbered 
in their ranks. Work chee rfully and patiently in the 
sphere where God has placed you ; and then if he sees 
it well to call you to a different departme nt in his ser- 
vice, you will ‘be fitted for it. He that is faithful in 
that which is least, will be faithful also in much. And, 
ere long, you will rest from your varied labours on 
earth, and join that perfected and glorified band, who 
serve Him day and night in his temple, where labour 
brings no fatigue, and work is never linked with sor- 
row or disap pointment ! How swect, as you enter 
your home above, will these words sound in your ear, 
“ Well done. good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” ALICE H——-, 
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were disagreeably surprised, when we came in from our walk, to 
find our beds moved and separated, and the elderly woman who 
attended us, Mrs. Massey by name, busily engaged in —s up 
a small blue bed, and evidently making preparations for a fresh 
pupil. Massey told us that she had known for some days that a 
new pupil was expected, and that she was to sleep in our room ; 
“and I thought what a pléasant thing it was for you, young la- 
dies,” she proceeded—“ makes it so cheerful for you.” 

“ Massey, you did'nt think so,” said Juliet, “you knew we 
shouldn't like it.” 

Massey smiled, and taking up the hammer began to use it, to 
so much purpose, that for the present our murmurs were drowned. 

“T’m sure, Miss, I do’nt know any reason why you should not 
like it,” she observed, when she laid the hammer down. 

“Why did Madame keep it a secret from us, then?” replied 
Juliet. “ She did not do so when Poplim was coming. And be- 
sides, Massey, just see what a mess you have made ; every one of 
our boxes moved, and all the beds pushed out of their places.” 

“It was Madame’s orders, Miss Ashley,” said Massey. And 
she sat at the foot of the little blue bed, making up rosettes to 
trim it with, and taking all our grumbling and discontent with 

the most placid composure. 

We asked an infinity of questions, but could not obtain much 
information. ‘The young lady was in mourning,” she said. 
“She had already arrived. She had dark hair, and seemed to 
have been crying.” She then volunteered the information, that 
a parrot, in a cage, had been handed through the carriage win- 
dow, and that it was now standing in the hall. 

A parrot! We wondered whether Madame would permit her 
to keep it. We did not know that weshould consider it particularly 
fair af she did, for we were not allowed to have parrots. 

When Massey was not pleased at our remarks, she shook the 
curtains, or rustled her work. She now, evidently, wished us to 
talk of something else, and asked us whether we bought anything 
during our walk. 

“Only some rape seed,” said Belle, “and a black polyanthus. 
Oh dear, how disagreeable this is. Are you sure Madame said my 
bed was to go into this corner? ” 

“Yes, Miss Belle. Well to be sure what a deal of money you 
young ladies spend on your pets. Now if I were you, Miss, I 
should consider what a great room this is, plenty of space for all 
to be comfortable ; ahd I should make up my mind to be pleased, 
rue make the young lady welcome, instead of looking so melan- 
choly, 

“So Madame fetched the new girl from the station, in the 
carriage,” observed Belle, in a reflective tone. “I thought I 
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heard a rumblifig in the court-yard. That was the carriage no 
doubt.” 

The slightest possible smile stole over Massey’s features. 
“ Did you indeed, Miss,” she replied, taking up the valance, and 
pushing the long lath through t e slide. “W ell, do you know, 
young ladies, last night I heard a queer kind of rumbling myself, " 

* Indeed ?” we all exclaimed. 

** Yes, indeed, ladies. I was in the liner’s room, under this, 
you know, and it had struck 10. First, I heard a pattering ex- 


| actly like feet running about, and I said to myself that never can 
: be the dear ms ladies, for they were snug in bed an hour ago. 


Well, I listened, and presently I heard a rumbling sort of noise, 
just as if somebody was jumping from one of your beds to the 
other, Miss West, and Miss Belle L’Estrange. So I said to my- 
self, I shall think it my duty, if ever I hear that noise again— these 
are the very words I said, I can assure you—shall think it my 
duty to tell Madame.” 

A short silence followed this announcement, but we soon began 
to question Massey again. She parried most of our questions ; 
and excepting that she said the young lady was brought “by a 
roughish-spoken gentleman, in a light great coat,” we were not 
much the wiser for them. We declared there was something 
mysterious about the whole affair. Massey repeated that she was 
sure we should like the young lady when we knew her ; ang hav- 
ing now finished and sown on the last of her blue rosettes, she 
began to put on our afternoon frocks. 

“A roughish-spoken gentleman, in a light great coat,” said 
Juliet. “1 don’t believe he gman at all; only farmers 
wear light great coats.” 

*T'll tell you what, Miss Ashley” said Massey, when she un- 
tied Juliet’s frock, and it fell to the floor with a thump, “this 
won't do at all ; here’s your frock pocket as full of canary seed 
as it can hold. A prétty thing for a young lady to do, turning 
her pocket into# ‘eed bin! Some day you'll get an imposition 
set you for this.” 

“ Well,” said Juliet, “ then the man should not sell it in such 
thin paper: the bag broke, and if I had not put it in my pocket 
it would all have been spilt on the road.” 

“ Aye, here’s Miss West's pocket full of cow-parsley,” contin- 
ued Massey, proceeding to examine my fra¢k with a rueful face. 
“ Deary me, what a life I do lead with you, yOung ladies! Last 
Monday was a week I really thought I must §peak to Madame, for 
when I was turning out Miss Belle’s 4) cet, for the sash, up 

x trae a lot of bran into my face, me a} over my cap, and the 
clean carpet.” 


“ Well Massey, “replied Belle, “if you would be so kind as to 
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hang up a light great coat for us, on these pegs, we could all keep 
our seeds in it. You know there would be six pockets at least ; 
and what a convenience this would be, especially if we could have 
them without the rough-spoken gentleman.” } 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Massey, in a tone of vexation, “you 
young ladies are as sharp as needles ; to think that 1 should have 
said such a thing, when Madame was so particular that you should 
not know but what Miss Palmer came unexpected like.” 
~ “Q her name’s Palmer, is it,” said Belle, and she was expected 
to come unexpectedly ?” 

“Tut, tut. There it is again. Such provoking children never 
did ITsee. 1 never gave it a thought, 'm sure; but you are as 
sharp as needles. Keep your head still, Miss Belle, or I shall 
hurt it with the brua; There’s Madame’s foot on the stairs, and 
your bonnets not hung up yet, nor your walking shoes put away, 

at her see the room neat, if you please, young ladies,” 

\\ had y things When Madame entered, 
Then Mace wee Miee would be very 
ithe hereell extremely agreeable; tpon which, Mies 
pinched her Tingers, and looked onthe floor, Then Madatne said 
she would retire, and leave us to amuse our new friend, till tea 
tine, Our new frend was to sit down, and make herself at home. 

Lceordingls our new friend sat down at the foot of her blue 
bed, bent her face, dropped her hand at her side, blushed conti- 
nuously; and seemed exquisitely uncomfortable. 

The kind-hearted Massey, pitying her shyness, asked if she 
would like her boxes to be brought up stairs, doubtless thinking 
they might afford her something to do. 

When she was vone down to fetch them an awkward silence 
ensued. At last Belle L’Estrange said, “‘ we were told that you 
brought a parrot to school, Miss Palmer ? ”’ ; 

* Yes,” she replied, without lifting up her eyes. 

l inquired what she gave him to eat. 

With the same air of constraint, she murmured, “ sopped bread.”’ 

“Sopped bread,”’ ] repeated, glad of something to remark upon. 
“T did not know that a parrot could live on that alone.”’ 

is if it cost her a great effort, she then said—“ Sometimes he 
has Indian corn.” 

Presently, to our great relief. Massey returned, and helped 
Miss Palmer to unpack her clothes. We could scarcely contrive 
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to keep up any sort of conversation with her, and therefore were 
delighted when the tea bell rang, and we could be released from 
the constraint which her shyness imposed upon us. rs 

We had already made up our minds that we did not like her, 
and told the elder girls that our room was spoilt now, and we 
should never enjoy ourselves as we had done. 

However, after tea, we were permitted to go into the garden 
for a few minutes, and Madame gave a little plot of ground to 
Miss Palmer: then she brightened up a little, and it appeared 
that she was not only very fond of gardening, but that she knew 
much more about the cultivation of flowers than we did; she also 
pleased us by her evident admiration of the black polyanthus, 
which was brought out in triumph by its happy owner, and 
planted in the middle of her own peculiar property, 

Belle had bought it ofan old woman, in whose garden she saw 
it flourishing, The old woman said it had been lelt there by the 
mun who lived there before her, Tle was a gardener, but he had 
to America, and ehe ahould be ha py to dispose of it 

but the teat clas, when echool wae over, ane 
we went into the garden cur short play, we found her 
euch a he etraitit, that we Vise ‘Matrange, lhe el ler 
sister, to walk about with her, while we ran away to feed our 
birds. Miss L’Kstrange did as she was asked, but very injudici- 
ously broached the subject of the shyness; told her how very un- 
comfortable she made us by it, and how much we lamented it. 
She begged her to try and feel at home, and talk and play with 
her school-fellows. But it was not at all surprising that her well- 
meant harangue should have increased the evil; the idea that it 
made other people uncomfortable could scarcely fail to augment 
-her awkwardness. 

She, however, asked Miss L’Estrange to take her to the coach- 
house, and I well remember her appearance as she entered with 
her, and stood within the door She had a sort of resolute at” 
as if determined to perform some very hard duty. At first Miss 
L’ Estrange did not seem to know what to say; but when we all 
turned from our birds, and looked for an explanation, she ex- 
claimed—** Oh ; I’ve brought Miss Palmer—she—1 suppose she 
wishes to play with you.” | 

Miss Palmer, on this, looked, and said hurriedly, “ No; L: 
didn’t mean—at least, I mean that I don’t wish to intrude; I 
only meant” 
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“Oh. this is not intruding,” said Miss L’Estrange; “ the 
coach-house is given to the second class.” 

Miss Palmer coloured with confusion. She was not pretty ; 
her black hair was stiff and intractable, her shoulders were high, 
and she stooped very awkwardly ; but she had exceedingly large, 
dark grey eyes, and, when she raised them, they . id a peculiarly 
searching, but, at the same time, somewhat of a beseeching, ex- 
pression. 

“T don’t want to stay,”’ she continued, drawmg back towards 
the door: “ but I meant to tell you, that—I’ m sorry | made you 
BO uncomfort: ab le.”’ 

We all looked at Miss L’Estrange; but before anything ex- 
planatory could be said, Miss Palmer murmured that she did not 
know her afternoon lesson, and made her escape. 

= Well,” said Jd uliet, “so we are to be tormented with APo- 
logies and misunderstandings, as well as shyness! She will be 
sensitive, I suppose—I cannot bear touchy, sensitive people.” 

* No,” said Bella; “don’t you remember how tiresome Fanny 
Moore used to be; writing notes of apology for things she had 
done days before, and that no one had noticed ; and asking us 
what we had meant by things we had said a long while ago ; and 
quarrelling, and then erying and making it up, and expecting us 
to ery, too—I've no patience with that kind of thing. Muss 
Palmer will be just like Fanny.” 

“Tiresome girl.” said Miss I, 'Estrange;: “and when TIT had 
been particularly begging her not to be so shy, and saving what 
a disadvantage it was to her.’ 

I do not remember that anything particular happened during 
the rest of that day; but the next being fine, we were sent out 
for a long walk, Madame giving leave to Miss Palmer to stay in 
the garden, and work at her own little plot, which was, no 
doubt, kindly intended as an indulgence both to us and to her. 

Miss 1. hstrange was also detained to finish a drawing. Our 
new friend, however, had not long been out when she appear ed 
at the window, saying that there was a man in the yard with a 
basket of Sows rs, and might she buy some? Ma: lame gave her 
leave. “ I suppose that they were nosegaws of cut 
flowers,’’ said Miss L’ Estrange, from whom we h id this account, 
"or | Phase | have asked lawve to go also, particularly as I had 
heer! vou all say that a man had been ordered to come ‘ for 
ones vv Madame's consent.”’ 

‘Yes, to be sure,” we all exclaimed, when Miss 1’ Estrange 

us at the gate of the hop plant: ation, Ar P rave us this 
of what hy id oOccurTre the man is not 
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was finished, and Madame dismissed me; so I went into the 
garden, and there 1 found that y little thing, sittmg on a 
garden bench, with six plants in pots standing before her. 
‘There were two polyanthus ae with flowers nearly as black 
as Belle’s; and two lovely purple auriculas; and two other 
plants, that 1 did not much notice bec ‘use they were not In flower. 


“* Oh,’ I exclaimed, ‘so these were the plants that the man, ~ = 


brought ! Why did you not say so to Madame?’ ~ -~_A “N 

“She looked confused, but only said, ‘I did not knowthat I ought.’ 
L said, 1 knew that the man had been ordered to call, and that 
you would all be dreadfully disappointed to find him gone. BSo, 
she looked up and said, ‘ He told me he could not wait; but 
that does not much signify, for he had only these two polyanthus 
plants, and | have bought thea besides them and the auriculas, 
and these c yclamen lowe rs, the re was nothing in his basket that 
was worth having. I gave 4s. 6d. for these, and he took away 
nothing but some fading hyacinths, and some common plants, 
such as they have got. It would have done no goon to > detain 
him; and, besides, he said he could not wait.’ 

“*Oh, of course,’ I said, ‘if you had chosen all ‘that was 
worth having yourself, it was no use detaining the man.’ 

** Indeed, 1 did not send him away,’ she replied; ‘he said he 
could not wait.’ 

** But,’ 1 continued, ‘I am afraid they will be very much dis- 
appointed, for they have been expecting this man for weeks ; 
and | know thes particularly wanted some of those shuttlecock- 
flowers, and some auriculas,’ 

“*The man said he expected to sell them to the young ladies,’ 
she auswered ; ‘but. as they were out, and he would not wait, I 
thought '—— 

“* Oh, yes,’ | interrupted, for 1 was disgusted at her selfish- 
ness, ‘l understand perleetly—as the 'y were out, you thought 
you might as well have them yourself,’ 

All this Miss L’ Estrange told us as we advanced towards the 
house, and we were in the full eloquence of regret and imdigna- 
tion when, at a turn in the walk, we saw Miss Pahner on ao 
garden seat, with all her purchases before her. 

She started up when we appeared, and advanced hastily to 
meet us; but the moment she observed Miss L’ Estrange with 
us, shrunk back again, and, lifting up her garden apron, began 
to knot the corners, and twist them with an agitated face. 

(hat our man should have been suffered to depart before we 
had seen him, and that all his best plants should have been 
pi ked out by a stranger for herself, was such a decided grievance, 
that offended di; unity would searcely permit us to pause before 
the lower pots; and I believe we should have passed on, lovely 
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7 
and tempting as they looked, if Miss Palmer had not risen again, 
and, colouring up to the eyes, begun some stammered excuse 
about the man’s departure. 

“It was of no consequence,” we answered, rather coldly. 

She seemed to be attempting some explanation, but stood as if 
shame and shyness overcame her; when we effectually stopped 
her by saying, that Miss L’Estrange had explained to us that 
the man had nothing left for us—that we were sorry, but hoped 
we should be more fortunate another time. 

Then we swept on towards the house, and she, to our extreme 
surprise, burst into a passion of tears, which arrested us, for we 
felt that, being such a new comer, we ought not to have annoyed 
her so much. 

An awkward pause ensued, during which she eried most 
bitterly, and we stood looking on, till, happily, the first: school- 
bell rang, and with a sudden effort she controlled her tears, and 
rushed on into the house to bathe her face and recover herself, 

* How odd that anyone with such a keen sense of shame 
should have done so mean an action,’”’ observed Miss Ward. 

“] was always sure that I should never like her,” said Mar- 
garet. “1 felt it the moment | saw her.” 

“As for me,” Juliet added, “I knew it before I saw her.”’ 

“ Oh, come,” said the elder Miss Ashley, “that really is perju- 
dice, Juliet,” 

“ Prejudice,” I replied, taking up Juliet’s cause, “not at all; 
our room was pulled to pieces for her before she had even entered 
the house; and besides, we knew by the way Madame brought 
her up stairs herself, showing her so much more attention than 
she did to us when we arrived, and sayipg so many times that 
she knew we should be such good frien th, we were sure by all 
this that she expected we should nor.” 

The elder girls laughed heartily at this. 

“There certainly was nothing of the kind done when I arrived,”’ 
said Miss Ward to Miss Ashik y; “on the contrary, just as 
grandpapa put me-down out of the carriage, 1 saw Madame 
standing on the steps with you in her hand, and while she talked 
to grandpapa, you walked up to me and said, ‘ How do you do? 
Do you like lemon drops?’ and immediately put one into my 
mouth. We were about six years old then, Fanny, and from 
that moment to this we have been on strict ly confidential terms.” 

* Now, then, young ladies,” said the English teacher, “go up 
stairs; the second bell rings.” 

Accordingly, we all hastened to-take off our bonnets, and pro- 
ceeded to the school-room, where we found Miss Palmer already 
in her place, and where the first of those little adventures took 
place which I hope to detail in my next. 
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Ir occurred to me, while looking at the well-drawn 
portraits which were given in the last Number, of 
“The Misses But,’’ that I not only had frequently 
been in the company of each of those Jadies ; but also, 
that I was acquainted with a certain cousin of theirs, 
who is probably likewise known to many of my readers. 
I will try and ‘sketch the likeness of this cousin, and 
then they will perh: aps recognize the features. 

Now, this relative of the Misses But, is not 
remarkable either for his charity, or his censoriousness ; 
he seldom finds much fault with other persons, nor 
does he kindly ple: ad for them; but he is renowned for 
his cleverness in making exeuses for his own failures 
and defects. Never, I believe, in his whole life, was 
he heard to acknowledge himself entirely “and 
thoroughly in the wrong. When blamed, he has always 
some plea t to urge. either rin justification or in extenua- 
tion. -And so skilful and lawyer-like is he in his own 
defence, that you are often astonished to find, that 
when you thought he was dese rving of censure, he == 
considers himself entitled to praise. I have been 
intimate with him from his Sieod, and have studied —/ 
his character well. 

When quite a little fellow, such remarks as-the fol- 
lowing constantly passed between him and his superiors. 

“John ’’—I do not say that this was his real name; 
being a very common appell: ition, there 1s nothing in- 
vidious about it—* John, your ge ography lesson ought 
to hs ave heen pre pare for to- day. 

“ Yes sir, but 1 could not find my book.” 

“The proper place for your book when done with, 
your desk.” 

* But | had lost the key.” 

“Is not Charlie’s key like yours ?”’ 
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and tempting as they looked, if Miss Palmer had not risen again, 
and, colouring up to the eyes, begun some stammered excuse 
about the man’s departure. 

“Tt was of no consequence,” we answered, rather coldly. 

She seemed to be attempting some explanation, but stood as if 
shame and shyness overcame her; when we effectually stopped 
her by saying, that Miss L’Estrange had explained to us that 
the man had nothing left for us—that we were sorry, but hoped 
we should be more fortunate another time. 

Then we swept on towards the house, and she, to our extreme 
surprise, burst into a passion of tears, which arrested us, for we 
felt that, being such a new comer, we ought not to have annoyed 
her so much. 

-An awkward pause ensued, during which she cried most 
bitterly, aud we stood looking on, till, happily, the first school- 
bell rang, and with’a sudden effort she controlled her tears, and 
rushed on into the house to bathe her face and recover herself. 

“How odd that anyone with such a keen sense of shame 
should have done so mean an action,”’ observed Miss Ward. 

“| was always sure that I should never like her,” said Mar- 
garet. “1 felt it the moment | saw her.” 

“As for me,” Juhet added, “I knew it before I saw her.”’ 

* Oh, come,” said the elder Miss Ashley, “that really is perju- 
dice, Juliet.” 4 

* Prejudice,” I replied, taking up Juliet’s cause, “not at all; 
our room was pulled to pieces for her before she had even entered 
the house; and besides, we knew by the way Madame brought 
her up stairs herself, showing her so much more attention than 
she did to us when we arrived, and saying so many times that 
she knew we should be such good friends, we were sure by all 
this that she expected we should Not.” 

Lhe elder girls laughed heartily at this. 

“ There certainly was nothing of the kind done when I arrived,” 
said Miss Ward to Miss Ashley; “on the contrary, just as 
grandpapa put me down out of the carriage, I saw Madame 
standing on the steps with you in her hand, and while she talked 
to grandpapa, you walked up to me and said, ‘ How do you do? 
Do you like lemon drops?’ and immediately put one into my 
mouth... We were about six years old then, Fanny, and from 
that moment to this we have been on strictly confidential terms.” : 

“ Now, then, young ladies,” said the English teacher, “go up 
stairs; the second bell rings.” 

Accordingly, we all hastened to take off our bonnets, and pro- 
ceeded to the school-room, where we found Miss Palmer already 
in her place, and where the first of those little adventures too 
place which I hope to detail in my next. 
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Ir occurred to me, while looking at the well-drawn 
aportraits which* were given in the last Number, of 
“The Misses But,’ *that not only had frequently 
been in the company of each of those ladies ; but also, 
that 1 was acquainted with a certain cousin of theirs, 
who is probably likewise known to many of my readers. 
I will try and sketch the likeness of this cousin, and 
then they will perhaps recognize the features. 

Now, this relative of the Misses But, is not 
remarkable either for his charity, or his censoriousness ; 
he seldom finds much fault with other persons, nor 
does he kindly plead for them; but he is renowned for* 
his cleverness in making excuses for his own failures 
and defects. Never, I believe, in his whole life, was 
he heard to acknowledge himself entirely and 
thoroughly in the wrong. When blamed, he has alw: ays 
some plea to urge, either in justification or in e xtenua- 
tion. And so skilful and lawyer-like is he in his own 
defence, that you are often astonished to find, that’ 
when you thought he. was deserving of censure, he 
considers himself entitled to praise. JI have been 
intimate with him from his boyhood, and have studied 
his character well. 

When quite a little fellow, such remarks as the fol- 
lowing constantly passed between him and his superiors. 

“ John ’’—I do not s ay that this was his real name ; 
being a very common appellation, there is nothing in- 
vidious about it—* John, your ge ography lesson ought 
to have been prepared for to- day. 

“ Yes sir, but 1 could not find my book.” 

“The proper place for your book when done with, is 
your desk.” 

But 1 had lost the key.” 

‘Is not Charlie’s key like yours ?”’ 
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“Yes sir, but he was not in the room then.’ 

“Well, could you not have borrowed another 
geography 

‘Yes, but 1 quite forgot that this was geography- 
day.’’ 

“Then, have you learnt your grammar ?”’ 

“Nosir, | meant to do 80, but | did not know 
which was the right lesson.” 

* Were you not at the last class f 
‘Yes sir, but 1 did not hear it given out—.’ 

At another time :— 

* Oh John, you have broken one of the best jugs!’ 

“Yes mother, bué it was not my fault; | was carry- 
ing it very carefully into the carde mn, but Ie Hen pushed 
agaist me, and knocked it out of my hand.” 

“You ought not to have carried it into the garden, 

‘* But | wanted some water for my plants.” 

“That jug is not allowed, you know, for such pur- 

‘ But, mother, it was the only one on the shelf.” 

* Look up, John; what do you call this ?”’ pointing 
to a large brown jug; couldn’ ' you have taken that ? 

* Ves, mother, if | had seen it, dud L don’t believe 
it was there then; somebody must have hung it up 

Or avain:— 

“Why have you not finished that little box which 
you were making, John? Are you tired of carpenter- 

* Oh no, father, du¢ I had not any more nails.’ 

“There are plenty of nails in the large tool-chest ; 
did vou look the re?’ 

“No, futher; bu¢ 1 don’t think I shall go on with 
my box. ‘x 

* Why ? ean’t you manage it P’ 

“Vos: bead Harr y does not care a having it.’ 
Has he tol! you so?” 
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“No; but I feel pretty sure he does not want it.”’ 

“a unde rstood you promised it him against his 
birthday.” 

“So I did; Jut I can give him something else, that 
he will like better.” 

As John advanced in years, he left off many of his 
bovish habits; but, contrary to my advice, he retained 
this self-exe using one. He went to London, and 
entered an office there. A great acquisition he must 
have been to his master; for, to judge from his own ex- 
pressions, he was almost faultless: or, at least, if he 
ever failed in anything, 1f was so unavoidable, that 
reproot seemed unjust, 

“You have not written that letter, Mr. B—!’ 

“No sir; dué 1 made out the account for Mr. Grat- 
ton; | knew he would be ealling to-day.’ 

Did you send to Nicholson’s yeste 

“No sir; but 1 intend to go there myself when Tam 
out.’ | 

“You are very late this morning, Mr. B—.”’ 

“T am sorry, sir; dué ] eould not get an omnibus 
sooner. Il would have walked; du¢ 1 think 1 have 
sprained my ancle.”’ 

A youth i in a London office, had some papers given 
him to copy. He was not quick in transcribing, and 
his employer thought him ong. “Tlave you done 
yet?” he inquired. “Sir,” he replied, “I had 
finished it; but really I have made so many blunders, 
T am ashamed of my performance, and am copying the 
papers again.’ His master left the room, and turn- 
ing to his brother, said with much feeling, “There 
never was anything like that boy—no shufile. no e@x- 
cuse. 1am sure to find him straightforward in ev ery- 
thing.” 

This isa real incident, dear reader; I only wish I 
could say that it belonged to John’s history ; but J 
don't think his lips could have framed so frank and 
ingenuous a reply. It seemed impossible for him to 
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give an explanation without the use of a qualifying 
conjunction. He always showed you, or endeavoured 
to = so, that the blame rested anywhere but on his 
shoulders 

And if spoken to on the subject of religion, it was 
just the same as in secular matters. 

“Why are you not a Christian, John ?”’ 

“]T wish to be one, dud 1 cannot change my own 
heart.’’ 

“You can repent of sin.’ 

“Yes sir; but I really don’t see that | have much 
to charge myself with. No one of course, is pertect ; 
but 1 have alw ays done the best that I could.”’ 

“Then you have no fears for the future ?”’ 

“Sometimes | have; dué¢ 1 know that God is merci- 
ful, and gave his Son to die for us.”’ 

‘And theretore you presume upon his goodness, 
and reject the Saviour,’ 

Oh ho: | hope some day th: al | shall really it 
Christian; but | want to enjoy myse If a little, first.’ 

“ Does not Christ call you now 7 

“Why, yes; but | am very young, 5 yet. | intend to 
be re ligious. hut the Tre Is ple nty of Sane,’ 

Years have rolled away since then, and John is now 
a professed Christian. His character is, im many 
respects, improved; but | regret to state, that his 
right to his old name of “ But’ remains unquestion- 
able. lle ‘re are proofs. 

Do you not think,”’ asked avery old trend, “that 
you might vive more than you do to some of our 
societies 

* Well, perhaps 1 might, dué the calls are so many 
now-a-days. I should like to be more liberal, bué my 
family is very expensive.’ 

“Ww hy not live in a plainer style than vou do P”’ 
7 Nothing would suit me better : | don’t like so 
muc hy display but one must do iis other people 

* Must one ? Is that the principle of Christianity ?”’ 
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“No: perhaps not; buf in these times, if we want 

to get on in the world we musn’t be too particular. 
There is nothing to be done without making a show. 

“1 am not sure of that; and 1 think religious people 

ought not to be so conformed as they are to the spirit 

of the world.” 

“True; du¢ my wife was brought up in a fashiona- 
ble family, and she will have things 3 in a stylish way.’ 

“] fear your example will be injurious to your 


children. They seem very thoughtless , and fond of 


gay society.’ 

“1 must admit that you are right, bu¢ young people 
will be young people. I long ~arnestly to see them 
on the Lord’s side, but I cannot give my children 
grace.”’ 

And thus he quiets his conscience. 

Listen to another scrap of conversation. 

“ Tlow grieved lL am, Mr. B—, to tind that you and 
Mr. Charton have disagreed so sadly. 


“T assure you it was entirely his fault. I should 


not have quarrelled with him, dué he would persist i 


having his own way, and of course I could not agtee 
to th: at.’ ff 

“It was a pity that you did not tell him so quic tly ; 
such a trifle was not worth being angry about.” 

“No, but he was 80 very insulting; it was enough 
to vex anybody.’ 

“Was not that just the opportunity to exhibit 
the spirit of your Master, who, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again ?”’ 

“Ah, it’s easy for a person of your te mperament to 
be ge utle and forbearing, but my disposition is natu- 
rally hasty and irrits able.” And this was said with a 
degree of ‘compl: wency, Which shewed that this frank 
admission fully satisfied himself, and, as he thought, 
ought to satisfy his friend, 

But I must not take up your time with further 
illustrations of this kind, for | make no pretensions to 
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the cleverness of your portrait-painter, © Alice.” 
Besides, I think I have told you quite enough about 
“ Miss But’s Cousin,” to prove to you that he inherit» 
the spirit of self-justifieation, which belonged to our 
first parent, and which appears to me both unlovel 
and wochristianelike, Tlow much better it is when we 
have done wrong, to acknowledge it at onve heartily 
unreservedly, than to ta Impose 
and pon ourselves too, Venting 
wonk and excuses for our conduet, And il 
it ie and desirable that we should frankly “eon 
our faults one to anothers” how much more tin 
portant io it that we should manifest an open and ine 
yonuous apirit towards out Father in heaven; he 
that covereth lis sins shall not prosper ; but whose 
confesseth and forsaketh them, shall have merey. 
“ Only acknowledge thine iniquity,” and it will be for- 
viven. Then, when conscience, enlightened by the 
Spirit, rebukes us for either our want of decision in 
religion, or of conformity to its precepts, let there be 
no “but” brought forward to turn away the edge of 
the reproof. Let not self-deception help to strengthen 
self-righteousness. But may ours be the disposition 
and experience of the man after God’s own heart, “ I 
said, | will confess my transgressions unto the Lord: 
and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” 
Dear reader, are you one of Miss But’s cousins ? 


CECIL. 


A GREAT INCONSISTENCY. 


Tne world will allow of a vehemence approaching 
to ecstacy, on almost any occasion but that which, 
above all others, will justify it. 
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PART 1. 


“Apnit 26,--On Saturday last, Mr and Mra, Ruawell 
ua to house, where Mr, teacher 
of converted Chinamen preached, We found, lew: 
ever, the dear young eonvert out of haying 
hoon told by mother and huabaint that they were abou 
to plave her in some place where ale would be eon 
voulod from: forelgnera Sho accompanied tie on the 
previous Saturday, to the place of Sin Asan’s ros: 
denee, and on returning to her home, Mr. dt read and 
chuyaged in prayémin the boat, chielly with an eye to 
the strengthening andeheering the young disciple, | 
had engaged her unele te-become Mr. R’s, guide in 
going by land to Sin Asan’sTNouse (wishing to distri- 
bute tracts and preach in the way) while they went 
on in the boat. This uncle had suspected me of mur- 
derous practices, and watched (so he said) on occasion 
of my first visit,for the introduction of my imple- 
ments of destruction; but he and others now know 
distinctly that our religion is good, and our desire 
praiseworthy; and he remarked that he was struck 
with the truthfulness and sincerity of Atsi (in her 


religious scruples). 
2 We lef the embroiderer and the dear young 
widow, San Avong, to sleep at Sin Asan’s house, that 
they might accompany her to Atsi’s house on Sunday, 
that these four trophies of God’s grace might praise 
his name together on his holy day; although far away 
from the courts of the Lord, the larger assemblies of 
his saints. 

“The Sunday proved a fine day, thus favouring the 
long walk from San Kum Dang to Kongpoo, a dis- 
tance, perhaps, of two or three miles. On arriving, 
they found Atsi talking and reading to a few of her 
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neighbours. The four then retired to an upper room, 
and enjoyed their Sunday service together. After this 
was over, they invited the neighbours to meet to hear 


of the new doctrine; they, however, dechned ;-theyv ~~ 


therefore returned at once to San Kum Dang, where 
the people seemed very anxious to hear particulars of 
the religion of Jesus. Their feet, however, unaccus- 
tomed to so much walking (for they could not get a 
boat) were extremely fatigued; poor San Avong was 


so exhausted, that, to use her own expressions, her _ 
eyes became quite dim (she was, no doubt. faint). So 


anxious was she, however, to make known the Gospel 
message to those vet unblessed with the knowledge of 
it, that after a little rest and food, she explained parts 
of the Word of God to more who were disposed to 
hear. An old man, in particular, seemed a good deal 


interested, and made many inquiries. This was the 


same man who asked me, as I think I mentioned 
before, why every creature, after living a little while 
in the world, died, &c. Sin Asan seems to be going 
on very well. Her husband is a worthless fellow. He 
happily goes from home for many months together, as 
Atsi’s husband. When at home, he gambles, and 
pawns every thing he can. The relations among 
whom Sin Asan lives are very kind to her, and she is 
very diligently endeavouring to show her gratitude by 
tnaking herself useful to them by spinning, &e. She 
remarked to San Avong, that she was astonished and 
delighted in tracing the hand of God in thus pro- 
viding such kind fnends for her. On the other hand, 
she said, ‘I have so few trials, as compared to Atsi 
and others, that sometimes I fear I at not a true 
child of God’—having in her mind sudh texts as, 
‘through much tribulation,’ &e. An old, woman, 
seventy years of age, sat with the embroiderer, plying 
her with inquiries about the religion of Jesus. 

sent a boat carly yesterday morning for my older and 
vounger Christians, viz., the embroiderer and San 
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Avong. The latter looked very poorly, but her heart 
was full of joy and thankfulness, because of the’ evi- 
dence of the presence and blessing of God attending 
their humble mission. 

“April 30.—I sent a boat, according to promise, 
early this morning for Sin Asan and Atsi. The hus- 
band of the former would not allow her tocome.  Atsi, 
waiting anxiously for my promised messenger (he had 
been detained at Sin Asan’s more distant v illage) feared 
she would be too late for the service preparatory to the 
morrow’s administration of the Lord’s Supper. She 
got a young lad whom she knew to accompany her, 
walking a distance of between three and four miles, a 
long distance for feet at all bandaged after the fashion 
here (Atsi’s are not bandaged tight). I was pleased 
that rather than run any risk of losing the interesting 
service, she would push forward on foot through wind 
and rain. She met my home party, the embroiderer, 
&c., as they were proceeding towards the chapel. She 
is to go back on Tuesday, after Monday’s missionary 
prayer meeting. She is encouraged at home by find- 
ing two or three women who liked to hear of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. 

“ May 6.—There is a great scarcity of money &c., in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the country. 
The number of beggars is, therefore, increasing, and 
their importunity with their countrymen fearful. 
A large body of them went to a Chinese gentleman's 
house at Shanghae. He relieved them toa large amount 
but two insisted on having more. The Chinese gentle- 
man knowing that the mandarins were afraid to in- 
terfere actually burned the two delinquents, thus taking 
the law into his own hands, in order to avoid the annoy- 
ance to which he had been subjected. 

“May 9.—On Saturday the 7th, 1 went with my two 
young friends to the residence of Atsi, and afterwards 
to that of Sin Asan. The latter returned with us to 
spend Sunday, which the former could not do, her hus- 
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band not having put to sea yet. She has taken a note 
ith her from the dear young Christian San Avong, 


wi 

and I have taken care to give a supp'y of paper, 
Indian ink, and Chinese pencil, that Sin Asan may 
write whenever she may have occasion. This Roman- 
ized colloquial in which my pupils write to each other 
is indeed very valuable. The citizens of Ningpo seem 
more quiet just now. Several families have come to 
this place from parts which the rebels are expected to 
visit, for safety. leur. 

“June 18.—I held my class of six inquirers last 

ing, all.of whom seem, very hopeful, as having 
from death unto life;’ and there are as many 
more in the school who have not joined this class, but 
who ap much interested in subjects relating to 
suligion; besides these there is the married 
girl, Sin Asat,\who though formerly a source of un- 
easiness, now maintains an honorable profession of at- 
tachment to the Cross and the cause of Christ. I 
hope she may join the church of Christ visibly by the 

inance of baptism.”’ 

We.close this account of Miss Aldersey’s labours in 
China ‘by a letter addressed to the Parent Committee 
in the earlier part of her sojourn at Ningpo, which 
containing, as it does, a further account from her own 
pen of the difficulties which beset her entrance on her 
work, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 


“It may ae to you to know what 
“have been my movements since 


ceased to be a member 
_ of your Committee ; and you will bethe more prepared 
to rejoice with me in my joy, when I tell you, that 
my sojourn at Surabaya was one of some considerable 
trial and difficulty. my arrival there, I had notice 
to quit immediately. On application to authorities in 
Batavia, however, through lish merchants, I re- 
ceived full permission to establish schools. Neither 
Dutch nor English missionaries, properly so called, 
were permitted to reside at Surabaya. They had been 
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repeatedly refused; but. I found then, as I am ex- 
periencing at this moment, that my weakness was my 


strength, it ey thought that a solitary lady could 
ble of either much good or harin, I spent 


not be capa 
the first six months at the house of a Dutch watch- 
maker, a professor of religion, who had married a 
native. My object in choosing these humble accom- 
modations was the speedy acquisition of the Malay 
as spoken at Surabaya; and with this object 
in view, | took my meals with my host and hostess. 
A Chinaman, who long joined the Dutch Church, 
and to whom I allowed a monthly , Was very 
helpful to me, inducing some of his acquaintances to 
send their daughtérs for instruction. This man (Siam) 
momen every little plan of usefulness I was led to 

vise, and accompanied me to the villages around, to 
the distance of six or eight miles, to distribute tracts, 
&c. He expressed.a belief that one of his friends, who 
lived near me, had received the Gospel in consequence 
of his instructions. | 

“ Alas! this neighbour, on my ing to lend him 
money, proved himself to be a complete deceiver; and 
in proportion as I had before hoped for protection from 
him, I now felt that his being so near increased my 
danger and difficulty. I observed, at this time that 
Siam was very anxious about my personal safety, I 
had just been robbed of a valuable microscope by my 
man-servant, with the assistance, no doubt, of the 
Chinaman referred to; and from expressions dropped 
by Siam, corroborated. by what I myself observed, 
I commenced the night on one occasion not expecting 
to see the light of the next day. God, however, pre- 
served me, and vouchsafed to me indications of his 


idance and blessing. With respect, indeed, to the 
nigh 


r I conceived myself to be m, in that memorable 

t, my agents afterwards assured me, that it was 
their conviction no Chinaman in Surabaya would dare 
to attempt the act on a European, which I had sup- 
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was meditated. These same gentlemen, how- 
ever, felt it their duty to inform me, that an Arab of 
high respectability had gravely told them, that they 
were so ill at ease on account of my endeavours to 
urge the claims of the religion of Jesus, that if not on 
my guard in partaking of their presents of eatables, 
they would succeed in poisoning me. Many were the 
charms, &c., directed against me, and scattered about 
my premises: those, of course, occasioned no uneasi- 
ness except as exhibiting hatred towards the object I 
had in view. 

“At the commencement of my mission, I had 
neither scholars nor books (in any variety), nor help, 
nor sympathy. I had used to occupy myself in my 
early walk by composing a verse or two of a hymn in 
Malay for the children. At Surabaya they were very 
fond of hearing and singing hymns, but I had none at 
that time; very different are the children here. I do 
not remember having heard a child sing for amuse- 
ment; and for sacred music, my young people and I 
have for the last two years been endeavouring to teach 
our scholars to sing a hymn; but there is now only 
one girl who can sing the Old Hundredth, and that 
she cannot do correctly. 

“ But to return to my occupations at Surabaya. In 
my morning walk there, I was also in the habit of call- 
ing on the sick, as I then dispensed a considerable 
quantity of medicine, with the help of a medical book 
my kind friend, Mrs. Isaac Sewell. had presented to 
me, The success God was pleased to favour me with 
in dispensing medicine, promoted my endeavours to 
circulate religious truth. The Javanese regent, who 
was, of course, the first Javanese in Surabaya, having 
heard of my success in cases of asthma, when suffer- 
ing from a distressing attack of that complaint, earnest! 
requested my attendance. He was greatly and per- 
manently relieved; and he even afterwards, although 
he was not favourable during my residence in Surabaya 
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to the truth I presented to him, was in readiness to 
ield me valuable aid. His occasional visits also 
tended much to protect me, as the Javanese were 


utterly afraid of him. I now could collect more than 
fifteen boarders at Surabaya, and about the same num- 
ber of day scholars. Of these, several were much in- 
terested in the subject of religion, and I should have 
gladly remained —_s them until China Proper 
should be open (for I always made that answer) had 
not circumstances arisen which obliged me to leave. 

“After five years’ residence, therefore, in Java, I was 
urged to move northward, which I did, accompanied 
only by Mary Leisk. On the day of our arrival, with 
Dr. and Mrs. Lockhart, at Hong Kong, we received 
the pleasing intelligence that peace was proclaimed— 
a circumstance particularly interesting to me, as an 
answer to prayer for guidance, and that a door of use- 
fulness might be opened to me, although it was not at 
all obvious, on m leat Surabaya, where, or in what 
manner I could be useful in this empire, which was 
still in such a disturbed state. 

“After eight months’ detention at Hong Kong, and 
twelve at Chusan, I find myself in precisely the situ- 
ation 1 would be in, and have -no desire or intention 
ever to leave Ningpo. I receive every kindness and 
sympathy from the missionaries veaiinie here, and 
muc ‘vepmaran and assistance from residents and visi- 
tors who make no profession of vital religion. I am 
extremely fond of the study of the Chinese language, 
but have now little or no leisure for it. In the ac- 
— of the colloquial, I find my age a serious 
difficulty. I can, however, converse usefully, I hope, 
to those who are accustomed to me.” 


— 
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TRANSLATION OF “QUID INDE?” 


Wuat if the stateliest. buildings were thine own ? 
What if the choicest fruits thy table crown ? 

If thou hast heaps on heaps of gold in store, 
And each succeeding year still adding more ? 
What if thou hast the fairest, kindest wife, 

To be the sweet companion of thy life ? 

If thou art blessed with sons, a large estate, 
And all around magnificent and great ; 

What if thou’rt comely, valiant, rich, and strong, 
And teachest others in each art, each tongue ; 

If thou hast numerous servants at command, 

All things in store and ready to thy hand ; 

If thou wert king, commander of a nation, 

Full thousand happy years, without vexation ; 

If fortune raised thee to the highest strain 

Of grandeur, wealth and dignity—what then ? 
Soon, very soon, all ends and comes to nought ; 
Virtue alone’s the greatest glory sought. 

Obey th’ Almighty’s will ; from hence arise 

All happiness within; in this all lies. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Ix its general influence over the minds of our children, and 
over the whole business of education, the Bible in our schools is 
invaluable. It is a constant habitual nourishment, an uninter- 
rupted, systematic influence over tender minds at the most sus- 
ceptible — steady, as cheerful, as healthful, as the light of 
the sun. In this way a great many children are blessed with the 
privilege of listening daily to the Word of God, who, alas! would 
never hear it read in the family ; and this is one highly important 
reason for maintaining it. It brings the children even of the 
abandoned, the vicious, the worthless—of families where no 
family altar was ever dreamed of—to the daily recognition of a 
heavenly Father, and the daily table of that bread which He has 
provided for the soul. the 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE SIXTEENTH. 


Emm. 1m afraid I should never get through this closely 
printed book, Mr, Iditor. —— should print in more attrac- 
tive type if they wish their works to be read. 

Ed. Good rules bear exceptions, Miss Emmeline; and so far 
from dreading for you the misfortune of stopping half way in 
this small type volume, I venture to assert you could not stop 
till you had come to page 4465. 

Emm. Why? And what is the book? 

Ed. The book is the Priest anp tor HvGveEnot,® and is 
so thrillingly written that he must be a cold-hearted being who 
does not feel conscious of a master’s creative power in repro- 
ducing the past. . 

Aug. Is it not a novel? I thought you did not like novels? 

Ed. It can scarcely be styled a novel, although there are few 
novels that equal it in its romantic interest. Truthfulness reigns 
supreme in M, Bungener’s productions. Yet no writer imparts 
a more vivid reality to his impersonations. They are living 
creatures of flesh and blood. Whether we are in the presence of 
Majesty at Versailles, or listening to eloquent discourses in the 
Philosopher’s Walk, or holding our breath in trembling sus- 
— while the Huguenot braves with superhuman courage the 
rown of a monarch, we yield ourselves to the magic illusion— 
the illusion created by genius combined with truth. 

Mrs. M. 1 suppose the title indicates the subject ? 

Ed. Yes; Popery and Protestantism are delineated in their 
most distinguished champions, and in their respective influence 
on men and manners. The Philosopher’s.Saloon is described as 
only a Frenchman could do it. The intimate connection between 
Popery, Infidelity, and Vice, is proved from history. We see 
also what those men were that Rome’s merciless hate tracked like 
wild beasts, consigning them to the horrors of galley-life, or to 
the tortures which ended at the scaffold. There are some pas- 
sages that, on account of their pathos, and their magnificence, 
force themselves on the memory. I refer to such as the Ceve- 
nol’s narrative of his treachery; to Rabaut’s visit to the tower 
of Constance; and to the interview of Bridaine with the Calas 
family. No reader could forget the struggle in the royal con- 
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science between the awful fidelity of the man of God and the 
steady serpent eye of the man of Loyola. Such passages as 
these show the power of the author to invest the stern religious 


teaching of history with more than the attraction of romance. 


Mrs. M. A wonderful thing in French literature, usually so 
immoral. 

Emm. I really must try and encounter this terrible small 

not your eyes 

Oh! Mr. Editor. > 

= Oh! Miss Emmeline. ) 

Aug. Another fiction, Mr. Editor} and one which some 
newspaper has called “a truly romantic and gratifying story” — 

a critique which almost frightens the author of Poor Pappy's 

Emm. Why? 

Aug. Because certain abuses “have brought the very name 
of romance into disrepute.” 

Mre. M. Deservedly so. 

Aug. Nevertheless, ‘t is the author’s decided conviction that 
those feelings of the human heart which seek for and derive 
gratification from “a romantic story,” though liable, like all 

to ruinous ersion, are in themselves a most interest- 

of the combined rational and instinctive nature of man; 

and that it would be just as wise to seck their annihilation as 
that of the love and taste for music, or any other natural in- 
stinct which a gracious God has bestowed upon his creature as 
a source of grateful happiness and thankful enjoyment. And so, 
he does not feel that its designation as a romantic tale, is at all 
calculated to detract from its gravity as an humble effort to effect 


Ed. Without settling this controversy, we had better examine 
into the merits of the story. I infer from the title that it isa 
sketch of Irish life. 


Aug. it is; and its plan plan of construction was suggested to 
the Tom's Cabin.” | 


then it is a sort of companion é& re to that of 
slavery in America; showing I suppose, that Ireland has had 


4ug. Just so, only not in the sense you mean ; not political 
Fam What kind then—religious ? 


2 
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Aug. Yes, the intolerable thraldom of the priests. Really, I 
this graphic story. 

Emm. As it true? 

Aug. As true as Uncle Tom's Cabin. The author has so far 
followed in Mrs. Stowe’s track, by combining undoubted facts by 
the string of a fictitious marrative. He has striven to draw a 
true picture of the real state of things in Ireland, and has avoided 
anything personal or harsh towards the Papists. When mischief 
can be traced to a system, it is comparatively indifferent who the 
agent is. Besides this general design, however, the author has 
attempted to show what the gracious dealings of the Almighty 
always are, and whet the faith and conduct of real Christians 
ought to be, pursuing the path of duty however painful the imme- 
diate consequences, however seemingly hopeless the result. That 
such real Christians are, and have been, he has no doubt; and as 
little does he entertain, that ali would be such, if all were governed 
yy that simple and childlike regard and deep reverence for the 

ord of God, which he has endearoured to exemplify in Poor 
Paddy and his family. 

Mrs. M. And very well exemplified too; I was much pleased 
in reading this story, with the prompt and believing reference 
which Paddy and Maureen always make to the Bible. And I 
was also much pleased with the fair way in which the Papists 
are treated. This, in all controversy with them, should be most 
anxiously attended to. Rude, bitter attacks upon their false and 
idolatrous doctrines, are quite unlike the gentle temper that is 
of Christ, and are only to arouse feelings in the breast 
of the poor Romanists correspondingly bitter and rude. 

Aug. Do not forget that it. has already reached # second 
edition, and by all accounts, appears likely to have a good “ run.” 

Emm. Jere are two books which we have not yet had time 
to review—-Aenes* and They are the well 
known Jacob Abbott. 

Ed. Their design is good; the t of the moral 
sentiments in early life, and the gradual formation of 
character, shown to be determined by sympathy and the influ- 
ence of example, rather than by formal precepts and didactic in- 
struction. e working out of this design, as every one who 
knows the writings of this author will expect, is cleverly managed ; 
these little volumes contain sparcely “ sermonising 
delineate the quiet scenes of happy domestic life in an unp : 
ing manner, and are written on purpose to leave an impression 
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on the young reader’s mind, which shall be direct and powerful, 
although he may be unconscious of it. Such books should be 
more numerous than they are: and many of our writers for the 
young would do better to point a moral as Abbott does, than to 
preach a sermon, which is generally a dull one, and y 


over. 
rs. M. T have one objection to these books, and_I am sorry 
to say it is a grave one; they are not evangelical enough. The 
great motive, love to Christ, is in the back ground, not promi- 
nent as it ought ever to be. J 

Ed. Can you illustrate your objection P oF 

Mre. M. Easily. Turn to Beechnut’s story in AGnxs, about 
the moral influences which effect a change of character: ‘ Laura 
reformed herself spontaneously, Lucy was reformed by her 
father’s counsels and advice, Marcia by rewards, Maria 
punishment, while Mary was not reformed at all.” As this 
story is intended to show the various ways by which faults are 
curable, there should have been some reference to the great in- 


ducement to virtue and uprightness—affection for the Saviour, - 


Ed, I agree with you, although I am sorry to have any fault 
to find with a writer who, in his adaptation to the habits of a 
child’s mind, is so far in advance of his contemporaries. 

Aug. Here is a “Tract for the Times,” with a well sounding 
title, THe Cross AND THE AGE; OR, THE NEW REFORMATION. 
Does it repay perusal ? | 

Ed, It contains many solemn truths which ought to be.care- 
fully pondered by the Christian Church, although there is 
nothing very original in the way of stating them. The fact that 
it is written by “A Christian Layman,” affords occasion for a 
wish that Laymen would take a more active share in the “ de- 
fence of the Gospel ;” and feel that they are called, as well as 
the Clergy, to “stand in the gap.” The times summon auxilia- 
ries of every kind, and in larger numbers, to flock to the stand- 
ard of the Cross. We dare not risk the conflict by attention to 
mere punctilio, Whoever will help against the mighty, let him 
help, and let his fellow warriors bid him God speed | 


«+ 
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REV. J. ANGELL JAMES, 
OF BIRMINGHAM, 
Lately published in foap., a new edition, price 82. 6d., cloth, 
THE 
YOUNG MAN’S FRIEND 
AND 


GUIDE THROUGH LIFE TO IMMORTALITY. 


These practical Addresses to Young ave worthy of enivereal | 
and are as well fitted to be generally useful as the ‘Anxious Inquirer,’ which 
has been blessed to thousands.”"—Fvangelical Magazine. 


“This is a noble contribution to the welfare of the nation. The Authors’ 
remarke on diligence and indolence, method and disorder, dispatch and punctu- 
— ality, are invaluable. * * * The varied subjects are discussed wit — 
pow and beauty, and in a mann the most solemn and instructive. Mr. J. by 

i$ discourse on the Book of Priverbs has done a great service to society, for 

yaick the wise and good will cordially thank him.”’—Ohristian Witness. 
,~ “Those small winged seeds which Mr. James has scattered abroad upon the 
_/ Christian world, here and there taking root, and yielding fruit, are perhaps the 
> most valuable of his labours * * There can be no doubt whatever that 
this work, eminently fitted as it is for instruction, and as a guide, will, if widely 
disseminated, asit"may be in gees ay of its limited cost, be productive 
the most salutary effects upon the g generation.’ — Birmingham Journal. 


By the same author, lately published in foap., a new edition, 
price cloth, 


FEMALE PIETY ; 


/ YOUNG WOMAN’S GUIDE THROUGH LIFE 
// 70 IMMORTALITY. 


_ 


‘Aa we have read these Sermons a powerful a pm crept over our minds 
that surely there is a» blessing in them. * * * If our fair readers will take 
our advice, there will not be one of them without a copy of this invaluable 
monitor,’’—Bvangelical Magagine. 


In a review of the Seventh Sermon, the Christian Witness adds: “ The words 
are as apples of gold set in pictures of silver, The closing paragraph of the 
whole is 80 full of beauty and pathos that we cannot with it,” 


Lowpox :—Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
:—Hudson & Son. 


| 
“These Addresses are characterised by originalty of style, justness of con- 
recommend parents to buy these s powe an cheap dresses, 
and put them into their sons’ hands.” —Christian Times. 
OR, | 
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In Monthly Numbers, price 64, each, with 94 beautifully emblazoned Plates, 
May let, will be Published, No. 1, of 


FLOWERS AND HERALDRY ; 


OR, 
FLORAL EMBLEMS & WERALDIC FIGURES, 


COMBINED TO EXPRESS 
PURE SENTIMENTS, KIND FEELINGS, AND EXCELLENT 
PRINCIPLES. 


BY ROBERT TYAS, BA., 


AUTHOR OF “FAVOURITE FIELD FLOWERS,” ETO. 


Tho work will be completed in 14 Numbers, forming a handsome Volume, price 
7s. 64. bound in cloth, gilt; or 10s. 6d. morocco. 


Now Ready, price 7s. 64., bound in cloth, gilt; or 10s. 6d. in morocco, 
THE NEW SERIES OF 


POPULAR FLOWERS, 
Br REV. BR TYAS, BA. FRBS. 
With Twelve Coloured Flowers, by Andrews. 


The Chinese Primrose The Gladiolus 

The Achimenes The Rhododendron 
The Chinese Azalea The Epacris 

The Acacia The Crocus 

The Cape Heaths The Anemone 

The Campanula And The Antirrhizum. 


Just Published, price 34., 


CONSTANTINOPLE : 


ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


_ Including a Concise Statement of the Origin and Present Aspect of 


. THE TURKISH QUESTION, 


With the Obstacles in the way of its Adjustment. 


Loxpox :—Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Parzexosrzs Row. 


: WITH DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR PROPAGATION, CULTIVATION, AND GENSRAL 
TREATMENT IN ALL SRASONS. | | 
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NOTICE. 


Owing to some mistake of the printers, last month, several acknowledgments 


were omitted, and a criticism intended for ‘‘ The Seed” was appended to ‘‘ Poor 
Paddy's Cabin,” 
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PETERSBURGH is built 
upon several islands form- 
ed by the river Neva, - 
and its branches, and 
is divided into twelve 
$ districts. Its diameter 
is six miles; its cireum- 
“ease ference exceeds eighteen. It 
: has seventy bridges, some of 
iron, and wood, but the greater 
part of stone. These bridges are 
over the branches of the river; but there are no 
bridges over the Neva — as the a masses 
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of ice, which, in the spring float from Lake Ladoga, 
revent their erection. In the summer, however, 
oating bridges are used to connect the city, or the 

two sides of the river. The Neva is said to be the 

finest river that flows past any European capital. 

A wooden hut, still to be seen, erected by the 
Great Peter himself, was the commencement of this 
splendid city. Owing to the zeal of various Russian 
monarchs, St. Petersburgh has been continually en- 
larged and embellished, and well deserves the title 
of “the City of Palaces.” The edifices belonging 
to the crown, and the houses of the wealthy classes 
are upon a scale of grandeur unequalled elsewhere. 
The great breadth of the streets adds much to the 
effect. 

he principal building is the Admiralty, on the 
banks of the river, and 1,400 feet in length. From 
this spot three principal streets branch out, the 
largest of which is two miles long. Along the Neva 
a fine granite quay extends for two miles and a 
half, raised ten feet above the water, lined with a 
superb range of public and private mansions, and 
presenting one of the finest promenades in Europe. 

Then there are the Imperial Winter Palace, and 
the palaces of the Great and Little Hermitage, pre- 
senting a continual front of palaces, facing the river 
and nearly a third of a mile in length. There are 
several other Imperial residences of which the 
Marble and the Taurida Palaces are the more 
celebrated. The palace of the Grand Duke Michael 
is one of the finest ornament of St. Petersburgh. 

I have not time to describe the (Government 
buildings. These are very numerous, spacious, and 
well managed. Nearly a thousand persons reside 
in the Etat Major. - I must also pass over the 
magnificent edifices connected with science and the 
fine arts. The number of churches is considerable ; 
the Russian Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan, is a 
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very striking object. The charitable institutions 
are numerous, embracing several military and naval 
hospitals, upon a very large scale and admirably 
arranged. Yet with all this charity, the entire 
absence of beggars appears rather surprising. 

The object of Poter the Great, in founding St. 
Petersburgh, was-hot only to build a capital for his 
empire, but algo to make a mart for its commerce. 
Both projects have been realised. The extensive 
water ngVigation of Russia admits of the produce of 
her njost distant provinces being brought to St. 
Petersburgh, to be there exchanged for the produe- 
tions of Western Europe. The internal commerce 
af the country is entirely in the hands of native 
merchants; the foreign trade is exclusively conducted 
by strangers.. The mode in which purchases are 
made by the foreign merchants shows a great reliance 
upon the honesty of the native traders. Half or 
more of the value of the goods is paid in advance. 
With this the Russian sets out for the interior to 
make his bargains. He is not heard of until the 
ar are season, in the spring, when he re-appears 
with the articles already. paid for. The principal 
articles exported from St. Petersburgh, are coffee, 
flax, hemp, iron, tallow, potash, and deals. The 
balance of trade, that is, the value of exports above 
that of imports, is greatly in favour of Russia. 

It is singular that in 86 splendid a city, the inns 
are poor and mean. The reason is, the Russians are 
afraid to indulge themselves in public society, on ae- 
count of the spies that are always lurking about. They 
prefer, therefore, to keep at home. 

The regulations respecting strangers are not very 
agreeable. In order to getinto the Empire, a traveller 
must bring a passport signed by some Russian minis- 
ter, in the country whence he comes. Without this 
he will be turned back, however far-he may have 
travelled. When once within the frontier, a stranger 
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must attend to various formalities, and give many pre- 
sents to the police, in order to enjoy a residence in 
peace and quietness. But the greatest annoyance is 


the trouble to get. away from Russia. A traveller . 


wishing to leave the dominions of the Czar, must pro- 
claim his intention to the world,.by three successive 
advertisements in the Government paper. This is in 
order that anybody may have an opportunity of coming 
forward, to stop his departure, if any supposed cause 
exists. After this, he has to fight his way from one 


office to another, till he reaches the military Governor 


of the city, who, if all things have been properly con- 
ducted, grants the important permission to depart. 
The ouly certain way of getting these things over, 1s 
to be unsparing in bribes. 

The climate of St. Petersburgh is cold, but healthy. 
The houses have double doors and windows, and are 
warmed throughout by stoves. When going ont, 
each person wraps himself in a large fur pelisse, a fur 
cap, boots lined with flannel. Spring is scarcely known ; 
so rapidly does winter change tosummer. V egetation 
goes on almost as quickly as in the tropics. “Of the 
places near St. Petersburgh, the most important is the 
town and fortress of Cronstadt. It is situated on an 
island at the mouth of the Neva, twenty miles from 
St. Petersburgh. A steamer sails every morning for 
Cronstadt, in the summer, and returns the same 
evening. In winter it is reached by sledges, gliding 
all the way upon the ice. It is well fortified—more 
so now than ever, owing to the Russian fears of inva 
sion. Some smaller islands surround it. These are 
also covered with batteries, and serve to render the 
approach of a hostile fleet very difficult. There are 
unmense barracks at Cronstadt, capable of containing 
20,000 men, and a spacious naval hospital. Commer 
cial vessels load and unload their cargoes within the 


port ot Cronstadt, as a sufficient depth of water does 
not exist as tar as St. Pe tersburgh. 
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THE SOFT ANSWER. 


a CROSS-GRAINED, surly man, too crooked by nature 

“keep still,” went over one morning to his neigh- 
wa. Mr. F., a remarkably cool, calm, non-resistant, 
and addressed him thus: “That piece of fence over 
there (pointing in a certain direction) 1s mine, and 
you shan’t have it.”’ 

“Why,” replied Mr. F., “ you must be mistaken, I 
think.”’ 

“No, no, it’s mine, and I shall keep it.” 

“Well,” said neighbour F., “suppose we leave it 
to any lawyer you shall choose.” 

“T won't leave it to any lawyer,” said the other. 

“Well,” continued Mr. F., “shall we leave it to 
any four men in the village that you shall select ?”’ 

“No, 1 shall have the fence.”’ 

Not at all discomposed, Mr. F. said, “ Well neigh- 
bour, then J will leave it to you whom the fence 
belongs to, whether you or myself.” 

Struck dumb by this appeal, the wrathy man turned 
away, “convicted by his own conscience,” saying, “ I 
won't have anything to do with a man that won’t 
contend for his rights.” 

Mr. F. has often remarked, he never could wish 
for a more kind neighbour than this man proved 
afterwards. He never alluded to the fence or the 
conversation. 

F. N. 


HOW TO DO MUCH. 


LOcKE says the way is, to do one thing at a time. 
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LEYDEN : 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Chapter V. 


Tre meanwhile passed on ; the sun rose in all the splendour 
of clouds that floated like isles of gold over the glowing eastern 
sky ; but a brighter sun was rising on that lonely captive’s soul 
—even the Sun of Righteousness. The anguish, the despair, was 
past; and, though his hope was humble, and dashed with re- 
morse and self-reproach, still it was assured, for it rested on the 
Rock of Ages. e and gratitude, too fervent to be ex 
took place of every other feeling in his heart; even the long 
hours before had burned so 
fiercely within, seemed now but a little thing, a very small sacri- 
fice to lay at His feet who had bought him with His blood; and 
amidst tears of joy he tried to pray that blessed Saviour’s prayer: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” He, 
and he alone who can use the first word of that prayer, has 

to make the rest his own. 

It was fall morning now—the ing of the 8rd of October, 
1574, a memorable day in the annals of Leyden—and Philip was 
suddenly roused from that happy dream. e tent door opened, 
and the priest whom he had seen before entered, dressed in his 
dark canonical robes ; the rosary and crucifix in his hand. Fray 
Bernardo had seen more than fifty summers; he had been 
brought up first in a monastery, and then had passed many years 
at the ee of Salamanca, surrounded by every degrading 
and debasing influence, and associating with Spanish monks 
inguisitors. Yet his sympathies were still fresh, his heart still un- 
seared, and he wasableand ready to weep with those who wept. 
He was chaplain and confessor to Don Verez, andsome mysterious 
tie of affection seemed to bind him to one whom all others either 
hated or feared ; for although the scenes of blood and cruelty too 
often enacted in the camp were plainly repugnant to his feeli 
he never quitted his master’s side, and never ceased, when occ 
sion offered, to intercede with him for mercy towards his victims. 
A hundred times had he been unsuccessful, yet again and again 
he made the attempt, animated each time by the hope of better 
success. 

Pity for Philip’s extreme youth, as well as admiration for the 
courageous boldness which he displayed, combined to induce the 
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Cou the only indulgence he could obtain was leave to visit 

prison, and give him the last consolations of religion, if 
et even that was no inconsiderable fe- 
vour in the eye of the haughty and bigoted Spaniard who granted 


it. 
: “My von,” he said, addressing himself to Philip, “I am a 
minister of religion. I come to confess you, and to grant you 


Philip strove to chase away the shade of that dark- 
ened his countenance at the unlooked for unwelcome intru- 
sion, which he considered a mere refinement of cruelty on the 
part of Veres, But he wished to be at with all men, and 
Saat “T have confessed al- 


!” said Fray Bernardo, 
Philip’s eye sparkled eagerly ; he silent ; we 
vere coger 


_ “Yes,” he said; “the great High Priest was here last night. 
The burden of sin is ut 
I confessed it all to Him. He gave me absolution; and now 
there remains no more condemnation, no more punishment.” 
Fray Bernardo instantly felt that his task was a hopeless one ; 
be bal often ftom the of men 
rey ee experience that it was diffi- 
may, impoibl 

Gods forgiveness is the first needful,” he said ; 
“buat you must also have the pard ——" church.” 


of your church,” replied Philip. 


it but seldom. Without Philip’s o 


_ 


you ape propaied to 


sence of God. Are you well 


a moment, and then added, “I do not, fear to 
regret the circumstances of trial in which I have been 
I will tell you what I do regret however—the words I 
ight to Don Verez, and the unchristian feelings which 
, I sai and hated him—that I would 
felt so then. But now all is 

iven to me, I have been loved 
no feeling save love can find a place in my heart. 
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“One thing I know,” was the reply, “that whereas I was | 
blind, now I see.” 
He pa 
| die, nor 
placed. 
used last 
die to 
ie to be 
changed. 
80 much, 
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Now it scems to me I could die to save his immortal soul, if my 
= me from my heart,” began the good 
“ 
which bad lid om the tab In a moment 
| every of colour forsook his cheek and lips, and he 
ft eagerly, extlaiming, “In the name of heaven whence 
ietly. 
: derment. “Yours! Can my old eyes deceive me? Nay, I am 
| Without any concealment or hesitation, Philip to iphmals 
| mhole story. Fray Berard listened with breathless mterest ; 
it never occurred kien to doubt the of par” 
connected with it. the youth had finished, he remained : 
an 
you more ; | 
| tolled fod, cherished endl over one far dearer 
| to him than life—his beloved and only child!” 
| Philip held his peace ; there was a sharp struggle in his heart ; 
| but the new nature was victorious. ee 
| His been ! wy 
“Thank God!” he murmured as he began at length 
: the mysterious past. “ ‘His way is’ sea; his path is in ) 
He has 
| brought good out of my evil ; while I-sought, and framed, 
| and strove for vengeance, I was unconsciously heaping coals of 
fire on my foeman’s head. Réné, brother, I have kept my vow ; 
| thou hast indeed been nobly avenged! ” 
The city must added. thonghifilipy “end then 
“ ity m “ 
be yield, thoughtfully, then 
| * He lowed him then?” said Philip inquiringly. 
“ Loved him!” repeated the priest. ono whe 
had nothing else on earth to love. Judge him not, Van Rosen- 
veldt, more harshly than God will judge him at the last day. 
He is not what he ought, nor yet is he what he seems to be. 
| He has a human heart, and once it was noble, and tender, and 
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loving as your's, or as any man’s on earth could be; but a dark 
and change waa wrought; and woe, woe, woe to them 
who wrought it!” 

_ Fray Bernardo’s manner became much excited; he was utter- 
ing for the first time thoughts that had boiled in his heart for 
years ; and so earnestly did he speak that even Philip, | 
as he was between life and death, felt his curiosity stim 

and. his interest awakened. . * How then,” he asked, *‘ did he be» 
came cruel and hard+hearted ? ” 


“T will tell you. But first you see that Must not 
yer ingly beautiful?” | 
_ *Bo I should say,” Philip. 


“Buch was Sendra Inez de Padilla, when Fernando. Veres 
male her his bride, I was his father’s confessor, and knew him 
frora his earliest childhood; had he been mine own son I could 
scarce have regarded him with more pride and affection. He 
was indeed a noble boy, Brave, tru us to excess, 


and high-spirited Fernando, After they had heen two years 
acquainted, her father died, and he then offered her his heart and 
his home to the desolate and friendless orphan. The heart of 
Don Verez, as it then, was no gift to be rejected. It is in 
few natures to love as he loved that girl. Every tendril of his 
strong heart turned around her with so ciose and firm a grasp, 
that t ight be torn away, but could never be unloosed from 


their And truly she seemed wort 
iod of such ha 


EF 


stake, without trial, or witness, or accusation. None to 
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than himself, which is the distinguishing mark of a 
ture, he grew up to manhood admired and beloved. Near his 
father’s residence, in Seville, lived an old officer who had served 
with much renown under the great emperor Charles in his Ge» 
man wars. Inez de Padilla was his only daughter ; her touching 
: filial love and tenderness first won the of the romantic 
| 
| statement from the lips of a eatholic priest.” 
“Were I to hold my peace the stones would cry out, But 
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wait till you hear all, Meoretly, of 
there==the one dreadful accusation wae breathed againat poor 
Ines, None knew whence the whisper came, bu by 
one of hie thousand eplies, it reached the ear of the Inquisitor 
General, Her father, it seoma, had aequired some of 
the Protestant religion in Germany, which he might, perhaps, 
have impanted to his child; and suspicion in that court is what 
sure and certain proof would be in any other. They intended to 


seize her privately; but by some means Fernando discovered 


their plot.” 

“He did not surely permit it,” said Philip. 

“Permit it! Boy—he seemed almost to lose his reason. He 
raved and swore he would ‘shoot any man in Europe that dared 
to lay hands on her, were it the pope himself.’ The inquisitors 
knew the man; they knew his desperate courage,‘and the pas 
sionate love he bore to Inez, and they thought it best to assunre 
amask. ‘They lulled him into security, pretended to be satisfied 
of his wife’s orthodoxy, and promised to bury the whole affair m 
oblivion. 

“ But they were laying a snare for him. When they had 
allowed what they thought a sufficient time to elapse, they 
induced the king to summon him to court, as if for some impor 
tant business. He left for Madrid in haste, and suspecting 
nothing; but when, after a few day’s absence, he returned to 
Seville, the prison-gates had closed for ever upon Inez! ” 

“And was he forced to leave them in their hands?” asked 
Philip. 

“Stung to madness, he vowed to move heaven and earth to 
obtain her release. But a victim once in the lion’s jaws is not 
80 easily extricated. He applied in vain to the king, who had 
neither the will nor the power to help him. Sincerely believi 
her innocent, he again and again besought the Inquisitor General 
not for mercy, but for justice. The latter at length consented to 
ellow him an interview with Inez, promising that if on his return 
he would affirm, on the honour of a Castilian, that she was as 
good a catholic as himself, she should be set at liberty. This 
seemed to him little short of a free pardon; and with joy and 
gratitude he embraced the offer. 


“Think how they must have trusted the man to whom they 
ventured to make it.” 


DEBORAH. 
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ARE TIE MISSIONARIES DOING ANY 
THING IN INDIA? 


{Kindly communicated by « Christian Officer returned from India.—Ep.) 


THis question was asked me by a lady not long 
since. “ Why, madam, may I ask,’”’ I replied, “ dp 
you doubt their doing anything? Do you read the 
missionary registers and reports ?’’ 

“Sometimes I do; but Colonel C., whom I lately 
met, and who has just returned from India, after 
spending thirty years there, assured me he had never 
seen a missionary, and that 1 must not believe the 
reports which are got up in London, merely to rob 
simple people #f their money.”’ 

It is hard to say in what part of India “ Colonel C.” 
may have served, or in what sort of society he took 
delight. If he were a gay and worldly man, who fre- 
quented balls and billiard tables, it is probable that he 
knew as little about the operations of missionaries in 
India as his Excelleney’s aides-de-camp at the Castle 
in Dublin are likely to know of those in Kerry or 
Connemara. , 

India is a large place, and the occupations of Euro- 

eans there are as diverse from each other as they are 


in Britain; and it is quite possible ‘for an officer in 


the East India Company's Service to have lived at 
stations unoccupied by missionaries, or even if at the 
same station with them, to be unacquainted both with 
their persons and their operations, To show, how- 
ever, that missionaries and their labours are not, m 
every instance, the mere produce of imagination, I will 
narrate a little incident which occurred to myself one 
morning in the month of February, a.p. 1851, in the 
vicinity of Ahmednugur, a large city in the presi- 
dency of Bombay. 
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My tents were pitched outside the town of Yewla, 
same miles north of Ahmednugar; the hour was 
early—the sun not long risen—and I had just re- 
turned from a ride, when, at the door of my tent, I 
was accosted, in the Maratha language, by a respeo- 
table looking individual, apparently a Bramin. I asked 
his business; he informed me that he was a Christian, 
converted by the American missionaries at Ahmed- 
nugur, that he, with three other converts, were tra- 
velling through the country, selling books on account 
af the missions. After a little conversation on matters 
connected with the mission, Sukhopunt (for so 1 will 
call the Bramin convert) offered to sree me his store 
af books, in case I should wish to purchase any. I at 
first declined, and he left me; he had not, however, 
left me many minutes, when I changed my mind, and 
sent a messenger after him, to invite ham and his com- 
_— to my tent at ten o’clock, to display their 

My messenger returned after a little delay, and in- 
formed me that he had found the converts with some 
difficulty, as they were not lodging at the “ Dhurmsala” 
(the usual halting place for travellers) but they had 
halted in the open plain, outside the village, and that 
he found them preparing their breakfast, under the 
shadow of their cart. 

At ten o'clock, acart drawn by bullocks, drove up 
to the tent; in it I observed Sukhopunt, and his 
three companions, one of whom was charioteer. 
evidently were not “ Bramins;’’ and observing the 
friendly terms on which they lived together, 1 was 
curious to know whether the latter were Hindoos of 
the working classes, or whether they belonged to the 
despised race of Pariahs. They soon entered the 
tent, carrying in two large boxes full of books, and 
Sukhopunt introduced his three companions, whom I 
will call Lakhoram, Rama, and Krishna; the first 
was an elderly man, the last two were youths. They 
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came up to me with smiling faces, and in a friendly, 
though respectful manner, held out their hands (in- 
stead of raising them to their heads, to “Salaam,” 
as Asiatics usually do). I readily gave them my hand, 
and then asked them to be seated; and they forth- 
with took their places on the ground, on each side of 
my chair. I found that Lakhoram, and his two com- 
panions, were by birth, Pariahs, and I was forcibly 
struck with the utter annihilation of caste prejudices 
in the mind of Sukhopunt, through which he had con 
sented familiarly to associate with people whom no 
Bramin of Western India would, for any consideration, 
touch, and whose very shadow is considered a pollution. 

But a more striking instance of the triumph of the 
Word of God, in this respect, remains to be told. I 
asked Sukhopunt why he and his companions had 
halted in the plain, instead of entering the village, 
“Dhurmsala.”” “ The reason is,’’ he replied, “ that 
these, my brethren, being Purwarees (7.e., Pariahs), 
by birth, the villagers would not allow them to enter 
the Dhurmsalas; and as we are all brethren, I refuse 
to separate from them,” 

The circumstances of a Bramin thus claiming bro- 
therhood with Pariahs, and sharing hardship volun- 
tarily with them, was the most striking instance that 
I had ever seen of the abolition of caste, through the 
genial influence of the Gospel. 

The countenances of the three Pariahs struck me 
forcibly, as evincing the power of religion to “ make 
wise the simple.” There was a modest intelligent 
propriety in their appearance and manner, that 
strongly contrasted with the uncouth ignorance usual 
in men of their class. Lakhoram, the eldest, espe 
cially struck me as superior in intelligence and de 
meanour. I asked him to tell me the history of his 
early life and conversion, which he did in nearly the 
following words :— 


“ When the great Wesley (the Duke of Wellington), 
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Holkar, I was 14 years old. I lived at 
Ahmednugur, of which my father was hereditary | 
keeper. It was about that time that a holy mendicant 
arrived at our city, and to him my father intrusted 
me, saying— ‘ Take my son, and make him a holy man 
like yourself.’ 

os next day I left Ahmednugur with m ea 
ceptor, and I commenced a life of travel with him 
from one shrine to another; we visited every sacred 
river, mountain, and temple, from one end of India to 
another, including Rameshwara, at the south, all the 
holy places in the Carnatic Jugonath, Gaya, arene 
and various places in the Himalaya Mountains, beyo 
which mortal man cannot travel. We then travelled 
down to Dwarca, on the west coast, and after a length 


ened tour of several years, in which we visited hun- 


dreds of holy places, of lesser note, I returned to my - 
native city, and sat down in the gate in which I was 
accustomed to play as a boy. 

“My father was dead, and many other changes had 
occurred in Ahmedn ; the Peshwa’s government 
had passed away, and the English had come in its 
stead. I saw in the gate, a new gate-keeper, whom I 
a recognised as one of my boyish companions. 

hile conversing with him about the many changes 
which had come over my native city since I left it, 
another friend came up—the father of this lad 

(pointing to one of the converts), and, addressing me, 
he said,—‘ Well, Mr. Pilgrim, you have spent many 
years visiting shrines, and rivers, and sacred places, 
and you know the Holy Book Kubeer almost phate 
tell me, after all, what are you—are you a saint, or 
are you a sinner 7’ 

_ “The strangeness of this question offended me not & 
little ; however, as I had learned that anger was dis 
graceful to a holy man, I curbed my temper, and 
thought over his question—‘ Am I a saint, or am I a 
sinner? I have visited every shrine, and washed in 
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every holy river ; I have observed fast, and every 
enjoined in Kubeer ; I ought to 
be a saint; but then Kubeer says,—‘ Anger, a 
lust, avarice, envy, &c., are sins, and till these are 
driven out of the heart man is a sinner.’ So, after a 
little reflection, I replied,—‘ I am a sinner. 

“< Indeed! (he rejoined) a sinner still, after so many 
religious deeds |! hen, then, do you expect to be a 
saint? And if you are not a saint, how do you ex- 
pect to see God 

“T answered out of Kubeer, of which I was very 
fluent, showing the various penances and mortifica- 
tions that a man must perform to subdue sin, and to 
fit him for heaven. is 

“But he rejoined,—‘ Well, but all these you Aave 

, and that for many years; what hope have 
you of attaining to holiness in future years, having so 
failed in those that are 

“ This question rather provoked me, the more 80 a8 
it proceeded from an ignorant Pariah, who had spent 
all his life in the lowest menial occupations, while I 
had read, studied, and travelled, and expected to be 
regarded — countrymen as a person of no small 
sanctity. e unlooked for questions and objections, 
therefore, of Zukma, set my mind at work with new 
thoughts and ideas. To his last question (above 
stated), I offered sundry replies suggested by the 
Book Kubeer, which I reverenced much, and on’ my 
acquaintance with which, as well as an attendance 
upon the duties therein prescribed, I fully depended 
for elevation to the highest station in the worlds of 

irits. My replies, however, not appearing to satisfy 
Labua I, in my turn, asked,‘ How do you expect 
to see God, and to attain heaven? Have you reached 
sinless perfection ?’ 

“* NotI,’ he replied ; ‘1am an unworthy sinner, but 
I believe that the Almighty became man, under the 
name of Jesus, the Christ, andthat He died to bear 
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the punishment of our sins, and that whoever believeth 
in Him, shall obtain eternal life through Ins merits.’ 

“I now perceived that Lukma had forsaken the faith 
of his fathers, and adopted the religion of the En- 
glish ; looking upon him, therefore, as an ‘apostate, I 
gave free vent to my anger, and out of this mouth 
many evil words went forth against him, and against 
Jesus Christ! At length, Lukma, finding that he 
made no impression on me, said,—-There’s no use in 
our talking; come to the Pudree Sahib (the muis- 
sionary), and hear what he has to say.’ 

“T went, and had a long conversation with the mis- 
sionary. I often went to him after this, and had 
many arguments with him. For two whole years I 
fought with him, and at the end of that time the 
missionary (or rather God’s Holy Spirit), conquered ; 
but I have now, for six years, been the servant of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Thus ended the history of Lakhoram. And now, 
reader, what say you? On what do your hopes de- 
vend? On your own doings? What are they? 
lave they purified your heart P— Remember what 
Aubeer says, and a greater than Kubeer—‘“ By the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified.’ 

After hearing Lakhoram’s history, I proposed to 
my four sable brethren that we should read a chapter 
in the Bible ; each immediately produced his Maratha 
Bible, and we read the 12th chapter of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans (verse about), and then conversed upon 
it. I asked my new friends various questions re 
garding this interesting chapter, and their answers 
showed, with few exceptions, a clear understanding of 
its contents. The. converts then produced Maratha 
Hymn Books, and we all joined in a hymn—Sukho- 
punt (the Bramin), leading. I then asked him to 
pray, which he did with much apparent fervour. 

My friends rose to depart; I parted from them with 
much regret. “ When next we meet,’ I said, “ we 
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shall all speak one language; we shall be of one 
colour—all of one nation.”’ “ Amen,”’ said Lakhoram, 
“Amen,” said they all; and we separated, till we 
shall meet in that company whom no man can number 
—who have washed their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb. MOOSAPHIR. 


A THOUGHT MAY BE A PRAYER. 


Say, who can fetter the bounding thought 
That spanneth land and sea? 

What human power can stay its flight, 
Gr bid it not be free? 


There be some who say that thought is like 
To a wave on the ocean’s breast ; 

And some, to the bird that gaily soars 
Iligh o’er her downy nest ! 


But ah, the shore shall stay the wave 
In its proudly rolling course ; 

Or on the hard unflinching rock 
Lis broke with maddening force. 


And the bird that mounts the azure sky, 
Iler morning song to sing, 

Long ere the dewy eve shall fall 
Descends with drooping wing. 


But the wandering thoughts that none can check, 


é 


On buoyant pinions rise, 
Far, far, beyond the glittering stars 
That deck,the vaulted skies. 


From earth to heaven in moment’s space, 
ln joys to revel there, : 
K’en to the throne of God they go :— 
A thought may be a prayer. 
West Lam. W, 
T 
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“WHATSOEVER HE SAITH UNTO THEE, 
DO IT.”’—Joun 11. 5. 


Ir was in Cana of Galilee, just before the perform- 
anee of our Saviour’s first miracle, that these words 
were spoken, He was prese “it with his mother and 
his disciples at a marriage feast. The occasion was a 


joyous one ; and Christ not only condescended to par- 


ticipate in its innocent pleasures, but He put forth his 
ar ulous energy to supply a deficiency in the enter- 
tainment, and to add to the enjoyment of the guests. 
He transformed the water into wine. How striking 
an illustration of his sympathy with the gladness of 
others, and of the interest which He takes in the mi- 
nutest circumstances of our history. There 1s some- 
thing very lovely and attractive in this trait of our 
Saviour’s character ; and it surely teaches us that the 
doctrines which He inculeates, and the spirit which He 
enjoins upon his followers, cannot be in antagonism to 
the simple pleasures, and cheerful socialities of every- 
day life. 

But it is rather to the saying of the mother of Jesus, 
than to the manifestation of his own power and sym- 
pathy, that [ wish to direct your attention. While 
Waiting in quiet and meek expectation that He would 
afford help in the present emergency, Mary whispered 
to the servants, who were standing near, “ Whatsoever 
Ile saith unto thee, do it.”’ And “they acted upon her 
advice; and when Jesus bade them fill certain vessels 
with water, however they might have wondered at the 
strange command, they immediately obeved it. Would 
vou have done so had you been in their place? If 
Christ had told you to follow his direc ‘tions, would you 
have complied? Yes, you are quite sure that you 
should have attended to his orders. And with the 
recollection of his miracle fresh in your thoughts, you 
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feel how gladly you would have hastened to fill to the 
brim those water-pots, and then tu draw out the spark- 
ling and refreshing beverage, and bear it to the gover- 
nor of the feast. You fancy that you can hear him, 
after tasting ¢hat wine, calling out to the bridegroom 
in a tone of surprise and penn “Every man at 
the beginning doth set forth good wine, and when 
men have weil drunk, then that which is worse; but 
thou hast kept the good wine until now”’—and you 
feel a secret consciousness of superiority to him in the 
knowledge which you have of its marvellous origin, 
“ He knew not whence it was, but the servants which 
drew the water knew.” 

Well, Cana’s marriage is over, and you cannot wait 
upon Christ there ; nor is He visibly present anywhere 
on earth, so that you may listen to his desires, and act 
them out, as did those servants at the feast. But, 
nevertheless, Jesus speaks to you now quite as plainly 
as He did to them; and He asks from you ready and 
unquestioning obedience to his commands. His Word 
is as direct a message to you, as if He Himself audibly 
addressed you at this moment. See then that ye re- 
fuse not Him that speaketh. As you hear his voice 
directing you in the path of duty, say not in the lan- 
guage of open insubordination, “1 will not ;”’ nor yet 
hypocritically answer, “1 go, sir,’ while you never 
stir a single step; but, ‘* Whatsoever He saith unto thee, 
do it.”’ 

Now mark, this obedience must be personal — 
* Whatsoever He saith unto thee, do it.’’ Oh, it is so 
much easier to find out what Christ says tq other peo- 
ple, and even to tell them of it; than to hear, and to 
put in practice, what He says fo us. <A minister once 
a sermon with especial reference to one mem- 

er of his congregation, a gentleman whose piety was, 

unhappily, not always marked by his consistency. 

His remarks were yery plain and pointed, and he 

thought to himself—as ministers have trequently 
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thought—“ Now surely this will touch him; he must 
see the force of that.’? And so he did, but not in the 
way wished or anticipated. When the serv ice was 
over, the gentleman and his pastor happened to meet. 
“T must thank you for your admirable discourse,’ ’ said 
the former, “it was so very earnest and faithful. l 
couldn’t help thinking all the time how exactly it 
suited Mr. B——!” 

Are there not many members in every congregation 
who hear for others instead of themselves? Are there 
not many readers of the bible who seem to peruse it 
for every ybody’s benefit but their own ? 

‘ How surprising it is,’ remarked Mr. G to his 
wife, one morning after family prayer, as the Bible 
still lay open at the sixth chapter of the first of Ti- 
mothy, “how surprising it is that our friend N 
ean read such verses as the ninth and tenth of this 
chapter, and yet go on getting money in the question- 
able way th: at he does, and ho: arding it up like a miser. 
It seems strange to me, that a man who professes to 
be a Christian should not heed such statements as 
these; they seem written on purpose for his admoni- 
tion. 

Quite mght Mr. G but not long since, Mr. 
N—— was glancing over the third chapter of James, 
and he said to himself, “ How I should like to eut out 
this page about the unruly tongue, and inclose it to 
Mr. G——. It’s my opinion that he never looks at 
it; and vet if it had been made for him, it could not 
have denounced his besetting sin more strongly.”’ 

Ah, Mr. G——, and Mr. N——, do read the Scrip- 
ture for yourselves, and not for each other. “W hy 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own 
ever “ Whatsoever Christ saith unto thee, do it.’ 

Christian friend remonstrated with a young trades- 
man about some objectionable practice which he pur- 
sued in his business: and he pointed out to him Soe 
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plainly it was forbidden in God’s Word. The young 
man admitted the truthfulness of the representation ; 

but said he, “It’s only what a great many other peo- 
ple do. I am no worse than my n neighbours. Why 
don’t you go to Mr, T——, for instance, he is the 
olfice- -bearer of a church, and therefore more to blame 
than am.” 

“Mr. T.’s conduct is no excuse for yours, Every 
one of us must give an account, not of: his neighbour, 
but of himself to God. God has proclaimed to you 
his law, that you may try yourself by it, not that you 
may see whether your next-door neighbour comes up 
to its standard. Why not honestly carry out your 
convictions, and do what you know to ‘be right ? What- 
soever Christ saith unto thee, do it.’’ 

Yes, dear reader, there must be no evasion; no en- 
deavour to push off our responsibility on to somebody 
else ; we must hear what Christ says to us; we must 
apply his Word to ourselves. I fear that w vith many 
of us there 1s a great want of this individual and per- 
sonal attention to Christ's sayings. We do not listen 
to them; or if we listen, it is only to invent some ex- 
cuse for our disregard of them. 

The other day, an intelligent young person was 
urged to consecrate herself without delay to the ser- 
vice of the Saviour. “I wish to do so,” she replied ; 
“but there are a great many points respecting which 
I am still unsatisfied. The state of the heathen, for 
instance; do you think that a God of love can leave 
them all to perish ?”’ 

“ My dear young friend,” was the rejoinder, “ what- 
ever becomes of the heathen, your duty is plain, to re- 
pent and believe the Gospel. Attend to that first, and 
then it will be time enough to consider the condition 
of the heathen world.” 

This is a lesson we must all learn. Religion is a 
personal thing; something which concerns me just as 
much as if 1 were the only person in existence. What 
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Christ says to me, that is my business ; I must attend 
to it; no one else can do it for me ; and the negligence 
of those around me cannot extenuate my disobedience. 

prone to tarn from ourselves to others, and 


must be. no reserve, no holding back im his service. 
H from usimplicit and unwavermg submission. 
Now. it-is that so many, like the amiable young 
ruler, come short.. They are willing to do much tha’. 
Christ tells them, but not all. There is something 
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nts exception of one thing 
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Carda, sir,” 


“ You think you could not be 


pointed admonition led to serious reflection, 


and, finally, to the abandonment of such unworthy 


Now, dear reader, is there any sinful erence, an 
unwelcome duty, which either makes 
Christ's service, or bring disbonour upon it? Give | 


_ Up at once the wrong habit; take up xt once the aps 


v- 
with Peter, “Lord, end what ts man 
do?” and we need as he did the reproof 
? follow thon Me! 
ta Bat these words of Mary may also remind us that 
our obedience to Christ. be impartial: “ What» 
sorver He saith unto thee, do it. 
We are not left to choose for ourselves; to-obey 
‘ one precept and to another; to do what we a 
? 
3 and to leave undone what we do not 4 
up, or Ing 
are reluctant to ; and they go away from. the 
Saviour, perhaps, but yet unwilling to yield. ay 
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ted cross, It will not do to hesitate—to halt be- 
two opinions—to try to serve God and mam- 
mon. A. eligi is no religion ‘at all. 
Resolve then, that, like» Caleb, will follow the 
Lord “fully ;”’ that: whatsoever He says to ‘you, you 
will do it. I¢ may not seem pleasant nor expedient. 
You caunot, perhaps, see any reason or necessity for 
the injunction; but his Word alorie shall win your in- 
stant compliance with it.. -In your position as. ser- 
mur respecting w t to do it. 
Karen herself to-a Christian 
minister, as a candidate for baptism. After the usual 
examination, he asked her whether she could give up 
her ornaments for Christ. It was an unexpected blow. 


again 
again at her handsome necklaces, and then, with 
an air of modest degision, she took them off, saying, 


How 
ical was this advice which the mother of Jesus 
gave. Do it! Not: merely think about: it, or talk 
about it; but do it. It is very important to observe 
how much stress is laid in Scripture, upon the: deeds 
of men. Hearmg the Word is not enough :—* Be ye 
doors -0f-the: Word: tot: hearere:culy, ivi 


Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
will of my Father which is in heaven.’ 
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It is evident then, that prompt and heartfelt obedience 
to all his requirements, is what the Saviour demands 
from us. It is easy to echo the popular encomium, 
“ Never man spake like this man;” or to sing with 
the palm branch strewers in the Messiah’s path, 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David!’’ while we keep not 
his sayings, nor endeavoured to act in accordance with 
his will. But such conduct will never rank us among 
his true disciples. To approve of his commands, to 
discuss their meaning, to wish that we could fashion 
our lives in unison with them; so far as it goes, this 
is well; but. the grand, the essential point to be ascer- 
tained is, are we doing what He bids us? For there 
are many now, as in Ezekiel’s time, who speak one to 
another, saying, “ Oome I pray you and hear what is 
the Word that cometh forth from the Lord ;”’ who sit 
in God's sanctuary as his people sit and hear his 
words; but who will not do them. The preacher is 
unto them as a very lovely song, of one that hath a 
pon voice and can play well on an instrument ; they 
- _— words, but they do them not, Ez. xxxiil. 
Dear reader, “ Whatsoever Christ saith unto thee, . 
do it.”” Your oft-repeated petition is, “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven;” let your daily 
practice harmonize with your daily prayer. As far as 
you know and understand God’s will, strive to accom- 
ao it. “I made haste,” says the Psalmist, “and 

— not to keep thy commandments,” Ps. cxix. 60. 

The a history of Sir Matthew Hale furnishes an 
example of manly decision in doing what a to 
be right. “When at Oxford, he began his studies 
with every ga ma of distinction; but having gone to 
witness some plays, he became so enamoured of the 
stage, that he could apply his mind to nothing else. 
Inthe midst of a brilliant career, he found himself 
suddenly spell-bound; and indignant at his own infa- 
tuation, he formed a resolution that he would never 
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enter a theatre again; a resolution whioh all the 
dramatic glories of London never tempted the young 
barrister to break. And it was at the same time that 
he witnessed a spectacle which fairly scared him from 
convivial compliances all the rest of his life. He was 
resent at a college party, where one of his companions 
jrank till he dropped down apparently dead; and 
shocked at the occurrence, the gownsman retired to 
the next room, and determined that he would never 
drink another health again, And there was a third 
habit, which had an origin equally emphatic, and was 
maintained with the same scrupulous tenacity. You 
are doubtlessly already acquainted with the memora- 
ble testimony regarding the Sabbath, which he 
bequeathed to his children. To that testimony the in- 
structive fact may be added, that for thirty-six years 
together, he was never one Lord’s day absent from the 
sanctuary. The circumstance in which his strict Sab- 
bath-keeping took its rise, occurred when he was very 
ame A relative had died at London, when he was at 
ome in Gloucestershire, and posting to town in order 
to look after some affairs of business, one horse fell 
lame, another died, and everything fell out so contrary, 
that he took it as a Divine rebuke, and never more 
sought business or pleasure on God's holy day.” 

It would be well if young people now had more of 
his spirit, and were as quick and uncompromising in 
following the dictates of their conscience, as he was, 
Don’t rest satisfied, dear reader, with having a clear 
conception of your duty, but do it; set about it at 
once ; persevere in spite of all obstacles. In no other 
way can youbecome a happy, ora consistent Christian. 

“ Whatever Christ maith unto thee, do it.’’ And 
thus you will prove the reality of your love to Him, 
and win his approbation and smile. Listen to his own 
words ; “ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Me; and he that loveth Me, 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
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will manifest Myself unto him. Ye are my friends if 
ye do whatsoever I’ command you,’ John xiv. 21; 
xv. 14. Try yourself by this test; it is an easy, because 
a practical one. Our feelings are sometimes decep- 
tive: our emotions are variable; and we often delude, 
or distress ourselves, by the reliance which we place 
upon them ; but if, in striving to answer the question, 
“Lovest thou Me?” we would honestly look at what 
we are doing for Christ, a satisfactory reply might 
soon be arrived at. A wrong spirit mortified, or a 
wrong temper subdued, from child-like obedience to 
Him, is a better proof that we are his disciples, than 
highly-wrought emotions, or ecstatic feelings. “‘ Know 
ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are whom ye obey,” Rom. vi. 16. 
Dear reader, “wuatTsorverR Christ saith 
THEE, DO ALICE 


THE WASTE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


One thousand men, every year—so affirms the poor 
miners’ petition to the Government—perish through 
colliery accidents. Think of it when you sit round your 


cheerful coal fires. Think, that in order to supply 


your wants, a thousand workmen are annually sacri- 
ficed! Think of the miseries which, every year, must 
be created in a thousand families. What a fearful 
price is paid for our comforts. And what a fearful 
risk these colliers run, in order to obtain a livelihood. 

Not willingly, however. These smutty pitsmen 
would rather change their venturesome life for one 
more guarded against danger. They would rather Jive, 
if it could reasonably be managed. 

They think it could be managed if they had plenty 
of God’s pure air. -Ventilate their mines more tho- 
roughly. Sink a few more air shafts. Appoint more 
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competent inspectors. Bring science to the protection 
of industry. Then they believe a thousand a year 
would not perish in the strange black caverns where 
they delve for coal. 

They have my sympathy. They have my surprise 
that science should not have already prevented so 
terrible a waste of dear human life. They have my 
cordial wishes for a prompt and earnest response to 
their petition. 

But I have done with them now. Iam about to 
change my topic. I began this paper with coals, but 
I shall finish it with money. Yet is my theme still, 
the waste of human life. 

Look into that counting-house. Thanks to the 
reform in the light-tax, you can look into it now. A 
few years ago, and I could scarcely get a glimpse of 
the interior. Well, do you see that man seated at the 
desk? Do you see the many papers he scans over, 
the quick dash of his pen, how “ turns hastily round 
upon his high stool and says brief words to a respect- 
ful clerk, and how he turns back to his papers, and, 
by and by, how his brow is wrinkled, and you can 
perceive his soul is full of eare ? 

They call him a merchant. He is known on ’Change. 
He never had a bill noted. His name is a tower ot 
strength among the money getters. He has a house 
somewhere out of the great hive of the city, and in 
that house a wife and children, of various ages. He 
is now busy in the hive making honey for his family. 
Or, if you like the comparison better, digging in the 
mines of commerce, as toilsomely as do the coal ex- 
cavators. 

As toilsomely! Yes; it is no easy life that man is 
leading. A mercantile life in London is neither a bed 
of roses, ® butterfly chase, nor a soldier's parade—it 
is stern, painful enterprise. 

It has its dangers, too. If the coal-pit is perilous 
to the miner, the counting-house is perilous to the 
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merchant. His peril is, the loss of his soul! He may 
labour so much for the meat that perisheth as to 
totally neglect that which endureth to eternal life. 
His heart may be bowing down to mammon. He may 
live for the world and not for God. This is his peril. 

And the peril is enhanced by the fact, that his toil 
is compulsory and lawful. Compulsory, because the 
wants of his family exact his daily labour. Lawful, 
because if a man provide nat for his own household, 
he is worse than an infidel. If, then, he is oceupied 
in a lawful calling, if exertion is forced upon him, he 
may thereby be induced to harden himself against the 
conception of danger ; pretty much in the same way, 
I imagine, as the miner does who descends into the 
pit every morning, with the fact of a thousand deaths 
a year staring him in the face, 

‘Oh! for a moment, a blessed moment, a moment of 
calm serious thought, put that pen down, busy mer- 
chant, and think of your soul! The cares of life and 
the deceitfulness of riches have slain many strong 
men, and pierced others through with many sorrows. 
Have you known of this? Are you cognizant of the 
fearful waste of human life which annually occurs 1n 
London ? 

Nay, it is not of some remote danger I speak. The 
choke- -damp 18 even now accumulating i In your count: 
ing-house. I already feel its stiflinm power. Are you 
sure it will not gradually rise to that high stool on 
which you sit? Are you sure f 

And the Jire-damp, have you not heard of its havoc 
among the mercantile classes? Has not the lust of 
wei alth dixpe rsed around many @ business man @ 


subtle, invisible, but highly inflammable vapour, and | 
has not the naked light of an awakened conscience 
sometimes suddenly come in contact with it? Have 
you never heard of such accidents? They are not 
so unfrequent. Alas! I fear the mortality from this 
and the other cause is excessively great. 
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Merchant! listen again to me. Do not frown at 
me as I open your door, and point to the bright blue 
sky—there is a bright blue i. occasionally, even in 
London—and say, “ You must Jet in more air.” | 

You must let in more air. You must not stifle the 
soul among invoices and ledgers. You must not 
grudge some sacrifice. Dig manfully, but dig wisely. 
Life is too precious to be thrown away. 1 do not 
want you to be slothful in business, but I want you 
to be fervent in spirit. I want you to serve the Lord. 
I want holiness to be written on the bells of your 
horses and on your porter’s truck. I want your 
counting-house to be “none other than the house of 
God, and the gate of heaven.”’ 

This is not chimerical, It is not a necessity that 
merchants should lose their souls. God never meant 
counting-houses to be so destructive. The wisdom 
which cometh down from above will direct you to 
some proper plan of spiritual ventilation. See to it, 
| beseech you, dear merchant. 

JAMES THE LESS, 


PREJUDICE; 
OR, 
THE BLACK POLYANTHUS, 


In Three Chapters.— Chapter 11, 


Tur afternoon, for the time of year, was unusually warm, and 
the sun being full upon the sehool-room windows, the blinds 
were all let down, excepting one, which was on the side that looked 
into the garden. Our class was reading, and the children were 
writing copies; we got on very well to a certain point, and then 
became very inattentive, lost our places, and miscalled the 
words ; the fact was, that our eyes were so irresistibly drawn to 
the window, that it was quite impossible to keep them on the 
book. Something white had been seen gliding in and out among 
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the flowers; it was very distant at first, and so silent and light in 
its movements, that it might have been taken for the ghost ofa 
last winter’s snow wreath ; but it shortly drew nearer, and had 
the audacity to liedown among Madame’s best anemone plants. 
We knew very well what it was, namely, a rabbit, Speck by name, 
the favourite pet of little Nannette, Madame’s youngest child. 
The whole school, by means of glances and signs, soon became 
aware of his escape; but we were in such perfect discipline 
during school hours, and the rules enjoining silence were so 
strictly enforced, that not a word was said ; even the little owner 
of the rabbit, though tears ran down her cheeks, blotted her 
copy, and wetted her chubby little hands, continued to work 
away at her pothooks, only venturing now and then to cast a 
glance at the lawn with a distressed and crimsoned countenance. 

At length, as I with earnest diligence was trying to ring my 
r’s and run my words sufficiently into one another, while I read 
a speech from Racine, after Madame, a loud and sudden sob 
sounded through the schvol-room, and little Nannette burst into 
a storm of tears, which was all the more vehement for her long 
restraint. Nannette was such a good, sensible child, and such a 
acene was sO uncommon in the school-room, that the teacher and 
Madame rose instantly, anxious to ascertain what was the mat- 
ter. “ ‘The walk was too much for her,” exclaimed the English 
teacher. 

“Something has hurt her,” cried Madame. 

“The mk,” said the other teacher, “may have spirted up 
into her eye.” | 4 

The little girl struggled to speak, and at length contrived to 
sob out in her native language.—‘O mon lapin, mon cher 
Speck,.u est sortie; O mon lapin.” 

The mystery was now solved ; Madame hesitated, we all looked 
cagerly al her, but no. one stirred ; it wanted a quarter of an 
hour to the time of dismissal. “ We could catch him, Madame,” 
said Miss Ward, “if we all went out at once.’’ 

A murmur of assent ran through the classes. The rabbit had 
now got a long way off, Nannette’s sobs burst forth afresh. 
“Well, young ladies,” said Madame, “for once you may.” 

We did not need a second bidding, but down went papers, 
pencils, books and work ; and out we rushed into the suashine, 
teachers and scholars. 

What a joyous chase it was; we had lost sight of the 
rabbit, and had rushed almost to the very end of the lawn 
alter him, when turning, we beheld him near the house ; back 
we ran, off he went into the shrubbery; many times one and 
another seemed to be just upon him. We cleared the litile 
flower beds ; he turned, we doubled, whooping and crying to vue 
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another. No one ran like Belle, we thought she was sure to catch 
the rabbit ; she dashed through a clump of laurestinus shrubs ; 
but just as we were sure she must be upon him, down she came 
with a loud crash and such a scream, that we all rushed to the 
spot with beating hearts. 

Alas! poor Belle had forgotten Miss Palmer's flower-pots, had 
caught her foot against one, broken another, and scratched her 
arms and face all over with the gravel. 

The English teacher picked her up; at first she cried, more 
through fright than pain ; and while the elder girls condoled with 
her, rubbed her bruises, and put her torn dress a little to mghts, 
the children continued the hans after their rabbit. Belle soon 
left off sobbing, shook back her curly hair, and declared she was 
not much hurt; but, though she tried to laugh at her scratches, 
they were evidently painful, and she was obliged to sit down on 
the grass before she could limp homewards. 

“Such a violent fall!” said Miss Quain, the English teacher ; 
“it was a mercy Miss Belle did not break any bones; how came 
they here, these pots, just in the middle of the walk ?”’ 

Kvery eye looked towards Miss Palmer. 

* Are these your flower-pots,” asked Miss Quain. 

“Yes ma’am,” replied the new pupil, “at least,” and then 
she hesitated. 

* At least what,” asked Miss Quain. 

* At least—I paid for them.” 

“If you paid for them of course they are yours; why could 
you not have said so without this prevarication ?” 

Miss Palmer looked extremely uncomfortable, and began to 
pick up her pots; two of them were broken, and the purple 
auriculas that they contained were all torn from the stems, 
crushed and completely ruined. 

“J am sorry I have spoilt your auriculas, Miss Palmer,” said 
poor Belle. 

“There is no need to apologize,” replied Miss Quain, rather 
sharply ; “they ought not to have been left there; a most 
dangerous thing to do when so many children are playing about 
here. Whereabouts is your garden, Miss Palmer ?” 

‘* Behind these shrubs, ma’am,”’ said the culprit. y 

‘* Then carry them there directly ; let the flowers be planted at 
once, and then take the pots to the coach-house.” 

Still Miss Palmer hesitated. “If my orders are not obéyed at 
once I shall forfeit the plants,” said Miss Quain. 

Thereupon, the broken auriculas and the other plants were 
slowly lifted up by their owner, and carried away, as well as the 
pieces of pots, and the scattered leaves. This little episode had 
almost made us forget the white rabbit, till we saw the hunting 
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party returning slowly towards us, with failure plainly written in 
their faces. | 

- They had chased the rabbit as far as the hedge which divided 
the garden from the hop plantation, and the cunning little animal 
had crept into the very middle of it; so that, as it had not been 
trimmed that spring, they could not reach him, though they 
watched him, and surrounded him on both sides. After nibbling 
some of the green hawthorn twigs, he sat up and began to rub 
his face in the most placid style; till at last, when their patience 
was nearly tired out, he deliberately ran through the midst of 
them, and bounded away among the hop poles, till they lost 
sight of him. 

We could distinctly hear the sound of Miss Palmer’s spade 
behind the trees. Belle presently rose from the grass ; perhaps, 
as she had unintentionally spoilt the auriculas, and as she 
knew that the possession of them had already been somewhat 
embittered to their owner, by the remarks we had made, she 
wished to shew some interest in the operation of planting them, 
or to see how far they were injured. 

However this may be, she asked Juliet and me to give her 
each an arm, and we all proceeded behind the laurestinus shrubs, 
to Miss Palmer’s garden. Belle was vexed at the mischief she 
had caused; but in our inmost hearts, I believe we were both 
secretly pleased at it, as an instance of what seemed such strict 
poetical justice. Miss Palmer had taken advantage of our absence, 
to purchase plants which had been brought for us, and now 
these very plants were broken and spoilt by one of us; and she 
herself was scolded, instead of beg compassionated on the 
occasion. 

Belle, limping slightly, advanced between us; but Miss Pal- 
mer continued to dig, and did not look at us. 

The afternoon sun, already getting low, was shining full on her 
flushed face, and it seemed to me, that she held it inconveniently 
high, because her eves were full of tears, and she wished to pre- 
vent them from falling. 

Her _ went in several times, while she continued to look 
steadily before her; at last, she set it in so close to a prett 
little plant, that I thought she would dig it up, and exclaim 
“© Miss Palmer, do you sce your little heartsease ? ”’ 

On this she looke down, and the tears dropped on her 
cheeks; she hastily dashed them away, and then stooping, 
moved the earth from her heartsease, and taking up the flower- 
—_ began to turn out the plants and set them in the space she 

dug over. 


“Tam afraid the auriculas are spoilt for this spring,” said 
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‘‘Yes,” replied Miss Palmer, without looking either at us, or 
at them; and there certainly could not be any doubt about the 
matter, for every stalk was — and every leaf was broken. 

“Well, certainly,” said Juliet rather sharply, “ Belle has 
been severely punished for tumbling over them, she has hurt her 


foot very much.” 
“IT am very sorry, and I said so at first,” said Miss Palmer, 


still without looking at us, | 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” answered Juliet ; “I did not hear 
you, and I thought, as Belle had said several times that she was 
sorry about the plants, it seemed odd that c= did not say ""— 

“Juliet, I wish you wouldn’t,” interrupted Belle, “I did not 
come hére to make her say anything. J am sorry, and I did not 
remember that the pots stood there.” . 

“Very well,” said Juliet, “then that is all it seems; your 
foot <1 fee be well, and if it was worse, perhaps Miss Palmer 
would think it served you quite right.” . 

There is no saying what passionate rejoinder might have been 
made to this, nor how far we might have forgotten all kindness 
and propriety, if the children, backed by Miss Ashley and Miss 
L’ Estrange, bad not dashed in upon our counsels, declaring that 
the rabbit had reappeared, that he was behind the yard palings, 
and that if we ian prvi and help, they were sure that he could 
be surrounded and caught. Accordingly, Juliet and I ran away 
with them, Belle limped home to the house, and Miss Palmer 
was left behind to reflect on what had passed and plant her 
broken flowers. 

Of course we did not eatch the rabbit; but our zeal satisfied 
little Nannette that we were sorry for her loss, and anxious to 
repair it. 

Many tears were shed that night by Speck’s little mistress on 
his account ; but the next day Miss Ward gave her another rab- 
bit, quite as white and much less wild than Speck ; so she was 
completely consoled, and he was forgotten. 

That fine day was succeeded by a very rainy night, and it 
rained all the next day, so that little Nannette’s rabbit could only 
be bought through the gardener, whose apprentice had one for 
sale, and who was allowed to bring it into the hall, and exhibit 
it to us there, as Madame said, “for once ;” a phrase by which 
she prefaced nearly every indulgence, of the many she gave us. 

The next day was also wet, and it was not till the following morn- 
ing that we could go out. The leaves had expanded so much during 
the soft rain, and everything looked so fresh, that while we were 
dressing, we speculated as to whether we might venture to plant 
out our young geraniums that Madame was taking care of in the 
frames ; and were full of hope for our different plants and seeds. 
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What then was our consternation on reaching our little gardens, 
to find Belle’s beautiful polyanthus, her black polyanthus, which 
wasthe pride of her heart,and which even Madame had condescend- 
ed to ask for an offset ; that very black polyanthus which we had 
left so blooming, with every leaf, stalk, and flower, cut clean off 
level with the ground, just as if a knife had been passed over 
them by some person, who contented with despoiling the plant, 
had left its ruins lying just where they fell! The whole school 
stood round lamenting, with the exception of Belle and Miss 
Palmer; for the former, though her foot was nearly well, could 
not run yet; and the latter had exhibited no wish to come into 
the garden; on the contrary, she had expressed her disappoint- 
ment that we-were not going to take a walk instead; and as we 
well remembered afterwards, had said, “She was sure she should 
never take any pleasure in her garden again.” 

Everybody's exclamation was—“ Who can have done this ?”’ 
and poor Belle, when she arrived at the spot, stood silent for 
awhile with vexation ; and then could not help remarking, how 
curious it was that her plant should have died so soon after she 
had destroyed the lovely auriculas, However, she took her mis- 
fortune very well, and began to pick up and examine the flowers, 
which were all beaten into the soil by rain, and bespattered with 
mould, “ This had evidently been done with a knife,” said Juliet. 

Just at that moment we observed that Miss Palmer was standing 
among us; we had been too much absorbed to notice her approach. 

‘A knife, and nothing but a knife has done it,’’ exclaimed 
Miss L’Estrange, stooping down more closely over the plant ; 
—" Belle, is a foot-mark close to the root, not a new foot- 
mark. 

“Oh,” said Miss Palmer, “ that might have been made in the 
chase after the rabbit,” 

“We never came this way,” said one and another; “no one 
came near these gardens but Belle herself, just before she fell,” 

"Then she made the footemark heraclf, remarked 
Mise almer, 

could she?" replied M Ashley, don't you 
af pote the other Was 

wae only trying to wecount for it," sald Mies Palmer, 
ing Mijas Ashley's “ye, 

Well, | see no use in accounting for it,” said Belle mourn: 
fully; “no accounting will make it grow again.” 

_“T do see the use,” replied her sister, “for it could not pos 
have been cut WITHOUT MANDs,” 

Upon this, Miss Palmer fixed her large eyes for a moment on 
Mise L'Estrange with a peculiar expression, and a thought 
flashed into my mind, which I would not for the world have 
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expressed ; but which I saw plainly written on the faces of all 
my companions, and was conscious that Miss Palmer saw it too; 
but she did not continue to meet our gaze, she turned hastily 
round, and snatching up her rake, began diligently to work in 
her garden; but so timing the strokes of her tools, that she 
could hear every sentence we uttered, and sometimes turning 
half round, the rake suspended in her hand, she appeared intently 
to weigh our words. 

“ Well, this is a very mysterious thing,” said Miss Ashley. at 
last, ‘and I wish we could account for it.”” We all mentally 
assented to this, but no one said anything, till one of the 
youngest children exclaimed, after whispering to the others, 
“T have no knife, I hope Belle does not think I did it.” 

_ “Of course not child,” said Belle; here the rake was worked 
very diligently. 

“Tam sure I did not do it,” said another little girl; “ and, 
besides, Belle has always been so very kind to me,” 

“There is no one that Belle ever is unkind to,” said Miss 
Ward, who was always the first to say a generous thing. 

“No,” said little Nannette, “ not on purpose ; she did not spoil 
Miss Palmer's auriculas on purpose.” 

What an unlucky thing it was that Nannette’s conscientious 

ualification should have been made just at that moment. 

There stood the little gardens opposite to one another; the 
mould artificially heaped! up towards the centre of each; one 
was crowned by the broken auriculas, the other by the cut 
polyanthus. “f dan only say,’ said Miss Ward, breaking the 
awkward silence—“ I can only say, that I wish I had never seen 
this foot-mark ; I don’t think that all the years I have been at 
school, anything has happened that has made me feel so uncom- 
fortable ; for you see that this is not the foot-mark of a grown 
up person; it is not Belle’s footemark either, it is shorter and 
wider; there are no hobnaila in it, therefore it eould not have 
been done by the gardener’s boy; the polyanthus stands ao far 
from the edge, that it could not have rene hed the 
footemark, And that the plant waa spoilt for mere maliee and 
and not for the auke of the llowera, is evident j 
fur they were all lef jiat where they fell,” 

All this was perfectly true, and Miss Ward did not aay it un- 
kindly; but we were no nearer to the unknown culprit, and 
there was another pause, during which Miss Palmer continued 
her operations with her back turned towards us, till some one 
said, “ Who was the last of ua at these gardens ?”" 

Several remembered who had been left behind while we ran 
after the rabbit, and Belle went into the house, and there was a 
general, though silent nod towards Miss Palmer; who however, 
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did not turn round till little Nannette, with her brown eyes wide 
open, exclaimed bluntly —* But Miss Palmer—did Miss Palmer 
do it?” 

“* No one said she did, child,’ said Miss L’Estrange, checking 
her instantly and angrily. 

Miss Palmer had dropped her rake on hearing Nannette’s 
speech ; she now picked it up, and gathering her other tools 
together, turned and faced us ; she was deeply flushed, and as 
she passed us, she said in a low voice, but distinct enough to be 
heard by us all—“ But no one said she DID Not.” 


NAPLES AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Tuk: Bay of Naples is a picture—a beautiful pic- 
ture—a perfect picture, one that you can look upon as 
a whole trom one point and another, and then examine 
in detail, without being oppressed with its vastness, 
and without losing in its diversities the sense of com- 
»leteness. In this respect, as a picturesque object to 
+ seen and enjoyed, the Bay of Naples, is large enough 
to meet the conception of vastness, swelling outward 
into the sea, and in that direction bounded only by its 
horizon, and yet compact and definite enough to meet 
the sense of beauty. It has the further advantage of 
being flanked on either hand by massive mountains, 
while its islands give to it a pleasing variety without 
breaking its impression by their own prominence. The 
city, too, coh. gracefully around it, and rises over it 
m tiers of buildings crowned with forts and towers. 

‘rom whatever point it is viewed, whether from the 
bold promontory of Misenum on the west, or the 
smoking cone of Vesuvius on the east, from the castled 
heights of the city, from the long promenade that skirts 
its western margin, or from the deck of the retiring 
steamer, until it is sealed behind the island of Capri; 
it as still the same picturesque, beautiful imposing 
sheet of water, shimmering under the noon-day sun, or 
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silvered by the ]ustrous moon that here shines through 
an atmosphere of crystal purity. From some points 

‘ou command a view at once of Vesuvius and of 
Staciem, with the city and its suburbs girdling the 
intermediate bay, and this coup d’a@il of the Bay of 
Naples is the most enchanting picture that imagina- 
tion can suggest, or art portray. The diameter of the 
bay is about sixteen miles, and it is surrounded on 
three sides by an amphitheatre of hills, which at either 
extremity shut down close upon the sea ;; all along this 
range of hills on the inner or northern margin of the 
bay stretches the city of Naples, with its dependencies 
covering av extent of at least twelve miles, and em- 
bracing a population of nearly half a million. 

The street facing the harbour, free from all the 
nuisances common to a seaport, broad, pant oan and 
in many parts adorned with elegant buildings of a 
cream-coloured stone, is one of the most magnificent 
streets in the world. Here is the royal palace, a build- 
ing of good architectural proportions, more than 400 
feet long, commanding a fine view of the harbour, and 
not this only, but so connected with it and with the 
forts, as to afford his majesty the requisite facilities for 
escape in the event of a popular revolution. In the 
structure of almost every Biidpean palace, the two 

rime ideas appear to be defence and escape; the 
uxurious embellishments within only making it a more 
wearisome prison-house. 

Every palace is a guard-house and a prison. But 
this sea-bird palace at Naples, with all its adjuncts of 
barracks and artillery, is a beautiful object notwith- 
standing. ll the principal hotels are built along the 
same street, facing the bay; and here too, stretching for 
nearly a mile along the water’s edge, is the public pro- 
menade, well shaded and adorned with statues- and 
with cultivated flowers, But the beauty of Naples 
lies mainly upon this one street, and upon two or three 
others in the suburbs. The rest are narrow, many too 
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narrow for vehicles, and interrupted by flights of steps ; 
they are noisome with filth, and teeming with a 
shiftless population. The business streets are thron 
with out-door salesmen and mechanics, and in this 
luxurious climate the whole population seems to live 
in the open air. Gaiety, elegance, poverty, filth, 
activity and sloth, here exist in constant juxtaposition. 

Naples presents few attractions in its Churches, 
especially after one has been at Florence and Rome. 
The Church of S. Francesco di Paolo on the Piazza 
Rial, opposite the royal palace, in imitation of St. 
Peter's at Rome, is by a semi-circular colon- 
nade on either hand; the main building copies the 
Pantheon, and the dome in its dimensions comes next 
after St. Peter’s, and that of the Cathedral at Florence, 
being of greater diameter than St. Paul’s at London. 
The whole building, however, has a squat look, and 
makes no impression externally ; but its interior, in the 
beauty of its marbles, both im the walls and in the 
columns, takes rank with the richest Churches of 
Italy ; it is in better taste than many, with less of 
gewgaw ornament, and might even be adapted to Pro- 
testant worship. 

The Cathedral at Naples is mainly distinguished 
for its wealth in silver statues, and for the impos- 
ture respecting the blood of St. Januarius, which 1s 
repeated within its walls three times a year. When 
this patron saint of Naples was decapitated, it is 
alleged that some of his blood was caught by a 
woman in a vessel; this blood is preserved in two 
vials, where of course it is ‘ordinarily in a coagulated 
state; but at certain seasons the vials are held before 
the repository of the martyr’s head behind the high 
altar, and instantly the blood liquefies; this is con- 
sidered a good omen, and the ceremony is attended 
with great state by the archbishop and the king. We 
were not permitted to see either the vials or the head ; 
but in the high altar we saw in fine silver bas-relief 
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the martyrdom of St. Januarius, the catching of his 
blood, and the state procession by which his bones 
were brought to the Cathedral; we also looked upon 
the holy of holies, in which his blood and skull are 
reserved. These are under lock and key, and the 
archbishop keeps one key and the king the other, in 
his pocket. : 
he church of St. Maria Della Pieta contains the 
celebrated “ Dead Christ’’ by Corradini, and his sta- 
tues of Modesty and Vice, of which I may say more 
in another connection. 

The environs of Naples towards Vesuvius. It is 
strange that men should continue to build houses and 
villages upon the slope of a mountain that has so often 
vomited forth its liquid fire; that even upon the grave 
of former cities they should again ey the burning 
torrent; yet it is no more strange than that men 
should continue to occupy the flooded bottoms of the 
Mississippi, or that in the height of an inundation at 
St. Louis they should lay the foundation of new houses 
below its mark. The richness of the soil upon the 
slope of Vesuvius toward the sea, where it basks in a 
southern sun, is too great a temptation to be forborne; 
and the hope is that the next eruption will take some 
other course. Hence for twelve miles from Naples to 
Pompeii, you ride through almost a continuous street, 
lined with the habitations of a succession of villages. 

To the west of Naples lie ruins scarcely less interest- 
ing than those of Herculaneum and Pompeii. First 
among these is the ancient Pozzuoli, whose site is 
still occupied by a miserable decaying town of. the 
game name. This was once the port of southern 
Italy. Dating from a remote antiquity—probably 
from the third century of Rome—it rose under the 
Roman republic and empire to a luxury and magnifi- 
cence second only to that of the imperial city—“ Py 
teolana et Oumana regna.” Its mild climate, its pie- 


turesque situation, its abundant fruits, its mineral and 
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salt, baths, its marine products, rendered it the fa- 
vourite resort of the wealthy citizens of Rome, and it 
probably vied with Hereulaneum and Pompeii in the 
magnificence of luxury and the elegance of vice. Here 
thé great men’of Rome had their villas; here Cicero 
and Virgil had their schools; here Caligula and Nero 
had their palaces; and of all these, the ruins, in piles 
of brick welded together with imperishable cement, 
may yet ‘be traced along the shore. This same Poz- 
zuoli (Putcoli) is mentioned in Acts xxviii. 13, as the 
— where Paul landed after his shipwreck at Malta. 
he very spot can be identified, for at that time there 
éxisted a long mole or pier, which broke the force of 
the waves, and afforded vessels a safe landing; here 
the ship im which Paul came must have made fast, and 
the ruins of this pier may yet be seen. To us this was 
the most interesting association of the whole locality. 
The temple of Mercury still stands in tolerable 
preservation ; it is a rotunda, and forms a complete 
whispering gallery. The temple of Serapis—of which 
a few columns remain in an inclosed area of 134 
feet by 115—1s- one of the most remarkable re- 

+ mains of antiquity. The altar, the block for saerifice, 
the sacred wells and fountains, the baths, and the cells 
of the priests, can all be distinctly traced. IEHOL 
To the westof Pozzuoli are the ruins of Bais; and 
the whole shore to the promontory of Misenum: is: 
lined with the remains of temples and palaces: The 
most interesting of these ruins is the reservoir built 
by the Romans for the supply of their fleets; it stands 
upon arches and is very massive. This nineteenth 

. century does not surpass the ante-Christian era in 
this description. | 
»’Wedescended, by torch-light, a long flight of steps 
dungeous of Nero, consisting of an rows’ of: 
vaults, one above the other, excavated from the solid 
rock, shut out from the light of day, and scarce.afford:' 
ing Toom to stand or lie. In these dungeons many of. 
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the early Christians were confined. The indentations 
in the walls, used as pillows, are yet visible. 0% 

The coast road here is lined with tombs and mon 
uments. Here the ancient poets located the Elysian 
Fields, and not far distant was the lake Avernus. The 
whole coast, with its once splendid harbour and lux« 
urious cities, is now abandoned to a few wretched 
villagers. 

To a classic traveller one of the most interesting 
localities is the tomb of Virgil, which has) been 
thoroughly identified, upon the summit of the hill of 
Posilippo at the western exit of Naples. It isa 
beautiful site, looking down upon the grotto or tunnel 
that here pierces the reck for a third of a mile; and 
outward upon the city:and the bay of Naples with 
Vesuvius in the back ground. 

Of course a visit to Naples would be incomplete 
which did not comprise an ‘i tion of the Museo 
Borbonico. It is well. to visit Herculaneum and 
Pompeii before going to the Museum; and then te go 
and see the bread that was found in the oven, the soap 
and other wares foundin the several shops, the various 
_ articles of household ware, the jewels found upon the 
dead, the richly executed cameos, unrivalled by any of 
modern art, and the scarred skull that was excavated 
from the baked ashes.’ Of some of the contents! of 
this museum as mere works of art I may speak at 
another time; but one is chiefly impressed with 
the preservation of these memorials through so many. 
ages. Some of the mosaics and frescoes are perfectly 
fresh and entire; especially the great mosaic from 
Pompeii representing the ‘battle of the Greeks and the 
Persians, and a little fancy piece representing a cat 
about to spring upon a group of birds. In the fine arts 


there has been no apparent advance for 2000 years. 
statues: dug. out of the lava: roeki of 

eum are here as entire as if they had never: 
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“MY TIMES, ARE IN THY HAND.” 


Tere are shadows softly stealing across my sunny way ; 

The flowers which bloomed this morning begin to look less gay ; 
There is silence in my spirit, like that which fills the air 

Just when the chimes have ended which ring the hour of prayer— 
A strange unwonted quiet—and I listen half in fear, 

Lest some unlooked-for sorrow may now be drawing near. 

Yet why with timid glances thus trembling should I stand? 
Oh, God, whose love enfolds me, “my times are in thy hand.” 


Bright are the fair young faces which cluster round my hearth, 
And gladsome is their laughter which echoes in my path, 

And sweet is the affection that beams from loving eyes, 

And precious is the sympathy on which my heart relies ; 

But, oh, some angel whispers, The dearest soon may call ; 


I may—the thought bow painful !—be left to mourn them all ; 


Or, we may travel onwards, a fond unbroken band : 
Lord, Thou canst read the future—“ my times are in thy hand.” 


Sometimes when day departeth, and stars like diamonds gleam 
Upon the brow of evening, I sit alone, and dream 

Such dreams of joy and gladness! but will those dreams come true? 
Or, will the darker visions which flit before my view— 

Uncalled for and unwelcoome—be realised? and life, 

Life in its stern reality, be fraught with grief and strife ? 

Hope builds too oft her structure upon the shifting sand ; 

But Lord, through all life’s changes, “ my times are in thy hand.” 


A stranger and a pilgrim, far from my home I dwell, 

And when for me the summons will come I cannot tell ; 

I may be called in spring-time, or not till winter’s eve ; 

Serene may be my transit, or waves my bark may heave. 

With each anticipation, sweet child-like trust I blend ; 

“Into thy hands, O Father, my spirit I commend.” 

If Thou but guide my footsteps safe to the promised land, 
Oh, lead me as Thou pleasest !|—“ my times are in thy hand!” 


H, M. W., 
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COUNSELS TO TEACHERS. 


[From an interesting address recently delivered to three ladies who have 
been appointed to the Indo-British School at Mussoorie.—Ed. } 


To our Christian sisters who are going out, I would 
just say, that I speak what I can imagine to be the 
feelings of the Committee. The very fact of your ap- 

intment shows their confidence in you, and we believe 
that you go out in a spirit of prayer, that you feel what 
strength comes through on I remember well what 
brought me to pray as 1 never prayed before. When 
I went out, nine years ago, to the Martimere College 
at Calcutta, I set to work to grapple with the difficul- 
ties of the institution. I did feel the responsibility of 
of taking charge of an imstitution with 150 pupils, 
which soon increased to 200, and I set to work with 
all my heart and mind—I mean my natural heart and 
mind—to try to make bad boys unto good. I soon found 
the difficulty of this work. I could speak kindly, and 
make arrangements I thought judicious, and improve 
the discipline; but this was not enough. I soon was 
led to feel my own helplessness ; I found that, after all, 
I could not sueceed in changing evil natures. I pray- 
ed as I had never prayed before, and I believe that 
prayer was answered. 

can remember a little means which seemed to re- 
sult in great blessing Besides the boys attendin 
church, and an evening service in the institution iteelft 
I used to give a lesson on Sunday afternoons on_ five 
verses of Scripture. No one was obliged to attend 
that class, but at last almost all did come. After 
hearing these verses repeated, I used to speak to the 
yen upon them, and I believe those five verses produ- 

the greatest effect upon the school of any meanad » 
adopted. Difficulties seemed to be cleared away, the 
affection of many of the boys to be increased, and the 
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moral tone; to,be improved, though I cannot of 
many cases of evident conversion to God. I. think 
people anust not look for many cases of conyersion in 
aschool. 1 cannot encourage you by saying that many 
of these boys were real spiritually-minded Christians, 
but I have not a doubt that the seed sown will spring 
upin God’sowntime. Therefore, if after your labours, 
you find the blessing slow in coming, do not be dis- 
couraged. There are many who leave school without any 
apparent impression being made upon them, in whom, 
as is afterwards found, a good work was there begun, 
This, then, is my experience, that, after all, you must 
not expect to see many instances of striking conversion 
you can write home about; but you will see an effect 
upon the mass, you will see a change in their general 
conduct, and you will have reason to hope that a work 
has. been begun in some of them by the Spirit of God. 
(If you have a prayerful spirit, you will also have s 
aith brings strength. There is mo 
strength hike that of being “strong in the Lord and in 
the power of His might ;’’ there is no strength like that 
which comes to you from Christ at the moment when 
feel your own weakness, and can say with Paul 
“when I am weak then am I strong’’ and “we are not 
sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is of God.’’ | 
Again, faith will give you cheerfulness. Cheerful 
ness,is very essential to those who endeavour to do 
good to the young. The young have no sympathy 
with gloom, with a heavy face, though, perhaps, we 
could sympathise with the state of mind which produ- 
ces the sad look, There is no reason to expect ill 
health at Mussoorie, any more than in England; but 
many Peopie ineEngland have low spirits from ill health. 
But should that ever come to pass with you, prayer 
and faith will enable you to maintain a spirit of cheer- 
fulness. when others would be cast down. Such, and 
many others will be the effects of that faith which ‘is 
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the work of the Spirit, which bi forth the fruit of 

Then you will go, I am sure, in a spirit of love} 
love to Christ will constrain you. The aim of yout 
lives, the subject of your prayers will be, that you may 
be brought nearer to that state in which Paul’ was 
when he wrote the words, “to me to live is Christ.” 
Oh may that be increased in you, and then all the rest 
you need will come. 

From the love of Christ will result love to each 
_ other. .The best subordination is that which arises 


from love, from feeling you are all devoted ta the same ° 


Master. In every institution, it is essential that there 
should be one head, and that there should be a spirit 
of cheerful subordination in those who, in the ‘prove 
dence of God, are placed under that head. How many 
a good work has failed through the want ‘of’ real 
Christian union in those engaged in it! Perhaps the 


subordinates have said that their conscientious duty'to - 


the Society that sends them out, and all sorts of high 
motives, obliged them to act as they did, which, in 
plain English, was insubordinately. Now, this will 
not be your case. ‘We feel sonifidenice that you wil 
go out in the spirit of love, being ready, God helpitg 
you, to work together in the service of your Master/'” 
Then, there will be love to the children, to whieh 
Dr. Marsh alludes; indeed, I believe little is*to-be 
done without love ; I feel convinced of this, that to-dé 
any good with children, you must set about it ina spirit 
of love. How happens it, that when you seeone Whé 
seems quite hardened, the recollection of ‘his’ mother 
will soften him? ‘What is the cause of this?’ 
the remembrance of that mother’s love. All who teach 
the young must seek to have that. © Children soon ure 
derstand it. None have clearer perceptions who'teally 
n thys, that though they may riot r to-mind 
what’ you say ‘at the God's 
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blessing, it will take effect. But you will not have 
merely to train easy children; there are those who 
have t difficulties of character; you will have to 

e with the difficult ones, believing that God will 
help an bless 


u. 
emer fil irit of love there will be a 


irit of self-denial. We are dealing this morning 
with realities; there is no self-denial in going to a 
climate like that of Mussoorie; a great number of 
persons go to very bad climates for worldly objects ; 
there is, then, no Christian self-denial in going to a 
good one; but the spirit of self-denial is one of daily 
exercise, one which influences the daily life of a 


Then, there will be ; you will not be inclined 
to give up because of difficulties. There never was an 
institution, I think, that had a fairer prospect of suc- 
cess than this; still, should there be no difficulties 
connected with its establishment, this will be the first 
t and good work that ever was without them. 
ere are sure to be difficulties; some of your plans 
will be frustrated; you must have many disappoint- 
ments, for you will aim at much. 

Then, again, I do feel that the very fact of your 
being sent out, indicates that you will go in a wise 


Christian. 


| _— determined to show that a Christian education 


does not interfere with a good secular education. It 
is very important to let the world see this, that though 
this is an institution in which Christian principles are 
taught and acted upon, there is first-rate instruction 
given in it on secular subjects; therefore, you must 
not feel in the Bible-class only that you are doing God's 
work Love to Him will give an interest and an ear- 
nestness to every part of your training. 

Then, you will ever, I am sure, bear in mind the 
vast distinetion between instruction aud education ; 
the one is putting in, and the other is drawing out. I 
have known many schools where there was much cram- 
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ming, but no education ; where, if you asked the pupi 
a simple question in arithmetic, to see whether they 
bey Herc principles, they were at a loss. They would 
know the “ Rule of Three,’’ but nothing of its prin- 
ciple proportion. You will find the same with regard 
to history; they have read a great deal, but, as to 
thinking about what they have read, as to history hav- 
ing been an instrument to draw out and exereise their | 
wolanling powers, you find no traces of this. The fact 
is, that parents require so many things to be taught; 
that there is no time for the solid work of be a 
Remember you are preparing your pupils for use- 
fulness You are formi habits of 
thought and acquirement, than cramming them to the 
full with all the knowledge they are ever to possess. 
Do not give them too many hours study in a day; that 
is a great mistake; just give them as many as wi 
healthfully exercise their minds, and no more. Try to 
draw out their minds in regard to the Seri 
Children may be crammed with texts, and, perbaps, 
not understand one ; you may teach but a small porfion 
at a time, but take care that the child has made this 
little her own. You will then show the world, that se 
far from Christian instruction and Christian education 
preventing first-rate secular training, that it tends to 
romote it. It happens that there are many young 
dies’ schools in my district; I have in the month six 
Bible classes, five of which contain forty girls or more 
each; and I often bring before them how the feeli 
of their being trained for future usefulness woul 
sweeten their studies. If they feel, “1am in all my 
studies Christ’s servant; while I am being trained 
thus, my mind is having strength given to it; by and 
bye I shall not have so much time to read or to stud 
as now; now is the time to acquire that energy whic 
hereafter will be devoted to my Master’s service;”’ if 
they can be brought to feel thus, I have no doubt that 
they would show their friends that Christian instrue- 
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tion, so far from preventing them from fulfilling their 
relative duties, or hindering their secular training, has 
qualified them for the one, and helped on the other. 
In concluding my address to you, dear Christian 
sisters, I will say, that I cannot conceive a more in- 
teresting work than the instruction of the young. You 
may, perhaps, say that ministerial work is the highest 
of all; certainly, next to it is the instruction of the 
young, and I do feel that this is the highest work to 
which woman can be called. We believe, that you 
have been led by providential circumstances to this 
calling, and that you go out under the favour of the 
Most High, with the assurance of his strength being 
made perfect in your weakness, assured that He will 
support and strengthen you; that you have a Saviour 
that can be touched with the feeling of your infirmi- 
ties. Go out, then, strengthened and encouraged by 
the words spoken to you in his name. Be sure that 
you can lean upon Him at all times; that you go out 
to do his work; that He will guide and direct you in 
that which pleaseth Him. Be assured that you are 
under the care of a tender Father; that you havea 
Friend who “ sticketh closer than a brother ;’’ that the 
Great Teacher, the Holy Spirit, will guide your mind 
in leading young souls to Christ. Let the words of 
Jesus be ever in your mind—* Feed my lambs.”’ 


C, 


“AS GOOD AS MY NEIGHBOUR.” 


A CLERGYMAN in his parochial visitation, a Scripture 
reader, a district visitor, indeed every home missionary 
of whatever denomination, has few greater difficulties 
to contend against, in urging the necessity of repen- 
tance and a renewed life, than the. answering of such 
an argument as the above, “I am as good as my 


| 
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neighbour.”” So continually is it repeated; so ‘incon- 
trovertible is it considered, that many persons seem 
to think that the Almighty and the All-holy:One will 
permit any degree of sin that is a general iniquity, 
not committed by one alone, but shared in by others, 
and every remonstrance against such an absurd, such 
a fatal mistake, is met by the apology, “1 am no worse 
than the rest of the world.” 

I am aware that this subject is not new, that much 
already has been written and said about it, and that 
it is an error which has often been successfully com- 
bated; yet as it is still persisted in, and even where it 
is not openly made an excuse for inconsistency of life, 
it is, nevertheless, tacitly given and accepted as such, 
I feel that a few remarks may not be inappropriate. 
I would therefore entreat_ those who thus speak to 
consider whether this be really an exoneration or even 
a palliation of a crime. Apply it to the things 

rtaining to this life and you will at once perceive its 
ullacy. 

Suppose you were about to embark on a long and 
dangerous voyage, and, as you were going on board 
some friend were to point out to you that the sky was 
overcast by heavy B prow portending a tempest, that 
the vessel was ill calculated to ride safely through the 
threatened storm, that the captain was inexperienced, 
and the pilot knew not the track; would you feel 
satisfied in disregarding the warning and answering 
that others were to sail in the same ship, that vou 
were not worse off than they ? 

Or, if the terrors which had been foretold should 
come, if the tempest should arise, would it be any 
eonsolation to you amidst the raging of the troubled 
ocean and the strife of the contending elements that 
the danger was shared by your fellow-voyagers, that if 
you perished they perished also ? 

Is then the preservation of this fleeting life so 
infinitely more important than the securing of 4 
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blessed immortality? Is the first death—the “one 
thing that is unto all,” which may perhaps be deferred 
but cannot be avoided—is it to be dreaded so much 
more than the second death, the loss of that ever- 
living part which is of more value than the treasures of 
the whole earth, “ For what is a man profited if he 


should gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ; 


or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?”’ 
Your neighbour is no criterion for you. Each must 


work out for himself his own salvation. The valley of 


the shadow of death must be trodden alone, no earthly 
friend can cheer the way; and to those whom Christ 
does not sustain, to them who, not having sought Him 
in life, are not strengthened by Him in death, it 
presents a dark and fearful path encompassed by many 
terrors. 

Think of this. Remember, it is to his own Master 
that each standeth or falleth, and do not thoughtlessly 
seek to shelter yourself among the multitude of evil 
doers or plead as a sufficient excuse for your sins that 
others do the like, or beguile yoursely CS as you W ould 
silence others with the words, “I am as good as my 
neighbour.” 


CARLA MEREX. 


THE YOUTHFUL DISCIPLE’S PRAYER. 


Puot God of salvation, my Saviour and F rend, 
My Refuge in danger, my Hope in distress 

Liiy favour has neither beginning nor end; +»! 


Uh show me thy merey and rich saving grace. 


Thy Merey which pardons transgression and Sin, 


Thy Grace which is cheering, supporting, and free, 
Lord, grant me these blessings, and then I[’!] begin 


To hive more devoted in future to Thee. 
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My time and my talents, O Lord, shall be thine, 

The whole of my service to Thee shall be given, 
While daily I pray for attraction divine, 

To draw my best thoughts and affections to heaven, 


Oh give me thy Spirit to teach me thy truth, 
Thy Truth, as it centres in Jesus thy Son, 

To lead and to guide me in age as in youth, 
Till all my probation and labours are done, 


And then let me enter the mansions of light, 
With loud hallelujahs sing praises to Thee, 
All sin will be banished and darkness and night, 

While sceptre and crown are provided for me. 


All power and glory, dear Lord, shall be thine, 
Thanksgivings and honours to Thee shall be given, 
While Jesus, the Sun, shall eternally shine 
On seraphs and glorified spirits in heaven, 


A SHIP ON THE SANDS. 


Many years have passed since I witnessed the 
catastrophe which I am about to relate. The early 
spring found me at the sea-side in the neighbourhood 
of Deal. During the night the wind had been blow- 
ing in most feartul gales. I arose from my restless 
rt betimes, and in the first dawn of morning 

astened to the shore to see the mountainous waves 
roll in from the stormy German Ocean in massy gran- 
deur. I had not been long there before a ery was 
raised by the men of the “coast-guard service, that 

“a vessel was on the sands.”’ 
x 2 
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Quickly the tidings spread, and from the town and 
surrounding villages, the inhabitants flocked in mul- 
titudes to gaze on the sad spectacle. The brave 
rough men, who had looked the direst danger in the 
face to save the lives of their fellow-creatures, stood 


dubitating. There was the distant 0 beating on 


the sands—those terrible Goodwin Sands, the dread 
of the home-bound mariner—seen plainly enough every 
time the heaving waves bore it into sight, and between 
the ulmost impassable gulph of waters lashed into 
foaming rage by the mighty winds. Not long, how- 
ever, did those courageous boatmen stand looking on. 
They resolved to launch forth in the very teeth of 
the storm. And so they did, those gallant hearts, 
and their wives and children pressed near to wish 
them good bye, fearful lest they should see their faces 
no more. 

After considerable exertion one boat got off, and 
then another, and another, dashing in frightful majesty 
through the spurning surge. We soon lost sight of 
them except as they appeared on the top of each 
rising wave. How anxiously we watched! Around 
each individual who had a glass the spectators con- 
gregated in eager groups. Our excitement was divided 
between the boats and the stranded vessel. Eve 
billow that brought it into sight was quickly scanned 
to see if it still survived. The excitement was be- 
eoming immense. If the ship could live a few minutes 
more the boats would be there. Some said, The next 
sea would break her up; others said, It would not go 
to pieces 

‘he only -hope lay in the boats. How long the 
time appeared before they reached the sands! At 


length they were there, seen distinctly for a moment 


on the crest of a wave, and then the trough hid them. 


When we caught sight of them again they had passed | 


the ship, which immediately after was completely 
beaten to pieces. And now every glass was turned to 
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the boats. Rapidly they had tacked about, and were 
re-crossing the Downs. Did they come back empty, 
or had they saved the crew? Anxiously we waited 
till they appeared more plainly and we could discern 
their human freights. Then from one knot to another 
went the tidings that each boat was full. 

An awful silence had brooded over the vast multi- 
tude that lined the coast. The only sounds which 
caught the ear were the sullen and wild dashing roar 
of the ocean on the shingle, and an occasional inquiry 
from some disquieted looker-on.. Now, a murmur 
sprang up like a breeze after a dead calm; and, when 
the boats manfully dashed through the surge and 
rested far up the beach, it seemed as if each tongue 
had been suddenly unloosed. Shout after shout re- 
sounded along the shore. 

As I walked down to the boats I felt proud of my 
countrymen, and gloried in the name of Englishman ! 
I quite understood how some of those old and worn 
people, who were obliged to support themselves by 
their crutches, seemed to forget their infirmities as 
they endeavoured to join the younger and stronger in 
their loud exelamations, I quite understood the tear 
which was in many an eye, tears of proud joy; for it 
was their husbands, their boys, who had rescued from 
a watery grave those shipwrecked mariners. | 

A day or two after 1 was at the same spot again. 
The sea was calm as a yast mirror, and the rays from 
the distant lighthouse gleamed across its bosom, I 
heard the soft liquid sound of the tide as it died away 
on the pebbly shore. I thought of that strange 
- tumult of wild ecstacy, and I could no longer wonder 
there was “joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 

nteth.” And 1 thought how much this life was 
ike the storm-tossed sea. Every circumstance rolls 
on bringing danger and death, We know not what 
an hour may produce, neither are we acquainted with 
the consequences of the most trivial actions, And in 
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mands of the Most High. It is because 
. t the perils and dangers to which we 
a are exposed ; itis because He forth calm 
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gawe his life's ‘the T ask You to 


the bosom of his Father'to'te taken by wicked: tiands 
and scornfully ili-trented’ ‘and ‘slain ;' it‘is because He 


tarn from your wickedness; "to turn to’ so” kind’ and 
loving a friend and Saviour asthe Lord Jesus Obrist, 
and to his Divine teachings: He: that heareth 
these sayings of inthe, and doeth* them, liken 
him wato wise man who built his housé 
rock; and the raind descended, and the floods’ came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, ard it 
fell not, for it was founded on rock.” 
He became'a man of sorrows, that He might bear 
away your woe aid the burcm of guilt: He 
wore 8 crown Of thorns that ‘you might Wear a’crown 
of -. He made the stern acquaimtince ‘of grief 
He might open to you's “far more exceeding and 
eternal weight ‘of glory.” He became’ obedient unto 
death, even the death ‘of the cross, that He’ might 
eave you from the. second’ death, andthe outer dark- 
ness of banishment from @he ‘presétice of ‘the Lord. 
6 might prepare & into the maty man- 
sions W are in Bia s house. 
Do you not in your Heart of hearts feel ashamed 
of the many wrong things you have’ done? “Yes, you 
are aware of your impiety, Ont with it then likes 
man. De not strive to pailiste your convictions with 
excuses and daub over your consciousness with 
tempered mortar, Confess your transgressions, Boftly, 
deop humility and reverence, bow before the Unseon. 
“The blood of Jesus Otrist hie Gon cleanseth ws 


from all sin.”’ 

; you want moral ‘co to eschew 
evil; you are tied aad bound by the chain of your ‘ 
sins. Christ will life—He will give you 
his own flesh and ‘blood, that eating the one ‘and 
drinking the other; you ‘may ‘cottie to have Ohrist 
within you, and through Hin you will be equal to all 
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things. You will know both how to be abased and 
how to abound ; everywhere and in all things you will 

both to be full and to suffer R: 
both to abound and suffer need. This high moral 
ull be yours—not the bitter sarcastic indiffer- 
unfeehng stoicism; not that, but the 


bered. 
_ It is very true, my brother, that beyond the elouds 
fathomable eternities and the solemn and silent lights 


ing away, the abiding un- 


prayerful thought of that. vast 
for we all came out 
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calmly and unshrinkingly More need, then, that 
you, without delay, open the Sacred sro 
As I returned that ev moon- 
light on the sea reminded me a sea of glass 
mingled with fire, and of those whe had gotten the 
victory, and were singing the song of Moses the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb.. In this 
ag we may serve but in that grander 
temple in heaven we shall more perfectly serve Him 
day and night. Death to the Christian is the rend- 
ing of the ve SS ee the fuller glories of his 
Lord. G, J. 
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THE FIELD OP BASSANO. 


Vite “Seotts Life of Napoleon.” 


So hashed the night, « leaf scarce swung, 
As went the faint wind by; _ = 

The brightest moon of sufumn hung _ 
High ‘in » cloudless sky; . 

And harvest home, and vintage gay, 

Rejoicéd beneath that mellow ray, _ 


It lit 9 joyless barvest.ground, 
songless vintage, where: 
And piled the cluster's race; 
Above Baessano’s carnage red 


foes in close embrace, 
For wrath had cessed, and hatred past, 
With life's lant quivering trace 
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And ready for their graves, the slain 
In ghastly heaps were strewn ; 
When footsteps crossed the silent plain, 
And ‘neath that tranquil moon, 
And ’mid the solemn hush of night, 
Napotgon trod the scene of fight. 


He paused awhile whore shattered blade, 
Rent plume, and mangled corse, 

Marked well a spot where valour made 
Vain head against his force, 

Till, like a raging torrent’s flow, 

His conquering arms bore down the foe. 


Forth from among the dead there sprang 
A dog, with sudden cry, 

Who bayed the chief with threatening fang, 
And fiercely glaring eye ; 

Then nestling by his master’s side, , 

Like child in sorrow moaned and cried. 

Again again, the faithful brute 
Essayed revenge, yet still 

Returned to him who, cold and mute, 
Lay steeped in night damp’s chill ; 

Licked the dead features wan and pale, 

And raised his wild reproachful wail. 

That night went past, but many an eve 
With dewfall wept the brave, 

And many a moon rose up to grieve 
O’er bloodstained field and wave ; 

While ’mid the outraged nation’s moan, 

Swords built and kept Napoleon's throne. 


_ There came a day that saw him ‘reft 


Of glory'’s crown and bays, 
And in his deep abasement left 
In bitterness to 


Through all his bold adventurous track, 
Op scenes of early triumph back ; 
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And marvel whence the pang that crept 
Athwart his bosom, when 
That dog upon his pathway leapt ; 
Why, for one victim then, 
Remorse bowed down the man whose word 
Gave thousands lightly to the sword. 


Oh, had the victor stayed, when warned 
That fervid yoice within, 

Nor all that keen remonstrance scorned, 
To quell whose tones was sin, 

Though monarchs then had owned him not 

Proud umpire of their hambled lot ; 


Yet never on his dying breast 
Such crushing guilt had weighed, 
Nor earth had gloried in her rest 
; When he was prostrate laid ; 
While from the dust, blood’s fearful cry 
Accused his parting soul on high. 


THE DAY OF DAYS. 


Ir is the day when you may sit down to the Bible 
without fear of disturbance. It is the day when, 
alongside of Enoch, you may feed the flame of devotion, 
and try to divine the odniawe and mbibe the ardour 
of a walk with God. It is the day when, according 
to your various mood, you may mourn with Abraham 
at Machpelah; or meditate with Isaac in the field of 
Mamre; or go down into Egypt to view Joseph in all 
his glory. ft is the day when you may bid Jacob’s 
star twinkle anew, and Zechariah’s fountain flow amain. 
It is the day when, in the upper chamber, you may 
listen to a sermon of Paul, or a pilgrim to Patmos, 
along with the beloved disciple, see Jesus again. 

And it is the day for prayer—the Sabbath itself one 
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that I might, by the aid of a microscope, venture to peruse this 
remarkable specimen of devoted geal and biblical research ; but 
I shall not be under the necessity of using a microscope, as I 
understand that a large paper edition is about to be published, 
in good, readable type. 

Mrs. M. This book is so crowded, that it bewilders the eye, 
and I do not clearly understand its plan. 7 

Ed. Let me explain it then. ‘The plan of this work 1s as 
follows :— 7 

The Harmony and Chronological Order of the four Gospel 
Narratives are according to Greswell’s “ Harmonia Evangelica,” 
‘and in the words of the authorized version. The exhibition of 
the Evangelical Histories in jurta-position, not only in chapters 
and large portions, but in verses and lines, and even m single 
words, to shew the minute supplemental relation of each to the 
Other, is vastly important; affording, as it does, satisfactory 
means of comparison; and giving the reader suflicient opportu- 
nity of forming his own judgment, upon the order of narration ; 
and of investigating the peculiar diction of each Evangelist. The 
insertion of many of the original words in the text serves, not 
only to shew the agreement or actual difference of expression 
used by thie sacred writers, in the several narratives of the same 
event, but also to remedy the want of precision which sometimes 
occurs in our excellent translation—the same word in the ong- 
nals often variously rendered into English ; and, in some cases, 
various words in the original correspond to the same English 
expression. ‘This was inevitable in the hands of different trans- 
lators, and detracts nothing from the general excellence of our 
present authorized version. ‘The same division of labour occa- 
sioned a want of uniform marking of those words, by ttalics, 
which are not included in the original: to remedy this, many 
words appear in italics which are not so distinguished in the 
authorized version. With reference to the hyphens which are 
introduced in the text, their use is to connect two or more words 
Which, in the original, are expressed by one word: as Luke 1. 1, 


here five English words are 
to express the meanwig ofone Greek word, 
pepleropaoremenon ).— Verse 3, “im-order;’’ two words to ex- 
press one, xalefos (Xatheres). ‘This use of the hyphen will often 
considerably help even the scholar “toa better understanding 
Gra or « \pression - ill frequently recall the original to 


the mind, and prevent it from laying hold of a meaning which 
has no warrant but in the idiom of our own language. The 
hyphen will also serve to mark the degree of emphasis any ex- 
pression may have; as, for instance, in that often repeate | affir- 
mation of Mim who spake as the Divine Logos, whether it stands 
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thus, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” or, “ Verily, verily, 
I-say unto-you:” since in the first instance there are, in addi- 
tion to the words contained in the other, the originals es 
and “unto,” as we have "Auhy éyw Aéyw mpds duas, 
instead of only ’Auhy auiy duty. Another example 
may suffice to justify the importance of the hyphen 
“And ye will not come unto me, that ye might have life :” 
where it will appear that “ ye-will” is the rendering of @éAere, 
and not the form of the verb come. Where the article is used 
in the original, and wanting in our authorized translation, a 
caret Ais inserted: as Jno. xi. 55, “And the Jews’ s pass- 
over,” &c. And where the Greek Article is expressed by any 
other word than the English definite Article, a mark thus‘ i 
inserted: as “* Which ’ had-been-dead ’’—see Jno. xii. 1. 

The whole history is divided into One Hundred Sections, 
corresponding with Mimpriss’ “ Geographical Delineation of the 
Life and Ministry of our Blessed Lord,” and adapted to the 
“ System of Graduated Simultaneous Instruction.” It may, not- 
withstanding, be used independently of either. The division of 
the Harmony into Parts is according to Greswell’s “‘ Harmonia 
Evangelica;’ to whose invaluable “ Dissertations upon the 
Principles and Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels”’ 
constant reference is made, for explanation of the occasional 
transpositions, Ke. 

In the Scripture Illustrations, ample use has been made of 
what was already available; but in no case without a careful 
revision: while much has been added calculated to lead into an 
intelligent acquaintance with the whole inspired volume. The 
substance of the particular parallel or illustration generally pre- 
cedes the reference to book, chapter, and verse, and will often 
afford a Be ‘neral view of the subject, usually introductory. 

The Notes have been very carefully selected. The Practical 
Reflections are well chosen, and auxiliary to a useful application 
of the text. The Geographical Notices, which are from the most 
recent authorities, are as complete as the hmits allow, and suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes. In the Addenda is given extra 
matter, which it may be good to consult ; but which it was not 
necessary to introduce under any of these spec ific heads. 

The Treasury Harmony will, we doubt not, be found ser- 
viceable to all who are engaged in spreading abroad the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,and in promoting the interest of his 
kingdom, whether by exertions in the pulpit, or in the Bible 
class—whether as catechists, as Sabbath school teachers, as heads 
of scholastic establishments, or as parents. 

Mrs. M. Your account interests me much. I hope Mr. 
Mimpriss will find a sale commensurate not only with an ex- 
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pensive outlay in printing such a volume as this; but also with 
the patient and untiring industry to which we owe its appearance. 

d. I joinin your wish. If we even only regard it as a work 
of literary effort, it is a wonderful book. A mere glance at its 
pages makes me think of “midnight oil.” 

Aug. Here is a story about strikes, Janz RUTHERFORD.* 
What is your opinion of strikes ? 

Ed. That they are always injurious, and especially to the 
workmen ; that they might be prevented, if the men had more 
sense than to be guided by the interested counsels of agitators ; 
and that the.existence of a true fraternal sympathy between em- 
ployers and the employed would make such ruptures very diffi- 
eult, if not impossible. But the book in question; have you 
read it Augustus ? 

Aug. Yes; and like it much. It is a well-sketched narrative 
of a miner's strike ; the characters talk like real personages, and 
the peculiar dialect of the mining district is carefully preserved. 

tmm. Here is the commencement of another of those * Li- 
braries”’ for which the present age seem likely to be famous. 
refer to “ Shaw's Family Library.” The publisher's design is 
to furnish “ creditable publicat ions in a reasonable bulk, and at a 
moderate price. Each volume is intended to be such as shall 
meet a warm welcome in the Christian family circle.” | 

Ed. Theplan is excellent ; but what work initiates this series ? 

Emm. Tut Mopern Mystery.t An account of table tap- 
ping; tracing its history, and endeavouring to settle its philoso- 
phy. Some very curious incidents are related. The book, how- 
ever, is written in a heavy style; a fault which young readers 
especially regret. 

Ed, Now, Augustus, as we have not much time to spare, 
you must be good enough to give a brief critique of two or 
three publications which are still unnoticed. 

Aug. Very well, sir. Tae Distinctive Features OF THR 
Sunpay Scnoo. System form a practical and _ pointed lec- 
ture, which neither ignores the difficulties, nor doubts the issue 
of Sunday school effort. Tur Bornine Surv || is a narrative 
of the loss of the brig Australia by fire, when on her voyage to 
Sydney, and of the sufferings and rescue of her crew; exceed- 
ingly well drawn up. Great Tretps§ are small tracts on 
important topics, popularly treated, and so paged as, by and by 
to make a very useful volume. It would be a great improve- 
ment if the title occupied its proper place on the cover of these 
tracts, and if the advertisement were placed at the back. 


' London: Snow, § London: Blackader & Co, 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Ad wie E attempt in the above engraving to 
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A BOP S22 years to come, will be a very fami- 
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‘hee v3? ternal charms of the palace 
may be—and we expect to find 
6 it a gigantic casket of “ gems, 
rich and rare a quiet ob- 
(a 8 8 ee Hes” server of human life, in its ever 


’ shifting light and shade, the most 
striking and inte resting featu ve the animated 
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health 
the Christian a value 
soul, judging it by these evidences of its power and 
skill. 
It serve high and holy purposes 
be perverted, and its advantages neutralised 


cenary pandering to the wishes of ungodl 
It may be turned mto a giga 


berless ies which*doubtless will soon girdle its 
sti If so, it will need another Thackeray—stop ! 
yan do it better—to delineate another Va- 


nity Fair! 
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gathermge clustering all over the extensive grounds. 
| mossy bank, on rustic wooden couch, on iron 
4 stools, drawn slowly along in garden chair, racing 
ai breathless through gravel walks, gazing awe-struck at 
extinct races — back by a strange resurrection, 
or——but we not try to enumerate, for we should 
| task, the different positions in which groups 
Seen from a balloon, it will appear 
mosaic, or as a fanciful kaleidoscope Eine ot | 
enrich the mind, the know of 
| create a -fellowship, provide 
Sik Ss. 
ll it be opened on Sunday Ef 
| Not if the Christian. Church will that it shall not. 
If the yrve THovsawp that*are church and chapel 
goers determine to close it on the sacred day, the go- 
of the wisest, the steadiest, the most influential portion 
| of the community—will not dare to open it. The 3 
public opinion will decide this matter. Ifa — 
ceasingly voviferate, “ We people,” thegovern- 
are against the opening; 
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beer-shop politicians, to throw dust in parliamentary 
eyes; but the Christian OChurch—the true friend of 
e working classes—must bestir itself, and “speak 
as one having authority,” because having “the mind 

of Christ.” 
God keep us all from a continental Sabbath! 
Ww. M. W. 
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A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Conclesion. 


hope and triumph ; he left it with a crushed an bleeding heart. 
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it even 
salvation, he bowed. to the decision of the Church. Could he 
faith again in ought beautiful or good? Could he love, or 
| Hope, or again, he hed done befor The sunrise glow | 
ife was ; every or tender, or noble feeling seared | 
“ was ing on 

| to love.. Little cared he for the curse and the infamy that : 
should cling to the child of a heretic, in accordance with the oa 
| sewere sentence of the Holy Office. He never seemed at peace 

when he wes by his side, or his 
that very picture I hold now im handy ich q 
hung round s neck. He could not bear a moment's 
4 separation from that child; and even when he 4 
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miles from this I was obliged to go with him, and Alphonso, 
left to the care of camp attendants, was allowed to stray whither 
you found him. He was not missed for a considerable time, and 
then all search was found useless, and it was generally thought 
he had fallen a prey to the wolves.” 

“But the lady Inez, what became of her?” Philip anxiously 
inquired. 

died in prison.” 

“ But how, or when ?” 

“No more is known, or can be, until the day when all secrets 
shall be made manifest. God forgive me, but I believe her spirit 
is in heaven.” 

“ Where the wicked cease from OH and the weary are 
at rest,”” his companion added, thoughtfully. “ But, Senor,” 
he continued, “how can you defend such an abominable sys- 
tem ?” 

“ Did I ever defend it?” said the old priest, mildly. 

“If not in so many words, by your actions at least you have 
done, and aré doing so. You hold your peace, you remain mem- 
ber of a church that does these things—does them, and glories 
in them; you call the head of that church infallible.” 

“Man must have a church and a creed: Something to 
believe in, to worship, to cling to, is a strong necessity of his 
nature.” 

“True; but in embracing an anti-christian faith, and cleaving 
to a corrupt church, take heed that you.be not partaker in her 
plagues.” 

“What can I do? I must accept allornothing. Faith comes . 
from God, distrust and infidelity from the powers of ¢vil.. If I 
listen for one moment to their dark suggestions, who can tell 
whither they may lead me? I may begin by doubting the in 
fallibility of the church, and end by disbelieving the existence of 
a God!” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Philip, earnestly. ‘God never leaves 
any that seek his face to wander in doubt and darkness. We 
must not accept the commandments of men for he teachings 
of his Holy Book. Those may and will lead us into perilous 
and soul-destroying error—these will be a lamp unto our feet 
and a light unto our path. His word to you-is, ‘ Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good ;” and agaifi, ‘ Awake thou 
heh sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 

y it.’ 

‘God is my witness, I do not sleep,” replied Fray Bernardo, 
“and if I close mine eyes it is because there are things around 
me’ I dare not look on. I tell you, Van Rosenveldt, I have seen 
Oppressions done under the sun that have made me marvel to 
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think there was an omnipotent God above, who beheld these 
things, and stayed his hand the while. Look at Inez; nay, 
more, look at Fernando Verez, what hath he done that his 
whole life should be blighted thus? If his heart be hard, and 
cold, and cruel, now, whose is the sin? His own, or their’s, 
who, in the mere wantonness of cruelty, severed the link of 
love that bound him to God and to all holy things ?: Was this 
done at the command of the all-loving, all- merciful One ? 

“ Questions like these I have asked my own heart day by day, 
night by night, till I began to fear reason would totter on her 
throne. But I need that faith, mysterious though it be. I 
could not live without it. Therefore I will still hold on, and 
while there are many things in the dealings of His providence, 
and of his Church, I cannot fathom, no doubt shall disturb my 
earnest faith that God is—that He is just.” 

“ And the justifier of them that believe in Jesus,” said Philip, 
concluding the sentence, “‘ No other faith but this can save us. 

Fray Bernardo hid his face with both hands, and remained for 
a few moments buried in deep thought ; then suddenly starting, 
he said, “I have long outstayed my time, and must linger here 
no more. Come with me, my young friend, you yourself shall — 
be the bearer of these strange tidings to Don Verez.”’ 

Philip followed him out. Once more the fresh air fanned his 
fevered cheek and burning brow, burning now with hope and 
excitement. It was a day of sun, and cloud, and storm, The 
equinoctial gales, so long watched and waited for in vain, had 
set in at last; a strong west wind was blowing, and, as yet, 
unmarked and unheeded by all, bearing swiftly onward the 
hour of vengeance on the oppressors, and deliverance for the 
oppressed, 

A strange scene passed that hour in the tent of Verez. The 
secret was unfolded, the long-lost child was found. The hard 
heart was melted at last, and the proud and cruel soldier wept 
as a feeble child. 

But time was passing on; the waves rose rapidly, and almost 
before any one was aware, the thousands encamped beneath 
the walls of Leyden were in the very jaws of death. Now was 
it their turn to call in vain for the mercy they had so often re- 
fused to others. Thousands upon thousands perished that 
fearful day, either in the waves or by the hands of the Dutch, 
who sallied forth in their light boats, and by means of pikes 
attached to long poles, cut down the fugitives without pity. 

But Leyden was saved; and William’s boats soon brought 
abundant relief to its famished inhabitants. Philip saw all this, 
and heard their shouts of triumph; and even though he believed 
his own fate certain (for the waves were rising high around the 
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place where Verez’s regiment was stationed) he rejoiced. He 
thought of his father, and of Alphonso, and Gertrude, but he 
thought not of Lisa save as a glorified spirit, whom he was 
soon to meet in heaven. “ Thank God they are saved!” was 
the language of his heart and of his lips. But at that moment 
a loud cheerful voice hailed him from one of the boats: it was 
that of his friend, Quinten Lambert, exclaiming, “ Welcome 
from the dead, Philip Van Rosenveldt!” and soon he stood by 
his side in safety. Under any circumstances, life is very 
precious, and Philip’s first emotions were those of joy and gra- 
titude to Him who had saved him ont of so many perils, 

But his thoughts were soon recalled, as his cye met that of 
Verez, from whom he had been separated in the confusion, and 
who, encumbered by his armour, was now struggling in vath 
with the waves, He breathed no prayer for life or mercy, yet 
in his dark countenance there was a silent, stern despair, far 
more touching than the most agonizing supplication, And trup 
it was, that he who never before had trembled at death, even 
in ite most appalling form, who had often in anguish of heart 
(lesired it, now longed for life with more than nature's strong 
instinctive longing, and clung to it with the fervent grasp of 
despair, It was but one fooling which animated him—the 
yearning desire to look on the face of his child once more; and 
then let the worst arrive, he was ready, 

Philip turned to his companions, and besought them, for the 
love of God, to recvive him, They hesitated, but yielded at 
length, overcome by his cCarnestness ; and Fernando Veres, 
rescued from imminent death, gave them all that he had to give 
solcicr's heart-felt thanks, 

Fray Bernardo was among those that ished ; may we ho 
that He, whose gracious promise is to him that “walketh ib 
darkness, and hath no light ;” who “ will not break the bruised 
reed, or quench the smoking flax,” had mercy on him, and 
accepted his dim and imperfect faith. 

There is little more to tell. In a few hours Philip Van 
Rosenveldt met and embraced his father, who received him as 
one given back to him from the grave, and thanked God that 
he was not left quite desolate in his old age. That very day had 
Lisa breathed her last; her gentle spirit lingered till she was 
assured of the deliverance of those she loved, from their pro- 
tracted sufferings; and then she fell asleep “in the sure and 
certain hope of a blessed immortality.” 

This was the only drop of bitterness in Philip’s full cup of 
joy, but he did not mourn as they that have no hope; he knew 
she was gone to her Father, and to his; and with a stedfast, 
believing heart, he prepared to follow in her steps, vowing, but 
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not in his own strength, to consecrate himself to the service of 
Him, who had loved and washed him from his sins in His own 
blood. 

But there was another meeting between a son and father that 
day. All the despair, the sadness, the hardening of years, 
seemed to melt away in the close, fond embrace, with which Fer- 
nando Verez strained his child Alphonso to his heart ; and, as 
he wept over him, and blessed him, and thanked his kind pro- 
tectors again and again, the doubtful, half-bewildered gaze with 
which he had first met him, passed away from the boy’s large 
earnest eyes, the light of filial confidence began to shine there 
instead, and it was not long before he twined his arms lovingly 
around his father’s neck, and said, “I will love you very much, 
dear father; but may I not love my grandfather too, and uncle 
Philip, and my sister Gertrude, and may she not be always my 
sister 

Verez acceded to the request: he was anxious to do every- 
thing in his power to show his gratitude to Van Rosenveldt’s 
family, and his remorse for his former conduct to them; but 
they would receive nothing at his hands, except that indeed 
Alphonso prevailed on old Réné to allow his father to give 
Gertrude a good education, He himself was one of tho first 
scholars at the University of Leyden, established in the follow: 
ing yoar by the Prince of Orange, as a memorial of the siege, 
and a testimony of their country’s gratitude to the citizens for 
their brave defence, 

The boy fulfilled the high promise of his carly childhood; he 
was God's chosen instrument to perform his own work on the 
heart of Verez, That work was not done at once. It took 
months and years of ee and patient striving to accomplish ; 
but it was God's work, so it could not fail to be accomplished 
in his own good time. And even old Réné Van Rosenveldt lived 
to see the fierce and cruel persecutor sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
an humble disciple, only desirous of obeying his will, and living 
‘to his glory. 

Alphonso persevered for ten long years in his resolution of 
calling Gertrude Van Rosenveldt “ sister,’ and then he changed 
the title, but it was only to one more dear and nearer still. 
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A WEEK AT STRONG'S ISLAND. 


BY L. H. GULICK, OF THE MICRONESIAN MISSION. 


WE first distinctly saw the high lands of Strong’s 
Island Saturday morning, August 21st. We were 
north-east from the island. Three small peaks appeared 
so far apart that it was difficult to resist the impression 
that more than one island was seen. ‘But gradually, 
as we approached, the whole united into one. Our 
wind was light, and we advanced but slowly. 

Sunday morning we awoke with the island only 
| fifteen or twenty miles distant. Every peak, and point 
; and shore, and valley, were flooded with hues of deep- 
. est green. Such a perfect garment of vegetation I 
never before saw thrown over connected hills and 
valleys. In every landscape there is apt to be some 
break in the green—some rockiness or barrenness. 
But in this there was none. About 12 oclock Mr. 
Kirkland boarded us as a pilot. He intormed us that 
King George yet lived. There were but two foreign- 
ers (whites) besides himself on the island. The island- 
ers who came off in the boat interested us much, 
Their appearance was strikingly different from that of 
the Taritarians. Nearly all, both males and females, 
wore their hair long, and tied it in a knot on the back 
or side of the head. There was a something in their 
faces we immediately called Chinese; and I think a 
number of facts, which I hope in another place to 
collect, bespeak an origin allied to some division of 
the Chinese family. They, some of them, wore old 
] ragged shirts, and all had maros. 

} About 4 p.m. we cast anchor in the weather harbour. 
} Capt. Holdsworth went on shore to the king, to inform 
him of our character and purposes in visiting his 
island, and that as it was the Sabbath we did not wish 
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to leave the vessel till the morrow. A number of 
natives came off, and loitered familiarly about our 
decks. Their intelligent activity was very different 
from the Kingsmill islanders. Their stature was 
rather small than large. Their faces regular, and 
that which most suprised us, after all that we had 
heard of Strong’s Islanders speaking English, was 
that so many understood the common sailor’s English 
and spoke it with such distinctness. This was any- 
thing but Polynesian. And here lét me say, that many, 
just about this seaport, have picked up a number of 
words, and a few are quite intelligent in the use of a 
sailor’s broken lingo. It shows they have a facility 
for learning it not Lelonalll to any islanders we have 
sake It is this sort of English which the kin 
imself speaks. But the great mass of the people, 

am satisfied, cannot receive many ideas through the 
English, and a missionary to do much directly m 
saving souls, must learn their language. Besides, if he 
should, his influence among i will be tenfold 
increased, for no foreigner has yet taken this pains, 
so far as we can learn. 

This Sabbath evening was a very pleasant one, as we 
lay enclosed on nearly every side with beautiful hills. 
The king’s house, nearly on the beach, could be just 
seen through the trees, about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. At six o’clock we called together all upon our 
decks, and offered our song of prayer and praise; after 
which, by request, all the natives left the vessel. It 
was probably the first time they had ever witnessed an 
act of Christian worship. Our minds were that eve 
ning occupied with interest on the question whether 
the king would allow the Gospel an entrance; for we 
knew that some of his foreign visitors had, at different 
times, endeavoured to prejudice his mind against 
missionaries. We were rejoiced to find that Mr. 
Kirkland, who evidently had more influence with the 
king than any other resident foreigner, was favorably 
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Gisposed towards us: It was arranged that on’ Mon- 
morning «ame. We war 
landed with our whole missionary: company. Capt. 
Holdsworth conducted us to the king and performed 
the act of introduction.’ He satin the door of his 


house, and shook each by the hand as we advanced. 
We soon entered and seats, some on chests and 


some ou the cool, pleasant cane floor. There was not 


commencing'a fewwords tothe king. These he received 
With a ‘pleasant smile, and with a frequent nod and 
were given of shirts, blankets, a 

Kamehameha’s lotter was 


read. 
this passed in 
un 
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7 t} } } 
srstood any consi- 
| 1G speaks much for his 
number of 
cocoanuts were in} Mr. Kirkland 
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; | us king concluded to allow one 
MEE remain, and our hearts felt lighter. About 
spent in this interview, and I 
: to extend my account of it, 
af mission on this island 
seemed in “within these*two hours. W. 
were learned and bei learned, for 
the 
| corge was constantly passing 
‘addresses; and after tine 
a we asked permission to 
look abou on ‘the novelties of the island. He first _ 
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conducted us about his own premises. These were 
surrounded by a stone wall, and 
high divisions of reeds neatly tied her, and 
the whole ground was covered with mats or oors of the 


peculiar. With 
the exception of a few side posts 
bars, the timber used is that called at the Sandwich Is — 


space which is usually 
This 


remark, that I am describing 
. The common people live 
a little after the same model. 


democrats. 
a4 place is left 

e of 
them 
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Every object was so replete with interest on Strong’s 
Island, that I shall, I fear, be tempted to burden my 
narrative. I must, however, passon. Irom the king’s 

remises we walked through a forest of oranges, bread 
fruits, and banyanlike trees, with many other varieties 
of plants, entire strangers to our eyes, till we reached 
the residence of the king’s oldest son, Kanker. As 
we passed along the wall of the king’s yard, we were 
told, that according to their usual custom on the death 
of one of the family, the wall had all been pulled 
down, and built up,higher. We saw, during this walk 
several of those structures so celebrated on this and 
Ascension Island. These, as we afterward learned 
from the king, were built by a former generation, prin- 
cipally for purposes of defence. The stones which 
have been reported as hewn, are evidently nothing 
more than prismatic basaltic rock. Thus is the whole 


_ wonder most naturally solved ! 


We returned that afternoon to our vessel, filled 
with wonder and surprise at the goodness of God’s 


Without difficulty the king’s mind had 


” inclined toward us; and before our second hour 
was completed—nay, before we had ever touched the 
shore—it was decided we might here proclaim the 
Gospel. Did ever the walls of Jericho fall with less 
effort ! 

The following day was a rainy one, and the king’s 
visit to us was postponed. We, that evening, after 
long consultation and prayer, decided that Mr. Snow 
should occupy this station, while, if feasible, Mr. 
Sturges and myself would seek a home on Ascension 
Island. I do not know that I can or need, in this 
place, give all the reasons which induced us to divide 
our,company, and go counter to the advice received 
very strongly from our Sandwich Island friends. But 
Tam fully persuaded that the judgment of most 
would concur with ours were they on the ground, and 
able to see all the circumstances of both fields. We 
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felt it important to occupy both islands as soon as 
possible. We felt a reluctance that ten of us should 
settle on Strong’s Island, were there are but about 
1500 inhabitants, and this was also rendered the less 
expedient, as the king desired but one white, and one 
Hawaiian missionary. It was true, if we found any 
lodgment at all on Ascension Island, there would pro- 
bably be work for us all; but we were loth to pass with- 
out making some proportionate provision for Kusaia ; 
especially as the king had now expressed his willing- 
ness, and we did not know how long he might continue 
so disposed, or how long he might live. Should we 
now neglect it, we know not how soon it may be occu- 

ied by others, or how soon another less well disposed 
individual might take the throne. Mr. Snow and his 
wife were willing to remain with one of the native 
missionaries, and we were willing to divide with them 
the various domestic conveniences we have; besides 
that, we hoped to secure from other ships, convenient 
utensils. For a more particular detail of the reasons 
for this new decision, | must refer to my journal sent 
to the Committee. 

On Wednesday, the following day, August 25th, 
the king definitely assented that Mr. Snow should 
settle with him on his return from Ascension. He 
promised him a house ere his return, and also gave his 
consent, that if the rest of our company found no 
lodgment on Ascension, we might return with Mr. 
Snow, and remain till the vessel could make her trip 
to Oahu and back, The king dined with us, and was 
much interested in our melodeon and various daguerreo- 
types; his mind is a very active, inquisitive one, and 
his manners are quite refined. He ate with us, as algo 
did two of his sons, at different times during our stay ; 
and all his motions were as appropriate and refined as 
those of a gentleman. There was not anything I, 
remember in his manners at table which I could men- 
tion as characteristic of a savage. His conversation. 
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was low and subdued, his motions gentle, his move- 
ments of lip and tongue more silent than those of very 
many who hae all their days been seated at civilized 
tables, to their shame be it said. 

Thursday noon, my brother John, my wife, Kehela, 
the Hawaiin pastor, and I, started for the opposite 
side of the island. The king furnished us with a canoe, 
and with four native guides, one of whom he emplo 
for sending out his authoritative messages, and for 
catching run-away sailors. We passed round the 
north point of the island, partly by canoe, and in part 
on foot ; this portion of our journey was hot, and some- 
what tedious; but all was new, and much of it 
romantic. On all parts of the shore the forests pressed 
close down, leaving at best but a narrow belt of land. 
But along a considerable distance they pressed still 
further, and grew to immense sizes over flats quite 
covered with ocean’s brine. It was passing singular, to 
wade along knee-deep in salt water and mud, stumbling 
over the thick network of roots, and completely shaded 
by the gigantic towering trees above. The last part 
of this trip was performed by a part of the company 
in a canoe, which took an inside passage, or arm of the 
a among the overhanging branches and the sporting 
fishes. 

A distance of some twelve miles was travelled among 
these novel scenes, and we at last reached the Lee, or 
Coquille Harbour, so named by Dupperey. Here we 
aves for a few moments on an island in the harbour, 
which is described by the navigator just mentioned. It 
was now four o'clock, and we were anxious to return to 
our vessel as soon as possible. To follow the coast back 
would be long and very wearisome ; there was a short 
path in a straight line to the windward harbour, over 
the mountains. This we determined to take, though 
told of great difficulties. In a canoe, we ascended a 
river of some little size, until our canoe grounded ; 
ft was, perhaps, a distance of a mile. Here we 
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stopped to eat our dinners, on bread, fruit, and cocoa- 
nuts. | 

About five o'clock, commenced our return. We 
tramped rapidly on through mud and mire; for all this 
island seems to be scarce anything but rich mould, 
moistened with frequent showers, and on the mountains 
mingled with stones and rocks. Trees, grasses and 
shrubbery of unusual kinds and sizes, covered all the 
ground. We very frequently crossed and recrossed 
the river on which we had left our canoe; it was still 
shallower, and its banks less marshy and swampy than 
lower down. We reached the hills, and pursued our 
ascent in the beds of flowing streams, od among the 
tangled roots of giant trees, at times sinking deep in 
mud, and at others, pulling ourselves up by ro 
roots. My wife was occasionally carried by a faithfu 
native. 

At last we began to descend, and our pathway was 
of the same character. We were well repaid for the 
exciting labour by the fresh air, and the vivid romance 
of the route. Flowers of brilliant hues hung over our 
paths, and a few birds were heard above. We reached 
the eastern plain, or slope, and pursued it toward the 
harbour where our vessel lay, till obliged to stop. We 
waited two hours for a canoe, and about nine o’clock 
started down the river, and reached our floating home 
about balf-past nine o’clock. During those hours of 
delay for the canoe, we sat in a native house, keeping 
up the fire while our native attendants fell asleep. It 
will be seen from this description, how totally we were 
in the power of the natives this day, and how trust- 
worthy they were. Let Strong’s Island never more 
be feared. When God’s Word shall have lit up the 
souls of its inhabitants, Strong’s Island may well be 
termed an earthly paradise. Let us pray for it. 

Friday, we had purposed leaving for Ascension 
Island, but the wind prevented, and our forenoon was 
spent in rowing over marine gardens of coral and sea- 
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weed, and in securing their richest gems. A part of 
our number also visited a cave, said to be of some size, 
but which we were unable to explore, from excess of 
water within. It was interesting as a geological fact. 

Early Saturday we laid anchor; and, after sailing 
round the southern point of the island, for the purpose 
of surveying it, we stood on our course to Ascension 
Island. 


SUCH IS LIFE. 


Tur waves, the calm blue waves! they flow 
Above the rippled sand, 
And, murmuring quiet songs, they go 
To kiss the pebbled strand ; 
They lave the rocks, so worn and grey, 
And chime along the shore, 
Then fall away, and die away, 
And seek their caves once more. 


The waves, the mountain waves! they sweep 
Tempestuous o’er the beach, 

And a stormy menace, loud and deep, 
Is thundering in their speech ; 

They toss their angry foam around, 
But their fury raves in vain ; 

And they chafe their bound, with a fainter sound, 
As the ebb tide falls again. 


Oh, wild and restless human heart, 
E’en thus it is with thee! 
And thus with all thy sorrow’s smart, 
And all thy fitful glee. 
There’s the same voice raised to check and chide 
Thy passion’s throb and thrill, 
And to quell the pride of the ocean tide, 
And bid the surge lie still. 
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The swelling waves may rear them high, 
And fierce their rage may be, 

But. there’s One above the darkened sky 
That’s mightier than the sea ; 

And when J/e bids, thy sorrow’s fray 
Like a tempest spent shall cease, 

And fall away, and dic away, 
And leave thee only peace! 


THE WORLD'S INCONSISTENCY, 


“Tr is much to be lamented that there is so little 
genuine sentiment in the world, so little regard for 
anything beyond the mere common place of life; 
especially, as little more than an affectation of 
enthusiasm now remains of the lofty feeling which 
animated the heroes and sages of old; which made 
Rome mistress of the world, and Greece the rallying 
point of poetry and art,” 

Such was the murmured reverie of a young and 
ardent student, as, arm in arm with one his senior, not 
only in years, but in the world’s cold, heartless lore, he 
— the crowded precincts of the park,and sauntered 
through the’ gaily thronged streets of the metropolis. 

‘‘ England is too exclusively a mercantile country, 
and the present time is too truly the iron age to per- | 
mit the growth of an exotic like enthusiasm,’ said his 
companion. “And perhaps it is searcely to be regretted ; 
that false excitement which you admire, has often led 
men to commit such extravagances as can never be 
sanctioned, and seldom tolerated by the reasonable 
part of mankind. Pardon me, 1 had forgotten that 
Arnold Grey is an enthusiast.”’ 

“And 1, that Charlton Rivers is a Utilitarian,”’ 
returned the student, laughing. “ We are exceptions 
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genius of this locale, who, standing beside an easel, 
with flushed brow, but steady hand, transferred to the 
extended canvass the flowing images of his thoughts, 
till the inanimate surface appeared to teem with life 
and motion. Absorbed in his employment, he was for 
some minutes unconscious of their presence, till a 
whispered remark of one to the other caught his ear, 
and rousing himself with effort, like one awaking from 
a dream, he turned to greet them. “Ah, my old 
enemy, Mr. Rivers,’’ he said, smiling; “you are 
heartily welcome, my friendly foe. And this gen- 
tleman P’’— 

“Is my friend, Mr. Grey,’’ answered Charlton, 
“whose name as a poet is not unknown in the literary 
world.” 

“T am always happy to see any friend of yours, Mr. 
Rivers, but Mr. Grey must allow me to consider him 
a friend of my own. Poetry, painting, and sculpture, 
are nearly allied, they are in fact different manifeste- 
tions of the same actuating principle. The poet ex- 
presses his feelings in mire the sculptor in form, the 
painter in colour. A poem is a picture, for it calls up 
the images which constitute pictorial representation ; 
a good picture is also a poem, for it suggests to the 
mind words descriptive of, or rather I should say, ideas 
associated with the subject.” 

A lively argument now began between Charlton 
Rivers and “ Michel Angelo,” to which Arnold listened 
with quiet attention, Rivers alluded to hia last visit 
to the artist's studio, and attacked him on a theme 
whieh had evidently been then discussed, “Though 
hopelows of ever drawing you from this seclusion,” he 
anid, shall not willingly allow you to remain 
turbed in your voluntary exile from the society in 
which you are so eminently qualified to take a dis- 
tinguished place, while thé world is raving about your 
pictures. Why should the painter be comparatively 
unknown, except to his brethren in art ?’’ 
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“Art is everything to me, Mr. Rivers—mother, 
sister, wife and child. It is even life itself, for what a 
blank would existence present, if deprived of that for 
which alone I live !”’ 

“] would not forbid you the exercise of your talents ; 
that would be equally unjust to venue and to the 
world; but I would only ask you not to lead such a 
hermit life, not to forsake everything else to follow 
your favourite pursuit.” 

“It is this entire devotion to the study of the 
beautiful that constitutes my men said the 
painter, while his cheek glowed, and his voice trembled 
with the intensity of his enthusiasm; “it is the con- 
stant communion with myself, and the oblivion of what 
is passing around me, that give me the perfect tran- 
quillity Lenjoy. I can sacrifice everything to art ; but 
never, no never, shall art give place to the world.” 

Rivers smiled with some contempt, and when their 
visit was terminated, and they were again alone amidst 
the crowd of London, he ironically congratulated 
Arnold on this discovery of a kindred spirit. 

“There may be smoke as well as heat ; but the true 
fire burns within him,” gaid the student. “How can 
you despise him ?”’ 

“TI feel for him less scorn than pity,’’ answered 
Charlton ; “to a certain extent, 1 even admire his 
love for his profession. Earnestness of purpose is one 
great means of success in all pursuits ; much perseve- 
rance is needed to surmount the difficulties which stand 
in the way of every one, and this identifying one’s 
salf with one’s occupation, helps considerably to 
canquer them,” 

Grey nnd Rivera were atill discussing the charneter 
of the eccentric, though talented man, whom they had 
just seen “at home,’ when a sudden stoppage on the 
pavement brought them opposite to a gentlem 
whose quiet dress and clerical appearance betoken 
him “one of the cloth.” When the obstacle which 
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had oceasioned ‘him to pause, was removed, he walked 
with hasty steps and a pre-occupied air, as, though 
bis mind: was far, away from the present seene. As 
he was , Charlton seized his arm, and exclaimed, 
langhing, “ Permit. me to enquire about, the state of — 
your visual organs. Did you not see us, Beverley, or 
was the cut direct intentional ?’’ 
beg yourn-pardon, Rivers, and also, Mr. 
My business 1s ine and 1 was too,deeply 


Grey, 
engrossed :by the thoughts,.of a most interesting 
ceremony in which | have just been engaged, to. notice 


hing passing around me,’ 

you are notin a fit state to be trusted alone 
in these crowded streets... Innumerable dangers sur- 
round, you, my ‘dear: Beverley: open  area-gates 
dangerously ready»to ipermit an unintentional and 

iteus descent to. the, unknown regions below ; 

y laden trucke that. crush the feet; elbows that 
the sides; and. gigantic burdens.on,ithe 
shoulders of Herculean porters, which often batter the 
heads of thoughtless andividials like yourself, So, mn 
case any such accident should befall your reverence, I 
constatute myself youn tenmerary keeper. My friend, 
Arnold Geet, and myself, are idlers <seel town, and 
quite willing to way ours.”’ 
unwilling Mr, Beverley might have 
to avail: himself. of Chariten 
Ravers, he judged better:-to accept the unwelcome 
offer of than, te lose time in explain- 
ang, the: reasons fer . hin atefubal.. For some minates, 


however, he was, too engaged by his 
belf- 


cogitations, :to .joincin the conversation of 


imposed associates; but at length, after. repeated 
uestiotis :from ‘concerning his abstraction, 


exerted hiselfto teply Ihave just witnessed 
the admission of ,a,converted Romanist into the out- 
ward ‘Chureh ‘of; Christ; and it is no wonder if, the 


‘recollection of) the: ¢elemn.and important. service | 90 
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performed, makes me somewhat thoughtful He, 
who has thus enlisted in ‘the Christian army,” has 
literally given up all to take up the: eross: and: follow 
his heavenly Master, for ‘his friends and relatives’ are 
all bigotted adherents to the Romish faith, and: haying 
long threatened to renounce'him should he become 

what they ignorantly term heretic and apostate, they 
have now cast him off as:one utterly reprobate.» There 
are few inducements for him to remain’ in| England; 
and anxious to spend the:rest- of his life for ‘theepin> 
tual good of others, he desirous ‘to: 
missionary. At first, I rather discouraged ¢iris intem 
tion; but he appearsito beso well suited by circum- 
stances as well as by character and disposition,:to falfil 
the arduous duties of such an’ cam mo 
longer ‘refuse to aid’ him. In ‘compliance ‘his 
earnest wishes, I ain now going to see the secretary of 
one of our Foreign Missionary’ Societies, in. onder:to 


make arrangements for his en May othe 
Lord prosper the work on which eas about to enter.’ 
 Oharlton turned on Grey a bitter meaning, 
the “ He: too iscan 


“His is ridiculous,” the man 
of the world, “natural affection may render a total 
abnegation of praisworthy, and a desire im 
handed ‘down (empty honour tho 
is also in some respect ; but thus-wi filly: 
break the ties together—why the 
man must either have lost! never have 

Hear me for an instant,” interrapted + Beverley, 
* You are one of) those! who do not-dook 

the present life, and whose views of even this 
transitory state, are governed by expediency, Natural 
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inconsiderate remarks ran counter to your 
The fact is, that, on our way to visit an 


misapplied, for when the enlightened Romanist 


Weare old friends, Beverley, or I ‘fel 
somewhat annoyed by such observations,” wail Chart | 

; though 
child during a severe. and asI had censured 
the unbounded love of the latter for her child, and. of 
the former for his art, 1 thought it but just to allow 
| that, in compassion with the present case, their devo- 

: tion ‘to their respective idols is not the extreme of 

| Rivers,"’ returned Mr. Beverley, with 

| quiet seriousness, “1 have known ou long and known 

anil if I of ald 

anceship to speak freely to you, understand that I 

neither wish to gall your pride, nor wound your feel- 

| ings; but I cannot permit such sentiments to pass 

| enthusiasm as a virtue which covers many faults, whi 

you, if you believe in ‘its existence, regard it as a 

pe mmr Yet, you think it excusable under 
circumstances;' when, for example, it # a 

natural impulse, or when it conduces to worldly 

advantage; but if, from no passing excitement, but 

from a religious sense of duty, a man resolves to make 

some igmatise him as a fanatic. 

muscious of his former errors, 1t became an impera- 

| tave duty for him to renounce them; and, as his con- 
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nections have forsaken him, he severs no social ties in 
ing his native country. Even, if this were not the 

e love of « mother for her child y ree 
ul sustaining, than that of the follower of Jesus, 
Saviour to whom he owes his escape from 
. and the earthly gain, for which so 
to give up life itself, is valueless com- 
the everlasting glory of the redeemed: 
ing, “fashionable London ends 


ecstacy, on almost any occa- 
subject, but those which 
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the quiet 

kindly governmen 

A the servants, steamers upon 


‘ here, business reigns supreme on the other side or va 4 
é narrow street ; and though you volunteered to’ be my q 
e with no unkind q 
“None, whatever,” answered Rivers carelessly: 
4 Arnold spoke not. The words he had just: heard had E 
a them y; while Beverley, having wished them . 
both his way, lamenting the 
inconsistency of which will allow of 

vehemence approaching to 
sion, and on almost | 
| above all others will justify t. Beis 4 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL, ] 
Werleft Malta in the afternoon of Jan- 1 

uary 8rd, in a steamer from Marseilles. These 3 

from observations different I must say; ‘ 

bear the palm. 4 
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In order to Jeave Naples you: must first pay the 
consul a fee of eight shillings for his vised, then the 
police office another eight shillings for theirs, then 
asi you reach the quay you are cited before the bureau 
of the’ police to be identified; you'then have a permit 
to go on board, which you aceomplish, by means of a 
gmail) boat; and’ finally, before the steamer sails, the 
roll of ‘passengers is called, and each one made to ap- 
a before a police agent, in answer to his name, 

sane Vigilance is used to prevent suspected per- 
sons from getting out of the country at one extremity, 
that ix used to prevent them from entering it at the 
ather. Wo shall seo one day how neh all this is 


worth, 


Out of the harbour, upon the Mediterranean, we 
Pecoyered the air of liberty, which we had lost. upon 
entering Tuscany. We were giad to be fairlysquit of 
Italy, and though on the deck of a Irench steawer, 
we felt that we were with men who stall prize the free- 
dom that a cunning usurper has for the time wrested 
from them. | The general feeling of Frenchmen. is one 
af humiliation, tempered with the hope of a: speedy 
redress. booy & at 
We sailed pleasantly along the coast of Italy;and 
next morning awoke in view of Strowmboli—a )selitary 
mountain island, thrown up by volcanic: actéon, that 
lifts its smoke-wreathed sch thousands) of: feet above 
the Jevel of the sea. Soon we nenred!the coast of 
Bicily, sailed by Seylla and Charybdis--a: leas notice 


able whirlpoo) than was Hurlgate before its;rocks were 


blasted—and touched at Messina, where,) however, 
nove of us were permitted to land, because our pass- 
ports were not viséed specifieally for that place. . 

A little to the south of Messina, upon the oppesite 
shore, lies Rhegium, a considerable town, still: bearing 
the ancient name, and the point at which Paul first 
touched the coast of Italy (Acts xxvii..13)., In con- 
firmation of the accuracy of «Luke's narrative, one 
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sees, that with a “south wind,” a vessel could  easil 
run up the coast to Puteoli in a single day. | t 
Early in the morning of the third day we foundour- 
selves under the massive fortifications of Valetta, the 
port of the island of Malta. This town, situated upon 
an envinence, and having a harbour on each side, is 
one of the most picturesque objects that an eastward 
tour affords. It is, perhaps, the most strongly fort~ 
fied place in the wlll built upon @ rock, and sur. 
rounded with double walls and bastions upon bastions 
till the whole city appears like one continuous fort .of 
amazing strongth and inexhaustible resources, Long 
the barrivr of Christendom against the Turks, under 
the knights of St. John, it was at length through 
cowardice or treachery surrendered to Napoleon, and 
then won by the English after a persistent siege of 
two years. 
e landed in small boats, and found ourselves amid 
a jargon of tongues that would have bewildered ‘the 
librarian of the Vatican. The luggage was carried in 
parcels upon the heads and shoulders of porters; and 
mounting a long flight of steps, we were presently 
ensconced in a good hotel, under English mana 
ment. 
The city of Valetta is rectangular; the principal 
streets running from harbour to harbour, and inter 
sected at right angles by others graded steeply upon 
each side. The houses are built of the soft yellow 
stone that forms the island, and several of the old 
alaces of the knights give an elegant air to the Strada 
alo. One of these contains the armour of the 
knights, and many of their trophies. In the cathe. 
dral also are deposited the keys of Jerusalem, won 
them from the Turks. 
Valetta isa place of great activity, and a d for 
the Mediterranean steamers, a place of outfit for ori- 
ental travellers, a resting place for invalids ; and, being 
a free port, goods are abundant and cheap. No place 
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has pleased me more. Here the soldiers and the po- 
lice exist, not as spies upon the ple, but for the 
general protection and welfare. Here under the Pro- 
testant flag of England, a Roman Catholic population 
have entire freedom to enjoy all the superstitions of 
their own religion, senseless and degrading as many of 


these are. 
I am sorry to find in the “ Narrative of a Mission 


to the Jews,” published by the Church of Scotland, a 
disparaging remark from their deputation upon this 
very point. Speaking of the Maltese, the depttation 
says, “ Popery is their curse; churches and priests 
abound; and our government has hitherto done too 
much to countenance the Man of Sin in Malta.” Per- 
haps it would better suit some of our good Scotch bre- 
thren to have that article of the Westminster Con- 
fession, “ whole and entire,’ which puts the sword into 
the hands of the magistrate to regulate opinions, put 
in force at Malta. 

For my part, after having seen the terrible oppres- 
sions of Popery in Italy, after having travelled m 
Tuscany, where mén and women are put in prison and 
threatened with death for reading the Bible, I rejoiced 
to find that under a Potestant government, Roman 
Catholics had the utmost freedom of opinion and of 
worship. 

The effect of this civil and religious freedom is obvious. 
Under the stimulus of English capital, and English 
enterprise, the Maltese are industrious and compara- 
tavely thrifty. It will take two or three generations 
to counteract the influences under which they have 
been trained; but even now their villages, and the 
—— generally, look far better than those of Italy. 

Malta is nothing but a mass of rock, covered with a 
shallow soil, which is in part artificial ; but the climate 
is so fine, that vegetation grows luxuriantly. The 
whole island is a succession of garden patches inclosed 
within stone fences, which are here more abundant 
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than in any part of England. It is pleasantly varied 
with villages built of the uniform yellow stone. In 
Valetta, the industry of the natives is much directed 
to the manufacture of ladies’ mittens and of delicate 
silver ornaments. Altogether it is a place of much 
promise. 

Our first excursion was to St. Paul’s bay, the reputed 
scene of the apostle’s shipwreck. This is on the 
north-eastern point of the island, about eight miles 
from Valetta. Professor Hackett, in his admirable 
commentary on the Acts, has settled it beyond contro- 
versy that the present Malta was the Melita spoken 
of in Acts xxvii. 1;;but whether St. Paul’s bay was 
the precise place of the shipwreck is less easy to deter- 
mine. Suffice it to say, that the place to which tradi- 
tion points, corresponds minutely with the description 
given by Luke—a small tongue of land jutting out 
into the sea, with a little harbour and creek upon one 
side of it; but surrounded with dangerous reefs and 
banks of friable stone or sand. The phrase in our 
translation—‘“ a place where two seas met,’’ is a per- 
plexing one. 

At the time of our visit, I happened to have in my 
pocket a French Testament, and turning to the pa» 
sage found a much more lucid rendering—“ un endroit 
qui avait la mer des deug cétés,”’ a place with the sea 
of or upon two sides, which corresponds exactly with 
the Greek romov place of two seas, t.4., 

romontory with the sea on either hand. From the 
ormation of the coast at St. Paul’s bay, it is evident 
that in a storm the waves from the inlet would dash 
against the waves of the outer sea. Here too is “a 
certain creek with a shore,”’ for which a vessel in. dis 
tress would naturally make, and at the entrance to 
which a vessel whose rudder was unshipped might 
easily be dashed upon the beach. This bay faces both 
the points from which Paul’s ship was coming, and 
that to which she was going; it was the point nearest 
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her course from Orete to Italy. So we let off our en- 
thusiasm here at a venture. 

- On the seventh of January we took ship for Alex- 
andria, in the French steamer just arrived from Mar- 
beilles. 
On January 9, we sailed all day along the coast of 


Lybia, and especially of Oyrene, which had its repre- 
sentatives in Simon the cross-bearer, and in the assem- 
bly at Pentecost (Matt. xxvii. 32; Acts 1. 10). 


CHECKING THE WAR SPIRIT. 


[We take the following seasonable remarks from ‘‘A Pastoral Letter,” by 
B. Evans, of Scarborough. They clearly point out the duty of Christians, 
and Christian writers, in these times of national excitement.—Ep. } 


Cnetstians should exert all the influence they pos- 
sess, to avert the calamity of war when it is impending, 
and to mitigate its evil when it comes. We can onl 

do this by the employment of those rights with which, 
as citizens, we are invested, and by diffusing correct 
views im every direction, and at all suitable times. 
Happily, we have liberty of speech and the freedom of 
the press; and both can be employed in hostility to 
war. Through the recognised channels which the con- 
stitution provides, we can lay our opinions before Par 
lament, and seek to influence those who are invested 
with the governing power. They profess to be regu- 
lated by the public voice; and doubtless, to some ex- 
tent, their decisions are so, The time is past when 
canstitutional governments can long withstand the 
wish of a nation. Intelligence, not force, must now 
be the ruling power. The happiness of the masses, 
and not the interest of a faction, must be the supreme 


end of government. It becomes, therefore, a duty, 
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from which we should never shrink, 'to convey'to the 
minds of our representatives in the senate of -the 
nation, in a tone of firmness, but courtesy, which they 
cannot mistake, our views of this national evil, and to 
urge the adoption of all means for the preservation of 


No one can doubt the importance of the pubhe 
press. Its influence is all but omnipotent. It wields 
a power far more terrible than the marshal’s baton, or 
the murderous artillery of war. Before it despots 
quail, and only feel themselves safe when they can 
trample upon its freedom, or limit the power of its 
utterance. It is felt where no other influence can 

etrate; and makes its victim tremble most when 
alone. It enlightens the cabin of the peasant, and 
rolls its thunder in the cabinet of kings. | 

Eyery day its ability for good or evil is augmenting, 
Every new facility for transit, every new. channel 
through which thought can flow, are only widening the 
circle of its dominion, and enlarging the boundaries of 
its empire. 

Unhappily, this mighty power is not always enlisted 
on the side of virtue and humanity. It can awake the 
popular enthusiasm, it can gratify a savage: taste, it 
can minister to deep-seated prejudices, and it can pre- 
sent only so much of fact as will serve a purpose, to 
stimulate passion rather than enlighten the public 
mind. Incomparably superior in its principles and 
' moral tone to the press of Kurope, yet, unhappily, it 

is rife with the war - re it breathes through its. 
columns, and fuel is daily added to the flame which is 
threatening to envelope nations. 

Nor, unhappily, is this the case with the secular 
only, but, to a painful extent, it marks the professedly 
rehgious press. War! war! war! is emblazoned on 
every page it meets your eye in every column, with 
scarcely anything of the healthy and counteracting 
tone of high and dignitied Christian sentiment. 
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roillions, and cripple for generations the energies of a 
people, when in ordinary life we are acting upon s 
principle, which is applicable to all cases, and might be 
pe He over the widest circles, and embrace within 
its boundaries the whole brotherhood of man? The 
whole system of our jurispradence is based — nay 
is, the simple principle of arbitration—the submission 
of our complaints to the impartial decision of non- 
interested parties. At no period of our national, nor 
even of the world’s history, was the necessity so ur- 
gent, or the disposition so favourable, for its adoption, 
as at the present. Christians are called upon to urgeit, 
—to press it upon the attention of our rulers. 

Nor should we be insensible to some of those minor 
influences which foster this spirit in our country. The 
avenues of evil are always narrow at their entrance, 
but the n and expand as we advance. Home is 
gene & © place where associations which are the 
most lasting are formed, where principles are implan- 
ted which extend their influence over our future lives. 
The fruit we gather in manhood often springs from the 
seed which has been sown in infancy. This war-spirit 
is often breathed in the rym Its mimic pageantry 
is identified with our childhood.’ It is nursed by the 
false glare which is thrown ‘around the warriors in 
those pages which unfold to our youth the history and 
the progress of our country.. It meets them at all 
points, and surrounds them ,coutinually.. To there 
sources may frequently be traced the first desire for 
military life, the incipient panting for that distinction 
which they have been. t to feel is the highest ex- 
cellency of man. 

Now, though we cannot avert all these evils, and 
dry up every source of pollution, yet we venture to 
urge upon Ohristian parents the duty of ang 
against them as much as possible. From the toys an 
play-rooms of our children we can banish everything 


which would point their — aspirations after the 
A 
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warrior’s career, or enlist their sympathies with his 
laurels and his fame. 

Believing war to be .an unmixed evil, we should 
treat it as such. At all times, and by all means, from 
the pulpit and the press, in the gatherings of our fel- 
low-citizens, in the private circle, in the traming of 
our rising youth, and in our family, we should aim at 
the eradication of those principles and feelings which 
more or less sustain this curse of our common huma- 
nity, and at the advancement of those only which will 
bring “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
and goodwill to men.’ 


PREJUDICE; 


OR, 
THE BLACK POLYANTHUS. 


In Three Chapters.—Chapter ITI. 


I Do not remember that anything particular happened daring 
the remainder of that day; we were called in to school almost 
immediately after our conversation in the garden, and when it 
was over, Miss Palmer being present, the subject of the black 
polyanthus could not be alluded to. 

_ It was not till the next afternoon, when Juliet, Margaret, and 
I were in the coach-house feeding our birds, that Miss L’Estrange 
came in and inquired what she meant to do about Belle’s 
polyanthus. 

“ Do, Miss L’Estrange,” I answered, “what is there to do ? 
if you can gum on every one of the leaves and all the flowers so 
that they can grow again, Belle will be very much obliged to 
you, but if you cannot, there is nothing to be done that I see.” 

“What a baby you are, little Sophia,” said Miss L’Estrange, 
laughing; “you know as well as I do that you are talking 
nonsense ; I think I shall make Belle quarrel with you! don’t 
nod your head at me as much as to say ‘do if you can;’ I shall 
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certamly set my wits against yours if you dare to make game of 
me, you morsel of a child; gum them on indeed! come and sit 
on my knee.” 

Miss L’Estrange was sitting on a box, and as I came dancing 
towards her she snatched me up, and I felt like a shuttlecock in 
her hands; she was extremely tall, finely but largely propot- 
tioned, and the great fairness of her hair and complexion 
increased her apparent size. She set me on her knee, and 
folding one of my feet in her large white fingers, she said, “* Who 
suspected you of making that footmark, you tiny thing; it would 
take three feet such as yours to fill it! come now, tell me why 
you are so much afraid of an investigation; I saw what a fright 
you were in yesterday ; what was the reason ?” 

Finding that I made no answer, she said, “ Juliet and Mar- 
garet, just go my dears and find Belle and Miss Ashley, and 
tell them I wish they would come here.” The two little girls 
ran away on theirerrand, and Miss L’ Kstrange continued “ Now, 
fairy, if you know anything more than we know, of course you 
ought to tell it.” 

I assured her that I did not know anything. 

“Then,” she said, “ why are you so anxious that no questions 
should be asked ; don’t you think it must be very disagreeable 
to be suspected ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, some one is suspected.” 

** 1 know.” 

“‘We want to decide whether she is suspected wrongfully.” 

“But perhaps asking questions will make you suspect stil] 
more.” 

“ Not if she is innocent ; let my curls alone, fairy, and attend 
to what Iam saying. If she is innocent she ought to be much 
obliged to us for our investigations.” 

“But you know Miss L’Estrange,” said I, trying to convey 
my confused impressions to her, “you know that none of us 
like her, and it seems to me that but for that we never should 
have suspected her.” * 

* You uncharitable little thing; you say we dislike her! well, 
that is quite true, but we have reasons for disliking her, have 
we not?” 

“Oh yea, we have, I quite forgot that,” said I, not at all aware 
that we were aeguing in a circle, and asserting the reasonableness 
of our prejudi¢e against her from our belief in things which 
might themselves be unfounded prejudices. . 

“You seem to me,” observed Miss L’Estrange, ‘‘to have a 
sort of notion that the person in question is innocent.” 

“No, I haven’t exactly,” I replied, “I don’t think she is a nice 
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girl, and perhaps she has done wrong, but I think we must be 
oing wrong too,” 

“Then it is for our sakes, not hers, that you wish us all to be 
cowards she asked. 

I considered for awhile and then replied to the effect that if 
the investigation came to any decided result, Madame must be 
told—the suspected person would tell her if she really was | 
innocent ; some ene of us would tell if she was guilty; and it 
would be sure to make a great deal of unhappiness and quar- 
relling. But that if it turned out that the suspected on had 
been accused and suspected wrongfully, Madame would be much 
more seriously angry with Belle and with us for having made uP 
such a disgraceful charge against her, than she would be wit 
her if she had really spoilt the primrose; and, either way, Belle 
was still no better off, since her plant was spoilt for the season, 
and could not be replaced. 

‘What a cautious little thing you are,” said Miss L’ Kstrange, 
when with much circumlocution I had contrived to convey my 
meaning to’ her. 

‘Belle doesn’t care very much about her polyanthus,” | 
observed, not wishing to “7 lukewarm in my friend’s cause. 

** Care,’ repeated Miss L’Estrange, “I should like to know 
what Belle does care about for five minutes together; no, no, it 
is not through any fear that she should pine for her lost treasure 
that I want to have this question settled.” 

It was always considered a dangerous thing in the school to 
meddle or interfere with Belle, for though Miss L’Estrange 
always declared that she should never think of taking her part 
merely because she was her sister, and quite prided evel on 
her extreme impartiality, it was observed that from some cause 
or other she was always very indignant when Belle was found 
fault with! and though she said , should never take Belle’s 
part unless she was right, we did not reap much benefit from 
this decision, though it sounded fair, because she never thought 
her wrong. Notwithstanding this vehement partizanship sh 
always spoke of Belle with a kind of careless slighting manner, 
and therefore I was not at all surprised on this occasion to hear 
her assert, that it was not for Belle’s sake that she wished to 
have the matter settled. 

“And why do you turn round so anxiously, you little thing,”’* 
she continued, “are you afraid that Miss Palmer's grey parrot 
_ should be listening, and should repeat our conversation to his 
mistress. As if the mention of his name had roused this 
respectable bird from a sage reverie, he immediately drew back 
the film from his eyes and screamed out “ Paul ”—a word con- 
stantly in his mouth (or rather his beak) and which he meant 
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- for Poll—“ Paul, Paul,” said the parrot, “ here’s a state of 
things, ha, ha, ha!” | 
The parrot could only say two sentences, but one of them 
ended with this laugh, which was quite contagious; it was 
exactly like that of an old gentleman laughing through his nose. 
Our laughter on hearing it made all the canaries begin to sing, 
and they roused the linnets and the robins, so that by the time 
Juliet and Margaret returned with all our schoolfellows, except- 
ing the four little ones and Miss Palmer, there was such a din 
that we could not hear ourselves speak, the parrot’s shrill voice 
screaming above it all, “ Here’s a state of things, ha, ha, ha,” 

and then, “ Hester, Hester, Paul wants his sop, Hes-—ter.” 

“Tiresome thing,” cried Miss Ward, stopping her ears, 
“somebody put an apron over his cage, he calls so loudly that 
his mistress will be coming to him, and that will never do.” 

The girls made haste to stop the noise by excluding as much 
light as they could from the various cages, and presently there 
was something like quiet, excepting that every now and kien the 
parrot repeated, “ Hester, Hes—ter,” with startling distinctness, 
or burst out laughing in the gravest soa of our discourse. 

Miss L’Kstrange, with me on her lap, was seated on a pile of 
several boxes with her back to the aall, the other girls grouped 
themselves in a semicircle before her, sitting on the floor, and a 
long discussion began, all about the. black polyanthus, who 
could have done the deed, and why it was likely that Miss 
Palmer was the doer.” 

*T often feel afraid of those close silent people,” said Miss 
Ward, “depend upon it that girl has a great deal more in her 
than we think, Fanny ; when she flashes those deep grey eyes of 
hers upon me, I never feel as if I could meet them and look at 
her steadily.” 

“ That is exactly my feeling,” answered Miss Ashley. 

*]T am sure she must be very artful,’ said Belle. 

“If she is Belle,” 1 ventured to remark, “she did not cut 
your primrose,” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Miss Ward, “what do you mean you oracular 
little creature.,”’ 

“T did not say she was artful,” I replied, “I don’t know 
_ whether she is or not; I only say that if she is artful she is more 
than a match for us, and therefore she has not chosen to revenge 
herself in a way that we should all discover at once. If she did 
it we have outwitted her, and she is a very foolish girl; but if 
you are so sure that she is clever and artful, | wonder you 
should suspect her doing such a silly thing.” 

__ The elder girls all laughed heartily at this, as they generally 

did when I ventured to give my opinion. 
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“If she did not do it,” said Margaret, “we wish to know 
who did.” 

“] think nothing of the footmark,’’ observed Miss Ward, 
“for you know the younger ones are constantly jumping over 
each other's gardens, and we cannot be sure how many days it is 
since that footmark was made; but the polyanthus is cut and 
left on the mould—is it not natural to think she did it, when 
there was an obvious motive in her case, and none that we know 
of in the case of any one else.” 

“Of course the motive you allude to is revenge,” said Miss 


L’ Ratrange. 


“To be sure. Jf she did it (which is still a question) but if 


she did, then nothing can be more easy than to see why. The 


second class had that morning shown her how mean they 
thought her behaviour in appropriating their plants. She had 
been excessively burt and ashamed at it; it was a sore subject ; 
and when. Bello fell over those very plants, she might have 
thought she did not do it altogether by accident.” 

*Oertainly,” said Juliet, half sarcastically, “she might have 
thought that the second class had arranged that some one 
should demolish her plants, and had chosen Belle to do it; 


, nothing so natural than that we should choose Belle, for she is 


twice the weight of any of us.” 

“Pooh,” said Miss Ward, “we are not joking now, Juliet. 
Well, she is scolded for leaving her plants on the walk, and then 
left alone to brood over her misfortune; opposite to her flou- 
rishes the favourite plant of the very girl ws has tumbled over 
hera, and who has shown her plainly that she never ought to 
have possessed'them ; what more natural than that in a moment 
of irritation she should cut off its head? and if she did, then 
what more natural than all |.er subsequent conduct, her low 
spirits during the ramy weather, her disinclination to go into 
the garden, her lingering behind that we might discover what 
had been done before she came up, her trying to account for the 
mischief, and for the footmark, her confusion when she was 
shown that it fronted the wrong way ——” 

“ Well, but go on to the end,’ said Miss L’Kstrange, “I think 
her turning upon us with her, ‘No one said she did not,’ was 
unnatural; I declare those words haunt me even now.” 

“ Yes, that was unnatural,” said Miss Ward, frankly, “ unless 
she is a very artful girl indeed; but I am inelined to agree with 
this httle creature, that if she did it she is not artful; it was 
such « clumsy contrivance, it was striking such an open blow.” 

‘No matter who you agree with,” said Miss Ashley, “ we all 
know what you think and what we all think. 1 never liked that 
girl, and I have reason to like her less and less every day.” 
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“ She did it,” said Miss Morteon—and she was generally so 
silent and cautious that her words had twice the effect of other 
people’s—and they all nodded assent. 

“Unless Sophia thinks differently,” said Miss L’ Bstrange, 
raising my head from her shoulder and looking into my 
face. 
“Oh no, Miss L’Estrange,” I replied, “I am sure now that it 
must be as you all say; 1 did not know before that it was so 
certain, but now I am quite convinced.” 

“ Well then, the thing is, what shall we do?” asked Belle. 

Then was a pause, which the parrot filled with bursts of 
asthmatic laughter and calls for Hester. 

“Shall we tell Madame?” asked Juliet. 

“No,” said Belle, stoutly ; “it was my polyanthus, and it 
ought not to be told unless I choose,” 

‘Very well,” said her sister, * but something should be done.” 

** Yes,” we can be cold to her and never address her by her 
christian name,” 

“And leave her to associate with the little ones as we are 
doing now,” said Miss Ashley; “why, she must be perfect 
aware now that we are all in conclave together somewhere, and 
dare say she suspects what we are talking about.’’ 

“T am very sorry for her,” said Belle, “but she certainly 
ought to suffer for her behaviour, And yet only suppose, Mary, 
if she never did it after all,” 

“If the sky were to fall,’’ Miss L’Estrango replied, “ then we 
should catch larks.”’ 

“Come now Belle,” said Juliet, “could it have been done 
without hands ? 

“No, of course not.” 

“Did you do it yourself then? answer me that.” 

“No, of course not, you absurd creature,” 

* Did you, Sophia?” 

* No.’ 

And so she went all round. 

“Did Nannette ?” 

“No, a thousand times no; nor Pauline, and the other two 
little ones were in before us.” 

“Did Madame do it then ? ” 

* Nonsense, Juliet.” 

“Well then, Miss Quain, did she come over the wet grass in 
her satin slippers on purpose to spoil her pet pupil's flower ? ” 

“ How can you ask such silly questions ?”’ 

“Well then, Massey might have got up in the night, for we 
should have seen her if she had done it in the day time; she 
might have come to Madame in the night and asked for the key 
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said Miss Ward, 
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of the house door, saying that she felt it duty to go and cut 
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she did not at all fear when there was no that she might 
be loved, and when now, alas, she could neither re nor 


presence. Then she qui came up nearly close to where we 
were sitting, hung her seed- upon a nail, and without looki 
at us again, walked to the door, and shutting it behind her, 
us to our meditations. 
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ww When the dark had passed over the place a 
grey over 
to te One had stievedy noe epoken, 
we sat before her, and some of us were conscious of 
change im her. demeanour previous day: 
without speaking, and advancing to parrot’s cage, a 
the apron with which we had covered it, folded it up, fed : 
“ Well,” exclaimed Miss as | 
spell, we all changed our position—* Is that hardhihood, or is it | 
injured innocence ? 
Miss L’Es made no answer, but as I reclined against : 
themselves, do not often keep them consistently; and I believe 
that our determination to show Miss Palmer how much we were 
displeased with her, would constantly have been forgotten, if 
she herself had not helped to keep in our remembrance, when 
she forgot and talked in a friendly way unawares, some one of 
—— answered with chilling coldness ; 
and then ity seemed 
to bring instantly shrink back. 
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Day by day the space between us widened ; she assumed lonely 
habits, and -would walk for hours together by herself in the 
shrubbery ; and im our own room, while we talked, she would 
take a book; we were always affectionate and friendly to each 
other, she was always shut out; we played together, she amused 
herself; we had always done very well without her, now she 
was trying hard to do without us. 

Madame, besides her little girls, had two sons, Prosper and 
Emile by name, two troublesome little monkeys, of the respect- 
ive ages of ten and twelve. It should have been mentioned 
before, that though she had long kept this school, she had not 
long been a widow. Her husband, during his lifetime, had 
superintended the religious training of the pupils; but now this 
care devolved on the Mimister of the parish, who once a week 
had us, class by class, in the vestry, and instructed us, toge- 
ther with two or three farmer’s daughters, of about our own 

8. 
; a some reason that I now forget, Prosper and Emile, about 
this time came home from school for a few days, and gave con- 
siderably more trouble in the house than all the pupils put 
together. They dug a hole fifteen feet deep in which to bury a 
dead guinea-pig ; they made a dam across the little river, and it 
overflowed and washed away some newly planted cabbages; 
they peeped in at the school-room windows, and made us laugh 
and lose our good marks; they teased our birds, they broke our 
battledores, they ran over our gardens; they conducted them- 
selves, in short, according to their nature, which they could not 
help, so let us say no more about it. 

In the interval between two sorts of mischief, as Prosper, one 
sunny afternoon lay on his back upon the grass, singing, and 
tossing up his cap, he bethought himself of Nannette’s rabbit, 
and inquired why he had not seen it among the other pets: 
- mar mournful history was soon told; and the embryo 

enchman, sitting up, shrugged his shoulders and elevated his 
eyebrows, remarking, that if Speck had been lost on those pre- 
mises, On those premises he must be still. 

“Why so?” asked Miss Ashley. 

“Isn't there a wall along the side of the yard,” said Prosper, 
‘and doesn’t a fence join it, and doesn’t the water run all along 
this side of the garden, and the cherry orchard, and the hop 
plantation ?”’ 

* Well;” said Miss Ashley. 

“Well; I should hope I know that where the fence ends—it 
ends against the back of the boat-house, which is half out of 
the water and half in, so Speck must be somewhere im the 
garden or the plantation, for he cannot swim.” 
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* But he can burrow,” said Juliet; “and if not the hops‘are 
growing so tall that you will never find him.” | 

‘We shall see,” said Prosper, and calling his brother, with a 
loud whoop, they both ran off to the hop garden together. : 

* Excellent creatures, both of them,” said Miss L’Estrange, 
“but some people are decidedly most agreeable at a distance.”’ 

As she said this, her eyes rested on Miss Palmer, who was 
standing near; not, I am sure, intentionally, for a gradual 
sadness and quietness had crept over this poor girl lately, which 
we all pitied; she, however, on meeting the glance of Miss 
L’Estrange, coloured, and drew back, evidently taking the. re- 
mark to herself, for she turned away, and bent her steps to the 
solitary walk in the shrubbery. 

She had just reached it, when, obeying a happy impulse, 1 
ran after her, and catching her just as the shadow of the first 
laurels was cast upon her; “* Miss Palmer,” I exclaimed, “ What 
are you going away for?” 

She neither stopped nor turned, but walked resolutely into 
the very thickest of the shadow, till at length I ran before her, 
stood in the grass-path, and faced her. | 

She was pale, and perhaps the gloom cast upon her from the 
trees overhead helped to overcloud her face; but there was an 
energy in its expression that I did not understand. I saw she 
had been struggling with herself, for those wonderful eyes of 
hers flashed, and changed their expression every instant; and 
though I had so bravely intruded upon her solitude I now felt 
half afraid of her; she appeared all at once, and by reason of 
some peculiar insight that I had acquired into her character, to 
have eee much older, far wiser, and incomparably superior 
to mysell, 

I thought so at the time, but since then I have thought that 
the change must rather have been in herself; either the absence 
of her usual colour, or something which she had just read im 
the little New Testament, that she held tightly m both hands, 
had given to her features a strange look of awe, which increased 
as her excitement subsided, and which I cannot describe, though 
I have seen it characterised as— 


“ That look 
Which some have on their faces, who die young.” 


Though I had abruptly stopped ber, she was too pre-oceupied 
to at first, till, being determined she should not think that 
my friend and champion had intentionally distressed her, I laid 
both my hands on hers, which were clasped over the little book, 
and made an attempt to push her gently backwards towards the 
entrance of the shrubbery. I attempted, but did not succeed, 
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and she looked down gravely into my face, and said, ‘‘ What do 
you wish, Miss West? What do you mean ?” 

“ Oh, Miss Palmer,” I exclaimed, “ you #Anow—you know as well 
as I do, that Miss L’Estrange did not say that about people 
who are most agreeable at a distance, meaning or thinking any- 
thing about you.” 

“It does not signify what she meant,” she replied, after a 
pause, “so much as what you mean?” 

As I continued to lean against her, holding her hands tigi 
(for I wished to elicit from her some admission that she felt 
was right before I let her go) she looked into my eyes, and 
seemed to be quietly considering my features, and reading all 
my thoughts, as if learning me by heart. I did not shrink 
from her scrutiny, and we continued to look at each other till 
the expression of her eyes softened, and she smiled with that 
peculiar sweetness seldom seen but in those whose cast of coun- 
tenance is grave and cold, 

“I should be sorry if you thought we wished you to go 
away,” I said, answering her last remark. 

“Oh, then, you do care about me?” she answered, quickly. 

* Care about you,” IT repeated, “ Oh yea, of course.’ 

Thad forgotten at the moment that it was on my champion’s 
account that I had followed her, and that only during the past 
few minutes I had cared about her for herself. 

“I believe, since you assure me of it, that Miss L’Estrange 
did not allude to me,” she then said, (I thought her language 
had also grown older) and as I released her hands she put them 
about my waist and drew me nearer. I saw she wished me to 
kiss her and I obeyed the wish, with a sort of consciousness 
that this was an important kiss to her, but no consciousness at 
all that during all my future Jife it was to be of importance to 
my peace, that I should have given it. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE WEG-WARTENS. 


Ir you have travelled in Switzerland during the 
summer months, you have probably remarked a little 
wild flower, somewhat resembling one of our common 
corn plants, but with a different and peculiar shade of 
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blue. This pretty flower is met with in abunndance by 
the sides of the highways; the dry and see places 
where we look for nothing so bright and cheering. 
Hence its expressive German name of “ Weg-warten,”’ - 
or “ Watcher by the way-side.” 

Now, it has struck me that this modest little Swiss 
flower is not the only weg-warten which is to be 
found in our pilgrim path. As we traverse the broad 
thoroughfare of life, often wearied with its rough- 
nesses, and harassed by its discomforts, our drooping 
eye lights upon some sweet promise, or some unlooked 
for merey, which springs up around our footsteps, and 
in a moment our heart is cheered, and we hasten on- 
wards with an elastic tread, and a lightened brow. 

Ah, dear reader, the path of life is studded with 
these precious weg-wartens; but we too frequently 
pass hen by unnoticed, and thus lose the comfort 
which they are meant to impart unto us. They are 
not large staring flowers, like the sunflower, nor yet 
lofty and majestic trees, like the palm, forcing them- 
selves into view, and attracting our attention by their 
prominence ; they are small and delicate in appearance, 
and easily overlooked by an unobservant eye. I should 
not wonder if there are many of them now “ blushing 
unseen ’’ close by your side, and wasting their sweet- 
ness on your discontented and repining spirit. 

You can see, plainly enough, the weeds and the 
thorns which disfigure the ground ; and as to the dust 
which the wind blows in your face, or the large stones 
which tire and obstruct your feet, there can be no 
doubt that your perception is keen enough with regard 
to them; but the little flowers of mercy and goodness, 
which a God of love has planted for your comfort and 
Pap why you have hardly yet glanced at 
them ! | 

Open /your eyes, then, and look around you. Yes, 
the road ma ” dull and dusty; the hedges are un- 


trimmed, and the heat is oppressive ; but are there no 
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weg-wartens turning their mild blue eye upon you 
with a silent reproot for your neglect and unthankful- 
ness? Begin to examine them, and count them, and 
ou will be surprised to find how numerous and how 
tiful they are; and it is even possible, as the re- 
sult of your search, that from your lips may be heard 
the song of gratitude, instead of the strains of lamen- 
tation. . 

Happily, there are some persons in the world, who, 
like old. widow Morley, are always on the look-out for 
weg-wartens. I used to say that a visit to her did me 
as much good as the perusal of the hundred and third 
Psalm ; = was so lively and contented; so ready to 
point out whatever was pleasant and cheering in her 
experience. She could see to read her Bible without 
spectacles ; and 1 am sure she did not want any mag- 
nifying glasses in order to discern her way-side flowers, 
or to appreciate their value. “ Oh,’’ she would some- 
times exclaim, “ 1 have so many mercies, I don’t know 
how to be thankful enough for them.’’ And yet she 
lived by herself in one small room, with neither hus- 
band nor children to solace her; often suffering, al- 
ways feeble; and not knowing sometimes where her 
next dinner was to come from! Would it not be well 
if wy were. to try and imitate her ? 

ut the sweet flower of the mountain land may 
teach a lesson to another, and a different class of 
readers; to those who are toiling on with faltering 
steps and desponding hearts in the path of Christian 
usefulness and duty. I need not tell such that there 
is much in that path which tries their faith, and disap- 
points their hopes. 

You labour and pray; you plant and water; you 
watch and wait; and yet all seems to remain barren 
and unproductive. Is it strange that the bearers of 
precious seed are those who go forth weeping ? Still, 
dear reader, hope on, struggle on, persevere, have pa- 
tience, “be not weary in well-doing.’ There are 
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some weg-wartens just budding, or bursting into flower 
besides you; hidden, perhaps, at present, but soon to 
be revealed, in answer to your mournful and oft-re- 
peated inquiry, “ Who hath believed our report ? and 
to whom have the arm of the Lord been revealed?” 

I have met with these fair flowers myself, dear 
reader, and will tell you about one of them, if you 
like to listen to my simple description. 

Some years since, I had a class of Sunday school 
children, of the most unpromising and discouraging 
character, under my care and instruction. They were 
girls of varying ages, who belonged to some of the 
lowest grades in society. Rough and rude in their 
_manners, difficult to manage, and difficult to interest, 
I could often have sat down and wept over my want 
of suecess. I believe I sometimes did. Week after 
week I returned to my post, and did all I could for 
their improvement; but it was rather from a sense of 
duty, than from the hope of really doing them good. 
The soil upon which I had to work, vesiuiilel the 
sandy desert, or the barren rock. Could flowers ever 
grow there? I thought not. 

For some months | was laid aside through illness. 
Before I had perfectly recovered, a messenger came 
to say, that Bessie N—, one of my old scholars, was 
dying of consumption, and wished to see me. I¢ is 
needless to add that 1 went to her immediately. Jn 
a miserable house, in a most miserable neighbourhood, 
I found this poor girl. Her mother, a dirty, forlorn- 
looking creature, with a squalid baby in her arms, was 
gossiping, and half-quarrelling at the entrance of the 
court; and her father, unwashed and unshaven, was 
smoking his pipe over a remnant of fire in the 
kitchen. 

Upstairs, alone, and neglected, where the cold wind 
rushed in through the broken window, lay my little 
pupil. She was so wasted and worn that I could — 
scarcely recognise her; and she welcomed me with so 
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sweet a smile, and with such evident gladness, that I 
almost doubted whether she was really Bessie. There 
was a meekness, and patience, and cheerfulness, in her 
manner, which, contrasted with her former demeanour, 
greatly surprised me; but when I began to speak to 
her of Jesus and his love, I no longer wondered at the 


change; for | saw that she had sat at his feet, and 


learnt of Him. Her heart was full of affection to the 
Saviour, and she longed to depart and dwell in his 
presence for ever. 

She told me that she had often been impressed in 
the days of health with what I said to the class, and 
longed to speak to me about herself, but that she was 
ashamed to do so because the other girls laughed at 
her far being so serious. But when she was taken ill, 
the truths of the Bible came back with renewed force 
to her mind; and she rested not until she found the 
Saviour, and was enabled to trust in Him. She shed 
many tears over the past, as we talked together; but 
her child-like faith was bright and unwavering; and 
as | walked home after that interview, I could onl! 
exclaim to myself, “What hath God wrought?” “ Oh 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?”’ 

Dear little Bessie lingered for many weeks. She 
was doubtlessly spared for the benefit of others, as 
well as for her own growth in grace. 1 never witnessed 
a more rapid development of the Christian character 
than I beheld in her. She was indeed a lovely flower 
planted in the wilderness. Surrounded with sin and 
misery; dwelling in the midst of ungodly parents and 
ungddly neighbours, Bessie was a living proof to 
others of the power and grace of God. And the fra- 
grance of her example was not unperceived, nor unfelt. 

Her father, who died’ within a twelvemonth of his 
child, sf 8 in the sure and certain hope of eternal 
life; and her mother is now a consistent follower of 


the Lord Jesus. Sweet, Bessie! she was early trans- 
planted to the paradise above. 
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* Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers ;” 


but I love to think of her still, for was she not the 
first weg-warten which I discovered in my dreary and 
sorrowful path ? | 

Dear reader, how can you tell that there is nota 
“ Bessie” in your class? 

Oh, how gladdening and refreshing it is, as we walk 
through life, to recognise, in the most unfavourable 
localities, one and another of the Lord’s chosen ones! 
Such manifestations tend to strengthen our faith, and 
animate our hope. I remember being invited, and 
indeed obliged to spend some months with a worldly 
and irreligious family. How my heart sank within 
me at the prospect! How lonely and desolate I should 
feel without Christian intercourse and Christian sym- 
pathy! Steeped in pleasure, and folly, and dissipation, 
as I knew that gay housahal to be, what affinity could 
there exist. between any of its members and myself? 
I had not then learnt the lesson of the wayside 
flowers. 

In that thoughtless family, there was one, the 
youngest-born, a gentle, fnir-haired girl, who feared 
and loved the Lord. Through adverse influences and 
withering temptations her early piety had budded and 
flourished. We took sweet counsel together, and 
went to the house of God in company. Very sweet 
to me is the remembrance of Emily B—, with her 
soft blue eyes, and beaming features. She is ever 
associated in my memory with the little Swiss Campa- 
nule; and now that she is married to a missionary, 
and labours with bim in a far-distant land, I often 
think what a lovely flower has been sent to cheer and 
bless the dreary waste of heathenism. 

Oh, there are many weg-wartens, besides my beloved 
Emily, growing and thriving where we little expect to 
find them. We cannot always’see them, and there- 
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fore we do not imagine that they are there; but “the 
Lord knoweth them that are his.’ Obadiah, in the 
midst of the perils and ensnarements of Ahab’s ser- 
vice, was stedfast in his devotion to God; and when 
Elijah mourned because he deemed, that of the faith- 
ful, he only was left, God told him that there were no 
less than seven thousand in Israel, who had not bowed 
the knee in worship to Baal, 

Yos, my reader, whether we regard the Christian 
graces which gleam forth in unlikely and unfavourable 
positions; or the bright encouragements which the 
prayerful teacher is sometimes permitted to behold ; 
or the daily blessings which gem our path; must we 
not confess, that the dusty, crowded, and bustlin 
highway of life, is richly marked with weg-wartens 
Do we not meet with many “ wayside flowers ’’? 


DORA. 


“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


Nicut is the time for rest, oh, weary pilgrim ; 
The world is softly sleeping ; 

But sorrow’s thrilling touch, repose hath banished 
From thee, and thou art weeping. 


Like a funeral pall, black clouds have gathered 
Where joy’s bright moon was rising ; 

And fear’s dark dreams, instead of fancy’s visions, 
Thou now art realizing : 


Therefore thou weepest. Oh, life’s path is dreary ; 
Each budding hope has faded ; 

Thy heart is cheerless, like some grass-grown city 
Once by fierce foes invaded. 
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Yet here and there sweet promises are gleaming, 
Like stars that shine on high 

When storms are raging; but thou canst not see them, 
For tears have dimmed thine eye. 


Dark seems the future; but perchance its trials 
Will lessen with their nearness ; 

Oft objects seen at midnight look alarming 
Simply for want of clearness, 


And are there no faint signa in the horizon 
That day will soon be dawning ? 
Take courage; though the night be full of weeping, 
Joy cometh in the morning, 


How lovely is the morning! when clear sunshine 
Darkness and mist dispelleth ; 

How radiant is the spirit! when joy enters 
Where grief and sadness dwelleth. 


Thou weepest now, lone pilgrim ; but each teardrop 
Will be exhaled to-morrow ; 

And songs of peace shall charm from thy remembrance 
The symphony of sorrow. 


Then trust in God who watches o’er his servants ~ 
In hours of gloom and sadness ; 

And gends his angels down to guide their footsteps 
To scenes of light and gladness.* 


And when the night is darkest, weeping Christian, 
Nor earthly joy seems dawning, 
Oh, look by faith to heaven’s resplendent glory, 


And wait for its bright morning. 
H. M. W. 


* Acts xii. 7—~10, 


—— 
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Ir will easily be conceded that during the last quar- 
ter of a century no name has been more honourably 
distinguished in this department of letters than that 
of Dr, Kitto, whose labours we now intend to bring 
before our readers; condensing our narrative from 
fuller statements, which may be found in the Journal 
of Sacred Literature. 

We confess it gives us no ordinary satisfaction to 
have the opportunity of paying a tribute of public 

ratitude to a man who has done so much for biblical 
rea sane and whose writings are so uniformly on the 
side of the highest forms of human virtue. We only 
hesitate in reference to our own ability to do justice 
to the subject, lest we should not with sufficient skill 
point out its characteristics, We shall have this sa- 
tisfaction, however, that if the picture is not in the 
highest style of art, it is the mac of sincere respect 
and affection, 

It is seldom the case, comparatively, that laymen 
devote their attention, in this country, to theological 
in their professional and public aspects, or 
pire to the ehameter of biblical eritios and expounders 
of the Word of God, This ta partly owing to the 
fet, that in Deitain the clergy are considered the only 
persons to engage ollleially in such pursuits, 
tis not so on the continent, where laymen ean hold 
professorships relating to theology and biblical science, 
of which Sir J, D. Michaelis is a sufficient example. 
To this class Dr, Kitto belongs, although an error Rss 


extensively prevailed to the effect that he is a Clergy- 
man. . But although not a Minister of the Gospel, he 
is still a professional devotee to biblical literature and 
science ; made so by following the path marked out for 
him equally by his own tastes wt i 

of God. 


by the Providence 
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The subject of this notice met with an accidént in 
early boyhood, which although apparently most unto- 
ward and ruinous to his prospects in life, proved to be 
the cause of his future usefulness and fame. A fall 
from a great height spared his life, but took from him 
the sense of hearing as completely as though the effect 
had been congenital, and not the result of accident. 
What gloomy thoughts must have filled the hearts of 
those interested in the child thus mysteriously kept in 
life, but deprived of one of the essentials of its being 
prosperous and happy! How did fond hearts mourn 
over his blighted prospects, and —— for him, 
perhaps, a atate of dependence upon others, entailed 
upon him by this loss of a sense so indispensable for 
the active business of life! But they had to learn the 
lesson, taught by a thousand similar instances, and 
yet hard to learn in our own case, that God can bring 
good out of evil, and even turn misfortune into the 
means of the highest blessings. 

It is a law of nature that the deprivation of one 
sense gives greater acuteness to the rest, from the cir- 
cumstance that they have more to do, and become more 
active by the additional exereise thus demanded of 
them, Shut out from former occupations by his early 
calamity, young Kitto was fortunately thrown into 
aoclationa whieh quickened his natural intellect, an 
developed tendencies which would not otherwise have 
been awakened, In his work on Lost Senses,” 
Dr, Kitto has shown us something of the different 
world, as it may well be called, into which sufferers 
like himself are introduced, and made us aware, by 
implication, of the manner in which it moulded and 
fashioned his own powers. As far as that piece of 
autobiography extends it is deeply interesting, but it 
makes us wish for more. The records of a life nur- 
tured and brought to a high state of maturity in such 
untoward circumstances can only be told by him who 
was the conscious subject of its phenomena; and we 
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hope it one day be given to the world. All we 
know names is, that educational advan were 
afforded to the deaf child, and that his mental improve- 
ment soon made what was a misfortune to be, in many 
respects, a blessing. A life which would most proba- 
bly have been passed in mere ordimary employment, 
was turned into a more elevated and noble channel; 
and the same hand which locked up the avenues to all 
eloquent words and up. other 
sources of happiness, which more com 
_.o]it was with an eye made quicker by its inability to 
depend upon the sense of hearing, and with a power 
of observation vastly increased by the absenee of the 
- disturbing influence of sound, Kitto was imtro- 
duced to the East, and there treasured up those facts 
of scenery and manners which qualified him for his 
peculiar line of Bible illustration. It is true his deaf- 
ness precluded him from deriving benefit from the 
spoken languages of the countries in which he was 
located ; but he well embraced and: used the opportu 
nities of treasuring up those innumerable facts which 
shed such light on Holy Writ. Had he visited Italy, 
but few opportunities of illustrating Latin literature 
would have themselves, on account of the 
entire change which time has t m the manners 
of the people of the West. But under an oriental 
sky there is something which gives fixedness. to the 
its of life; so that the long lapse of thousands.of 


years leaves the le the subjects of the same charac- 
teristics which distinguished their far distant progeni- 
tors. Every one who has but a slight acquaintance with 


the Bible, as i manners, must be 
aware of this fact, which gave Kitto such constant 
topics for meditation, and enabled him to treasure 
such abundant materials for future use. He return 
from the East, y conversant with those peculiari- 
‘ties which shed light upon the Holy Scriptures; and 
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it was not long before an oecasion presented. itself of 
bringing his various knowledge to bear on that impor- 
About twenty years have since Tae Pro- 
roRIAL Braue first appeared. 1t was published, ano- 
nymously, and its claim to notice ap to rest 
upon the novel combination of engravings ,with the 
text. The idea was a happy one, and, the work soon 
gained great. popularity. But.it was not long .before 
the discovery was made that the pictorial illustrations 
formed but the smallest part of the value of. the work, 
and that its notes and observations had.a, trust-wortht- 
ness, and a graphic power, which made them of imesti- 
mable as illustrative of the. Bible... The 
Pictorial Bible quickly became an. authority, nor. ia it 
likely to lose the character for correctness and point, 
whic eH its notes in the very highest rank 
of ical helps. Others had before used the cus- 
toms of the East for the same professed end ; bul their 
descriptions were y borrowed from travellers, 
and wanted the reality of life. ny | 
_ This work was.too popular to allow the editor to, be 
eoncealed, and he was- placed; at once inthe very 
honourable and pleasant position of a popular biblical 
writer, and his name ap in the title-page of the 
complete work. In 1847.8 new edition was published 
with many and great improvements, The literature,of 
the several books of the Bible is given, and the whole 
revised. and This. is now a standard: work, 
and cannot easily be excelled for the fulness of, its, de- 
tails of oriental manners and customs. A reverential 
spirit pervades the whole ;,and.although pious reflee- 
tions are not formally indulged in, every page bears 
of the writer is under the con- 
troul and guidance of a pious heart, In connection 
with this work, the.“ Pictorial. Palestine” was pub- 
lished, which is marked by the same characteristics. 
1845 appeared A Cronorapia of Bramoar 
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LITERATURE, in two large octavo volumes, containing 
each as much as would fill an ordinary folio. 
- And it certainly is a noble monument of learning 
dedicated to the illustration of the sources of our 
common Christianity, although, as it comprises the 
opinions of co-adjutors of various theological tenets, 
the views of the writers on some points, with all due 
care to avoid unnecessary intrusion, will sometimes 
appear such as neither Dr. Kitto, nor our readers 
can quite approve of. 

Perhaps to none of his literary schemes did Dr. 
Kitto give more solicitude than to the JouRNAL OF 
Sacorep Lirerature. He conceived the design long 
before he was able to carry it into effect; he gave to 
the execution of it much energy and labour, and he saw 
its success, gradual as it was, with a large measure of 
gratified affection. 

Dr. Kitto conducted it until he had overcome the 
difficulties of its early years, and then delivered over its 
management to the present editor, to use his own 
expression, “with great reluctance, and even with grief.” 
But a sedentary life had rendered it desirable that, for 
the highest use of his talents, he should lay aside some | 
of his arduous toils, and use his mental powers less 
intensely, The labour of such a work is very great, 
even if the editor should not employ his own pen to 
any extent. It is a labour of an anxious and harassing 
kind, returning as soon as completed with an iron in- 
flexibility, and leaving no escape from its arbitrary rule. 
With robust health such labour may be endured, but 
with less than that it cannot be performed without 
danger. In the case of Dr. Kitto, there is the cheer- 
ing thought, that of several duties drawing on his 
mental resources, he only relinquished that which en- 
tailed great exertion with but little present advantage, 
however much he might feel attached to it. 

Some years back, a continental University conferred 
on the editor of the “ Pictonal Bible” the degree of 
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D.D., as the highest expression of respect it was 
capable of bestowing. In Germany this degree is 
given to laymen, but in England it 1s exclusively ap- 
propriated to the clergy. This led to the very general 
impression among strangers, that Dr. Kitto is aclergy- 
man. Had he ever been disposed to take upon him 
the sacred office, his deafness would have prevented 
his doing so. In communion with the Church of 
England, he has embraced those outward means which 
his isolation from the living voice of men allows of, 
but further than this, his intercourse with the religious 
world has been by books alone. His communings 
have been with the mighty dead, in connection with 
the authors of the present age, but words proceeding | 
from human lips are lost to him, either for instruction © 


or sympathy. 

Woter Seen to a work which we are inclined to 
consider the most important of Dr. Kitto’s produe- 
tions—the Dairy Biste When we 
“ the most important, we mean in the whole extent 
of their influence and usefulness, and as constituting 
their author a popular Biblical writer. The plan of 
the work is a good one, allowing the author the most 
extensive range of subjects, and at the same time 
putting the results of his researches before the reader 
in & most convenient form. The single papers are 
short, and for the most part have an individual com- 
pleteness ; such as might be read thoughtfully in a 
quarter of an hour. 

We believe that these “ Bible Lllustrations’” enjoy 
the great honour of being carefully read, as well as 
extensively purchased—two proofs of the popularity 
of a work which do not always go together. There is 
a charm in the style and the matter, which makes the 
reader wish for more, and return to the volumes again 
after he has once perused them. This is high praise, 
and, in the case of works so eminently useful, the fact 
18 most pleasing and satisfactory. 
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A remarkable and important feature of the influence 
thus created is the fact, that the Bible has been used 
simultaneously with the “ Readings,” for the sake of 
the connection of the passages commented upon. We 
have seen the boy intently conning and comparing the 
two, and proceeding in the task as opportunity offered, 
until the store was exhausted. e have also seen 
the girl, with her intellect developing into womanhood, 
return Sunday after Sunday to take these volumes 
from the shelves, with a pleasure heightened as ac- 
quaintance became more familiar. 

We have found these volumes by Dr. Kitto subserve 
the purpose most to be sought after, in the chamber of 
sickness. The invalid has read them every word, with 
increasing pleasure, because they have been found to 
combine amusement and profit. Scripture characters 
and events are placed in a new light, and have thrown 
around them much drapery of a novel kind, derived 
from the vast stores of archeology, and of oriental 
manners. ‘Then, as in the Pictorial Bible before 


alluded to, while direct pious exhortation is not often 


introduced, its influence is everywhere felt, notwith- 
standing. The mind receives warning, instruction, or 


‘comfort, from the whole of the matter furnished for its 


benefit, and is imperceptibly improved, while amused 
and interested. | 

Further, we have had satisfactory proof that the 
“Daily Bible Illustrations’’ have fed the higher class 
of minds, and been highly suggestive to Christian 
ministers in relation to their pulpit labours. To give 
some little novelty to themes so often dwelt upon, is 
most desirable, and the wise preacher will seek not 


_ Only for new arguments, but also for new illustrations 


in his very frequent addresses to his hearers. The 


whole character of a discourse, in the estimation of the 


audience, is often formed from some little incident 
which, although bearing a very small value in relation 
to the truth to be taught, has a high one in fixing the 
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attention upon it. A skilful allusion to some histori- 
eal circumstance, the bringing into high relief some 
unobserved trait of character, or the exhibition of the 
light thrown on an obscure text, will often propitiate 
the listener, and gain the attention for less attractive 
matter. This will be found one characteristic of Dr. 
Kitto’s productions, that they are luminous with the 
illustrations we now refer to, as important to the pub- 
lic speaker on sacred themes. e cannot wonder 
therefore, that they should often be found in the 
libraries of clergymen, not for curiosity or ornament, 
but for active use, and we can confidently recommend 
them as: aids to that large and useful class of public 
instructors, 

The first thing which strikes us, on a careful in- 
spection of these volumes, is the varied erudition, 
which in a quiet and unobtrusive manner they display. 
Dr.- Kitto is furnished with all the varied learning- 
which is necessary to make an accomplished annotator 
of the Bible. His personal acquaintance with the 
scenes and the customs of the East, he derived from 
an acute observation on the objects which accident, 
apparently, permitted him to move among; but by 
his own industry he has added to this advantageous’ 
qualification for the labours of his life, the acquisition . 
of all that can complete what Divine Providence thus 
begun. The languages of the East, which exist only 
in the noble monuments of a past age; those now 
used by living men; and the tongues of literature in 
Europe are keys in his possession to unlock the 
treasures they contain. In addition to these advan- 
tages, there is an acquaintance with books, which pro- 
bably would never have been acquired had Dr. Kitto 
been able to hold more familiar intercourse with men, 
He knows where to look for what may answer the 
purpose of elucidating what is obscure, and height- 
ening the beauty of what is already fair to look 
upon. 
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This entire fitness for his task will occur to a 
thoughtful reader of his works. 

Intimately connected with this fitness, there is 
second trait, growing out of, and depending upon it— 
the trustworthiness of the information which he con- 


“veys. We never entertain a doubt about Dr. Kitto’s 


statements of fact, and, to a Biblical student, no 
feature of printed books can be more valuable. The 
works before us contrast strangely, in this respect, 
with others of some pretensions at the present day, 
which may be fit for captivating the ignorantly pious, 
but are entirely useless to the studious. There may 
be found statements not authenticated, though we have 
never met with any, for to err is human; but substan- 
tially, we confide thoroughly in the information brought 
before us in these volumes. When they undergo a 
revision by the author, and receive a standard form by 
his corrections, they will be a monument of sanctified 
learning not soon to be excelled in stability or beauty. 

We mention a third characteristic, they are every- 
where distinguished by an evangelical orthodoxy. Con- 
versant as the writer is with various schools of 
theology, and accustomed to look for facts in the 
writings of men who have departed from the truth of 
the Gospel, it is pleasant to see how entirely his spirit 
is untouched by the vagaries of eccentric genius, when 
it undertakes to search around the field of the Word 
of God. A meditative piety, fed by prayerful com- 
munion with the Scriptures, has kept the learned sub- 
ject of these observations erect where many have 
fallen ; or, to speak more correctly, he has maintained 
the proper posture of adoring dependence, where 
others have dared to look loftily, as though not need- 
ing humility or instruction. - 

May a life thus dedicated to the noblest purposes 
long be spared for future usefulness ! 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR, 


EVENING THE ERIGUTEENTH, 


Aug. Goon evening, Mr, Editor. I hope you enjoyed your 
continental trip. 

Ed. Thank you, Augustus, I spent a very pleasant time. 
How have you managed with the reviews in my absence ? 

Aug. -We have just looked at several books. But we have 
been away ourselves and have had little time to devote to 
criticism. 

Emm. Here are two memoirs, Mr. Editor. Biographies of 
two of the oldest contributors to our venerable Magazine—The 
Rev. R. H. Suepuerp* and Mrs, SHerwoop. 

Ed. Ah, Mr. Shepherd began to write very carly. In the volume 
for 1807, I find several papers signed “ R. H.8.,” and he continued 
to the last to afford his valued assistance to the pages of this 
miscellany. He subscribed from the first volume to his death, 
and recommended it constantly to his young friends, One of his 
sons, writing to me, says, “ You had his best wishes and prayers 
for the success of your valuable publication.” . A notice of Mr. 
Shepherd’s death has already appeared in our Magazine (in 
August, 1850), 

Emm. What a long time has elapsed before the publication 
of the Memoir. | 

Ed. For various reasons, as stated in the preface. The narra- 
tive is brief, and describes the “even tenor” of a quiet Christian 
course; blessed by God in his ministry, happy in his relation- 
ship to society and the church, and truly valued by his man 
friends. In this small volume will be found letters from such 
men as Scott, Newton, Richmond, and Henry Blunt; men who 
were not afraid to call a dissenting minister their friend, and 


were not ashamed of the intimacy. “Old Humphrey” has 
recorded his judgment of Mr. Shepherd in a letter to one of 
his sons. 

Emm. Do let me see it, sir, 1 am so partial to “Old 
Humphrey.” 

Avg. As Emmeline is not alone in this partiality, it might 
be as well to give this letter to our readers. 


Ed. With great pleasure. It is as follows :— 


FROM OLD HUMPHREY. 
“My DEAR Sir, ‘June 24th, 1853. 


“ | have been.to that lovely garden of death, the Cemetery at 
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| 

| Norwood, paying another pilgrimage to the resting-place of your 
| honoured father. On such occasions the past comes over us, and 
| brings with it vivid remembrances that awaken our sensibilities, 
| and rekindle our affections. While standing over the grave of 
| my departed friend, and plucking a daisy from its flowery sod, 
| the sun was shining thereon, the fresh breeze was blowing, the 
| throstle and blackbird were melodiously singing, starlings were 
| 


flying around the battlements of the church, and peace and tran- 
quillity reigned around. 
“A cemetery is a fit place for quiet thoughts and solemn mus- 
ings of the mind, and especially is it a place for recalling to our 
remembrance the more striking points of character of oa of our 
relations and friends as may there be slumbering. As I looked 
| . » @m the head-stone of your departed father, and read, graven 
‘te +. thereon, the simple but expressive and suitable allusion to him, 
t in the words, ‘OA, to grace how great a debtor,’ | could not but 
take a backward glance at our acquaintance with each other. | 
48 “ My first interview with him was at a dinner-table, where a | 
7) literary party shared, with the more substantial provision of their 
iat hospitable host, a mental banquet of more than common gratifi- 
cation. - Your father was on that occasion a liberal contributor - 
to the general hoard of enjoyment ; and I could not but remark, 
that I never remembered to have met one more highly gifted with 
the power of clothing happy thoughts in happy words. The rich- 
i ness, variety, and oS of his language, as well as the ease» 
and celerity with which, when repeated the same 
a sentiment in different words, much surprised me; subsequent 
| intercourse only set this talent in a stronger light, so that the 
i. impression made on my mind, in this respect, the first hour of 
if our acquaintance, was retained to the last. 
i. “Often have I noticed the affection he manifested for Mrs. 
| ‘ Shepherd, and the different members of his family, always put- 


i ting them in favourable attitudes when opportunity occurred. 
Again and again have I observed him listening to your remarks, 
or to those of your ‘antiquarian’ brother, or kind-hearted sister, 
| with as much attention and respect as if he had been young, and 
you had been adorned with gray hairs. I never could exactly, 
understand how it was that I felt so free from restraint, so com- 
letely at home with one who inspired me with so much reverence; 
tg ut it must, I sup have been owing to his affectionate kindness. 
“ Philip of Maberly has elegantly written concerning the amen- 
ity of the prophet Susan, ‘Whilst his solemn rebuke turned 


back the messengers of Ahaziah, and like a flaming sword waved 
between them and “the God of Ekron,” his simple words drew 
after him, with cords of love, the ploughmen of Abelmeholah.' 
Much of this amenity, this simplicity of mind, have I met with 
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in Christian ministers ; and no small portion of it characterised 
your father, though ever ready to buckle on his armour, and 
fight under the banner of his Leader and his Lord. 

“While a pilgrim on earth, your father ever kept his eye on 
heaven. The future was ever present with him. His letters, 
notes, and communications to me had this mark upon them— 
while alluding to things temporal, he never forgot those that are 
spiritual and eternal. It mattered not how humorous they were, 
how redundant, or how talented, for the humour, the redundancy, 
and the talent were continually, as it were, trodden under foot by 
some closing weighty Christian exhortation, suggestion, or remark. 
He might be said, by the language of his lips and his pen, always 
to be building Christian temples, and the top-stone, the Redeemer, 
was sure to be ‘ brought in with shouting.’ 

“ There was an earnest sincerity in his attachment to the sacred 
Scriptures. He seemed to me to attach a solemn and peculiar 
significancy to every chapter he read, and every text that he 
quoted; and again and again has he impressed me, by his re- 
marks, with a deeper reverence for God’s Holy Word. Ever 
anxiously solicitous for the honour of his Divine Master, he would 
have the Saviour here, there, and everywhere; He must always 
be the Alpha and the Omega, ruling and reigning as ‘ the Lord 
of lords, and the King of kings.’ | 

“ What his infirmities and less loveable qualities were I cannot 
tell, for it so happened that I seemed to visit him in his sunniest 
seasons. Towards me there was always manifested by him the 
cheerfulnees of unaffected pleasure—the ‘ flare up,’ if I may speak 
s0 familiarly, of a friendly and affectionate spirit. I used, now 
and then, intentionally to excite him, by playfully taking up an 
argument the reverse of his known opinion, and then he came 
forth as an armed man to the battle, and we waged the war of 
words together. His — my ingenuity, and resources in ar- 
gument were striking. reat was his complacency when our 
weapons were laid aside, and he was acknowledged the victor. 
I do believe that he liked and loved me the better for the con- 
tention. 

“You have, my dear Sir, too much affection for your honoured 
parent, and too great a respect for his memory, to require from 
me any apology for these remarks. I always fancied that I saw 
more in my departed friend than other people saw ; when alive 
I loved him, and now he is called away 2 oan his memory. 
With my kindest remembrance to Mrs, Shepherd, 


“ Believe me to be, my dear Sir, 
“ Yours sincerely and affectionately, 
“G, M.” 
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Emm. Here is dear Mrs. SHerwoon’s Memorr.* I have 
read it through with no little enthusiasm. My earliest recollec- 
tions of the ‘‘ Youths’ Magazine” are connected with her as a 
contributor. 

Ed. Noone has occupied a position similar to the one she 
filled as a writer for the young. Her unaffected style; her 
genuine heart-breathed piety, interwoven with the story, and not 
clumsily stuck into it, as in some religious tales ; her thorough 
acquaintance with the world, and at the same time her intimate 
knowledge of the sweetest scenes of domestic life; and her 
charming vividness of description forcing upon the reader a con- 
viction of truthfulness ;—these are features of a line of author- 
ehip in which she has been unsurpassed, and, I think, unequalled. 
A memoir of such an authoress, especially one chiefly autobio- 
graphical, will be read with avidity by every one who has been 
charmed by her numerous works. 

Emm. Yet I have been a little disappointed. I expected to 
find more abot her books. The memoir is more about herself 
as a private person, than as an authoress. I do not mean that 
this is not extremely interesting; but I should like another 
volume, devoted to her literary life. As she has left behind an 
autobiography extending to fifteen volumes, I am sure her 
daughter can furnish a supplemental volume, and this would be 
eagerly welcomed. 

Ed. We need not advise our readers to buy or borrow this 
memoir; they will be sure to do it. To provide, however, some 
account for those who can neither buy nor borrow, we promise 
them a sketch or two in our coming numbers. 

Mrs. M. Was not Mrs. Sherwood unsound, at least, in the 
latter part of her life ? 

Ed, In the “ Monk of Cimies,” and in a volume of “ 7 
Milner,” some sentiments are glanced at, scarcely expressed, 
which one cannot approve of. They probably mark a slight 
failure in mental grasp, such as advanced age may be expected to 
produce. But Mrs. Sherwood by no means deserved the indig- 
nation with which many good, but hasty people, tried to brand 
her as a heretic; nor was it fair to condemn all her writings for 
some errors detected in volumes composed in the decline of life. 
No one can read this memoir without being convinced of her 
clear and strong evangelical piety. 

Aug. We must reserve this pile of books for our next meet- 
ing. Don’t forget, sir, to_let us have the particulars of your 
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The Youths’ Magazine. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ANTWERP. 


oF was favourably impressed by the general ap- 

pearance of this antique city. It has a cleanly, 

quiet, thriving look, as if every body did his own work 

and minded his .own business. The splendid docks, 

affording accommodation for 2,000 ships, speak 
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well for its maritime commerce. Its manufactories 
of silk, ite sugar refineries, and its lace works, fur- 
nish no little aw eta to its bustling artisans. 


asantse seem simple, industrious, stead 
¥Fiemish demureness. I admired the handsome lace 
, with their singular lappels. I did not admire 
the strange bonnets of the market-women, with their 
fronts of an inch wide; nor did I think the wooden 
shoes very elegant, nor their clatter very musical. 
I admired the fine architecture, the capriciously 
0 six seven stories high, tapering up to 
a pinnacle, and their fronts adorned wit 
riant tracery which characterises the buildings erected 


the splendid churches. Probably no place/in 
Europe is so rich in magnificent ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, embellished by the most remarkable works of 
. Antwerp is enriched by the best ions of 
Rubens and Van Dyck, and other great masters who 
were natives of the city. I entered the cathedral, 
ving feasted my eye on its beautiful Gothic spire, 
& new feast within. The fine proportions, 


exquisite paintings by Rubens, the Gothic stalls, 
the carved it, contri- 
ened, to aid that appeal to the senses which 
Rome to present to her votaries. , 


St. Jaques is an imposing looking church. It con- 
tains many precious works in sculpture and painting. 
“Its richness of decoration is quite dazzling. I-saw 


j 
‘as 
> 
a aders Dy the Spaniards, present themselves in 
‘ 
¥ such picturesque groups, that one is quite ready to 
"ive the irregt construction of the city. 
4 - 
‘ 
| 
< 
muvens and altarpiece, Yan Dyck’s picture 0 
‘ the crucifixion, and Duquesnoy’s le statue of the 
| Virgin. Close to St. Paul's church I found a htful 
“attempt to represent to the eye the torments of pur- 
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Lost souls could-be seen through iron-barred 
windows, with rs faces, in imploring attitudes. 
Above was the Virgin despatching  succour, The 
coarse manner in which this horrible scene is executed, 
must disgust all persons but the low and vulgar. . It 


contrasts greatly with the numerous intings of great 
in the church. I have not time to. 


describe the other churches. beget 

But how was I impressed in a religious pom of 

view? By no means favourably. The peop I dis- 

covered to be ignorant and superstitious ; under the 
leasant surface 1 learned that gross immorality too 

tale to 


lay; the numerous “ drunkeries ” had their 
On the Sunday evening I saw thousands 
ing to and coming from a suburban festival, held in 
th of “St. Job.’ At this feast I was informed 
that the most awful scenes could be witnessed. 
If splendid and pompous religious ceremonies could 
make people religious, the Antwerp citizens would be 
models of devoutness, It was during the month of 
May that I was there, and the Masses were more 
numerous and imposing than usual. I saw crowds of 
devotees, market women with their baskets, soldiers, 
fashionable ladies, priests, kneeling on their, praying 
chairs, with eyes fixed intently on the image 0 the 
Virgin ; their lips moving, and m many cases, I doubt 
not, their hearts joining in this exercise of devotion. 
They seemed in earnest. 1 felt sure they were, for 
they were getting their. souls saved, and the most 
thoughtless might well be earnest then,..As they 
rose their and left the Churches, droppi 
curteey to some altar by the way, generally 
a very complacent look upon their faces, as if they had 
done some excellent thing, and might now go back to 
their marketings, or their frivolities, with a very easy 


conscience. 
As it was the month sacred to Mary, there was more 
devotion than usual. one crooked. old 
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woman, resembling, in her cloak and hood, a little 
round ball, that made a grave pilgrimage to all the 
Churches. She was too poor to pay a centime for a 
chair, and generally placed herself on a bench near 
the door, where she went through some brief series of 
prayers; when these were over she hobbled off to 
some other Church, to go through the same vain re 
titions. 1 suppose many others did the same; but 
this poor old cripple was more conspicuous through 
her deformity, and so especially attracted my notice in 
the different mass houses. 

And as it was Mary’s month, there were pretty 
erections of flowers, candles, and ornaments, arranged 
very artistically in all the Churches. They reminded 
me of some floricultural exhibition. The Virgin 
crowned stood at the top, and the tawdry wax doll in 
her blue satin dress was the object of many a devout 
look. It was while I stood among some groups of 

uiet, serious looking men and women, wondering how 
the mind could feed its spiritual cravings by such 
childish shows, that a number of children approached. 
Most. of them were dressed in white, with Scend blue 
sashes, and their heads surrounded with wreaths of 
white roses. Many of these little girls were very 
pretty, and might have passed for English children ; 
' and their happy, excited looks made their prettiness 
still more attractive. Their governess advanced to an 
old priest, who stood in front of the Virgin’s altar, and 
presented him with a tall, wax candle, six feet long: 
“in honour of our Lady.’’ This was gravely received, 
and quickly lighted and placed on a pedestal. The 
little girls then advanced and presented bouquets of 
flowers, which were affixed to the candle. The priest 
then questioned one or two of them, and subsequently 
gave each child an engraved card, with pictures 
relating to the Virgin. Two children, beautifully 
dreussl. then came forward, and while the priest bent 


in private prayer, scattered rose leaves all around him. 


| 
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The effect was striking, and the old men and women 
looked on admiringly ; thinking, perhaps, that these 
were little angels come down to do honour to “ the 
Queen of Heaven,” 

The little angels were, however, rather earthly, as I 
judged from the angry and scornful looks which I 
saw exchanged. by some of the girls during this cere- 
mony. One or two looked very conceited, and walked 
from the priest to their chairs in a lofty manner. 

I could not regard them without much pity. I 
thought how these dear children would grow up with 
exaggerated notions of the Virgin, and how diffeult 
would be the attempt, even supposing it should be 
made, to destroy the Mariolatry which had grown with 
their growth, and strengthened with their strength. 
What would be their future, when the teaching of their .. 
present was such as this P— 


“ Happy children of a Mother dear, 
Now your joyful songs repeat ; 
Come to Mary’s altar near, 
Kneeling lowly at her feet. 


** See! the month of our Mother, 
Comes sweetly again ; 
In her sanctuary sound we 
Our loving refrain. 


“Tender Mary, Mother dear, 
To thee.our choicest flowers belong ; 
Tender Mary, Mother dear, 
Accept our hearts, accept our song.” 


What must be the influence on the minds and 
morals of the teaching of Popery? I asked this 
question very frequently. An answer was given to it, 
bY a fact related by a Protestant lady in Antwerp. 
She said, “I met Madame , the other day, and 
she said she. had just been to her annual confession 


6 IMPRESSIONS OF ANTWERP. 


and she described the pleasure of feeling that all her 
sins were absolved, and that now she could begin again 
She assigned as the cause of English han 8 looking 
so grave and serious, the influence of Protestantism. 
She said, ‘ You English people always feel that your 
sins are resting upon you, and so as you do not get rid 
of them, as we do, by confession to a priest, the bur- 
den of them prevents your being gay and vivacious as 
Belgians can afford to be.’” 
Now, what a religion is this! How blinding and 
hardening to all conscience, how weakening to all 
right principle, and how auxiliary to all evil practices! 
Popery makes it easy to sin. No wonder then that — 
Popery should be everywhere. No wonder. that 
Popery trod the streets in the shape of multitudes of 
worldly looking priests. No wonder that Popery 
stared at youdrom street corners, in the glances of 
variously carved and coloured and dressed images of 
the Virgin, before which oil lamps dimly burned. 

No wonder! No, I did not wonder when I heard 
that the Virgin disliked gas lamps, and that when 

tried to burn gas in her honour, the light invaria- 
bly went out, showing that was decidedly primi- 
tive in her tastes, and much preferred oil! I was pre- 
pared to find anything credited by a populace that 
worshipped a creature more than the Creator, and 
= -_ honour to a woman, which is only due to the 
esus. 


Thinking you may like to see what the children are 
taught to sing in praise of the “ Mother dear,” I sub- 
jom a “ Cantique,” which I purchased in. Brussels. 

Hrvrevx enfants d'une Mare chérie, 
Dans vos transports unissez-vous ; 
Venez, venez & l'autel de Marie; 
Tous ses pieds prosternons-nons. 


Du mois de notre Mére — 
Voici venir le doux retour; 
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Parons son sanctuaire ; 
Répétons nos refrains d’amour ; 
Tendre Marie, Mare chérie, 

Nous t’offrons nos premiéres fleurs; — 
Tendre Marie, chérie, 
Reoois nos ehants, regois nos cours. 


Nous avons vu briller la douce aurore 


Qu’ appelaient nos soupirs, nos vooux ; 
Du Ciel sur nous vont reposer encore 


Les beinfaita, les dons précienx, 
Du mois de notre Mére, ete. 


Vhiver de éa glagante 
N’enchaine plus le cours des flots, 

Et le ruisseau de la claire fontaine 
Arrose nos champs de ses eaux. 


Du mois de notre Mare, ete. 


Aux noirs autans, compagnons des orages, 
Enfin succddent les zéphyrs : 
 L’astré du jour s’éléve sans nuages, 


3 _ Du mois de notre Mare, etc. 


Du pliis beau miois Pagréable présence 
Sotidain rappelle le bonheur ; 

Il apparait, et partout l’espérance 
Vérse un batime consolateur. 


Du mois de notre Mare, etc. 
- Pour vous bénir la riante nature, 
Vierge, nous offre ses trésors ; 
Les champs ont pris leur plus riche parure, 
Les oiseaux leurs joyeux secords. 


Du mois de notre Mare, etc, 
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Nous que ton cwur, Mére tendre et chéric, 
de l'amour le plus doux, 

Nous reviendrons chaque jour, 6 Marie, 
Redire tes beinfaits pour nous. 


Du mois de notre Mére, ete. 


Nous reviendrons au lever de l’aurore 
A tes pieds déposer nos fleurs, 

Et si du temps la main les décolore 
Prods de toi resteront nos cours. 


Du mois de notre Mare 
Voici venir le doux retour ; 
Parons son sanctuaire : 
Répétons nos refrains d’amour ; 
Tendre Marie, Mére chérie, 
Nous t’offrons nos premidres fleurs ; 
Tendre Marie, Mére chérie, 
Regois nos chants, regois nos cours. 


I left Antwerp, grateful for a clearer light, a purer 
faith, and a more spiritual order of worship. Yet, | 
feared, that in our own Protestant land, there were 
many who joined to the profession of a pure and 
Scriptural creed, as thorough a dependance upon their 
own righteousness, as if they trusted to the efficacy 
of paternosters, or thought ave-marias would open 
heaven. I feared also, that there were many who did 
not put as much heart into their Protestant forms of 
worship, as the Antwerp people did into their Popish 
rites. Surely, the ignorant and misguided Papists will 
condemn them in the judgment, God grant you and 


I, dear reader, may not be among such nominal Protes- 
tants. 


M. W. 
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BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ HOME LIFE.” 


In Two Chapters.—Chapter J. 


Grertruprk Hayrwoop was an orphan, and an heiress—two 
great misfortunes; for the one made her independent of control, 
and the other made her independent of labour; and she would 
have been much better had she been subjected to both. She lost 
her parents just at the age, when, humanly yy. she most 
needed them ; when she was old enough to refuse the guidance 
of others, and yet not wise enough to guide herself. Had her 
mother lived, her powerful influence would have overcome some 
faults, and have prevented others; but a meek, timid, peace- 
loving aunt, and an invalid uncle, destitute too of any real 
authority over her, were not exactly the sort of relatives to effect 
any improvement in her character, 

Accustomed to have her “own way” in everything, Gertrude 
became, as might be expected, very selfish ; she made her own 
comfort the centre-point around which all her thoughts and 
wishes and purposes revolved, Naturally gentle and amiable, 
however, this regard for “self”’ seldom disgusted a stranger, or 
slight acquaintance ; she was generally deemed by them a quiet, 
inoffensive girl, whose handsome features and well-stored purse 
gained many attentions which would never have been hers with- 
out them. ‘There was nothing angular about Gertrude’s disposi- 
tion ; a quiet indifference to the welfare of others, not any open 
injustice towards them, marked her conduct ; she liked her Friends 
very well, but she was so engrossed with her own little concerns, 
that she really had not much time to think about them, 

And, in addition to this selfish habit of mind, or rather arising 
out of it, there was an indolence about her which, had she felt 
so inclined, would not have allowed her to exert herself in the 
behalf of those around her. She disliked work; she avoided 
trouble; her plan was to glide down the stream of life as smoothly 
as she could, Listless and dreamy, she wanted something to 
rouse her, to give her an energizing motive, to force her into 
activity. Had she been obliged to work daily for her living, she 
would have been more useful, as well as much happier than she 
was. For, after all her self-indulgence—nay, because of it, dear 
reader— Gertrude was not really happy. She possessed, it is true, 
ease, wealth, and luxury ; but she also possessed a moral nature, 
and physical comforts could not meet its necessities, nor satisfy 
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its claims; and therefore she was always dissatisfied, and in want 
of something, she could not tell what. Was it religion ? do you 
ask. Well, I scarcely know what to say in pry ; for Gertrude 
certainly did not imagine she wanted that; she thought and 
believed that she was already a Christian; and I am not sure 
that I have any right to affirm she was mistaken. Selfishness 
and indolence may not seem, perhaps, quite compatible with 
discipleship to Jesus Christ ; and yet, if all selfish and indolent 
persons were to be struck off the list of Christians, I am seriously 
afraid, that the list: would be very much shortened, Besides, 
for some months at least, previous to the period which I am 
about to describe, Gertrude’s ideas and feelings on the most 
sacred and important of subjects, had certainly undergone a 
great change. You shall hear in what way. 

The clergyman on whose ministry Gertrude and her aunt 
usually attended, was ill on one occasion, and a stranger supplied 
his place. His sermon made a deep impression on Gertrude, It 
showed her, her need of a Saviour, and convinced her of Christ’s 
willingness to save all who came to Him. She listened, and 
believed, and trusted. From that day there was a difference in 
her feelings; her carelessness was exchanged for thoughtful 
inquiry; and she not only saw, like Mary, that “one thing is 
needful,’ but like her, she also chose the good part, and sat at 
Christ’s feet, that she might learn of Him. 

And yet, Gertrude was selfish and indolent! 

Do you shake your head at this, dear reader, and are you dis- 

sed to doubt the reality of those convictions which could have 
eft her thus? Iam glad of it, because your hesitancy assures 
me that you have never known from your own experience the 
possibility of so anomalous a position as Gertrude’s; that 
your religion is too practical and consistent to excite in any one 
the suspicion which you indulge respecting hers. It is well; it 
ought to be so with all professed Christians; but we must 
remember that wrong habits and principles are not rooted from 
the heart so easily or so quickly as the weeds from your gardens. 
And that is sometimes a long and difficult task ; especially, when 
the undiscerning eye has not yet learnt to recognize them as 
weeds. Gertrude was an intelligent and accomplished young 
lady ; she knew a great deal more than many of her own age 
and sex; but she knew very little of the evils which lurk within 


us, of her own besetting sins. 
One dull moting, when the sky looked leaden and the air 
felt heavy, Ge#@™pile stood at the window, watching the dreary 


aspect of things oat-of-doors. There was a resemblance between 
the weather and her own feelings, for she was more than usually 
weary and discontented, She had just finished reading a popular 
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story, the melancholy termination of which was by no means 
calculated to raise her spirits; she had nothing particular to 
occupy her during the remainder of the day ; and a slight head- 
ache, magnified and increased by constantly brooding over it, 
did not help to improve her temper. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Gertrude to herself, “how languid and 
depressed I am this morning! People talk about the ss pms 
of life, but I am sure, to me it is full of discomforts. I am not 
happy; I seldom am. I have so little to amuse me, or interest 
me; the house is dull; the grounds are dull; every body is 
dull. I want livelier sock’ think, and change of air; and 
then, perhaps I shall feel better. Ah, how little any one knows 
what I have to bear ! 

“And then, there’s that tiresome George coming home to- 
morrow. What I shall do when he’s here, I don’t know; he is 
enough to worry anybody out of their life. It is too bad, so 
weak and nervous as I am, to be plagued with such a boy!” 

Overwhelmed by the thought of this impending trial of her 
patience, Gertrude was silent, and gazed moodily out of the win- 
dow, without, in fact, seeing anything. And it must be con- 
fessed that the prospect of Master George’s company was not 
very inviting. He banged the doors, and stamped up and down 
stairs as if he were trying their strength; laughed loudly, talked 
rubbish, and was very fond of playing little practical jokes on his 
mother and cousin, And the more Gertrude was annoyed b 
his ungentlemanly habits, the more he persisted in them. He 
had given her grievous offence, too, about a year ago, when he 
had sent to her a nonsensical epistle, with the alteration of a 
letter in her name on the cover. Instead of H he had written 
W, and the address therefore read as “Miss Wayward.” Ger- 
trude was highly displeased at this piece of impertinence, 
especially when George, upon being aed with the crime, after 
sundry lame efforts to attribute it to a mistake upon her part 
from the similarity of his style in forming those letters, merrily 
owned that he had wilfully made the substitution, because he 
thought it was so much more appropriate to her character! Could 
anything have been more provoking ? 

And now he was going to be at home for five or six weeks, 
Indulged by his father, and doted upon by his mother, they each 
thought there never was such a Sicer, handsome, bright tem- 

red boy as their George, and they did their best to spoil him. 

tis no great wonder that a sensitive young lady like Gertrude, 
shrank from his midsummer advent, 

The opening of her room door roused Gertrude from her 
pensive reverie. Her aunt came in and chatted for a few minutes 
about the housemaid’s lover, and the cook’s extravagance, and the 
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new inmates of the adjoining residence, little conscious that the 
uninterested niece was wishing all the time that she could have 
her room to herself, and that she might be spared the trouble of 
listening to such vulgar topics, Kind-hearted, although not 
very intellectual aunt Mordaunt! she had left her little domestic 
employment in the housekeeper’s room, on purpose that she 
might cheer Gertrude up a little by her conversation, and thus 


revent her feeling so lonely, Our deeds are not always estimated — 


their motives, 

“Oh, Gertrude,” said her aunt, as she got up to return to her 
work, “what dress will you wear this afternoon at Mrs, Wilson's?” 

“] don’t intend to go,” answered Gertrude, “I am not at all 
woll to-day, and cannot take the trouble of making myself 
agreeable fo her commonplace guests; last time L went waa 
quite worn-out with their insipidities,” 

“But she will be so disappointed, Gertrude,” 

"Not if you are there, aunt, What te the use of my going if 
don't enjoy Wis 

Ali, Geetrude had yet to learn, aa perhapa you have, dear 
miler, Hint ie not, or rather ought not to be the 
thief of 

"Oh, Gertrude!" exelaimed her aunt, declare almost 
forgotton to tell you that met De, Mtherington thie morniiig, 
when | wae out shopping,” 

"Te he here?" asked Gert ride, int 

" Yoa, he arrived late last night, on some unexpected business, 
and he sets off for the continent to-morrow, lie would have 
called on you some time to-day if he possibly could; but he is 
staying at Mrs, Wilson’s, she is his sister-in-law, you remember ; 
and she told him that you were coming to visit here this after- 
noon, and that he would be able to see you then. So my love, 
do go if you can, for I know he would like to see you, and I am 
sure you would be pleased to meet him.” 

** Well aunt, I willtry,” answered Gertrude, a little more com- 
placently, “perhaps, if I lie down for half an hour or so, I shall 
get rid of my headache, and feel stronger.” 

Her aunt went back to her preserves, and Gertrude lay down 
on the sofa. She was as wishful now as she had been reluctant, 
to go to the party, for she had a very pleasing remembrance of 
Dr. Etherington, whom she had not met for some years. He 
had attended her mother, who was one of his early friends, 
during her last illness, and Gertrude felt an esteem and liking 
for every one who had in any way ministered to the comfort of 
that beloved parent. She wanted also to see whether Dr. Ether- 
ington thought that she resembled her mother in personal 
appearance. Her own opinion was that she did, but then, she 
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might easily be mistaken. To be sure, her aunt always said that 
there was a strong likeness between them, but who had any 
respect for aunt Mordaunt’s judgment? Therefore, to Mrs, 
Wilson's Gertrude decided and agreed to go; the headache— 
most accommodating things headaches are-—opportunely 
and Gertrude, dressed as she always was, with lady-like elegance 
and simplicity, accompanied her aunt to the despised party, It 
was not a large, nor yet a stylish party; and Gertrude, with her 
accustomed want of interest in ordinary individuals, was begin- 
ing to feel tired of the company, when fortunately, Dr. Ethering- 
ton joined them, | 

Dr, Etherington was a pleasant, intelligent looking man, with 
quiet, refined manners, who saw a great deal more than he ap- 
wured to notice, and had many thoughts respecting those around 
om to whickhe did not choose to give expression, He had 
road Geortrude’s character long before they separated that 
evening; certainiy, before ashe had herself read it, 

As soon we he entered the room, he hastened to apeak to Mrs, 
and her niece, and maniioated great pleasure in seeing 
Gertrude again, 

“Tow much you have grown elnee we met!” he aald with 
the latter y cortainiy should nob have 
you had imet you elaewhere, except,” he added 
“from your likeness to your dear mamnay is Indeed 
etriking; could almost have faneled at the frat glance, that it 
wae Mrs, Ilayward instead of yourself, sitting here,” 

Gertrude looked gratified. “IT always thought,” she said, 
“that | was like mamma, but I believe I am not so tall as she 
was,” 
‘‘No;"’ replied the doctor, “nor yet,” he thought to himself, 
“so happy looking ;"’ but when he spoke this sentence aloud, it 
was transformed into “nor yet so rosy-looking. I don’t like 
such pale cheeks as these, 1 am afraid you think too much. 
Your aunt,’—Mrs. Mordaunt had moved to another part of the 
room to discuss the merits of a new knitting-pattern—* your 
aunt tells me, that you are fonder of sitting still than of moving 
about.” 

“So Iam,” answered Gertrude, “but if I were not, there is 
nothing at home to induce me to move about.” 

“What impels Mrs. Mordaunt then ?” asked he, smiling. 

“My aunt, oh, she is a thorough housewife,” said Gertrude, a 
little disdainfully, “she is quite in her element when she is 
making pastry, and scolding the servants, and arranging and dis- 
arranging one room after the other; but my taste does not lie 
that way.” 

“Then you should take more exercise in the open air,” 
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“ T hate walking,” answered Gertrude, ‘‘especially without an 
object, and I seldom have one.” 

“ Make one, then,” he said, cheerfully ; “ can’t you pay some 
morning visits ?” 

* There is h anybody, with the exception of Mrs, Wilson 
and Mrs. Bertrend, to visit around us; only a few elderly ladies 
besides, and some regular gossips ; there is nothing to be gained 
from such acquaintances.”’ 

“ Yes there is,” said the doctor, “there is change of scene and 
‘thought, if there be nothing else. Almost any society, provided 
it be not positively injurious, is better than too much solitude 
and inactivity. A few romping children, for instance, are very 
beneficial at times.” 

Gertrude smiled, but it was the smile of amusement, not of 
Le “T am sure I could not bear the noise of children,” she 
said, “my nerves are not st enough. Why, there is m 
cousin George, I quite from school 
-he makes the it; and I 
am e to anywhere out of his way.” 

“ He has hig spirits, I suppose, like most school boys when 

are let loose.’ 
And mine are generally rather low, said Gertrude, “ so that 
‘we do not at all suit eachother. I cannot do with much bustle; 
Tam easily excited, and a little thing soon u me.” 
“ Your aunt is a very quiet companion, I should think.” 
“She is too quiet,” said Gertrude, “and although she is very 
to me, we have not many ideas in common. Her time, 
too, is very much occupied, for uncle seldom leaves his room.”’ 

* Do you ever sit with him ?” 

_ “Bometimes, but not often, for he is very irritable and im- 
patient ; besides, I find asick room so depressing to my feelings.” 

“And they are easily depressed, I imagine,” remarked the 
“ Yes, indeed,” said Gertrude, apparently rather pleased than 
“otherwise, that Dr. Etherington thought “a “I was never of 6 
lively, sanguine temperament, like some persons, and I think I 
grow worse in this respect instead of better.” 
oa marvel that,” thought the doctor, “ with your mode of 


“T have you see that interests me,” continued Ger- 
trude, “nothing that I really care about. wish I lived in 
ta shadow from mere emma.” 

e playfully, but her remarks had more 
them than the. dcster liked, He put on a grave, 
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air, and then said in a frank, pleasant tone, “I think, before I go, 


you must let me prescribe for you.” 

Their conversation was then interrupted, but it was renewed 
in towards the close of the evening, when .Gertrude and Dr. 
erington took a few turns round the garden, not so much for 

the pu of enjaring the cool evening air, as of talking about 
Gertrude’s mother. rtrude had frequently longed to hear 
od some account of her mother’s last hours, and this wish had be- 
come stronger since she had felt a deeper interest in religious 
things, for she knew that her mother was a lovely, exemplary 
Christian. Mrs. Hayward had died abroad, when on a visit to 
some distant relatives for the sake of her health, and Dr, Ether- 
ington was the only English, and the only Christian friend who 
was with her then; consequently, Gertrude hoped to gather 
many precious little reminiscences from his lips.. She had of 
course heard several particulars of the sad event, but it was just 
after its occurrence, when she was too young to understand them, 
or appreciate their value. 
er expectations were not disappoin . Etherington 
was a man of sterling and duping piety, and his simple and 
minute narrative brought the tears to Gertrude’s eyes, and the 
bright flush to her cheeks. When he had finished his touching 
recital, and Gertrude, deeply affected, was expressing her 
for the loss of such a parent, he gently reminded we of t 
heavenly and better Friend, who never leaves his children; and 
of the cheering anticipation we have of an everlasting re-union 
with those whom we love. 
Gertrude sighed. “ Ah,” she said, “if I were quite sure that 
I should meet mamma again.” : | 
If you trust in that Saviour in whom she trusted,” hegan 
Dr. Etherington, encouragingly, 
“Yes, I know that,” interrupted Gertrude, “and I think T do 
trust in Him, but my mind is so dark and clouded; my hopes 
a te tg uncertain ;-I find but little joy and peace in 
ng.’ 
_ “Then shall we know if we follow om to know the Lord,” 
pias recaps her kind friend ; “you must not be disco ; the 
twilight comes before the perfect daylight! look simply to Christ 
and strive to do his will, and then you need not fear.’ 
A servant came 
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Gertrude thanked him, and they parted. She had full confidence 
in Dr. Etherington’s medical skill, for he was acknowledged to 
be very clever ; and he was well acquainted with her constitution, 
having attended her from her infancy. we 

The next morning, as Gertrude sat alone after breakfast, 
reading, the housemaid came in with a letter for her, which Dr, 
Etherington’s servant had just brought. ‘“ Oh,” said Gertrude 
to herself, “I suppose it is the prescription which he promised 
me.” 

She opened the envelope, and glanced at the contents. While 


doing so her colour rapidly changed; she looked surprised, and 
then angry ; and the next minute, the unfortunate sheet of paper 
was thrown indignantly across the table. 


THE PURPOSES OF LIFE, 


A pELicaTe shell, thrown upon the banks of time 
by the ocean of eternity, a vessel on the ocean, a ten- 
der plant, a stately tree, a bubble, the grains of sand 
in an hour glass—such are a few of the similies often 
used as descriptive of man’s life on earth. And by 
one, who, endowed with the poet's purest, noblest 
attribute, truth, has touched with no trembling hand 
the poet’s harp, life is beautifully compared to a little 
path, chequered with sunshine and shadow; here soft 
and mossy, there rugged and thorny—on either side 
trees, plants, and flowers; some fair and good, others 
deceitful and poisonous—narrow at its commencement, 
and widening by degrees, until, in the gloom of the 
overhanging juniper and cypress trees, it stops at the 
door of death, the portal of the grave. 

But the brief space of time which is allotted to man 
in this world, has never been more accurately pictured 
than in the words of St. James: “ What is your life ? 
It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away.” 
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Of the principle of rn within us how little do 
we understand; why it should be so entirely beyond 
our control, why at our birth we should receive, and 
at our death resign it involuntarily, is incomprehen- 
sible. We can neither fathom its mystery, nor grasp 
its reality, ‘I'his only is it given us to know, that the 
Triune God, having formed man of the dust of the 
earth, after the heavenly image, “ breathed into him 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul;’’ 
and that while this Divine essence animates our mor- 
tal frame, so long we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

But not alone that we should enjoy for a time this 
state of consciousness, and then return to the earth 
whence we were taken, was this first gift bestowed on — 
us; else were our existence aimless, and by reason 
only should we be superior to the beasts that perish. 
Life is an unfinished state; it is a period of longing, 
yearning, seeking for a something in the future to sup- 
ply the want of which every one is conscious in the 
sama it is a time of restlessness and unsatisfied 
desire, Each of us has some object in view, towards 
the attainment of which every effort is directed; and 
Whether it be ambition of wealth, fame, or power, or 
whether it be but the wish for ease and quietness, on 
its acquisition we place all our hopes of happiness. 
Seldom is the object gained; and if 1¢ do occasionally 
become our own, anticipation has so exaggerated the 
gratification of possession, that the disappointment is 
proportionably greater than the pleasure; and thus to 
many their existence becomes a continual weariness, 

Not thus would it be if life were spent in the fulfil 
ment of its duties, These duties are manifold, The 
first is, that we are required to pay to God, our Al- 
mighty Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor. Thus 
briefly and emphatically it has been summed up: “Our 
duty towards God, is to believe in Him, to fear Him, 
and to love Him, with all our heart, with all our mind, 
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with all our soul, and with all our strength ; to worship 
Him, to give Him thanks, to put our whole trust in 
Him, to call upon Him, to honour his holy Name and 
his Word, and to serve Him truly all the days of our 
life.’ Difficult, most difficult, is the rendering of this 
duty; and years of uninterrupted service would not 
pay it, had not the great Fulfiller of the law substi- 
tuted his perfect obedience for our deficiencies. His 
strength is sufficient for us; and to those who ask in 
faith He gives his grace, that they may tread the nar- 
row path. 

Little less important is that we owe our neighbour ; 
which enjoins kindly thoughts as well as honest actions. 
That which is inconsistent with Christian charity, is a 
sin against the law of kindness and of love which 1s 
binding on every individual of the great human fa- 
mily. “And not only is the open injury denounced, 
but the hidden selfishness which leads to the preference 
of our own interest before that of our neighbour, is 
forbidden in the Word of our universal Father. He 
who said, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, is the first and great commandment,” 
said also, “ and the second is like unto it—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
~ To ourselves too, much is due. Each of us possesses 
that which is of incalculably greater value than the 
wealth of worlds—an immortal soul. The injunction 
is to every one, “ Work out your own salvation ;”’ and 
towards this result eve effort, every action of our 
life should tend. Time has an end, eternity is FOR 
EVER! 

And because time is so short, because our thread of 
lite is so fragile, and so often broken before “ three 
score years and ten” have taught the falsity of earthly 
things, is the precept given, “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.’ They who wait 
till évery other source of happiness i is closed against 
them; who are driven, as it were, by their utter deso- 
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THE PURPOSES OF LIFE. 


lation to the shelter of the Rock of Ages, often fail to 
receive a full assurance of peace and hope. They 
would not listen when God called to them in loving 
accents, “Seek ye my face;’’ but now when, oy sac 
experience, they know that the hopes of youth are . 
false, and the joys of life are fleeting—when the friends 
they loved have forsaken them, and the staff to which 
they looked for support is proved to be a broken reed, 
piercing the hand that leaned on it—now, in bitterness 
of spirit, they turn from the world’s cold, treacherous 
smile, to seek religion’s balm; and, with a broken, 
though, perchance, not always contrite heart, they go 
to the great Physician, asking that their sufferings 
should be cured in their own way. And if all is not 
as they would have it, they repine because their youth 
is not renewed; because they cannot “mount up with 
wings like eagles,’ free and fetterless, and, no longer 
remembering past sorrow, feel again the enthusiasm for 
things everlasting that they once felt for things pe- 
rishable. They expect to find again the joyous bright- 
ness of early morning, before the heavy thunder-clouds 
burst upon their path, forgetting that, after a tempest, 
the sun sets not in untroubled radiance, but is dimned, 
and sometimes hidden by the mists and vapours which 
arise from the deluged earth; while trees and buildings 
lightning-scathed, show where the storm has passed. 
Religion soothes the pain, and heals the wound, but 
it does not take away the scar. We read in heathen 
fables that, though the nectar of Olympus was used 
as a balsam of rare and sovereign virtue, the sea nymph, 
Thetis, trusted not entirely to its curative power, but 
rendered her warrior son invulnerable to the shafts of 
his enemies by dipping him in the death-preventing 
waters of the Styx. Just so, it is better to be strength- 
ened by religion before beginning the great battle of 
life, while the heart is fresh and warm, than to wait 
till the mind is warped and the feelings hardened by 
contact with the world, and doubt and mistrust take 
c 2 
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the place of the unsuspecting innocence of infancy. 
The faded petals of the summer rose retain somewhat 
of their sweet perfume; but sweeter, purer, is the fra- 
grance of the expanding bud. 

Beautiful are the lines of Bernard Barton, the Qua- 


ker poet :— 


“ Now in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
_And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
- Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee.” 


The meteor-lights of worldly pleasure, will no longer 
dazzle or lead astray, but will serve as warnings of the 
shoals and quicksands beneath. The ties of domestic 
affection and social sympathy will be rivetted more 
strongly, and the trials of life will lose half their bit- 
terness ; for they will no longer appear as the inevi- 
table afflictions to which mankind is subject, but will 
be recognised as the chastening of a loving Father’s 
hand, designed to purify the soul, and fit it for the 
holy presence of its God. 


“ Karth will forsake—O! happy to have given 
Th’ unbroken heart's first fragrance unto heaven.” 


CARLA MEREX. 


VOLTAIRE’S DEFINITION OF WAR. 


Ten thousand assassins, running from one end of 
Europe to the other, practice rapine and murder ac- 
cording to discipline, because it is the most honourable 

employment in the world. 
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UNCHANGING THINGS, 


Tuxre’s blight for all beauty, all light has its shading, 
All love knows its chastening, all joy blends with pain, 
And the flowers that are fairest, while blooming are fading, 
And the stars that are brightest, while beaming must wane. 
Throughout the sad world that we're wearily ranging, 
Amid its wild mingling of revel and woe, 
There’s nothing undying, there’s nothing unchanging, 
There's nothing the spirit may rest on below. 


And we like our treasures are dying ; we perish 
While over our deathstricken idols we weep, 
And the mould that we cast o’er ¢heir slumber must cherish 
The worm that shall traverse our own chilly sleep. 
Oh life were a burden too great for our bearing, 
And earth werd a desert too wild for our feet, | 
If One did not watch o’er us, soothing and sharing 
The pangs we must suffer, the toils we must meet. 


Our truest may fail us, our loveliest wither, 
There’s one Friend remaining whom death may not blight, 
And angels unseen at his bidding come hither 
And brighten our sadness with gleams of his light. 
Oh, listen! they whisper, our lost ones are sin 
To new life and beauty where death may not come, 
And the voices we yearn for so vainly, are singing 
Sweet songs far above us, and wooing us home. 


And there’s nothing that’s fading, there’s nothing that’s dying, 
There’s nothing that’s dark in the regions above, 
There’s no place remaining for grieving and sighing, 
Where just souls made perfect are dwelling in love, 
Yes weeping may last for a night, but a morrow 
Eternal and glorious is dawning for those 
Who, strong in meek patience from earth and its sorrow, 
To God look for comfort, to heaven for repose. 
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its hard, cold selfishness ; but the darkness and selfish- 
ness are not really greater, they are only more fully 
seen in their magnitude, as the principle of light and 
life originates that struggle which is destined to 
advance in the heart of the individual believer, and 
throughout the world, until He who is the source of 
all light and all love, has subdued all enemies under 
his feet. How encouraging is this thought to the 
faithfulness and zeal of, it may be, the few in any 
country on whom the vital beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness have shone in power. 


F. M. I, 


_ NEEROGE; OR, THE FLANNEL GOD, 


Tun Binsquotts are a group of rocky islands, of 
which only two are habitable, lying about three miles 
westward of an ironebound const, The sound that 
lies between these islands and the malniand ts sald to 
be of the mont sh ay a In it a large 
vessel of war, coming with hostile intentions, sun 
many years ago, with all on board. The currents an 
tides which rush through it are terrific, and render it 
impassable except in a long continuance of fine wea- 
ther. When first visited there were about one hun- 
dred inhabitants on the Great Blasquett. 

_ The ignorant people were without any kind of re- 
ligious —— ut when an idolatrous priest on the 
mainland celebrated his mistaken rites, a white cloth 
was hung over the cliffs. This could be seen from 
the islands, and was the sign for the poor savages to — 
kneel down. The priests, however, contrived to come 
to these islands about once a year, and took away all 
that the poor creatures had to give. 

The people seemed to be complete strangers to 
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civilization. Their state is well described by Mrs, 
Thompson, who afterwards went there, and we give it 
in ber own words :— 

“TI was more affected than I have power to describe 
by witnessing human nature reduced to the savage 
state it is among these islanders. When I got into 
the school-room the women and children in great 
numbers crowded in and squatted themselves on the 
floor around me, chewing sea-weed incessantly, A 
large supply of this was in every woman’s lap, and 
they pressed the long strings into their mouths with 
their thumbs in a most savage manner, and spat about 
unceremoniously. They touched my dress, turned me . 
round and round to look at every separate article, 
laughed admiringly at my shoes and gloves, kissed and 
stroked my old silk gown, repeating, ‘ Brah! Brah!’ 
meaning, ‘Nice! Nice |’ though I did not wear anything 
vory handsome, 

"How shall I convey an idea of their ignorance P 
darknows on all spiritual subjoots was lamentably 

At some distanee lie other islands equally shrouded 
In ignorance and superstition, Of these, two eape- 
dially claim our notice, The north island is chief 
a low sandy plain, about one mile and a half in lengt 
by a mile in breadth. The south island, which is 
somewhat larger, is hilly, with a precipitous coast, 
These islands are separated by a narrow channel; the 
sea is full of fish and the land fertile and productive, 
Here about three hundred and fifty persons subsist 
by fishing and the cultivation of certain roots. They 
are under the authority of a chief or king. His 
authority appears to be generally recognised, his go- 
vernment is osama and he is certainly superior in 
mind to his rude, uncivilized subjects. 


Here paganism, as fearful to behold as that preva- 
lent on the banks of the Ganges, spreads itself like a 
dark shadow. In the south island a stone idol, called, 
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in the native tongue, “ Neeroge,’ has, from time 
immemorial, been carefully preserved and devoutly 
worshipped. This idol, in appearance, resembles a 
thick roll of flannel, which arises from the custom of 
dedicating to it a dress of native cloth, resembling 
flannel in its texture, whenever its aid is sought. This 
dress is sewn on by one old woman, a sort of priestess 
or sacred attendant. Of the early history of this 
idol no authentic information can be gained, but its 
power and influence are believed to be immense. They 
implore its mercy and aid in seasons of necessity and 
sickness. It is invoked when tempests arise, and 
solicited to calm the angry water, in order that the 
es may visit the mainland, or continue their 
ing. : 
The following instance may illustrate the faith re- 
by these deluded idolaters in their bit of stone. 
About eighteen months ago, during a continuance 
of stormy weather, an inhabitant of the south island 
became so ill that his life was despaired of, and the 
exercise of the idol’s power did not seem vouchsafed 
to keep him alive. So his relatives became anxious 
to fi a priest from the mainland, that he might 
repeat his charms, and make him die happily. But 
the storm was so great that they feared to trust them- 
selves upon the water; yet, as the case was urgent, 
they determined to go, and to take Neeroge with them 
as their r. Very reverently, therefore, they 
em it in their boat, and went and returned success- 
ys Of course they attributed their safety entirel 
to the idol’s presence ; and as the dying man, after all 
unexpectedly recovered, they looked upon his restora- 
tion as a new evidence of Neeroge’s goodness, and 
cherished a deeper reverence for him.as a god. This 
is only one of many wonders said to be wrought by 
this stone deity, in a flannel gown! 
_ We are thankful to relate that into these wild and 
distant regions the Gospel of Christ has carried light 
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and gladness. When an attempt was first made to 
place a missionary in the Blasquett islands, the people 
were very angry, and said they would hurl him over 
the rocks, so that he was obliged to leave. After- 
wards, however, they repented, and sent a deputation 
to ask for a teacher. A catechist was therefore ap- 
pointed, and went to the principal island. He was 
accompanied by several Christian friends, who were 
anxious to see on he would be received. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory. The islanders 
came down in numbers to the rocks, and offered to 
carry their visitors up the crooked and dangerous 
path among the cliffs. Some hours were passed on 


the island examining its wild beauty; and, before 
‘taking leave, the catechist was commended to their 


hospitality. Prayer was made for him and them, 
Christ was preached to them, and the Holy Spirit 
besought to bless the missionary’s instructions. The 
words were words of wonder to their ears; never had 
they heard such. They were amazed. But accept- 
ance was found in their hearts for them, and not with- 
out tears did the islanders bid farewell to their visitors. 
They poured good wishes upon them, and clung to 
their ds in the warmth of their thankfulness, 
Every one was the missionary’s friend, and the won- 
drous things out of his Book were heard with gladness, 
_ This catechist took up his abode in a native house, 
It was a wretched abode, The rain came through 
the roof; filth and smoke begrimed everything around. 
But he cheerfully endured the discomforts, and did 
his best to remove them. He made himself a bedstead, 
and roofed his hut. | 

Matters went on smoothly during the stormy winter 
months which passed after his arrival. But May came 
and brought calm seas; and one fair day the heathen 
priest was seen approaching from the mainland. Now 
came the trial of faith, and the struggle with a false 
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The priest was very angry. He called the people 
together, and threatened them in awful terms. He 
said the catechist was sent by the devil. He called 
his Bible the devil’s book! He ended by repeatin 
his dreadful threats; and although the frighten 
people loaded him with presents, he went way in great 
wrath, saying that he should come again to see what 
they had done to the devil’s emissary. | 

In two month’s time this unamiable priest came 
again to see the results of his denunciations. To his 
surprise and discomfiture he found the catechist still 
there. The people had not murdered him nor turned 
him adrift in one of their canoes. His wrath now 
rose to a height of insane fury. After storming most 
‘vehemently, he ended by some mystic ceremony of 
cursing. His imprecations asked for death to visit 
them by land and by sea, in their cattle and in their 
nets, in the winds that blew and in the air they 
breathed! He reserved some special malediction for 
the man who had kindly given up his hut for the cate- 
chist, and then departed from the island, although not 
before he had extorted from the fears of the territied 
— such gifts as they had it in their power to 

stow. 

Besides, this enemy to the Gospel contrived to per- 
suade the chieftain who held sovereignty over these 
islands, to convey threatenings of expelling all the 
islanders if they did not get rid of the missionary. 
Many were much alarmed, and acting from interested 
motives, turned their backs upon their Christian friend, 
and would not admit him into their houses. He really 
began to fear he should be compelled to relinquish his 
humble mission. 

Four families there were, however, comprising 81X- 
teen individuals, in whose hearts the Holy Spirit had 
begun a good work, and flieir love to the Gospel in- 
duced them to brave all persecution rather than relapse 
into their old superstitions. These sixteen formed 
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themselves into a little Christian Church, and cheered 
the catechist by their faithfulness and their cordial 
attachment to himself. Since then the work of evan- 
gelizing has been carried on with considerable success, 
notwithstanding the maledictions of the priest and 
his singular cursing prayer, “that the crops might 

row downward.” The non-effect of these curses has 
hel ped to shake the popular confidence in these idola- 
trous guides. 

And now, reader, will you believe that these islands 
are not in some remote part of the globe, but that 
Neeroge is worshipped close upon our native shores ? 
The Blasquetts, and North and South Islands, are 
actually a portion of the hundred and forty islands 
that begird the coast of Iretanp! Yet they have 
been shrouded in as much spiritual darkness as if they 
had lain in the bosom of the Pacific. For ages these 
islanders have lived and died amidst one. unbroken 
famine, of hearing the Word of the Lord. They are 
nominally members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but of its tenets they know little. The priest, as we 
have seen, only comes among them to collect his dues, 
or to oppose the earnest labours of a Protestant mis- 
sionary. The “ Flannel god” reigned undisturbed ; 
Popery is rather friendly to superstitions which keep 
people in unquestioning darkness. 

If Neeroge should be overthrown it will be owing 
to the untiring labours of the Scripture readers, who 
are zealously at work, and who are not daunted b 
what the priests say of them, which is, that they 
are “ forerunners of those evil spirits, dressed in black, 
who have come to reside amongst the islanders, and 


who will be the means of banishing the fish from the 
coast!” 


JAMES THE LESS. 
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Tux gentle breeze was playing amidst the flowers one day, 
As a merry little streamlet went briskly on its way ; 

Far up the rugged mountain its tiny course began ; 

And on through copse and meadow with gleeful haste it ran ; 
Its pleasant music mingled with songs of birds and bees ; 
Its tranquil face reflected the sunshine and the trees. 


“Stay, stay a moment, streamlet!”’ exclaimed a stagnant pool, 
“ Why hurry so this morning? ‘tis early yet and cool ; 
Say, whither art thou speeding ? ”’ 


“ Towards the river, friend, 
That I my humble offering with its rich stores may blend.” 
"Oh foolish little streamlet! to think of going there ; 
Don't throw away your water; you've not a drop to spare ; 
The weather will be hotter, folks tell us, by and bye, 
And then, unless you're prudent, you'll find yourself quite dry ; 
With all your wealth exhausted, how sad your lot would be! 
Tf you are wise, dear streamlet, you'll stop at home like me.” | 
“No,” said the little streamlet, “I cannot idly live, 
Each drop to me was given that Lin turn might give ; 
And if my wonted vigour must with the heat decline— 
Well, I must work the faster while yet the power is mine.” 


Away then went the streamlet with gladness on its brow, 
Rejoicing in its purpose to press on bravely now ; 

Leaving the self-complacent and stagnant pool to dream 
How much he was superior to that silly little stream ; 

He did not waste his treasures ; he husbanded them well, 
And snatched up every rain-drop which in his precincts fell 


Well, when the burning summer her glance o'er nature threw, 
That pool, through want of action, sickly and hurtful grew ; 
The very cows that wandered when thirsty to its brink, 

Turned from it disappointed, and scorn’d to take a drink ; 

The winds stooped down and kissed it in ignorance of its state 
Caught the malaria from it, and—mournful to relate— 

A baneful fever scattered as far as they could roam, 

And carried death and sadness to many a loving home ; 
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The peasants left their dwellings some healthier spot to gain ; 
Even the frogs deserted so wretched a domain. 

At length the sun in pity poured forth his scorching ray 
Upon those stagnant waters, and dried them up one day. 


What of the little streamlet ? Why, on it softly flowed 

Like a bright thread of silver along the pilgrim’s road ; 

The trees whose roots were nourished by its refreshing aid, 
Stretched forth their thick-leaved branches and gave it friendly aid 
In hot and sultry seasons ; sweet flowers adorned its banks, 
And grateful birds delighted to warble forth their thanks, 

When they had sipped the breakfast so freely spread for them ; 
The sun siniled kindly on it as on a precious gem 

Shining on earth’s dark bosom; and gentle breezes swept 
Across its rippling surface and clear its waters kept. 


Blessing and blest it wandered through many a varied scene, 
Leaving rich, verdant traces of where its steps had been, 
Until it to the river its willing tribute bore :— 

Then were the happy labours of the little streamlet o'er ?: 

Was it at length exhausted? Oh no, that could not be, 

For the river hastened onwards with its water to the sea ; 

And the sea sent up its incense to greet the sun's warm smile, 
And the clouds the incense gathered and hoarded it awhile ; 
But soon, with notse and bustle, the ardent wind arose, 

And startled all the rain-clouds that lay in soft repose ; 

Away, away it bore them, fast sailing o’er the earth, 

Above the distant mountain where the streamlet had its birth ; 
And there their welcome showers they poured out from on high, 
So that the little streamlet was never, never dry ! 


If God thus blest the streamlet will He forgetful be 
Of those who in his service are working faithfully ? 
Nay, if we give, dear reader, with overflowing hearts, 
A gencrous share to others of that which He imparts ; 
If we enrich the needy and succour the distrest, 

His grace in richer measure upon ourselves will rest ; 
“Give and it shall be given,” is still our Master's rule ; 
Then strive to be a streamlet and not a stagnant pool, 
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OUT OF THE PULPIT. 


A WORD FROM AN OLD MINISTER TO A YOUNG ONE, 


Surrer a word of exhortation. Enough is said 

about the intellectual and pulpit department of our 

office. Facts show that there is at least a tendency 

to an extreme in this distinction. The pastoral 

| element in the ministry is being lost in the intellectual. 

| The pastor is being lost in the student. We may look 
at the consequences by and by. 

In the commission under which we act, the pastor 
is the main idea. “ Watch for souls.” Chrysostom 
says that he never read these words without trembling, 
though he preached several times aday. Baxter says, 

| “ Brethren, if saving your souls be your end, you will 
certainly intend out of the pulpit as well as i it.” 

| , “Watch for souls.’ How? “As those who must 
give account.” What does this mean? It doubtless 
| means preaching, preaching a great deal—and a great 
ie deal more than we do. Gospel preaching, able, faithful 
: preaching. “For it hath pleased God by the foolish 
i ness of preaching, to save them that believe.” This, 
: by heaven’s law, is the first and indispensable instru- 
mentality. 
if But watching for souls means something more. That 
if is not all; it is not enough. The pastor is first to 
| reach, sow the seed, and then to watch for results. 
5 | le is to secure the fruit by care. He is to watch for 

| souls when he has preached to them. His eye is to be 
i. on them, on them with expectation, with solicitude, 

: ready to improve every opportunity to do them good ; 
ag watching lest the good seed be caught away, and his 

7 pr reaching be lost. He watches to see the blessing; 

astens to secure every impression, when, by the bless- 
ing of God, he makes any. “If by any means he may 
save some,”’ 

_ The error of the times is not in preaching too much, 
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or too ably. There is no danger here. There can 
scarcely be an excess in this. But there is danger in 
the tendency and the practice, when the preaching i 18 
done, to leave it to take eare of itself. 

This is the error of the times. The care for souls is 
too much confined to the preparation and preaching of 
sermons. The truth is, souls need as much labour « out 
of the pulpit as im it. That was Baxter's rule. He 
took it from Christ and Paul and the Fathers of 
the Church. Every successful minister has acted upon 
this maxim. : 

Is this the general rule, or rather the general prac- 
tice of our ministry? Do our young men come into 
‘the field thoroughly trained in this matter ? We think 
no fault can be found with the mental qualifications of 
our young ministry. Our seminaries are thorough, 
but do the 'y sufhic ‘iently understand what watching for 
souls means? They know how to preach, but do they 
understand the rest of it? Do ministers exercise as 
much thought and zeal in visiting, conversing and 
praying with their people, as they do in preparing and 
preaching sermons? Do pastors visit as much and as 
well as they can? Do they do it as much as they 
ought ? 

Take this matter with you to your study, and lay it 
before your conscience and your ‘Master. “ Do I visit 
as much and as well as Ican 7?’ That is the question. 


A WARNING FOR THE HASTY. 


Tue following remark by Lavater contains both wit 
and wisdom; I commend it to your serious considera- 
tion :—“ He submits to be seen through a mic TOScope 
who suffers himself to be caught in a passion.’ 
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86 A CURATE IN KAFFIRILAND. 


ood health, considering the indifferent food we have 
to live on. However, it would be ungrateful to 
complain, seeing that we have had great and unex- 
pected blessings for which to be grateful. I should 
think us abundantly rewarded for all we have endured, 
if it produced nothing beyond the spirit of content- 
ment and resignation to God’s holy will, which we 
have been taught to feel. We are now accustomed to 
leave all consequences to Providence, when duty is done. 

“T have not said anything about my ministry here. 
It has ceased now for some time, since so many people 
have left. The congregation before that was very good, 
considering the population. Iam not now speaking 
of A—— ; my congregation having been in the neigh- 
bourhood. lt would interest you if I were to say 
more, and partly amuse you ; seeing that a journey 
through the wilderness is not like one down Cheap- 
side on a Sunday, where you will scarcely meet a boa 
constrictor in the path as you return from Church, nor 
be obliged to wade knee deep through a bog. But my 

per is full, and besides, a furious wind has blown 
some of the thatch off my house (built by myself) and 
— does not make writing by lamplight very practi- 
cable. 

“If you cannot make out my writing, you must 
imagine my circumstances ; no chair to sit on, no desk, 
scarcely a table, bad pens, worse ink, mosquitos biting, 
and a multitude of croaking and chirping things out- 
side, making noise enough to drive every idea out of 
one's head, Ina short time the hideous how! of the 
hyena will probably vary the concert, and 1 half 
funey that Lean distinguish the ery of a pack of wild 
dogs coming across the country ; a sound which, I can 
— you, is very far from being pleasant in a dark 
night.’ 
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A SEQUEL TO THE BLACK POLYANTUUS. 


We turned again and walked towards the entrance of the 
shrubbery, and it was not till Miss Palmer said, ‘‘ You have never 
taken any part against me, Miss West, you have never looked 
unkindly at me,” that I became aware how completely she had 
known the nature of our feelings towards her; it also flashed 
into my mind, what a strange thing it was that my own should so 
entirely have changed towards her, without any particular cause, 
and I hung my head, and could not make any answer. I now 
thought her innocent; but I did not know how to tell her 
that hitherto I had thought as badly of her as any of my 
companions, 

While I hesitated, the schoolroom maid came up, and told 
Miss Palmer that Madame would take her out for a drive. She 
had complained of headache; and Madame, always considerate, 
thought the air would relieve it. 

Nannette had been unwell during the last two days, and had 
been excused from the school-room; as Miss Palmer and I 
hastened towards the house we saw Massey carrying her down 
stairs well wrapped up, and I was surprised to see how ill she 


red. 
wee Poor lamb,” said Massey when I spoke to my little school- 
fellow, and she peevishly turned away her face, “‘ don’t take any 
notice of her, Miss West, it only teases her.” 

The little girl was carefully placed in the pony carriage and 
Madame and Miss Palmer — appeared. I thought Madame 
seemed depressed ; and Massey, as she looked after them when 
they drove away observed, that she was sure her mistress thought 
the child very unwell, though she would not allow that there was 
much the matter, 

oy does she not send then for Dr, G.?"” T enquired, 

“Ifo is sent for, Misa,” said Massey “ but he cannot come till 
this evening,” 

The drive was not a long one; and when Nannette was lifted out 
of the carriage and oa up stairs again, sho was so much 
worse that Madame did not leave her all the evening, and after 
the physician's visit, significant looks passed between the teachers 
which made us all feel extremely grave, for we perceived that the 
poor child was seriously unwell. 


Madame did not come down the next morning, but sent a 


A, 
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message to us, expressive of her hope that we would go on with 
our studies precisely as usual, and be very quiet in the house. 
We all tried to do our best, but not very successfully. Miss 
Palmer had a headache, and the teachers were scarcely equal to 
their duties, for both had been up nearly all night. Nannette 
had been attacked with croup, and for some hours had been in 
great danger. 

After dinner it was a half holiday, and as it rained we were 
sitting drearily in the school-room, working and reading, when 
Massey came in and said that a gentleman had called to see Miss 


Palmer. 
Madame was in the drawing room talking to Dr. G., the 
two teachers were asleep on the dining room sofas. “There is no 


ce but the school-room for him to be shown into,” said Miss 

’‘Estrange, “we can go into our own rooms.” 

“No ma’am,” said Massey, addressing Miss L’ Estrange as our 
head and leader, “the dear child has just dropped asleep, and 
Madame has given orders that no one is to come up stairs,” 

“Then show the gentleman in,” said Miss L’ Estrange, “and 
we must stay.” 

Accordingly he was shown in, and we rose for the moment and 
then returned to our occupations, endeavouring to abstract our 
attention from him that Miss Palmer might to him more at 
her ease. 

He was exactly what Massey had said—a roughish 
gentleman in a light great coat, stout, hearty, and farmer like ; he 
walked into the room, and after giving his niece two or three 
kisses which resounded through the room, he exclaimed, “ Well 
Hester, how are you child? what, pale? I never saw you pale 


before.” 
“T’ve a bad headache, uncle.” 
* Bad e,” he repeated as he walked up the room with 


her, “ what business have girls like — with headaches ? I say, 
young ladies, what business have girls like Hester with headaches 

We looked up and smiled; some of us said we hoped it would 

be better; and he walked up cheerfully to our table, laid 
his whip upon it and sat down. 

“Ww essie, I'm glad to see that ean hold yourself more 
upright now,” he observed, and he looked at her with evident 
entiation; end to us, and presently a broad smile 
came over his frank features, and rubbing his hands upon his 
knees he exclaimed, “ Well now this is what I call a pretty sight; 
I'm glad my Hester’s here; I knew she would be happy; such 
number of young ladies, how pretty it is to see them! amusing 
themselves so sociably, and looking so good humoured.” 

He continued to look at us with that kind of admiring satis- 
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faction which elderly people often feel for youth; his last words 
had called up a blush into the cheeks of several. 

“ Well, Hessie, child,” he next said, still looking at us, “* Didn’t 
I always say you would be happy here? Eh? Didn't I?” 

“Yes, uncle,” she replied. 

On hearing the tone in which she said this, he glanced at us 
with surprise, as if inquiring what it might mean ; then perhaps 
observing some confusion in our faces, a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him, and he turned sharply round to his niece, and 
ceived at once that something was wrong. She was standi 
behind him, no longer pale, but agitated, and pressing her hands 

ther as she often did when ill at ease. 
‘here were you sitting, Hester,” he said, “ when I came in ?” 

“In a window-seat uncle,” 

Which 

She indicated the one which was farthest from us; and again 
he looked round at us, but with a very different expression; he 
had turned upon his chair and was holding it by the back; she 
still stood, and looked as if she longed to speak but did not dare. 

* Well, Hessie,” he presently said, in a tone as anxious as his 
first had been cheerful, “‘ Well, I hope you are happy.” 

She made no answer, and the gloom deepened on his brow; 
he repeated his question, but she held down her head and said 
nothing, till in the most compassionate manner he said, “I 
hope you have considered, my dear child, what a chance this 
is for you?” Then she murmured, “Yes uncle.” The uncle 
heaved a deep i ible sigh, his bitter disappointment was 
most evident, but he said . “I say, child, look up, look at 

3. a obeyed him, and he again repeated, “ Are 
~~ you happy 

Most of us I believe would have given anything to have left 
the room then, but we could not do it; we were com to 
hear her answer, given in a gentle voice, but as y as the 
question had been asked her, “No,” It would have been utterly 


“ My dear child,” he tly said very kindly, “If you can- 
not stay here, what can I do with you but send you out to your 
grandmother, and what do you expect to be then better than a 
servant, and a very hard worked servant too. There will be few 
comforts, no books, think of that.” | 

“I do think,” answered Miss Palmer. 

“ And,” he continued, “ I could not have afforded, my dear, as 
you know, to place you here but for the kindness of Madame, 
who receives you much under her usual charge for old acquaint- 
ance sake. 


impossible to mistake the meaning of her face, even if she hac 
not answered at all. 
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Sie in him —* But I was 
my dear, I thought so kind as 
“Oh, but I was promised.” 
choice, and I never doubted that you would stay ; what can I do 
better for you, my dear, always travelling about as I am ? “a 


to your other, you need not expect that it will be 


use here, it would be rough work, and 
fare; and your grandmother told me that she could not 
afford to keep a servant, and thought it hard that I should wish 
to keep and educate you when she might have the benefit of your 
work.” He said this with great earnestness, and as if he en: 
tirely forgotten our presence. I cannot describe the pain it gave 
us to hear it, and to feel that her extreme desire to leave the school 
was in consequence of our unfriendly behaviour. I call it simply 
unfriendly, because at that time we were far from feeling it to be 
just. 
T was to stay here till you came back,” said Miss Palmer, in 
a faint voice; “and I have kept hoping and hoping that you 
would soon come, uncle. Madame is very kind, but I am miser- 
able. How can I stay here four yong Senger. Oh pray, take 
me away with you as you promised.” 

“What! and send you to your grandmother Wilson ? " 

“Send me any where,” she replied with a sigh. : 

We were all distressed and surprised at the hopeless tone 
in which she spoke, still more at the energy with which her 
uncle instantly replied, “T'll take you back with me this very 
day, Hester, if you can give me a good reason for your being 
miserable.” 

“Now, uncle,” she exclaimed, as if aghast. | 
_“Qome,” cried Miss L’Estrange, starting up with glowing 
cheeks, “suppose we all go and stand in the hall for a few 
minutes.” 

move a s m our places, the rough-spoken tleman 
exclaimed in such very that he not 

bly think of our turning out of our room on his acco 
after a little faint resistance we were reluctantly com 
to remain and listen with shame and contrition to what 
followed. 

“Come. with me, Hester,” said her unele, to your own place 
where you were sitting before I came in.” 

She followed him to the remote window-seat, and they talked 
in lower tones than before; but, excited as our nerves were, it 
was impossible not to hear every word, and we were far too 
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teh be able to keep up any conversation among our- 
ves. 

First came various questions about Madame, and to these she 
answered that Madame was always kind. 

He next inquired about her ns, and she admitted that 

were neither too long nor too difficult; that she liked the 
teachers, and she thought they liked her. 

Her uncle appeared to be in stich a restless state that he 
could not remain still for an instant. He pulled the working | 
materials out of Hester’s little basket, which stood on the 
table beside him. He changed his attitude. He got up and 
sat down again, scarcely taking his anxious eyes off his niece, 
while all the time she stvod before him, her head drooping, 
her eyes fixed on the ground, quite patient and quiet. 

“All hitherto sounds as if you should be happy,” said her 
uncle in a lower tone, though one which was still audible to 
us; “but if it is not so, Hester, tell me the reason.” 

She still said nothing. “ Unless I have the reason, and the 
true one,” he repeated firmly, “ you must stay. Give it me at 
once. Have you felt ill since you have been ee 

“No, uncle; only the last two days.” 

“Then, once for all,” and then he paused, and again lowered 
his voice, yet it reached our silent party, and we all heard— 
“ tell me, are the young ladies kind to you ?” | 

He paused for an answer, and no one breathed till it came. 
It was given as if reluctantly, and in a very low and gentle 
tone, scarcely above a whisper, and we all felt rather than 
that it was “ No.” 

Our suspense was breathless, As for me, confusion took 
away my powers of observation. What, I thought, should we 
do? Should we call Madame ;—should we promise to be more 
kind in future ;—and what would this uncle do? Would he 
take her away directly, or accuse us to Madame? I was one 
of the little girls ; it did not devolve on me to act, but I wished 
some one would do or say something. I wished, however, in 
vain, for before any of the elder girls could recover from their 
consternation to speak or stir, the door was opened by Massey, 
who said to was now 

and wis to see him; and instan 

Then followed a scene that I shall not easily forget. The 
dignified Miss Ward shed tears; Miss L’Estrange and Belle 
cried and sobbed with that heartiness which characterized all 
their actions; Miss Ashley blamed herself; Miss Morton 
blamed Madame for not having told us these circumstarices 
beforehand ; Juliet declared she had always expected some 
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unpleasant end to Miss Palmer's affair; and Miss L’Estrange 
sobbed out that she would rather have borne twice as much 
that was disagreeable, than have said a word, if she had known 
how much depended on Miss Palmer’s staying; “and now,” 
she continued, “to think of our knowing that we are making 
her be a servant.” 

As for me, I had felt since the morning a curious sensation 
which, I believe, is sometimes the precursor of illness. I was 
very cold, and kept from time to time entertaining doubts as to 
the reality of what was going on around me. Every fresh 
thing that happened, I said to myself,—“ I wonder whether this 
is real; and if it is, 1 wonder why I care so little about it. I 
wonder whether I should care if a very long lesson was set me, 
or be very much pleased even if I saw mamma walking in at 
the door. I don’t think I care about anything.” 

Miss Morton was the first to recall the girls to themselves by 
reminding them that it was most absurd to be so sorry at Miss — 
Palmer’s departure, when we had found her presence so unwel- 
come, and when she had done so much to make herself dis- 
agreeable ; besides, she said, “ you know we did not adopt that 
cold manner which she had called unkind, till we felt quite sure 
that she more than deserved it.” 

** That does not signify at all,” said Miss L’Estrange, sobbing ; 
it has ruined her prospects for life. Oh, I am so sorry! Oh, poor 
thing—poor thing!” 

.“ Mary,” said Miss Morton, giving hera slight push, “how 
can you give way so before these children! Pray, be reasonable.” 

“And all about my rubbishing polyanthus,” sobbed Belle, 
half resentfully, “I'll never be unkind to any one again, how- 
ever much she deserves it!” 

“T am sure she deserves it, and a great deal more,” said Miss 
Morton, quite calmly, “her suffering for this fault does not 
make her innocent of it.” 

I believe this kind of conversation went on for more than an 
hour, and we had begun to wonder whether Miss Palmer’s uncle ‘ 
might not be relating what had passed to Madame, and consider 
ing what we should say in our own defence, when Massey came 
: oe and said to me, “ Miss West, you are wanted if you 

p 

I went into the hall with the same dreary sense of unreality 
upon me, and there I saw Miss Palmer, her boxes, her music- 
books, her parrot in his cage, and all her possessions, standing 
at the street door. Here was a chaise outside, and her uncle 
: stood by it, giving some directions. 

“Going! Miss Palmer?” I exclaimed, in consternation. 
“T have taken leave of Madame,” she answered ; and pale as 
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she still was, there was a peaceful kind of happiness in her 
face which went to my heart, for I felt how more than glad, 
how thankful she was, to be away from us. The parrot, as 
usual, was making a great noise—screaming, fluttering, and 
climbing about with his beak and claws—“ Here’s a state of 
things,” he screamed out, as I went up to his mistress, “ha! 
ha! ha!” It was astonishing how often this sentence of his 
seemed appropriate to the matter in hand. 

“Dear,” said Miss Palmer, “I thought I should like to kiss 
you, and wish you good bye.” 

* Are you really going then?” IT inquired. “Oh then, let me 
tell the girls, they are some of them very sorry, particularly 
Miss L’ Estrange.” 

“She hesitated, and then answered with that same look of 
serenity, “‘I could not expect that they should like to see me 
after I have said that about them to my uncle; but I will send 
a message. I am going with my dear uncle, and I believe | shall 
be very happy. I shall never think that they meant me to 
know that they disliked me. They were not aware, I believe, 
how much they showed it. I was not brought up to be such a 
lady as they are, and they must see the difference, I know. I 
I am so grieved that I spoke unkindly of them, now that I am 
going such a long, long journey. It seems as if what I said 
could not be true. When they know that I am never coming 
bgck any more, | am sure they will excuse whatever it was that 
they disliked.” 

She paused so long, that I said to her, “Is that the mes- 
sage, Miss Palmer ? 

“QO, no,” she replied, “I wish I could make a good 
message.” 

“It would be much better just to come and take leave of them,” 
I po “and I will tell them about the message too.” 

he still hesitated; but as I took her hand, and drew her 
towards the school-room door, she gave way, and suffered me to 
usher her in and explain her errand, 

As she advanced into the room all her composure left her 
and she burst into tears; the girls crowded about her, and all 
kissed her—some, perhaps, because they felt compunction, some 
because they wished to be magnanimous at the last, and some 
because the others did. 

She seemed struggling to speak, and said in broken sentences 
that she should always think affectionately of them, and that 
she hoped they would forgive her for going in this way; but the 
old shyness so much overcame her that 2 could scarcely make 
herself intelligible, and her unele calling her from without, she 
drew down her veil, and after kissing me, hastily withdrew. 
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We followed her into the hall; her baggage was put into the 
chaise; and Madame took leave of her; Miss Palmer was lifted 
in, and the little chaise drove off. 

Madame seemed cde preased, and remarked that Miss Palmer's 
uncle had appeared rather in a hurry to take his niece away, 
and had said that as he should not be passing that way again for 
a long time, he hoped she would excuse it, 

It was evident from her manners to ua, which was not at 
all different to usual, that no other reason had been give n. 

The rain was over, and the wet flowers were bright in the sun- 
shine; it was very warm, and I remember that there was so 
little wind that the fallen petals of the peonies lay in little hears 
under them, and were not blown away, and on the grass beneath 
the two hawthorn trees there were patches as white as snow. 

Madame soon withdrew to her sick child, who was now 
awake ; therefore, we four, of the second class, went up to our 
own room. 

I remember seeing Massey there, already beginning to take 
down the little blue bed that had been Miss Palmer's; my 
schoolfellows began to question her, but the curious sensation 
had so much increased in my head that I only wished she would 
make haste and finish her operations, that I might lie down on 
my own bed and rest. 

I was soon able to do this, and Massey looking very much 
surprised, inquired if I felt unwell. 

**Oh no,” I replied, but I was very tired, and I had a curious 
feeling in my head. Massey observed that it was a strange thing, 
and she thought we were all going to be ill together, for when 
Miss Palmer came up stairs she was so giddy that she was ob- 
liged to take sal volatile, and thought she should have 
fainted. 

Never had a bed been such a luxury before. It took away all 
my strange sensations, and I drew the quilt over my shoulders 
and lay quictly listening to the conversation going on around 
me, till Massey recurred to the subject of Miss Palmer's de- 
aa “She seemed very pleased to be going away, poor 

ear,’ said Massey, sagely shaking her head, “not t thi Lat she said 
@ word to-me like that, but I know, I know.’ 

“ What do you know, Massey ?”’ asked Belle. 

Massey was counting the curtain rings, and did not answer 
till she had run them all on to a tape, and tied them up; then, 
with that unexcited quietude of manner which sometimes gained 
unusual attention for what she said, she observed— 

“If any body had told me beforehand that you young ladies were 
so proud I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

“Proud!” repeated Belle, with genuine surprise. 
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“Tam sure I've been sorry ever since,” continued Massey, 
“that I told you about her uncle not being such a gentleman as 
your pupas, That was just what Madame wished you not tf 

now. 


“What has that to do with our being proud?” asked 
Juliet. 

“Well, Miss,” replied Massey, “if you are not proud why 
did you always make Miss Palmer keep her distance, and 
always speak so coldly to her?” 

“ Massey, you are quite wrong—quite mistaken,” cried Belle, 
whose blood boiled at the hint that we had illused Miss Palmer, 
because she was in an inferior position, 

Massey smiled with a tranquillity much more aggravating than 
direct denial would have been, and continued, “ But I will say 
for Miss Palmer, that never was a young lady that gave me so 
little trouble, and kept her drawers so neat.” 

“] savy you are quite mistaken,” repeated Belle. 

“In thinking you and Miss Palmer were not comfortable 
together, did you mean, Miss?” asked Massey, as quietly as 
before, and without looking off her work. 

“Massey, you don’t understand,” said Juliet; “it was not 
because we are proud that we were unfriendly with Miss 
Palmer.” 

“Miss Palmer was never obliging to us,” added Margaret. 

* We were always uncomfortable from the very day she came,” 
continued Belle. 

“Indeed, Miss,” replied Massey, with respectful attention, 
but not as if she took any particular interest in the matter; 
“well, it’s no business of mine, but I thought she seemed very 
obliging at first, young ladies.” 

“ She never was,” said Juliet, “ never.” 

“Well, Miss,” said Massey, “excuse me, but I think you 
forget about those flowers that she bought for you; that was 
obliging, I think, for you never could have had them if it hadn’t 
been for her.” 

* Bought them for us,” cried Margaret, laughing scornfully, 
“for usindeed! Why, Massey, she bought them for herse 
and planted them in her own garden.” 

“7 mean,” said Massey, ‘‘those flowers that she bought of 
that man—you know, young ladies, the man that was going 
away before you came in from your walk.” 

“Well,” said Belle, ‘so do we mean those flowers.” 

“ But she didn’t buy those for herself,” said Massey, “ because 
I helped her to choose them, and she asked me how much I 
thought vou would like to give for them.” Then looking up 
and observing ow breathless attention, she continued, “ Miss 
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her subsequent con 

that it was kind in 

but when Massey remarked that she wondered why she had not 
iven them to us, we could not reply, for we felt that our be 
viour and our offended pride had so checked and embarrassed 

her that she could not do it at the time; and, afterwards, ¢ 

ivi so much broken and spoilt that they were not wo 
ving. 

My school-fellows sat a while deep in thought, then they said 
they oven dy and tell all this to Miss L’Estrange, and 1 was 
left on my 

g. 


not awake till the tea bell ran 

That evening we were not left without the presence of the 
teachers ; little, therefore, could be said about Miss Palmer, but 
it was evident that Massey's story had made a deep impression 
in the school, and Miss L/Estrange that 
she would never rest till she had made some reparation. 

The next morning Nannette was extremely ill, and Madame 
sent down to request that the lessons might go on as usual; but 
I felt scarcely to do mine, and longed to lie down on my 

id not know that I was ill, but thought it s that 1 
should shiver when the sun was shining so dhtly | choratla 
I thought it equally strange that I should be so hot, and feel 80 
cross and irritable with every thing and every body. 

The lessons sppeared to goon in dream thet had inany 
changes, and yet, when at length Dr. G—— came in, and 
after or teachers, said cheerfully “ Are there an 
young that have never had the measles?” and 
answered “ Yes, I have not.” I had no intention of deceiving 


| t she better venture to . 
Yes, to be sure, ¥ 
Belle drew a long breath, and stood gazing at Massey mute 
and motionless, while Juliet and Margaret began to cross-ques- 
tive. Miss Palmer had never hinted at meaning to keep ‘the ‘ 
flowers herself, she said ; and if she had not given them to us, it i‘ 
found all our prejudice 
yainst Miss Palmer, was pushed from under our feet, and all ese 
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him when replied to: hie further questions that: quite 
Ww 


He informed us that Nannette had got the measles. Juliet 
and I were the only pupils that had not had this 
Juliet’s parents were in India, but Miss Quain said she supposed 
that I should immediately be sent-home. 

“T must not have her sent home,” said Dr. G——, She is 
not in a fit state for it. Would you like to go and lie on the 

“Oh yes, very much,” 1 replied, and Miss Quain made no ob« 
jection; so he me to the sofa in the drawing-room, where 
there was a delightful scent of geraniums, and where the green 

m on the 
vanished, =F I fell fast asleep. 

When at h I awoke, Miss L’Estrange was standing 
me, and I saw Massey coming into the room with a tray 
some plates upon it. | 

“ How are you now, my pet?” said Miss L’/Estrange, kneel- 
pn tree by me, and kissing me. 

answered as before that I was very well, and was very glad 
to find that now I was neither hot nor cross, | 

“Dr. G—— says you may have your dinner if you like; ” 
she then said, “and after that you may go for half an hour into 
pA noel and repeated, “If I like I ha 

I opened m ve 
dinner ; oh like, of course.” 

accordingly put the tray before me, and I sat up and 
enjoyed my dinner; but after this I was by no means able to go 
me to ; | 

There I lay very quietly watching Miss I’Eetrange, whom 
Madame, at her own request, had constituted my nurse. She 
sat at work, and now and then spoke to me very affectionately 
and properly, telling me that I was going to be ill; that I must 

at age Abang der pray that if it was the will of God I 

ht shortly get well again. 

assented, and liked to hear her talk; but, in my childish 
heart, I felt all the importance of being ill, and bathe other 

ple anxious about me, especially when the girls came in one 

one on tiptoe to ask how I was, and to condole with me, At 
five o’clock the second class came up stairs, and having dressed 
themselves, very quietly went into the garden. Between sleep- . 
ing, and talking, and watching my kind nurse, o long time 
seemed to pass, till suddenly some very quick, and not at all 
cautious footsteps, came rushing up the and to my very 
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t terror Belle came darting into the room, crying and sob- 
ing as if her heart would break. 

It was in vain that her sister alternately questioned and 
soothed her; she could neither speak nor control herself, and 
the room was half full of girls, some amazed, some crying, 
some arguing, before a single coherent sentence was uttered that 
could throw any light on this strange proceeding. 

Miss L’ Estrange looked from one to the other quite bewildered ; 
at length I distinguished Margaret’s voice—“ It was the rabbit,” 
she exclaimed, “ 1t was Speck.” ° 

“Well, what of the rabbit ?” 

Several voices answered, some lamenting, some contradicting ; 
till suddenly remembering me, and that she should have kept 
me quiet, Miss L’Estrange sent them all away excepting Belle, 
and used what means she could to calm and pacify her. Belle, 
however, could not attend to her entreaties, but throwing her- 
self on her knees before her sister, she hid her face in her lap and 
declared that she should never be happy again, and that the 
rabbit had done it all. 

* What can this mean?” said Miss L’Estrange. 

“Prosper,” sobbed Belle, ‘* Prosper said last night that he'd 
seen him.” 

“ Well, my dear,” asked her sister, “ what then ? ” 

“We went—we went between the rows of hops to look 
for him.” 

“And you found him, I suppose,” suggested her sister, look- 
ing more and more surprised. 

“And we peeped between,” proceeded Belle, and he was 
sitting—sitting up and eating; and Prosper said” —here a fresh 
burst of tears, and it was some moments before she went on; 
“ But we startled him away, and he left his leaves and things 
lying on the ground, and Prosper said ’—— 

* Well, what did Prosper say ?” exclaimed her sister, getting 
out of patience, | 

There were more sobs, then Belle went on,—“ And Prosper 
said he had cut off the parsley stalks as clean as if he had 
done it with a knife ; and so—and so he had.” 

I shall never forget the sudden change of countenance with 
which Miss L’Estrange heard these words; “As clean as a 
knife,’ she murmured to herself with a sort of consternation, 
a then I remembered when and where I had heard this said 

ore, 

“Could a rabbit have done that?” said Miss L’Estrange, ap- 
parently quite shocked, 

“* He did those in the hop ground,” said Belle, crying piteously, 
“and when he saw us, he left them lying round just like the 
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leaves of my black polyanthus; oh, Mary, what are we to do to 
make amends to Miss Palmer ?” 

Before her sister could answer, Miss Ashley came in, and 

uietly shutting the door, sat down on my bed and said, * Is not 
this a terrible business, Mary, what is to be done ?” 

“TI suppose there can be no mistake,” said her friend, 

“Impossible,” was the reply. “If you had seen the leaves 
and stalks, you would have known at once that that was how the 

lyanthus was cut; and here have we absolutely hunted an 
innocent girl out of the school for want of knowing this before. 
Mary, why don’t you speak, what shall we do?” 

«Tn sure I don’t know,” said Miss L’Estrange, in a despond- 
ing tone of voice. 

_ “Tt was a most cruel, unwarrantable prejudice from beginning 
to end; and oh, how I wish she was in the house to hear me say 
so. Oh, Mary, how could we give into it ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” repeated Miss L’Estrange, more 
‘sadly still. 

I listened with great interest; but the feeling of unreality 
was stronger than ever, and as my head ached, I was not very 
— when Madame, reappearing with Dr. G—, sent them all out 
af the room, and set Massey in their place; and now followed 
such confusion, as I remember to this day. There was nothing 
but seemed to change as I looked at it: white rabbits were run- 
ning over the coverlet, but I could not reach to stroke them ; 
amber necklaces were under the pillows, but I vainly tried to 
find them; curious plants were growing all over the floor, and 
curious birds were walking about among them; papa and 
mamma were looking at me through the window, but they never 
came in, nor spoke to me ; and I was always doing multiplication 
sums, that got longer and longer, and never came right. 

The time did not appear to be long. Sometimes I saw a lamp 
in the room; then again, the sun would be shining in; after 
that I saw three stars glittering in the cool summer sky, and 
watched them as they seemed to get entangled among the walnut 
boughs before they set. i 

At last I woke, and found that I could not lift up my head. It 
was morning; I thought what a long dream I had had, and felt 
wy weak ; but Massey was sitting by me, so [ asked her why she 
had not put out my clean frock, as it was Wednesday. 

“ Wednesday,” said Massey, very gently; “no Miss, this is 
Thursday.” 

I was very much surprised, but thought I knew better than 
she did; and when I had drank some tea, I remarked, that if 
this was next Thursday, I wondered where Wednesday was gone 
to. 
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t terror Belle came darting into the room, crying and sob- 
yg as if her heart would break. 
It was in vain that her sister alternately questioned and 
soothed her; she could neither speak nor control herself, and 
the room was half full of girls, some amazed, some crying, 
some arguing, before a single coherent sentence was uttered that 
could throw any light on this strange proceeding. 

Miss L’ Estrange looked from one to the other quite bewildered ; 
at length I distinguished Margaret’s voice—* lt was the rabbit,” 
she exclaimed, “ It was Speck.” 

Well, what of the rabbit ? ” 

Several voices answered, some lamenting, some contradicting ; 
till suddenly remembering me, and that slice should have kept 
me quiet, Miss L’Estrange sent them all away excepting Belle, 
and used what means she could to calm and pacify her. Belle, 
however, could not attend to her entreaties, but throwing her- 
self on her knees before her sister, she hid her face in her lap and 
Geclared that she should never be happy again, and that the 
rabbit had done it all. | 

* What can this mean?” said Miss L’Estrange. 

“Prosper,” sobbed Belle, “‘ Prosper said last night that he'd 
seen him.”’ 

“Well, my dear,” asked her sister, “ what then ?”’ 

“We went—we went between the rows of hops to look 
for him.” 

e“ And you found him, I suppose,” suggested her sister, look- 
ing more and more surprised. 

“And we peeped between,” proceeded Belle, and he was 
sitting—sitting up and eating; and Prosper said’’—here a fresh 
burst of tears, and it was some moments before she went on; 
“ But we startled him away, and he left his leaves and things 


lying on the ground, and Prosper said ”—— 


* Well, what did Prosper say ?” exclaimed her sister, getting 
out of patience, 

There were more sobs, then Belle went on,—“ And Prosper 
said he had cut off the parsley stalks as clean as if he had 
dane it with a knife ; and so—and so he had.” : 

I shall never forget the sudden change of countenance with 
Which Miss L’Estrange heard these words; “As clean as a 
knife,’ she murmured to herself with a sort of consternation, 
_ then I remembered when and where I had heard this said 

NOre, 

“Could a rabbit have done that?” said Miss L’Estrange, ap- 
parently quite shocked, 

“ He did those in the hop ground,” said Belle, crying piteously, 
“and when he saw us, he left them lying round just like the 
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leaves of my black polyanthus ; oh, Mary, what are we to do to 
make amends to Miss Palmer ?” 

Before her sister could answer, Miss Ashley came in, and 

uietly shutting the door, sat down on my bed and said, “ Is not 
this a terrible business, Mary, what is to be done ?” 

“T suppose there can be no mistake,” said her friend. 

“Impossible,” was the reply. “If you had seen the leaves 
and stalks, you would have known at once that that was how the 
polyanthus was cut; and here have we absolutely hunted an 
innocent girl out of the school for want of knowing this before. 
Mary, why don’t you speak, what shall we do?” 

* I’m sure I don’t know,” said Miss L’Estrange, in a despond- 
ing tone of voice. 

“Tt was a most cruel, unwarrantable prejudice from beginning 
to end; and oh, how I wish she was in the house to hear me say 
so. Oh, Mary, how could we give into it ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” repeated Miss L’Estrange, more 
‘sadly still. 

I listened with great interest; but the feeling of unreality 
was stronger than ever, and as my head ached, I was not very 
sorry when Madame, reappearing with Dr. G—, sent them all out 
af the room, and set Massey in their place; and now followed 
such confusion, as I remember to this day. There was nothing 
but seemed to change as I looked at it: white rabbits were run- 
ning over the coverlet, but I could not reach to stroke them ; 
amber necklaces were under the pillows, but I vainly tried to 
find them ; curious plants were growing all over the floor, and 
curious birds were walking about among them; papa and 
mamma were looking at me through the window, but they never 
came in, nor spoke to me ; and I was always doing multiplication 
sums, that got longer and longer, and never came right. 

The time did not appear to be long. Sometimes I saw a lamp 
in the room; then again, the sun would be shining in; after 
that I saw three stars glittering in the cool summer sky, and 
watched them as they seemed to get entangled among the walnut 
boughs before they set, | 

At last I woke, and found that I could not lift up my head, It 
was morning; I thought what a long dream I had had, and felt . 
wy weak ; but Massey was sitting by me, so I asked her why she 
had not put out my clean frock, as it was Wednesday. 2 

“ Wednesday,” said Massey, very gently; “no Miss, this is 
Thursday.” 

I was very much surprised, but thought I knew better than 
she did; and when I had drank some tea, I remarked, that if 
this was next Thursday, I wondered where Wednesday was gone 
to. 
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'@ This is not next Thursday,” said Massey; “this is the 
Thursday after.” So I thought it was of no use arguing with 
such a person, and asked her how far Miss Palmer had got by 
this time. | 

“ What made you think of her, Miss? ”’said Massey. “Well, 
be she far, or be she near, T'll answer for it she has had the 
‘measles, for she was taken before she left, just as you were.” 

Just then I heard footsteps in the passage, for my door was 
afer I thought to myself, “that is exactly how papa walks.” 

footsteps came on nearer, some one entered, I opened my eyes 
and saw that it was my papa, and that he was srg boty at 
‘me; I could not for joy, but Massey said, “ Mi est 
is wonderfully better this morning, sir.” 

Presently, the rustle of a silk dress swept softly across the 
floor, and my contentment was rye IT was sure it. was my 
mother’s dress, and so it proved to be. 

In the afternoon of that quict days I was 80 much better that 
I could talk to my parents; I asked after Nannette, and was 
told that she had been very da usly ill, and was recovering, 
but slowly ; I then inquired about Miss Palmer, but my mother 
had never heard her name, so I was obliged to be contented for 

quietly, and ‘as it seem ckly, the time ; an 
| next day, and 
‘found Miss L’Es sitting by me; I heard mamma tell her 
that I was not to be fatigued, but that if she could say what she 
‘wished me to hear in few words, I might listen to it. 

Almost as shortly, therefore, as now relate the circumstance, 
Miss L’Estrange told me how anxious they had all been to write 
to Miss Palmer, and acknowledge their error; to tell her what 
they had discovered about the black ‘polyanthus, and what 
Massey had told us of her buying the flowers for us. But we 
did not know her uncle’s address, she continued ; and it was 


‘only two days ago that we happened to hear it, through a farmer, 


who knows him. “So we have written a long letter to her ;” 
she continued, “ asking her forgiveness, and begging her to per- 
suade her uncle, that we shall be extremely friendly and affec- 


‘tionate to her, if she ‘may come back again; and that we shall 


try to make up to her for our past unkindness ; we have made 
up 4 little parcel, in which wé havé’each sent her something to 


“keep for our sakes, anid we thought you would like’also to send 


her something.” | | 

I said, I should, and’ chose a little locket out of my stores 
to be sent, “The letter was then read; and all the pretty little 
presents were shown to me. 

The told me, was to go by railway ; and then she 
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left me to enjoy all the peace and rest of convalescence, doubly 


asant for me, because my parents were so constantly with me. 

The next day I was so much better, that Iwas allowed. to 
enjoy the little consequence of seeing all the girls, as they came 
in with my mother’s consent, to speak to me. : 

I shall not soon forget that morning ; I was beginning to 
understand that I had been extremely ill, and I saw in the faces 
of my father and mother something of that rest and peace 
seldom felt but after great anxiety. My mother was reclining 
on a couch where I could see her, = father sitting by me; he 
he had been reading, and an open Bible was still in his hand, 
God had epered their only child and for that I might get 

: their only child; myse ight yet 
live to be useful and thankful. 

Miss L’Estrange was sitting at the foot of my little bed. I had 
nothing to do but to lic still and rest; the flies were humming 
in the sunny windows, the birds were singing outside, the 
shadows of trees were rocking across the white blinds, every 
_ about me was orderly, cheerful, and quiet. 

thoughts naturally reourred to Miss Palmer ; I wondered 
whether she would return to sehool, and began to consider what 
I could do to show my sorrow for the past. 

Just then, Massey came in, and said to Miss L’Estrange, 
“There is a parcel for you; Miss, from the railway.” 

My father, thinking perhaps.that she would like to open it in 

room, left us to ourselves and went out. 

I could not help noticing that this was precisely like what 
we had sent to Miss Palmer. Miss L’Estrange hastily untied the 
string, and out came our own packet sseuletly as we had sent it, 
excepting that the seals were broken. 

She looked at first astonished, and then inexpressibly hurt. 
“Ts it possible? ” she said, quite pale with the pain this prompt 
return of our presents had given her. “Is it possible that s 
refuses to be reconciled, and declines to accept our keepsakes, or 
even to read our letter ?” 

My story is nearly concluded ; I will not detail how we turned 
over the contents of the parcelphow we examined the seals of 
oar letter, and saw that she had dpened them, how we ques- 
tioned with one another as to why she had returned them so 

ickly. 

not to be allowed to make any reparation :—TI looked 
up during this examination, and saw my mother’s eyes fixed oa 


At the same instant, Miss L’Estrange snatched it up, shivered as 
she opened it, and closed her eyes as if she did not dare to read 
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it ; I took it from her, for a terrible dread of what might be its 
contents struck through my heart. Our apologies and reparation 
had come too late. The writer said, she been requested to 
return this parcel and its contents to the young ladies, for that 
Miss Palmer had died that morning at seven o’clock. 

ORRIS. 


THE SPRING TIMES. 


As, when the winter past, spring’s gentle breath 
Gladdens the waiting earth, and every flower 
Awakes to life, as from the sleep of death, 
And birds make music in each leafy bower ; 
So, when religion, like a balmy dew, 

Falls on the heart—that late by care oppressed, 
Nought but the wint’ry storms of trouble knew— 
Fresh buds of hope expand within the breast, 

And the reviving soul, for mercies given, 
Her song of grateful praise sends up to heaven. 
CARLA MEREX. 


THE CHANGES OF LIFE. 


Axovr six miles to the south of Jerusalem, on the 
road to Hebron, lies a large village. It is placed on 
the brow of a hill, commanding an extensive view of 
the surrounding country, and as this country is moun- 
tainous the view is a beautiful one. The road to it 
ascends amidst terraces of vineyards, groves of almonds, 


and plantations of figs; the murmurs of gentle rivu- 


lets fall upon the traveller’s ear; and towers and wine 
presses diversify the scene. 
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The village itself is straggling, with one broad street. 
The houses are built of clay and brick, and every house 
has upon its roof a collection of earthen pots, ye 
bee-hives. The trade of the villagers, who are nomi- 
nally Christians, consists chiefly in the manufacture 
af beads, crosses, and other relics, wrought with ex- 
quisite skill, and sold at a large profit. The antiquity 
of this village is remarkable. Its history can be 
traced back for upwards of 4,000 years, and, notwith- 
standing the proverbial rise and fall which characterise 
the history of kingdoms and cities, has always been an 
inhabited place. 

At the present time the number of the,inhabitants 
of this hill-side town. is about 3,000; but, at the 
period when our narrative commences, its population 
must have been small, as it was reckoned a little 

lace, and unworthy of notice amongst the many 

ger cities that lay around it. We cross an interval 

of thirty centuries to take an instructive chapter out 
of its unpretending annals. 

After forty years’ peace, the inhabitants of Judah 
were exposed to the horrors of invasion by the Midian- 
ites, who, coming from the eastern side of Palestine, 
ravaged the whole country as far as Gaza on the 
Mediterranean. To the ordinary sufferings of war 
was soon added the terrible calamity of famine. Many 
of the Israelites concealed themselves in caves and 
inaccessible mountain fastnesses, and were thus pre- 
vented from carrying on agricultural labours. Those 
who, more courageous, did venture to sow their fields, 
had the mortification of seeing their merciless foes 
come, numerous as grasshoppers, to destroy the har- 
vests. By such means the richest husbandmen speedily 
became impoverished, and “no sustenance was left.” 
These miseries lasted for seven years. 

The curse of famine fell upon the inhabitants of the 
little village of which we have spoken. Their obscure 
condition might save them from slaughter, but could 
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not save them from hunger and want. They had called 
their village “the house of bread,”’ but the title now 
seemed a mockery. The remarkable fertility of their 
fields had gained for the cultivators the name of Ephra- 
tites, or “the fruitful ones;’’ but a fruitful land was 
now turned to barrenness, and he that bindeth sheaves 
could not fill his bosom. | 

Among these families the household of Elimelech 
suffered greatly. So muebh so, it is said, as to oblige 
him deeply to mortgage his patrimony, abandon the 
land of Canaan, and seck a temporary asylum in the 
territories of Moab, These lying on the other side of 
the Jordan seemed to offer a suitable residence. He 
did not contemplate a permanent abode among the 
Moabites, but hoped to return whenever more pst 
ful tidings should reach him from his native land. 

Klimelech had been a happy man, At any rate he 
was happy in his wife. Her amiableness and piety 
were well known throughout the village, and every 
one thought that her name, Naomi, or “ My pleasant 
one,’ was well chosen. Doubtless, her 
thought so too. 

Yet we have reason to believe that he had never 
expected unvarying happiness, And like him we, who 
know that man is born to trouble, ought always to be 
prepared for our inheritance, not investing coming 
vears with imaginary gloom, but so living and so 
vetuig that when the hour of distress arrives, we may 
fuel no strange thing hath happened to us, 

Trouble was hard at hand for the family of Ephratah, 
vot not perhaps the trouble they had anticipated. It 
would not do for us to know all the future, The 
prospect might be too saddening. Suflicient to the 
day is the evil thereof. The trouble which Elimelech 
had not foreseen was that of a general famine. Unable 
to obtain ae ge supplies of food from his wasted flelds 
and destroyer granarios, he was foreed to break up his 
ttle cstablishment, and leaving, as we conjecture, his 
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property in the hands of the mortgagee, was compelled 
to emigrate beyond the Jordan. 

Alas! trouble reaches everywhere. Jerusalem is 
visited by the spoilers, and the obscure village groans 
under the feenkorta tramp. The palace and the cot- 
tage are linked by the common bond of grief. The 

ich and the poor meet together here. Sorrow, like 
Seath, is a great leveller, Affliction soon “ makes the 
world akin.’ 

You cannot keep trouble away when it is commis- 
sioned to visit your home or your heart, You -may 
draw bolt and affix bar against all other depredators 
but this arch robber batters down your defences, an 
soon takes wa your goods of joy and peace, in which 
you trusted. Your detector locks will not only show 
that trouble has tampered with the wards, but also 
that he has actually found a way of opening them, 
Nothing is “unpickable”’ to his touch. 

Do 1 say, Alas! when I think of this? Is it not 
rather well that trouble should come? Not pleasant, 
but salutary. Are these not wise lessons for Elime- 
lech’s family to learn—and other families too—which 
can only be learned in the school of affliction? Are 
there no “peaceable fruits of righteousness’’ to be 
yielded by the very famine which destroys the “ staff 
of bread’’P Shall the hasty flight from Bethlehem to 
Moab be an useless journey f 

A Christian will know how to anawer such ques. 
tions. And he has this strong consolation in his 
troubles, that his name also is Elimelech, that is, “The 
Lord is my King.” He who ruleth over all, God 
blessed for ever, rules over a believer's life, notes its 
minutest events, and directs its smallest goings, making 
all things work together for his good. “ My times 
are in His hand'’—this is enough to constitute the 
believer's stay, 

‘here was abundance of provisions in the land of 
Moab, ‘The idolaters had enough and to spare, when 
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the Lord’s people were perishing with want. At the 
present day there are manifest and abundant signs of 
the ancient luxuriance of Moab. Irby and Mangles 
say, ‘The whole of the plains are covered with the 
sites of towns on every eminence or spot convenient 
for the construction of one; and as the land 1s capa- 
ble of rich cultivation there can be no doubt that the 
country, now so deserted, once presented a continued 
picture of plenty and fertility. The form of fields is 
still visible, and there are remains of Roman highways, 
which are in some places completely paved, and on 
which there are mile-stones of the times of Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Severus, with the numbers of 
the miles legible upon them. Wherever any spot is 
cultivated the corn is luxuriant; and the frequency, 
and almost, in many instances, the close vicinity of 
the sites of ancient towns, prove that the population © 
the country was formerly proportioned to its fer- 
tility.” 

Elimelech may have felt the contrast between the 
famine of Ephratah and the abundance of Moab. He 
may have been perplexed, as the Psalmist was, by the 
prosperity of the wicked—those ungodly ones, who 
were not in trouble like other men, and who had no 
bands in their death. And in this perplexity he has 
had many companions. The family of God pinched 
and starved, glad of falling crumbs—the enemies of 
God arrayed in festive purple, and faring sumptu- 
ously every day! The anomaly provokes strange and 
uncomfortable surmises. Why is Moab to be “at 
ease from his youth,” while Israel is “emptied from 
vessel to vessel’? Jer. xlviii. 11. 

There is no real anomaly, however. In the sanc- 
tuary we learn that the seeming incongruity is but 
the working of a great and important law. This law 
is, that the a having no good things in a future 
world, should have their portion in this life; and that 
the godly, having treasures laid up in heaven, should 
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be content to suffer privations here. When others are 
tormented, they will be comforted. 

Envy not then the sacrifices of Baal Peor. Let the 
inhabitants of Moab continue to worship the black 
star of Chemosh, but fret not thyself in anywise to do 
evil, by murmuring at their prosperity, or by coveting 
their harvests. The idolaters will last but for a season, 
while they who do the will of God shall abide for 
ever. 

The actual history of the two localities literally 
verifies the truth of this. Bethlehem is now a large 
and prosperous village. Moab—why it was in its state 
of highest prosperity that prophets foretold how its 
cities should become desolate, without any to dwell in 
them ; and accordingly we find, that although the sites, 
ruins and names of many ancient cities of Moab can 
be traced, not one of them exists at the present day 
as tenanted by man. 

But it has bon questioned whether Elimelech were 
justified in removing his family to Moab. By so doing 

e mixed himself up with the worshippers of false 
gods, and his righteous soul could scarcely fail to be 
vexed with the conversation of the aren | Besides, 
he exposed his sons to all the dangers of idolatrous 
friendship. Therefore, it has been argued, that he 
was unduly careful and too easily’ discontented with 
trouble which fell equally upon his neighbours as upon 
himself, and should have been com ges. borne by him. 
Sagacious Matthew Henry inclines to this view: “ If 
he could not be content with the short allowance that 
his neighbours took up with, and in the day of famine 
could not be satisfied unless he kept as plentiful a 
table as he had done formerly; if he could not live in 
hope that there would come years of plenty again in 
due time, or could not with patience wait for those 
years, it was his fault, and he did by it dishonour 
God, and the good land He had given them, weaken 
the hands of his brethren with whom he should have 
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been willing to have taken his lot, and set an ill ex- 
ample to others.”’ 

Now, I think, with all deference to this wise old 
commentator, and he is a very shrewd moralist, that 
we should not pass an uncharitable judgment on con- 
duct the motives of which are not positively assigned, 
unless we are compelled to do so, I find no compul- 
sion in the present case. If 1 am correct in the chro- 
nology of Elimelech’s emigration, there is ground 
enough for the conjecture that his removal was a 
matter of necessity, and not of choice. I do not 
say there was no choice on his part. There may have 
been, but we are not obliged to believe there was, 
When the horde of Midianites, for seven years, scoured 
the country of Judah, and “ destroyed the increase of 
the earth, and left no sustenance for Israel, neither 
sheep, nor oX, nor ass,” we are puzzled to determine 
how the Israelites managed to live. “The dens which 
are in the mountains, and caves, and strongholds,”’ 
whither they fled for refuge, scarcely allowed of agri- 
cultural operations. The provisions they took with 
them could not last very long, and we are expressly 
told they “were greatly impoverished.” 

There is nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
numbers fled into neighbouring countries, and nothing 
unreasonable in the conjecture that they believed they 
were doing so as a matter of dire necessity. Whether 
the patrimonial estate of Elimelech had been alienated 
before his exodus, or whether at the moment of de- 
pou some daring speculator ventured on the hazar- 

ous scheme of purehasing the wasted fields, we haye 
no means of determining. A Jéw never parted with 
his land unless compelled by unavoidable misfortune. 

On the whole, therefore, we are disposed to the 
most favourable construction of the motives of Elime 
lech. Yet we are not blind to the dangers he ran. 
We know not if he were blind to them, but we do 
know that thousands now are. Like Lot, who cer 
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tainly was not forced to reside in Sodom, they are 
beguiled by some advantageous prospect into spiritual 
peril. With no excuse but their own selfish desires, 
and no guarantee of protection but their own pre 
sumption, they rush into difficulty and danger which 
they have not chosen to foresee. God’s providence 
may sometimes force us unto perilous positions, but 
we are never to choose them for ourselves, on the 
ground that we shall gain some great temporal advan- 
tage. 1 donot know that Elimelech sinned in going 
to Moab, but I do know that Lot sinned in going to 
Sodom. 

Is your condition a scanty one? Its scantiness does 
not make it necessary to leave it. We are sometimes 
to be “ content with the short allowance’’ of which 
Henry speaks. Susannah Harrison sang about— 


table richly spread 
With wholesome herbs and wholesome bread.’’ 


The poor man’s —— when sweetened by the peace 
of God, is a far richer fortune than the stalled ox and 
crowded granary of the thoughtless worldling. 

Will these lines be read by any heads of house- 
holds who are contemplating changes of residence ? 
Take care, then, oh, take care, what changes you make 
which will remove your families from religious ordi- 
nances, and place your children amidst worldly asso- — 
ciations. Remember that Mahlon and Chilion married 
idolaters. I am aware the bounds of your habitation 
may be so fixed for you, that you shall have no choice 
in the matter. But when you can choose, never let 
respectability of position, cheapness of rent, eligibility 
of premises, gentility of architecture, local friendships, 
or any other of the instinets which govern the un- 
ceasing migrations of a great city, never let any of 
these debar you from an evangelical ministry, or 
remove you where the contagion of evil example shall 
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be likely to weaken your own piety and corrupt the 
minds of your dear children. 

Recollect also, readers, mine, that it is perfectly 
hopeless to think, by any removal, to get away from 
trouble. Wherever you go you will never escape 
crosses. The emigrants from Bethlehem left famine 
behind, it is true; but on the other side of the Jordan 
they found death waiting their arrival. I am always 
alarmed when I observe people too anxious to get 
rid of trouble, endeavouring with too impatient a soli- 
citude to shake from their shoulders,the burden of 
care and grief. 1 always fear they may succeed! 
Succeed, only to meet with some new trouble, which 
might not have befallen them, had they carried the old 
one with a more patient spint. Take care, then, not 
to be too anxious to shake off the cross you are now 
— = God will take it off how and when He sees 

t. 

But the emigrants have departed. Their last and 
weeping look has been taken of their little village and 
their humble home, They travel sadly and wearily 
along the track towards the Jordan; and, passing that 
river, find themselves at length among tho strange but 
hospitable people of Moab, It is no play of the ima- 
gination to believe that they felt painfully this separa- 
tion from their native land. It could not be other- 
wise than a stern and sad experience. 

An experience, too, shared by the many thousands 
who are forced by the riecessity which cannot get 
satisfaction here, or allured by the golden prospects 
of some distant E] Dorado, to set out from the country 
of their birth, upon a long, difficult and dangerous 
adventure. However distance may lend enchantment 
to future scenes, the wrenching asunder of the 
thousand and one ties which link the affections to 
home and country, implies in the very phrase itself, 
sensations of unknown anguish. When the white cliffs 
are rapidly receding from view, the stoutest heart in the 
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emigrant band will not be proof against despondency. 
“Weep ye not for for the dead, neither bemoan them,” 
said the son of Hilkiah, “ but weep sore for him that 
goeth away; for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native country.” 

Forget not then, I pray you, the emigrants from the 
‘shores of England. Pity them as they part from 
loved associations. And let some winged e er from 
your heart, hover over them as they trave fe the 
ocean’s path. Bravely, but sadly contending with the 
rough adversities of a settler’s life—oh, you cannot 
tell how much they may need that prayer! 


M. W. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR, 


EVENING THE NINETEENTH, 


Ed, Ovn friend Mr, Nelson and hia active sons, are publish- 
ing a very attractive serioa of booka, under the title of “ Nelson's 
Modern Library.” They are in crown octavo, with engravings, 
and decorated bindings. 

Aug. Are they cheap ? 

Ed, Very sensonalile indeed; this handsome volume, 
“ Memorrs or THE Court oF Prvssis,* is only charged six 
shillings. 

Emm. What kind of book is it ? 

Ed. A translation from the German, by Demmler, very well 
done, and full of amusing histories. The dignity of the royal 
personages, however, sadly suffers by the historian’s plain truth- 
speaking. We will congratulate ourselves that we are not 
governed by such Fredericks as figure in these annals, 

Emm. Here is another volume of the same seriee—GERsTA- 
cHER’s Travers.* German, I suppose ? 


* London; Nelson & Sons. 
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Ea. Yes, Emmeline; and it is an exceeding! spirited narra- 
tive of personal adventures st Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres; 
taking one’s breath away bys ride through the tether freezing 
us in a winter journey across eras, and after visiting 
Chili, and Wat paraiso, introducing as'to some lively pictures of s 
s life in California. 

He was a very venturesome man. | 
Bed. . The author and hero roves himself to be a man of un- 
f danger seemed to whet his appe- 


hing ‘through many perils, he 
make 


grave ; and serves to fix the reader's attention. 

Aug. Another work from the same firm—Tuz Lose Moss 
BrRING. 

Bown. I cannot say much in spproval. It is a small novel, 
written in a rhapsodical sty with sentiments of high flown 
love. It is not worse than other novela, 1 suppose; t as it 
does not come in a precisely “novel” did 
to find it a sort of boarding school romance. America can 
us better works, I am sure, than this; and, I only wonder that 
such enlightened publishers should have deviated from the prac- 


mania, that may into this country along with. the 
literary productions whi have so justly gained a high position 
Mrs. M. But can nothing be ssid in favour of the “Long 


Moss 5 *? Are there no. points for commendation ? 
Emm. Tell, mamma, it is net one of my kind of books ; but 


JT ymust allow that it- will interest the reader—and, I fear few 


readers care for anything more than to be amused—and it con- 
or descriptions of American life, which are not without their 

ue, 

Emmeline, have you read Licut 
CGuoups.* 

ug. ¢ r girls, I ive from the fronti 

to how joy snd. pence come 
believing, and how all clouds sorrow and affliction may be 
penetrated by the illuminations of heavenly grace. 


* London: fxeleys. 
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Aug. Is it clever? 

Emm. The story is told in’a simple, unaffected manner ; has 
no great originality, but illustrates the truths and power of the 

in a way sufficiently interesting to secure a perusal, and, 

I hope, will deepen serious thought in its readers’ minds. 

Ed. The next work is 

Say you are delighted with it; please. 

Hd. Furnish me with the reasons for the delight. 

Emm. It isa story designed for children, to prove to them 
that they can be useful while a! are children. Many children 


Aug. Ah, a“ sisterhood” affair, I conjectare! 

Emm. No; the narrative does not step out of the common 
walks of life, into any romantic regions, nor into very aristocratic 
cireles, but deals with common persons and common sympathies. 
I like especially the authoress’ views of money. 

Ed, What are they ? 

Emm. That the talent of money should not be suffered to 
assume any undue supremacy in the service of benevolence. Let 
children be taught, and tramed, and led aright, and = will 
not be slow to learn that they a personal influende 
everywhere ; that the first principles of Divine truth acquired 

them, arm a means of communicating to others present com- 
fort and eternal happiness; and that the heart of love is the 
wr Pe i that can effectually govern and direct the hand of 
rity. 

Mre. M. 1s it qui 

Visitor among the Poor,” and shows how carefully the writer 
has kept her eyes and ears open as a school aud district 
Aug, Mason Tuonrs’s You knew him, per- 

s, Mr. Editor ? 
coal He was well known and highly esteemed by numerous 
s. 


Emm, Was he interesting ? 
Ed. His conversation was remarkably 30, and his company 
was much sought, although there was always great difficulty im 
ting him to talk about himself . His courage and bravery 
been severely tried, and he had proved himself a faithful 
soldier of an earthly warfare. He was equally well known for 
his devout zeal in a higher service and a more glorious cause. 


His tombstone tells us that though “distinguished by his king 
* London: Geeleys. 
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for gallant service, he counted it his chief honour to serve in the 
ranks of the redeemed, as a soldier and servant of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Emm. What was his history ? 

Ed. Mis career was of no ordinary character. It commenced 
when he was only sixteen years of age, with the retreat through 
the mountains of Gallicia, under Sir John Moore. In that re- 
treat he nearly died of hunger and excessive fatigue, being on one 
occasion left behind, and only recovered by the extraordinary 

enerosity of brother officers. He subsequently served in the 
err war, and was repeatedly wounded—twice severely ; 
once left upon the field at Albuera for dead, but found after 
the battle two soldiers, who, perceiving that he breathed, 
carried him into the British camp. In 1812, when recovered of 
his wounds, he again joined the army, and fought in the battle 
of Toulouse, where he was again severely wounded, and where 
he rendered essential service. He next served in Canada, and 
was at the battle of Plattsburgh. He retired with his regiment 
to Europe, was present at the capture of Paris, and remained 
in France with the army of occupation till 1818. He afterwards 
served in disturbed Irish districts, and, for his prudence and 
bravery, was made Knight of Hanover in 1835. i 
Emm, I should think he was now tired of fighting. — 
Ed, At least for an earthly monarch. For the last nine 
ears of his life he had the principal management of the 
foreign Aid Society—a duty for which his foreign life well 
qualified him, as, thereby, he had become acquainted with many 
pious foreigners. 

Mrs. M. And yet he had helped to slay his, fellow 
creatures ! | 

Ed, And his narrative—a plain and unfinished autobiography 
found among his papers—paints the horrors and cruelties of 
war in as dark a colour as any member of the Peace Society 
could desire them to be pourtrayed. His sketches are brief, but 
they furnish evidence of the folly and cruelty of setting men 
to murder one another in furtherance of some political scheme. 
The Major's account of the battle of Corunna, and of the 
Walcheren Expedition, are enough to sicken the mind of war, 
and to make the Christian sigh for the advent of the Prince of 
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NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISIL SAILOR, 


ST HERE is a story told of Napoleon Buonaparte 
wt which. to our mind, assists to soften the rugged 
history of his ecuree.r, It Inf story of the capture ot a 
British sailor by the French fleet, at the time that 
reparations were made for the invasion of England, 
This poor fellow was suffered to wander about Boulogne, 
instead of being shut up in prison. We suppose they 
thought -him of too little valy be very carefully 
guarded or watched. 
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He used generally to stand for hours on the shore — 
with his face turned thoughtfully towards the English 
coast. And when he saw the birds in their unfettered 
flight, winging their way across the sea, he wished 
that he could soar with them, and reach, as they could 
reach, the white cliffs of Dover, . And when the waves 
rose high in the fury of a tempest, he thought how 
could keep the midnight watch in some 
nglish vessel, even amidst the perils of the deep, if 
that vessel were but trying to make an English port, 


At last, when care had banished sleep, 
He saw, one morning, dreaming, doting, 


An empty hogshead on the deep, 
| Come shoreward floating. 


A strange smile crossed his countenance—a smile 
in which despair, hope’ and triumph, mysteriously 
blended. He rushed into the surf, heediess of a 
wetting, and dragged the tub on shore. Then, with 
some difficulty, he managed to get it across the beach 
to a cave, which was near. Fortunately, it was an 
unfrequented part of the shore, and no one witnessed 
the exploit. 

Day after day he went to this cave, and by dint of 
extraordinary labour, he fashioned this empty barrel 
ito something like a boat, interlacing it with willows 
from the neighbouring woods. “He hoped by means 
of it to escape from his captivity. 


But, dear me! ‘twas a thing beyond 
Description! Such a wretched wherry 


Perhaps ne'er yentured on a pond, 
Or crossed a ferry. 


For ploughing on the salt sea-field, 
"Twould make the very boldest shudder, 
Untarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled, 
. No sail, no rudder! 
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- Yet our brave friend determined to encounter all 
risks. The risk of death*was better than the | 
of a miserable life. Rash as his enterprise seemed, 
Providence, he hoped, would smile upon it, and make 
it the means of his deliverance. And Providence has 
ever repaid the trust of man, although not always in 
the way he has anticipated, This wretched little boat 
was, after all, as efficient as the mightiest vessel that 
ever rode upon the waves. 

The sailor, seizing a favourable occasion, got his 
boat on the beach, close to the sea, and made prepa- 
rations for launching it, and committing himself to its 
frail protection. Before, however, he could effect ‘his 
purpose, it was detected. -A sentinel observing some- 
thing strange — the shore, hastened in its direc- 
— and arrived in time to defeat the poor prisoner's 

eme. 

Still the French guard could not help jeering the 
crest-fallen sailor, as he regarded the strange. substi- 
tute for a boat. It was such a wretched thing, so 
unlike a boat, and looking as if it would certainly 
founder beneath the first wave. Would anybody but 
a mad Englishman have thought of putting out to sea 


in such a tub P 
It was such a mad scheme, that the French soldier 


felt sure Napoleon would like to be informed of it, 
and to see both the boat and its builder, as they stood 
together ready for the launch. So he caused a mes- 
senger to be sent, and very soon Buonaparte stood 
there, with folded arms, and stern, questioning brow. 

The sailor did not quail before his searching glance, 
but remained, with his hand upon his boat, as if he 
would not part with it, and yet clung to it in despe- 
rate hope. His attitude was respectful, but daring. 
Napoleon loved a courageous spirit; and when he had 
inspected the strange little vessel which was to cross 
the sea, and land the captive on his native shore, and 
_ then had watched once more the brave, unconquered 
r2 
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expression of the prisoner’s face, he stood for a short 
time as if in thought. At last he spoke— 


* Rash youth! that wouldst yon channel pass 
With twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ; 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass, 
Must be impassioned.” 


“No,” said the sailor, in reply, “I have no sweet- 
heart; but I have an old mother; she has not seen 
me for many years, and I was just thinking how near 
I was, and how soon I should clasp her in my arins, 
when your cruiser took me prisoner.”’ 

“ And do you care so very much for her ?”’ 

The poor fellow brushed a tear from his eye with 
his ragged sleeve, as he replied, “ Well, it’s twelve 
ean since I’ve been home, and she has no other son 

ut me; it would be a strange thing if I did not care 
for her.’’ 

“And was this the reason of your attempted 

“Yes; I longed to see her so much, that I got 


— and thought I’d venture, any how, to get 
yack.”’ 


* And so thou shalt!” Napoleon said, 
“You've both my favour justly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 


Then he gave the sailor a piece of gold, and com- 
manded that he should be conveyed, under a flag of 
truce, to the English coast. This was done; he was 
safely landed, and very soon was trudging along the 
road to the poor cottage where his old mother dwelt. 

This poor old creature had long thought Napoleon 
a sort of ogre, and had never spoken of him but as 


“the wicked wretch.’ When she heard her son’s 
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story, her opinion of the French emperor wonderfully 
changed. As to our friend the sailor— 


He very oft could seantly shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparte. 


M. W. 


DR. ETHERINGTON’S PRESCRIPTION, 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ HOME LIFE.” 


In Two Chapters.— Chapter II. 


I BELIEVE you are curious, dear reader, to know what were 
the contents of that neatly folded sheet of paper; what Dr. 
Etherington’s prescription really was; so I will not keep you in 
et but hasten to copy it for your. perusal. It ran 
thus :—- 

“ Think less of ‘self’ and’ more of those around you, Try 
to help them and do them good, instead of brooding over your 
own leon and studying your own comfort. Set yourself to 
work, real work ; work for others, and most of your complaints 
will be speedily cured ; for the daily and prayerful endeavour to 
be tea strengthens the nerves and ae is the spirits. But 
lest you should doubt the efficacy of my prescription—although 
I have full confidence in it myself—I subjoin the following 
minute directions fronr that infallible pharmacopwia which we 
shall all do well to study more and more: ‘ Thy word is a light 
unto my feet and a lamp unto my path.’”’ At the bottom seve- 
ral references to texts of Scripture were added. 

It was not surprising, that a young lady of Gertrude’s 
character and habits should be offended by this singular docu- 
ment. Few persons can bear to be told of their faulta; fewer 
still are wise enough to say with the Psalmist, “ Let the righteous 
smite me, it shall be a kindness; and let him reprove me, it 
shall be an excellent oil which shall not break my head,” Ps, exlv. 
5. And the language of faithful admonition was peculiarly un- 
welcome to Gertrude, whose ears were attuned only to the sounds 
of praise. She was not accustomed to words of implied’ censure, 
and, therefore, they came upon her with a sudden and startling 
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shock which she could not easily get over. Besides, in 
the present instance, she was perfectly ignorant until that 
moment of the defect pointed out, and the discovery was by no 
means flaitering to her self-esteem. And then to be counselled 
and reproved when she expected sympathy and kind assistance! 
it was very disheartening, and on Dr, Etherington’s part, it was 
very unfeeling. 

Now indignant at his presumptuous fault-finding, and now 
depressed by the poor opinion which he had _ evidently 
formed of her character, Gertrude vainly tried to soothe 
aud harmonize her conflicting feelings; the disagreeable pre- 
scription had aroused emotions which she could not quiet. She 
threw herself into a luxurious arm-chair by the window, and, 
taking up a book, endeavoured to forget her vexation in the 
pages of an amusing story. But the story failed now to amuse 
as it had done before. Her eyes wandered over the words 
without any realization of their meaning; and at length, in de- 
spair, she closed the volume, and laid it onthe table. She leant 


‘ back in her chair, and resigned herself to the thoughts that 


would come. She did not encourage them; she endured them 
as you sometimes endure visitants of whom you are unable to 
rid yourself. What those thoughts were, I am not going to tell 
you, ‘There is no reason why you should intrude unasked into 
the inmost recesses of Gertrude’s mind, It is sufficient for you 
to know that, after the lapse of several minutes, she rose from 
her with it sacl but softened of countenance, and, 
repping the room, lifted the innocent preseription from 
resting=plice, and carried it back with her to her 
eeut, And as ehe passed by her book-slhelves, she took from 
etoall Bible, well worn with constant perusal, and sat 
down to find out and examine the teats of which Dr, Etherington 
had given her the references; for she considered that it would 
only be fair to him, as well as just to herself,-to ascertain from 
the unerring guide her true position and duty. Happy is it for 
any one who earnestly and seriously ponders the message which 
God's Word brings to us; it is the sure road to self-improve- 
ment. That was a happy moment for Gertrude when she turned 
over the leaves of her Bible in search of the various texts. Yet 
she cid not think so, nor yet feel so. There was nothing hope- 
ful in the way in which she commenced the employment. Her 
countenance rather wore the air of a person who yields himself 
to some disagreeable necessity, or who has made up his mind to 
know the worst of a matter at once. 

Slowly and cheerlessly Gertrude read the first passage, “ All 
the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” Gal. v. 4. “ Well,” said Gertrude to 
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herself, “I can’t say that I have loved my neighbour as myself ; 
I don’t suppose that any one can.” No; but had she ever 
tried to do so? that was the question. And Gertrude could 
not honestly answer it in the affirmative. She had seldom 
thought about her neighbour; she had not even dreamt of shar- 
ing with him the care and attention which she had bestowed on 
herself; indeed, so novel did the idea seem to her, that if she 
had not met with it in the Bible, she would have been disposed 
to reject it as an absurdity. As it was, she gave it up as some- 
thing incomprehensible ; something far too much above her for 
her to attempt to realize it; and then she looked thoughtfully at 
the next reference, “ Pleasant words are as an honey-comb, 
_aweet to the soul and health to the bones,” Prov. xvi, 24. Plea- 
sant words! ‘They were put first, she supposed, as the easiest 
part of the work devolving upon her. We may speak pleasantly 
if we cannot work vigorously, or give largely. But when, and 
to whom had she spoken them? When had her words cheered 
the sorrowful, or helped the weary, or encouraged the despond- 
ing, or gladdened even the heart of a child? Fretful words, 
hasty words, repining words, unkind words, memory could re- 
call plenty of these; but where were the “ pleasant words” 
which are so welcome and refreshing to all who hearthem? A 
self-condemning silence followed this inquiry, and Gertrude bhur- 
ried on with her list. 

It consisted of such texte as thease ;-—'' As we have, therefore, 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith,” Gal, vii 10, “Bear ye 
one another's burdens,” Gal vid, “ ure religion and 
filed before God and the Mather is this, to vieit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction,” dames i, 27, “Look not every 
man on hie own things, but every man also on the things of 
others,” ii. do good and to communicate, forget 
not,” Heb, xiii, 16. “The blessing of him that was ready to 
wrish came upon me, and I eaused the widow's heart to sing 
for joy,” Job xxix. 13. “ Deal thy bread to the hungry; bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house; when thou seest the 
naked cover him; then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thy health shall spring forth speedily,” Isa. lviii. 7, 8. 
And then, at the close, there followed these two: one containing 
the principle, and the other the powerful motive of all right 
action; ‘* Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. x.31. “ For the love of 
Christ constraineth us,’’ 2 Cor. vy. 14. 

Gertrude had, of course, read and re-read these verses many 
times, but now she seemed to read them in a new light. There 
was a force and a plainness in them which had never struck her 
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before; and they appeared addressed to her. And so they 
were, for who could need them more than she did? Nor did 
she try to evade or to forget their application. Whatever were 
Gertrude’s feelings, that of closing her eyes to the truth was not 
one of them. As a man beholds his natural face in a glass, she 
saw through the medium of God’s enlightening Word, the 
features of her own character; and painful and self-reproachful 
as the sight was, she did not shrink from it—she did not deny 
it; for how could the evil be remedied if its existence were 
ignored ? Gertrude had hitherto lived almost, if not exclu- 
sively, for herself, but she had done so unconsciously. No one 
had told her how wrong such a mode of life was, and she had 
become so habituated to it, that she had never herself discovered 
its injurious tendency. It was not until she studied her pre- 
scription that she found out her disease. 

She sat for a long time deep in thought, scrutinizing the past, 
and planning for the future. She loved her Saviour, and wished 
to tread in his steps; and now when she perceived how self- 
denying and self-forgetting was the path they indicated, ghe re- 
solved, not in her own strength, but in his, to enter and pursue it. 
She would neither be a “blot” nor a “blank” in his creation. 
She would fill up faigj)hfully the position which He had assigned 
her; she would do the work which He had given her to do. 
And what was the work? Gertrude felt, what unhappily some 
young Christians have not felt, that home was her first and 
most natural sphere of action; and yet she could hardly tell 
what there was in that home to claim and engage her newly ex- 
cited energies. I dare say you could have told her, dear reader, 


‘but you must remember Gertrude’s inexperience in these mat- 


ters. However, Gertrude did not want a teacher, for she re- 
collected that promise, “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given him,” James i. 5; and she went in simple faith to 
Him, and asked Him to instruct her in the way she should go; 
to guide her with his eye; to show her what to do, and how to 
do it. Ah, we should often be preserved from mistakes if we 
sought for direction from our Heavenly Counsellor. 

Gertrude folded up Dr. Etherington’s prescription and put it 
in her desk, with a sigh it is true, yet with a steadiness of ur- 
= which dispelled all enervating gloom. Then she looked at 

er watch ; it was just the hour oo she usually walked out 
with her aunt. She was glad of it, not that she was very par- 
tial to out-of door exercise, but she really wanted some diversion 
of thought, and Mrs. Mordaunt’s good-natured gossip would be 
sure to furnish that; besides, Gertrude had a few little pur- 
chases to make towards a birthday gift for a friend; so she 
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hastened to get ready, aud then went down stairs. But her 
aunt was unable to accompany her. One of the violent sick 
headaches, to which she was subject, had come on, and she was 
obliged to lie perfectly still on the sofa. Gertrude asked if 
she could do any thing for her. 

** No, dear, thank you, I want nothing but patience,” said her 
aunt, trying to speak as cheerfully as she could; “I shall be 
better, I hope, in a few hours. 1 wouldn’t mind it so much, 
only for your poor uncle’s sake. I have not been able to read to 
him this morning, and he was sadly disappointed, for he counts 
so always upon hearing the news; but I could not really hold 
my head 

Gertrude was silent; she was remarking the difference be- 
tween her aunt and herself. Her aunt thought of another when 
Gertrude would have thought of herself. Her aunt studied her 
uncle’s comfort, when Gertrude would have been only intent 
upon her own. And she was silent too, because a suggestion 
had just come into her mind which she was unwilling to follow, 
and yet dared not put aside. Should she offer, instead of going 
out, to sit with her uncle and read to him? Something 
whispered to her that she ought to do so; but then, if she did, 
she must give up for that day the wools for her ottoman; more- 
over, if there was one thing which she particularly disliked, it 
was reading, especially reading a newspaper aloud. She hesitated 
and hesitated—which would conquer, self or duty? It was the 
turning point in this period of Gertrude’s history. If she re- 
fused now to heed the voice of conscience, it would probably 
a in vain hereafter ; if she refused to work to-day, was it 

ikely that she would begin to-morrow ? 

Gertrude did not refuse. She settled that she would begin at 
once. The opportunity seemed to have arisen for the purpose of 
ese her sincerity. She knew she was sincere, and she acted 
accordingly. Half opening the door, she said, “ Do you think, 
dear aunt, that uncle would be satisfied if 1 were to read to 
him ?” 

“Satisfied! oh yes, Gertrude, you are such a much better 
reader than lam. He would be pleased! But, my love, your 
walk, I cannot have you deprive yourself of that.” 

“Oh never mind my walk, aunt,” said Gertrude, quickly, 
4 only I am afraid I shall prove but a poor substitute for 

ou.’ 

: And then she softly closed the door, and, without a moment’s 
delay for fear her courage should fail, went to her uncle. He 
was sitting in an easy chair, propped up with pillows, and 
looked very restless and very fretful. Gertrude’s heart sank 
within her, but, determined not to be defeated, she put on her 
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best looks, and said in her pleasantest tone, “ Would you like 
me to read the paper to you, uncle? Aunt’s headache 1s worse, 
and she thought I might manage instead of her for once.” 

The poor invalid brightened up directly, “‘ Thank you, Ger- 
trude,” he said, “if you would be so kind, and if you think it 
would not be too much for you, I should be very much obliged 
to you, for I do so want to hear Lord A——’s specdch. But I 
don’t like to trouble you, my dear, indeed, I don’t.” 

Gertrude did not answer as the draper’s assistants usually do, 
“Oh, it is no trouble;” for she felt that it was very troublesome 
to wade through parliamentary speeches, but she replied cheer- 
fully, “ Don’t mention that, dear uncle; I shall be so glad if I can 
amuse you for a little while.” 

Gertrude received her directions, and then commenced her 
reading. Her correct accent and nicely modulated voice fell 
soothingly on her uncle’s ear, and he listened with pleased atten- 
tion till she had finished. His wife always did her best, but she 
was certainly not a good reader. Her enunciation was not dis- 
tinct, and she went on at such a rapid rate that it was difficult 
sometimes to follow and Bag et) her; but it was quite a 
treat to hear Gertrude read. So, at least, her uncle thought, 
and so he said; and his gratification amply repaid Gertrude for 
the trouble which she had taken, and the self-denial which she 
had exercised. Don’t smile, dear reader, and imagine that I am 


‘attaching undue importance to so trifling an act of kindness : 


there is something important in the first effort, however simple 
it may be, which any one makes to give up selfishness and to 
overcome indolence, 

And when Gertrude laid aside the paper, she sat chatting 
for some time to her uncle, and her conversation helped to be- 
guile his weary hours, and to put him into a good humour, 
Gertrude wished she could have spoken to him about betteg 
things than the doings of statesmen, but she was timid, and 
hardly knew how to begin; besides, she thought it was perhaps 
wiser to win his confidence first by her kind attentions and care 
for his comfort. 

With a lightened heart Gertrude at length left him, promis- 
ing to look in again soon if her aunt continued unwell. She 
wondered at the happy glow which had come over her feelings— 
come, too, from sitting in that sick room which she had always 
said was so depressing. No, Gertrude, it was not from merely 
sitting there, it was from trying to be useful there. It 18 
a what a healthful influence that has upon. the 
mind, 

Her aunt was not any better, nor did she become so as the 
afternoon wore away.. And ‘she fidgetted herself, poorly as she 
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was, with the anticipation of George’s return. “ What a dis- 
appointment for him, poor boy, to come home and find his 
mother in bed, instead of getting his tea ready for him! He 
would be so dull!” And she was afraid lest he should not have 
just what he fancied. Mary was a very good girl, but then she 
was & new comer, and unused to his ways. If she could but get 
up herself; but-that was an impossibility, and she was forced to 
acknowledge it. 

* Don’t fret yourself about George, aunt,” said Gertrude ; “ I 
know exactly what he wants and what he likes, and I will take 
care that he is not neglected, And he will be so terribly hungry 
when he comes in—he always is, you know—that if he has 
plenty of good things to eat, he won’t miss you so much at 
first; and perhaps you will be able to come down after tea.” 
Gertrude spoke more bravely than she felt, for the idea of having 
to entertain and attend to Master George herself, was anything 
but delightful; but she had devoted the day to work, and she 
would not be discouraged when it came. 

Her aunt was relieved by her assurances. I don’t know that 
she estimated Gertrude’s abilities in that department very 
highly, but she fancied she would manage better than a servant ; 
and she presently fell into a quiet, refreshing sleep, from which 
she did not awake until after her son’s arrival. 

Gertrude watched at the window for his approach, for she re- 
membered the tremendous knock and ring with which he always 
announced himself at the door, and she did not wish her aunt 
to be disturbed; so, when she saw him coming, she stepped 
quickly into the passage, and opened the door. 

“Well Gertie, how are you?” he exclaimed, in his off-hand 
boisterous way, “ but where’s mamma?” 

Gertrude explained to him the reason of his mother’s absence, 
and told him that his father was out for a drive. His merry 
face clouded over for a moment, but when he saw the bubbling 
tea-urn, and the cold ham and chicken, and the toast and the 
cake, and the preserves with which the table was spread, and the 
easy chair and the slippers put ready for him, his gloom vanished 
as quickly as it came, and he sat down evidently prepared to 
make a hearty meal, Gertrude exerted herself to do the hospi- 
talities of the tea-table, and to amuse her schoolboy cousin, 
Perhaps a little feeling of pride that her aunt might hear how 
well i had succeeded, stimulated her; but she was also really 
desirous to make George comfortable. And he did not seem so 
rough and unpolished as usual, Perhaps her kindly influence 
softened him; or, perhaps, the trouble which she had taken on 
his behalf gave him—it generally does so—a greater interest in 
her eyes, and disposed her to look more favourably upon him, 
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However that may be, they got on amazingly well together, 
George told her some of the marvellous escapes and herow) ad- 
ventures of the last half-year, to which Gertrude listened with 
praiseworthy complacency, which would astonished her 
aunt had she been there. 
When Mrs. Mordaunt awoke she was much better; in 
her wearisome headache had nearly, if pot quite, departed, an 
George ran up directly to see her, and to receive her weleome 
home. “ Why, mother,” be said, after a few minutes of personal 
answers had passed, “what is the matter with 
“The matter with Gertrude, my dear? nothing, I believe; 
she has. deen unusually well to-day, I think; why, she read 
aloud to your father for more than an hour this morning.” 
George lifted.up. his eyes and hands. “My patiencs!”’ he 
exclaimei—a meaningless phrase, nage that Ais patience was 
not yet in existence, which he used on all occasions of surpirise-— 
“ what will happen next, I. wonder! However, I am very gled 
of the change; I only hope it will last; she has been uncom- 
monly agreeable all tea time.” | 
The change did. lest, as Master George found, to his grent 
satisfaction, those holidays.. Not that it was perfect and unin- 
terrupted, dear reader; no, no; such is sometimes the eo 
sentation of .story-books, but not the fact of real life. ad 
habits are not rid of, nor good ones adopted, without many 
struggles and some failures ; and Gertrude too often foun that 
she still preferred self to others, and that she was idle when she 
ought to have been diligent. Nevertheless, the progress of right 
mg was increasingly manifest day by lors and when 
rge returned to pee after the vacation, he bore with him 
a very different opinion of “Cousin Gertie,” to that which he 
hed previously entertained. She had worked hard during those 


five or six weeks to amuse and interest and gain an influence 


over him; and she was as much surprised at her success as her 
cousin was at her obliging behaviour, and earnest attempts ‘0 
please him. G was a blunt self-willed boy, but there was 
an open avenue to his affections, which was free to all who were 
willing to enter, and Gertrude found that by making use of this, 
she secured a deal of control over him, which she wisely 
turned to the best of purposes. . He went twice on the Sunday 
with her to church on to please her, read one or two 
serious booke—they were, of course, attractive ones—which she 
ve him; and even listened’to her when she tried to win. him 
to the ways of ntness and the of pesca, without 
ridioule; nay, with ill-concealed emotion. Was not all this 
worth o little daily eelf-denial—a little daily, earnest effort ? 
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After George's departure, Gertrude had more leisure to devote 
to her uncle, And it was just when he stood most in need of her 
services, for Mre, Mordaunt’s eye-sight began sadly to fail her, 
and Gertrude undertook the offlee of reader, She did not 9 
much dislike it when she got used to it; and the exercise was 
healthful in a physical ae well ae in moral sense. And 
Gertrude, after a time, read other things besides the newspaper ; 
not only lively, well-written, instructive books, but the best of 
all books, 's holy and blessed Word, which alone can ide 
us to true peace in this world, and eternal life in the world to 
come. Both her uncle and her aunt heard this Word, at first 
with patience, and afterwards with s real, heartfelt desire to 
know those Holy Scriptures which were able to make them wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jeous. The 

seed thus sown did not spring up in 6 minute, nor with 
great rapidity, but God's blessing was upon it, and it bore in 
the end and precious fruit. And all might be traced, so 
far as the links of human dependence are concerned, to that 
first act of self-denial which you thought, dear reader, scarce 
worth such thinute detail, when Gertrude relinquished her w 
to indalge her uncle with the report of Lord A-——s clever 


It is astonishing how much work Gertrude found to do, not 
only at home, but also abroad. There was no likelihood of her 
sitting idle for want of employment. The Sunday School 
wanted teachers, the District Society wanted visitors, the 
Bible Society wanted collectors ; and although Gertrude did not 
attempt more than she could comfortably get through, nor suf- 
fered out-of-door duties to clash with home duties—an example 
in this respect, to some of m readers,—yet she was so con- 
stantly and so usefully employed thet she had not any time to 
spare for complaining, nor 6m occasion to feel low-spirited. 

At the end of six months Gertrude was strikingly improved. 
Dr. Etherington’s preseription had really worked wonders! Her 
nerves were stronger—her temper was sweeter—her looks were 
heart was: happier. In watering others, sbe her- 
self had also beeu watered, “The doubts.and fears which formerly 
clouded her peace, had changed. into humble confidence and 
hove. She proved, what many besides her have proved, that 
“doing good” is one of the ‘best ways of “getting good” from 
all the means of grace; because it produces a healthy state of 
mind and spirit; and that “nothing is more unfavourable (ex- 
cept, indeed, indulged sin,) to the right use of the Gospel, than 
seclusion from the active duties of life and godliness, is true 
there must be both retirement and meditation, if we would be- 
come wise unto salvation ; but, to do nothing but muse and 
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ponder over abstract questions, or variable feelings, is to unman 
the mind and enervate the body, until they prey on each other. 
We were not made for such work. Work!—it is mental 
drudgery which weakens and wears out the best powers of the 
mind. We must have something good to live for, beyond our- 
selves, if we would live happy and surmount our fears.” Dear 
reader, remember this. 

One day, as Gertrude was descending the stairs, having al- 
tered her previous intention of goin out, she heard voices in 
the parlour. One was her aunt’s, the other was certainly Dr. 
Etherington’s. Mrs. Mordaunt, thinking that Gertrude was 
taking a walk, had not sent for her when he came. ‘The door 
was open, and she could:not help hearing what was said. Her 
aunt was describing in glowing terms to Dr. Etherington the 
corfort which their dear Gertrude'was to them ; how much bet- 
| ~~ ~ —ter she was in health and spirits than formerly; and how useful 
| she was in the schools and among the poor. 

a) As Mrs. Mordaunt paused for a minute, a fair, girlish figure 
— into the room, and, with a soft blush on her cheeks, 
ertrude held out her hand to the unexpected and delighted- 
looking visitor, who grasped it warmly, and then, with a grate- 
ful smile, Gertrude said in reply to Mrs. Mordaunt’s recent 
commendations, “It is all owing to Dr. Etherington’s prescrip- 


~. 


tion, dear aunt!” 
. Dear reader, I do so wish that I could persuade you to try 
“ Dr. Etherington’s prescription !” : 


=* 


“ A FEw years,” said Elimelech to his wife, “ we will 
sojourn in this country of the Moabites. While the 
famine is sore in the land, and our cruel enemies cover 
it as grasshoppers for multitude, we may not hope to 
return. But after the Lord has raised us up a deliverer, 
I and thou, and our two sons, will return to Ephratah.” 

___._ _ Man proposes, but God disposes. Elimetech died. 

| e returned no more, nor saw Anis native country. He 
died, and left his wife and children strangers in 4 
strange land. Did such thoughts plant any thorns in 
his dying pillow ? 
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They too often do in dying pillows. Many a father, 
the sole support of his family, the oak around which the 
ivy has wound itself, when stricken bythe handof death; © 
feels it as his deepest sorrow, that he leaves behind a 
beloved wife and darling children, with none to care 
and work for them, as it has been his fondest pleasure 
to do. We cannot tell how such thorns are extracted 
from the pillow, except when the sufferer can say— 
“ ‘Why should Elimelech fear? The Lord is my King! 
To Him I leave my fatherless children ; in Him let my 
widow trust.”’ 

Elimelech died. “ Ah!’’ thought Naomi, as she hung 
over him in speechless sorrow, “1 little expected he 
would be taken away. I should not have been so 
much surprised by the death of my sons. Their very 
names have anal their frailty. The “sickly” and — 
“consumptive ’’ are likely to be removed. Yet they 
are spared, and the guide of my youth is taken. The 
thing which I looked not for hath fallen upon me.”’ 

She mistook the order of her trials. She expected 
the children to die first; there was every reason to 
suppose they would do so. Have you and I, dear 
reader, never tried to arrange future trials? This 
affliction, or that affliction, may befall me in future 
years ; but certainly, this one will precede that other. 
So we nerved ourselves for the trouble which we 
thought first in order, and intended when that had 
passed, to prepare for subsequent calamities. Yet, 
the time that brought sorrow, brought it, most pro- 
bably, out of the = our fancy had assigned. The 
trial we were waiting, trembling for, lingered on ita 
road, while the cross which had seemed so remote, was 
suddenly laid in our path for us to take up and bear. 

In all this there is a lesson for us. A lesson of 
nocommon value. Itis, not to scan the future with too 
close a glance. Take no thought forthe morrow. You 
may be sure that pain and grief are somewhere in your 
coming experiences ; but you cannot be sure what form 
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the pain and grief will assume ; it is wiser and happier 
for you not to guess what it may be. Such guesses 
often overshadow the soul with needless anxiety, and 
by concentrating the emotions upon some sorrow 
which does not come, unfit the mind for some afilic- 


| 


._ tion which unexpectedly arrives. 
Yet Naomi’s tfotble, although she placed it first, 
and in this’ mistook its position, did come into her 
ona . The mourning widow soon became the child- 
less mother. Chilion and Mahlon fulfil the sad pre- 
dictions of their names. Sickness and consumption 
do their work, and in this second bereavement Naomi 
feels herself, like Jacob, “‘ bereaved indeed.”’ 
So is it in this changing world. Thus is the Chris- 


| tian “emptied from vessel to vessel.’’ Trouble upon 
f trouble, sorrow upon sqrrew, Job’s messengers of woe, 
running a otie another—such is life. 

{ 


You woald not think it though, if you looked at 
the-surface of society. It does not seem as if sorrow 
makes any deep impression. § Really, I have thought 
that deat iteclf, when it makes a breach in a loving 
family, 1s nothing more than ‘the stone which some 
boy carelessly flings into alake. A slight splash,a 
trifling eddy, then a returm-of the waters to their 
former placidity, and the-stone’s influence ceases. So 
a shock of grief;-w Yuffling of the family peace, and 
soon the settling down into the cheerful regularity of 
sont not think the stone had ever been 
f 
Is it so? Then, one can understand why trouble . 
follows upon trouble. If the edge of the axe is not 
keen the blows must be more frequent. If one trouble 
does not answer its therein lies a reason for 
its successor’s Dulled by/eontact 
with earthly cares, and hardened by Ale selfishness 
which always, if it may, grows rapidly in the heart, 
the world takes a large ‘amount iction to make 
it permanently feel: 
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True, however, as this doctrine is, we shall fre- — 
ently mistake its illustrations, if we only glance at 
the surface of society. Down, out of sight, in -re- 
cesses no eye but that of God ever penetrated, the 
heart holds converse with itself, and secret throes of 
anguish may prove that that heart knoweth its own 
bitterness only too well! The volcano accumulates its 
fires under eternal snows. There are Heclas else- 

where than in Iceland. 

The darkened chamber where Naomi kept her 
weary vigil, as a mourner thrice bereft, might exclude 
the An. and sights of Moab, but could not fail to 
intensify the memories of Ephratah, These thronged 
around her, all the more vividly for the darkness and 
the silence, and she wondered in herself how she 
could ever have parted from her Judean home. She 
longed to return thither, | 

ut she had not felt this longing so strongly during 
her husband's life. At least we read not of it, But 
we do read that when she “ was left of her two sons 
and her husband, ru en she arose with her daughters- 
' in-law that she might return from the country of 
Moab.’’ The home-sickness was strong upon her—. 
far stronger than if she had not been a childless 
widow—and circumstances justified her yielding tovits 

ow that the visi is in givin 

them bread.” 

Providence often makes a camera obscura for the 
soul. In the glaring light of the world, and amidst 
its ceaseless rattle and its changeful scenes, it is reall 
impossible to be seriously reflective. We cannot then 
“turn our — inwards,’ a8 Herbert quaintly advises. 
So far from having to drown reflection in some inébri- 
ating draught, the puzzle is, how to meet with it. ~ In 
the shop, among those bales of goods—it is not there. 
In the counting-house—may, it would be stifled b 
invoices and rs—it cannot be there! Nor is it 
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in the poor man’s room, where he snatches his hasty 
meal, among the disturbing influences which poverty, 
like some genius of mischief, is always arousing! 
People tell me they really have not time to think. 

I believe them. I believe them when I stand by _ 
the bed, where some busy scheming man is lying for 
awhile in weakness and inaction. I believe the 
when I enter the shaded apartment, which, speakd Of 
the sacredness of sorrow as well as of its gloom. I 
believe God has seen that these people had no time 
for reflection, and so He has shut out the world, and 
made them, for a season, more solitary than a hermit 
in his cell. They will think now. Every thing is 
favourable for reflection. And Memory and Imagina- 
tion, twin sisters, will soon spread out before the 
thinker tableaux of the past, which shall almost be 
real, 

These memories may be salutary. They may-se 
the mind for its return to the activities of life. They 
will not lessen its energies, but they will chasten its 
spirit. 

The memories of Naomi were memories of home. 

Reader, you have such memories. Wherever your 
home has been, its memory should be dear. If you 
have had pious parents your thoughts should some-- — 
times go back to the early scenes of religious training. 
To the first prayer you lisped at your mother’s knee. 
To the first lesson she gave you out of the Holy Book. 
To the first sacred impression her earnest words made 
upon your youthful heart. Such memories cannot 
die. ‘They may seem to have faded out of your soul, 
but, believe me, the darkened chamber will make them 
live again. 

When yourself as a child thus meets yourself as 4 
man, will it render you joyful or distressed ? _ = 
Reader, are you a Christian ? Then you must have 
memories also of another home. Of a world above 
the stars. Of a Father whose love and power are ~ 
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infinite. Of an Elder Brother who has done great 

things for you. Of brothers and sisters who are one 

with you in the communion of saints. That home 

you may be said to have seen, for “faith is the sub- 

stance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
seen as yet.” 

Iluve you sometimes forgotten that home? Have 
your atfeetiohs wandered from it? Have you dwelt 
long in Moab and lost sight of Ephratah? I do not 
know; but L think it possible. 

Possible! You tell me it is true. Ten years among 
the Moabites have done mischief in more ways than 
one. You acknowledge that heaven has not been 
realized so strongly or so sweetly as earth has been. 

Is this the reason why that disappointment in your 
befell you? Why that beloved friend was 
removed by death 2. W hy those swect children were 

snatched from you in their early bloom? Why that 
prop on which you. were leaning suddenly snapped ? 
Why those.e ustomers fell off from your shop? 
If some historian, writing of you, were to mention, 
“THEN they arose that they might return heaven- 
wards,” L should think the reason had been. found. 
L should think affliction had brought you tidings from 
7 — __your home, and had secured your promise to journey 
thithe word delay. 

re remaime th, therefore, a rest for the people 
of God.” They thi at have be lieved are entering imto 
this rest. Faith makes them feel as if they were 
standing on the threshold of their Father’s house. 
Dear reader, Is faith doing this for you ? 
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I covrp have suffered any grief but this 
Without a murmur; keenest agony 
T would endure and count th’ endurance blise, 
So this worse trouble might depart from me ; 
A gloomy shadow darkens all I see, 
In every sound is sorrow, and a fear, 
A dread of nameless evil yet to be 
Haunts my bewildered mind, while ever near — 
Voices long stilled by death seem wailing in mine ear. 


Storms may arouse life's ocean; where's the wave 
Shall dare engulf the spirit if it rise 

To breast the surge undauntedly and brave 
The fury of the tempest? Oh, there lies 

Strong hope in suffering hearts, and while she plies 
Her cheering solace they revive again, 


Listening ber thrilling voice; but when she dies 


Who may support her absence? who sustain 
' ‘The broken heart's despair, the wounded spirit’s pain ? 


Give any grief but this! Be still rash heart! 
Hush thy complaint, for in thy hopeless woe 
Thou hast the wound whose long protracted smart 
Alone had humbled thee, and bowed thee low, 
To seek that He who bade thy sad tears flow, 
Himself would dry them; chastisement more brief 
Hed passed thee lightly as the breezes go 
O'er the green corn ; now heavily thy grief 
Falls as the thunderstorm upon the ripe ungarnered sheaf, 


Thou canst not rise elastic from the stroke 

That crushes thus thy treasures, nor again 
Find thy delight among the joys that woke 

Thy rapture once; yet know, the weary pain 
Whose lengthened torture bids thee thus complain 
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it — chide thy waywardness, until 


Proving all earthly help and hope but vain 
Thou shouldst return to God, and to his will 
Bend meekly and have rest. Then-hush theeand be «till, 


Yea, chastened one be still! Thou bearest no pang 
1 | Thy Father's love could spare; the grief that twines 
7 Like serpent round thy heart with cruel fang, 
Fyretting it ever tir apirit pines 
_ ae such grief combines 
a ygone tears to tell thee that thy rest 
Is not on earth; perchance thy God designs 


To drive whom kindness lured not to bis breast. 
Who wounds thee now can heal; then seek Him and be blest. 
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THE GREAT QUESITON AND ITS ANSWER. 


Tae most careless observer must be convinced that 
we are circumscribed in all our activitics by a ngher 
power. And the careful reader of history notes the 
manner in which the actions of individuals have con- 
tributed to certain results, evidently regulated by some 
superhuman agency, The thoughtful man, standing 
in the midst of inquires 
what relationship the | What part he is 
to pe . rama and its ever changing 
scenes ? and when that is over, and his limbs lie mo- 
tionless and his eye filmed with darkness, what state 
will he enter on ? What awaits him at the end of the 
shadowy valley of death? These questions’ dwindle 
into comparative unimportance when the grand ques- 
tion involving all others presents itself for solution : 
What relationship does man bear to these higher 
powers which are every where so present 
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Are they mighty forces under the regulating hand of a 
gracious being, wise as he is mighty, and good as he is 
wise ; or, are they left to themselves, dread and fearful, 
and withal dead and unfeeling; rushing on in their 
various spheres with blind energy, producing alike 
misery and peace, despair and joy ? Whilst he is thus 
distracting himself with these questions, and wonder- 
ing whether the world is left to its fate, or whether the 
great Constructor thereof is still present governing and 
directing the whole, he may walk out in the quiet 
night. As he feels the soft air fanning his heated brow, 
and sees the queen of night waltzing with silver feet 
on the heaving waves to the music of their rippling, a 
quietness may steal over his senses ; he may think that 
in the pensive starlight and in the half dumb ocean 
chant, he is conscious of the work of an intelligent 
Creator; that night shews unto night that goodness 
and beneficence are the characteristics of a Being whose 
laws produce such soothing and gracious effects. 

Full of these thoughts he raises his head to look 
oe with thankfulness and a cheerful heart. But 
what is that bright red glare out at sea? Is it the 
lighthouse ? It increases, and discloses some strong 
vessel, that has borne unstrained the lashings of a 
thousand waves, enveloped in flames. The conflict is 
brief; one terrific blaze, and darkness thick and inky 
settles on the waters; and thicker darkness rests on 
a hundred hearts whose hopes have gone down in their 
noon with the sunken vessel. Faces will lose their 
mirth from that night, and there will be weeping and 
wailing in many homes.— 

Our friend sickens at the sight, and retraces his 
steps homeward with doubts gathering thick in his 
mind. What now can he think of the Ruler in whose 
universe such strange things happen? Before he 
reaches his own door the wail of infancy assails his ear ; 
he turns aside to ascertain the cause. It is a common 
tale. The helpless child of shame, forsaken by the 
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cruel mother and left to_the tender compassion of a 
hard fate. Innocent babe! W An it done that the 
crimes of the paront-shenkt te so bitterly visited on 
ite unsheltered head 

Aw our friend enters his dwelling bis steps are heavy 
and weary, for the peace which hung over him, as the 
red glow of the sun over the darkening earth, has 

vanished. Lle lights his lamp, lifts down the heavy 
volumes of the Past, and mournfully turns over their 
leaves. He finds them blurred with the marks and 
traces of big woes; he sees under thea > teuth 
and freedom, the soula.ol ave been slain 
for their attachment and testimony to these noble 
causes; he hears everywhere the g: ‘ating and elinking 
of the prisoner's chain; he beholds the tears of me 
as are oppressed, that they had no comforter; on 
the side of the oppressor there was power, yet they had 
no comforter. He turns to the teachings of Science, 
his spirit stands m hushed silence, amazed at the 
wonderful disclosures it—ean only whisper to him. 
He almost feels that it is holy ground witly r grind 
temple,; but jt strikes cokd~to-inis heart; it is all 
soul-less, without God; no bosom where he can lay his 
weary head. 

Then he turns to Philosophy; she tells him to look 
with stoic indifference on the issuer of laws; she informs 
him that those who obey are made happy, and those 
who disobey render themselves miserable. But he 
remembers that the sun shines on the evil and on the 
good, and the rain descends-on the just and on the 


unjust ; the ery of the innocent infant ringa 
ears; the prison homes of the groai- noble, in 


all their horrors, gleam before him; he finds himself 
without answer to the grave questions of his heart ; 
his weaker feelings tempt him to curse God and die ; 

he is ready to praise them who have not yet been, more 
than those whose existence introduces them into a 
world where evil is done under the sun; his spirit 
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grows very sad when the unending mill round of life, 
with its mystery of doubt and fear, its yanity and 
vexation, lies before him as his only portion. This 
or nothing. 

Stay, my friend, there is one other book you may as 
well look into before you give up to despair. That 
one enveloped in dust. Perhaps it may contain some 
word of comfort for you. Come, lift it down. Softly 
now, blow away the dust, and listen, O sorrowful one, 
to these words: “God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.”’ Yes 
in truth, my friend, the Highest has spoken unto us 
by a Living Word. We can never comprehend God nor 
the manner of his workings; because He is infinite 
and we are finite, and the less can never comprehend 
the greater. The thunders of his power who can un- 
derstand ? But although He is surrounded in his eter- 
nal essence with clouds and darkness, we have the 
mind of Christ, who is the image of the invisible God, 
a man of sorrows, our friend and brother; one who 
feels as we feel, lived as we live; He is the manifesta- 
tion to us of the Great Unseen, the Great Unknown ; 
and so truly did He bear in his body the fulness of the 
Godhead, that those who have seen Him, have also 
seen the Father. 

None can see the face of God and live. In consi- 
deration, therefore, of our limited capacities, the 
Infinite clothed Himself in the finite, and in human 
form comes near the worn sons of toil, and says unto 
them, When ye pray, say, “Our Father.” Christ is 
the answer—the saaetibal answer, which demonstrates 
our relationship to the Highest. 

Christianity, my friend, is the thing you want. Not 
only does it realize the dreams of the best of men, 
but it gives life and meaning to the deductions of 
science and philosophy ; and amidst the shoutings of 
jubilant spirits crowns the whole by writing in golden 
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letters, wide and deep, on the throne of the Governor 
of the Universe, tbe word, “ 

“Could this be proved true,” says our thoughtful 
friend ; “ Could this but be proved, what still waters 
and green pastures would there be for human hope ; 
what an elysium might we one day anticipate for the 
world. It is a pleasant thing to —- that all these 
sufferings are but light afflictions, working out for the 
sufferers an eternal weight of glory; that this earth 
is only a probationary state, tending to a better. This a 
is a very pleasant dream for the imagination, but.we-~~ 
find nothing in the established order of things to 
warrant our belief in it. ‘ It is contrary to facts, and 
we must credit what we see.” 

True, my friend, there is the very pith of the 
matter. All we can believe in is the Fact. You, for- 
sooth, what do you know of the “established order 
of things’? For thousands of ages have men been 

ring into the secrets of nature to find out her -— - ~— 

idden laws, and of which one can they fearlessly 

assert the discovery. Do you point to gravitation,-.~,-~~ 
then explain to us the fearful wanderings of the path- 
less comet. The dog that lies curled up at your feet, 

and has lived with you under the same sky for so 
many years, inform us of its destiny, its hopes, and 
fears. Do not sorrow and heaviness sit beside your 
heart because you can get no certain answer, from 
your want of knowledge and deplorable ignorance of 

the “ established order of things ’’? 

Away with your constitution of nature, away with 
your theories ; we are in a world of facts, of living 
and practical exertion. It is with them we have to 
do—with stern facts. Everywhere around us they are 
proclaiming with loud voice, “I am, believe me; at 
your disbelieve.” 

Believe me, my friend, our principal business is with 


the facts of this universe; and Christianity offers us 
facts. You may not be able to discover their beauty ; 
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at first they may seem dull and insipid; but act on 
them, and you will prove their truth by consciousness, 
“Tf any man will do my will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” 

Do you complain of this mode of procedure? Com- 
plain then of the law by which you are obliged to 
trust in the accuracy of your first teacher in any 
science, before you can prove the truthfulness of his 
instruction. Complain also of the necessity by which 
you must entrust your property to your untried ser- 
vant, if you would be assured of his honesty. 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the grow- 
ing light of his life and teachings you will find a 
ar passing understanding, solving perplexity, and 

riving away doubt. Then shall you be brought into 
unity with the laws of the universe, whatever they 
may be; for you will be in unison with the Maker 
thereof. Then shall harmony and concord break in on 


you from amidst seeming disorder, and the desert shall 
ossom as the rose, 
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Wirn calm, unruffled brow 

Our brother sleepeth now ; 

Forgotten are his feara, 

And sorrows’ mournful tears 
No more his eyes may dim ; 

His arduous work is done, 

His earthly race is run, 

His glorious crown is won : 
Weep not for him ! 
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Amidst the white-robed throng 
He chaunts his rapturous song ; 
No notes of discord there, 
Nor thought of gloom nor care, 
Can mar that perfect hymn! 
His joy no limit knows, 
His peace serenely flows, 
Endless is his repose : 
Weep not for him. 


Weep, if thou wilt, for those 
Who feel life’s heavy woes, 
Whose trembling lips now press, 
In all its bitterness, 

Grief’s cup filled to the brim ; 
Weep, weep for them! But he 
Hath crossed life’s storm-tost sea, 
And rests from turmoil free: 

Weep not for him! 


Weep for thine own weak heart 
Which doth so oft depart 
From Him whose name we bear ; 
Weep for past sins whieh wear 
An napect dark and grim. 
But safe on heaven's pure shore, 
All saddening conflicts o'er, 
Our brother sins no more : 
Weep not for him! 
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NORAH MACANE. 


A MILITARY band was playing at some distance, and 
as a carriageapproached the placewhere it was stationed, 
the horses, alarmed perhaps by the sound, started off 
at a fearful pace, overturning in their course the fruit 
stall of an Irish orange-woman. 

“ Arra then, but its a bad day for yourself, Biddy 
Macane,” sighed the poor woman, as she gathered up 
her scattered property. “It’s but little I’ve gotten 
the day;”’ and she sorrowfully counted her scanty gains. 

“Ye’ve dropped this,” said a child, picking up a 
ser from the mud and giving it to the itinerant 

ruiterer ; who, thinking that it was an unreckoned part 
of her earnings, tied it up ina corner of her ragged 
shawl. Then, the poor woman returned to her “ bit 
cabin,” a garret in one of the dark, narrow courts of 
London. 

Never, during my wanderings about the world, have 
I been a witness to a more distressing scene than that 
which was then visible. Nota pane of glass in the 
window frame to keep out the raw December fog, no 
fire on the hearth-stone, for grate there was none, 4 
heap of damp straw in one corner, a broken chair in 
another, and a number of oranges piled up against the 
bare unplastered wall, the roof tiles in many places 
broken, and the murky atmosphere rendered yet denser 
by the stifling fumes of tobacco; such was the home 
of poor Biddy. 

“ How are re my birdeen ?”’ she asked tenderly of a 
young girl, who was lying on the miserable pallet, and 
whose attenuated frame, and sunken ak. glowing 
with a feverish hectic, showed her to be the victim of 
consumption, brought on perhaps by cold and famine. 

“ Better, mother, better,” she replied, speaking with 


difficulty, “the cough has taken me at times, but I’m 
asy now.” 
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“Ah, Norah a cushla, its the cough that’s killing 
you; ye’reyesare as bright as the dew-drops, and ye’r 
cheek like the cloud that the sun looks on when he’s 
setting.”’ 

“It’s the sun of my life that’s setting, mother,” 
interrupted Norah quietly, “the cowld’s at my heart ; 
but its not that we’ill spake of till the gintleman 
come.’ 

“ What gintleman, darlint ?”’ 

“Tts the clargy I mane; father went for to ask him 
to visit a poor dyin’ creature, and he ‘ill be here soon, 
I know, for he was always kind to Norah, and he'll 
come to see her now she ean’t go to the school no 
more.’’ 

A footstep was heard ascending the creaking stairs, 
there was a low knock at the door, and a gentleman 
entered. “ It’s his riverence,’’ whispered Mrs. Macane 
to her daughter, “Its welcome ye be sir,”’ she said to 
her visitor, and With genuine Irish loquacity she hurried ° 
through a string of excuses for the poorness of the 
room, and gave him a long account of the misfortunes 
which had reduced them to their present deplorable 
situation. 

Theirs had been a sad, though alas, too common 
lot. Ejected from the cabin in which her husband’s 
father and grandfather had lived for many years, by 
the steward of an absentee nobleman, they had quitted 
“ Ould Erin,” and bent their steps towards London, 
the El Dorado of their hopes. Dicap ointment met 
them in every search for employment. Macane had b 
degrees become an inveterate drunkard, while his wife 
obtained a scanty living by selling fruit about the 
streets, in which occupation she was assisted by the 
little Norah, whose innocent, melancholy face, won 
many a trifle from passers by. Cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, however, wrought their fatal work upon the 
poor child, and for many weeks she had been too weak 
to accompany her mother. Biddy Macane had noticed 
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the failing strength of her daughter ; but unaccustomed 
to illness, she troubled herself little about it. Food 
she thought was the first great requisite of life. Norah 
often kept a compulsory fast till the evening, and it was 
no wonder, therefore, that she should be ill and weak. 
The warm spring breezes would cure her cough, and 
better times would come, when they might all be happy 
again. 

Such was the simple story of the poor orange-woman, 
but told with the pathos, the almost poetry which is 
so natural to her country people, it greatly affected her 
auditor. He gently reproved her for not having before 
acquainted him with their condition, and then des- 
patched her to procure wood and coals for a fire, and 
some necessaries for the sick girl, for he foresaw that 
her eloquence would effectually prevent any conversa- 
tion that the invalid might wish to have with him, on 
higher and more important subjects. 

Their words were almost inaudible, for the girl's 
voice was feeble, and the minister spoke in a soft and 
soothing tone; but I could judge that the good man 
was pointing out to her, what he called the door of 
hope ; for her manner, which was at first excited, gradu- 
ally became calmer, while her countenance assumed 
an expression of serenity; and when Mrs. Macane 
returned, Norah entreated him to repeat to her mother 
some of the blessed truths, from which she had herself 
derived so much comfort. I could also gather from 
their conversation, that. the young Irish girl had 
attended the Sunday school of Mr. Bentley, such was 
the clergyman’s name, and had treasured up much that 
she had learned there. 

There’s many things that I forget, sir,’ she said, 
“but I remember the text ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’ and I think I am going to Jesus now ; 
to see Him I mane, for I know we may go to Him 
here before we die.”’ 

“ Och, and sure sir,” interrupted her mother, “ it’s 
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little good she’s heard, but at the schule, more’s the 
pity; but she’s a good girl, and quick at larnin’, and 
she keeps what she hears.”’ 

“And the beautiful prayer that He made for us,” 
continued the dying child, as though she were thinking 
aloud, “‘ Our Father in heaven.’ Its good to have a 
Father in heaven, when I am going to leave my father 
and mother-on earth.” 

“ Wirrastrna! what is it ye would say, core o’ my 
heart f’’ cried the fruit woman. “Is it dying ye are? 
Ye never made ye’r mother sigh for ye, darlint, and 
will ye lave her now P”’ 

Her distress was indescribable, and her agitated 
child in vain endeavoured to console her. 

Equally useless were Mr. Bentley’s assurances that 
her violence would hasten the catastrophe which she 
dreaded. His words were unheeded, and she even 
turned with impatience from his expostulations, She 
blamed herself for having been so long blind to the 
real state of her precious one, on whom she lavished — 
epithets of unbounded affection ; and she almost raved 
against her husband for having helped, by his idleness, 
to bring such misery upon them. “I did what I 
could”? she exclaimed bitterly, “but he, the spalpeen, 
the ne’er-do-weel, lived on our earnings, and never 
did so much as a turn to get his bread.” 

Mr. Bentley did not leave them till Mrs. Macane’s 
vehement sorrow had spent itself, and she sat on the 
straw, beside her daughter, sobbing convulsively. As 
he quitted the room, he was met at the door by a 
man whom he must have recognised as the father 
of little Norah, and perhaps he dreaded a fresh 
burst of the ‘storm which had just subsided, for he 
re-entered with him. If such was his apprehension 
he was: mistaken. Bridget Macane raised her head 
as they approached, and then turned away again. 
No word of explanation was necessary, her Restend 
seemed instinctively to comprehend all. Had he hearc 
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the reproaches which his wife, but a few minutes 
before had heaped on him, he could not more clearly 
have understood her feelings; and perhaps, at that in- 
stant, his self-accusations were the more severe, be- 
cause she appeared too much absorbed in her own 
wretchedness to notice them. His manners betrayed 
little emotion, but his voice was hoarse and unnatural 
as he said to Mr. Bentley, who was about to speak to 
him, “ You need tell me nothing, sir, it’s myself 
has brought them to this. The isky-na-vatha* has been 
the water of death to us.”’ 

“Then lave it, father dear,’ cried Norah, raising 
herself, her eyes glistening, and a bright smile on her 


lips, “lave the potteen, and ye’r child will go happy.” 


It was not in the nature of the warm-hearted and 

nitent Hibernian to resist the entreaties of his 
child, aided by the anxious looks of his wife, 
and the kind but serious arguments of the clergy- 
man, and supported by the silent voice of conviction ; 
and he professed his readiness to sign the Temperance 
Pledge, “1must lave the drink intirely,’’ he ob- 
served, conscious of his own weakness. 

Before another hour had passed Neil Macane had 
pledged himself to abstain for the future, from all in- 
toxicating drinks. “ God bless you, father dear, God 
bless you,’ murmured Norah gratefully, as he affixed 
his mark to the paper, for he was unable to write. 

“So long as you keep the engagement that you have 
now made, you may consider me your friend,” said 
Mr. Bentley ; “I will not lose sight of you, but will 
seek some employment which will _ you as far as 
possible out‘ of the way of temptation.” 

Norah now claimed their exclusive attention. The 
temporary strength which had kept her up during the 
last half hour was fast leaving her, and as she held her 
parents’ hands fondly clasped within her own, she 


* Inky-na-vatha, water of life, 
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begged Mr. Bentley to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
She listened attentively as he did so, and when he had 
concluded, “ Our Father who art in heaven,” she said, 
“T shall be there soon.”’ It was very late; the little 
garret was dark and cold, for the fire had nearly 
burned out; but they did not perceive it, for they still 
knelt by the straw pallet; sometimes they spoke in 
suppressed whispers, but 1 do not know what they 
said. 

The city clocks struck the hour—Owns, but the 
three watchers stirred not. At last the minister rose, 
and said solemnly, “It is all over now.”” They must 
have known it before, for the now childless parents 
scarcely noticed his words, but still bent over the 
senseless corpse. Their grief was not wild and un- 
governable as Mr. Bentley had probably expected. 
It was deep and quiet, only Bridget moaned like one 
in great pain. Their true friend still stayed and talked 
much with them, but they did not seem to hear him, 
and when he at length left them, they did not observe 
his departure. 

CARLA MEREX. 


MY GREAT AUNT'S PICTURE. 
Chapter I. 


Tue following papers were lately put into my hands by an 
anonymous correspondent, with a request that they might be 
arranged for the press. 

At first sight they appeared to be intended for the perusal of 
some particular person, but after due consideration I came to 
the conclusion that, since it was vain to seek for that person, and 
not less vain to atiempt. to discover my unknown correspondent, 
it would be best to throw them loose upon the world to find 
themselves an owner; therefore, my reader, | offer them to you, 
or, in the words of the old proverb, “1 present you with this 
cap, and if it fits, | pray you put it on.” 
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Many confess (thus the manuscript begins) that are 
roud, some will even confess that they are vain, some will sigh 
kly over their passionate tempers, and others again will 
admit that they are of careless dispositions. But who tells, who 
confesses how méan she is, or how sly, or how curious? Who 
does this, or could hope for sympathy if she did? 

Nevertheless, tho such confessions are not sanctioned 
custom, there is that within me which so longs to express itse 
that I must needs forsake the beaten track of easy acknow- 
ledgment. I must leave those faults which no one feels much 
shame in taking to herself, and confess to you how envious Lam; 
and though I do not expect much sympathy from you, I shail, 
at least, have the comfort of being understood, since you also, 
like a captive taken anciently in war are marked in the face as 
the bondslave of—envy. By that unmistakable mark I know 
that we both serve the same hard mistress, and that, like me, 
you have received pain from those pleasures of others which 


you are not, permitted to share. 
Now it is a curious fact that you do not consider yourself to 
be an envious person, and you would be and hurt if your 


friends thought it of you. I did not know till lately that I was 
envious, and of course I am very anxious to conceal it from my 
friends, though with you I am not so particular, because our 
hearts are so much akin that though we may disapprove of, we 
cannot despise one another. 

But let me proceed. Know, then, my envious kinswoman, 
that I have two maiden aunts, dear and kindly women, and that 
they live in a delightful cottage near the sea. There is no 


* house to be seen on either hand, and the shore is lonely and, 


beautiful. The house is settled half way down in « scoop of the 
sloping hills, and from the sea it looks like a pure white egg im 
a green nest of moss and twigs, for the trees rise behind it, and 
fern lies around it, and in the dingle below there is a tiny sing- 
ing brook which the sun never catches sight of all the summer 
, 80 thickly is it roofed over by the trees. 
August I was invited to stay at this place with my aunts, 
for the first time since my childhood; when I arrived I was 
much grown and altered, and a great deal of discussion ensued 
as to I most resembled. 

“She has the family features, certainly,” said my aunt Mary. 

“ But she is not so much like any of the present generation,” 
added my aunt Phebe, “as like the picture of her great aunt 


_ Beatrice which hangs over the mantelpiece.” 


As she spoke I looked up at the picture, and a momentary 
sensation of pleased surprise stole into my heart. Had I then 
those delicate eyebrows, that clear cheek, those large thoughtful 
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eyes? But I had scarce ventured to admit to myself that there 
was a likeness, when something peculiar in the expression gave 
me pain. I wondered what it meant; it was not precisely pen- 
sive, it was not anxious, it was not penetrating ; it might consist 
Teould thom, besides that 
I could not fathom. 
Peat my “The et more like than the 
dear aunt re en they dropt the sub- 
could not dismiss it ; end often during the evening, 
while they talked, sitting one on each side of me, asking efter 
ay ts, and my sisters, and some old friends of theirs who 
near my native home, I could not help casting furtive 
yn at the picture, and always felt both pain and pleasure in 
the likeness to myself. Once when I looked, the sun, just about . 
to set, had covered it with light, which came in through a side- 
window, and the features, before so quiet and so pale, seemed to 
flush up with sudden bloom; it did not improve them, for it 
gave, with the appearance of life that flashed from my kins- 
woman’s eyes into mine, a glance, half reproachful, half 
ful, which seemed to say, ‘You have all the notice, and I hang 
up here unobserved. Oh, that I could but step down from my 
frame, and show those — old women how much fairer I am, 
and how far worthier of ali this fondness and caressing than 


are,” 
had gone down, and the dusk hidden my kinawoman’s pic- 
could not but feel glad; and I went on chatting to my 
te till the darkness had covered everything, and the moon had 
and was like a great lamp over the sea. It was 
the only lamp we My aunts were evidently too much in- 
thei to converse again with the grown-up niece whom they 
had made so much of when a child, and I was so well pleased to 
them absorbed in me and my communications, and so de- 
lighted to watch se beautiful highway, yellow, and yet wan n of 


time was s allowed to to slip away, and I believe we were all sur- 


Then we rose up— or we had been sitting before the front 
windows—and I, in , glanced up again et my kinswoman’s 
picture; pale, how v in the moonbeams which had wan- 
dered. up the vale. le, cee seemed to meet me as I 
gazed. “ Yes,” I said to myself, “1 know now the true meaning 
of that expression; if your living face had looked at me thus, 
I should have known, fair lady, that you were envious of me.” 
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they had sent for my cousin, Rosie Grant, to visit them whilst I 
was there; and that she was coming the next day. 

She was a year younger than myself, and I did not doubt that 
she was much my inferior; for she had enjoyed fewer advantages, 
her parents not being able to afford them for her. I thought I 
should find her an untaught little cockney, prim and womanish 
in manner, nevertheless ; for one seldom sees much simplicity 
among Londoners. “That does not matter to me,” I thought, 
“for 1 would always rather have a foil than a rival.” 

The next day this Rosie came; a round-faced, yellow-haired 
creature, with deep dimples, and a head all over rippling curls ; 
there was nothing classical or finely drawn about her features, 
I saw at.a glance that no likeness was in her face to our beauti- 
ful aunt; but there was a sunny radiance in her expression, a 
simplicity and obedience in her manner, a something so joyous 
and artless in the greeting she gave to her aunts, that I was de- 
lighted; especially when I found that, though nearly seventeen 
years old, she treated me with deference and docility, as if she 
felt that the difference between us was great. 

My aunts sat at home and knitted. Rosie and I spent the day 
on the beach together. I naturally took the lead, and none of 
my proposals came amiss to her; she was equally happy any- 
where ; clambering among the woods which were nestled in on 
the deep spaces between the cliffs, or picking up shells, or reading 
under the shadows of the rocks. 

That was a delightful day ; and when we cdme home at seven 
o'clock to tea, we were not sorry to find three gentlemen sitting 
with my aunts, a father and two sons; very agreeable young meu 
these latter were; but I must say that neither of them cared to 
tulk to pretty, simple Rosie; they both seemed to feel that I 
was more lkely to understand them, and I made no effort to 
have it otherwise, 

After tea my aunts asked for music, and Rosie inquired where 
she should find pieces; I told her; she brought them, opened 
the piano, set the stool for me, and I played several pieces one 
after the other. I had been well taught, and 1 believe I played 
them accurately, though I have no particular talent for music. 
The guests were pleased, and still asked for more ; they said they so 
seldom heard music, that they hoped I would not leave the — 
so soon. So | played one more piece ; but I did not quite know 


it, and after making several blunders, got rather lamely to the 
end, heartily wishing that 1 had been contented to stop earlier. 
* Now, Rosie, you may play something,” said my aunt Mary. 
“ My books are not unpacked yet, Aunt,” said the little girl. 
My aunt smiled. ** That excuse will scarcely serve you, Kosie,” 
she suid; “ play something without your notes, my dear.” 
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Rosie evidently did not like to play before strangers, and she 
blushed till her delicate neck and forehead were tinged with 
crimson. She, however, sat down, and the guests, apparently to 
relieve her bashfulness, began to talk on indifferént subjects, 
Under cover of this talk, Rosie presently began to play, and one 
voice after another became silent, She was not playing anything 
more diflicult than I had attempted; but, oh, the difference in 
feeling! I perceived that I had merely gratified their ears, but 
that my cousin was touching their hearts. How unlucky, l 
thought, that I was not aware how well she played; if | had 
known, nothing should have induced me to exhibit my own infe- 
riority. 

T hey shortly asked me to play again, but I declined, and held 
80 resolutely back that they soon desisted, and the time passed 
very unpleasantly to both of us; for Rosie was obliged to go on 
playing, shy as she w was, and I felt more every piece she per- 
formed, that I wished I had known of her proficiency pc wa 
hand. I began not to like Rosie so much, and was glad when 
the guests went away, which they did about nine o'clock ; and 
then my aunt Mary drew Rosie's arm through hers and said, 
© Come, let us walk on the terrace, in the moonlight, Rosie, and 
you shall tell us about them all at home; 1 have hardly spoke Y 
to you yet, ehild,.”’ 

My aunt Phabe asked me to come with them; but I said I 
was afraid of the evening air, so I was left alone, till, happening 
to lift up my eyes, I became conscious of a strange kind of fan- 
cied companionship. There was the picture looking at me with 
its large pensive eyes. “I know what is the matter with you,”’ 
it seemed to say; “you are envious of your cousin Rosie's 
music,” 

I turned away my head, and would not look ; but there was a 
kind of charm for me in that face, and after awhile my eyes were 
again attracted to it. 

“You need not disclaim the bond between us,” it seemed to 
say; “you had better not, for we understand each other, Stay 
with me; why, indeed, should you go out (though the night be 
lovely) and walk sile ntly by while your aunts make much of 
Rosie ; you were ev erything last night, now you are quite eclipsed 
by this new star.” 

* It is ridiculous to suppose that I can be envious of such a 
silly, childlike creature as that,” I mentally answered to the face 
in the frame. And so I sat, more and more pained to see that 
look in it, and to feel certain that just then it must be visible in 
my own fage, till my aunts came in, and we shortly retired— 
Rosie and | sleeping together. 

As soon as breakfast was over the next morning, Rosie was 
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impatient to go down to the beach; but I said I wished to 
write a letter first, so my aunts gave her permission to descend 
by herself, and walk about till I could join her. 

We were standing out in the verandah when Rosie was thus 
set at large, and she forthwith set off down the slope, half run- 
ning, half dancing, quickening and quickening her pace as it be- 
came steeper, till she was obliged to run as fast as she possibly 
could, She stopped when she had reached the level sands, and 
looking up, laughed and waved her hands to us, then ran off to 
the waterside. 

My aunt had said to her that morning, ‘‘ Rosie, my dear, what 
a child you are; when do you mean to grow up?” And I felt 
at the time that my quieter manners impressed them with the 
idea that I had a better regulated mind, and more ladylike habits. 
Now, however, they seemed to have forgotten that they had ex- 
postulated, and they both laughed heartily. I thought this 
more like the behaviour of a school-boy than a young lady, and 
stood looking quietly on. I felt that her careless ease, her jor 
ous youth and spirits, were beautiful in their eyes ; and therefore, 
though it was natural to me to be quieter in my movements, I 
believe I should have run down like Rosie, if I had known that 
they would admire her for it. 

“ How that dear girl enjoys herself,” said one. 

“Oh, she is a sweet, happy creature,” said the other. ‘And 
why don’t you race down in that way? Eh, Millicent?” 

I hesitated, and then replied, “That I preferred to enjoy 
things m moderation.” 

I saw that my Aunt Phebe felt that there was something in 
that. ‘To be sure, my dear,” she answered, ‘‘ moderation 1s 4 
very good thing.” 

* And besides,” I continued, with still a little hesitation m my 
manner, as if I did not wish to find fault with my cousin, and 
with a certain air of reluctance and regret, “1 don’t know 
aunt, that it is altogether lady-like in Rosie to race about in that 
way the moment she is out of her mother’s sight.” 

“ Her mother,” exclaimed my aunt Mary; “nothing would 
please her mother better than to see her taking this healthy 
exercise, 

“It would be out of place in Hyde Park,” said my aunt 
Phoebe, rather coldly I thought ; “ but I see no harm in it here, 
where there are only two old aunts and one young cousin for 
lookers 

It certainly is part of the misery of many, to feel keenly the 
merits and perceive the beauties of others; it is indeed those 
merits and those beauties which make half our pain, And when 
my aunts went On as it were, apologizing for Rosie, by telling ine 
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anecdotes concerning the sweetness of her temper, her usefulness 
at home, her obedience, and her pretty natural ways, I felt 
that I had brought it upon myself, and that every word said for 
Rosie, was said against me; for 1 was sure that my aunts had 
thought my insinuations unkind, Presently, the young gentle- 
men who had spent the previous evening with us, made their 
appearance ; they brought their e‘ster with them, and a message 
from their father to the effect, that he should be happy to take 
out all the ladies that evening in his yacht. 

They sat with us some time. I did not go down to Rosie, and 
one of my aunts at length went and fetched her in, At the open 
street door I heard her sweet voice. “ Aunt,”’ she said, “ the 
sea air has made my hair perfectly straight.” 

My aunt laughed, and called her long locks “ rats-tails ;” what 
a figure she must look, I thought; but I was not sorry, I felt 
rather pleased. : 

I called her as she was going up stairs, and our guests arose 
as she appeared at the door, and spoke to her. As I had been 
sitting at work so neat and so free from dust or soil, I had felt 
what a contrast Rosie would be to me; all blown about as she 
had been with the wind, and so untidy. That was why I called 
her. 

But when she came and stood within the door, I mentally 
regretted what I had done; for as she looked out between those 
long falls of nearly straight hair, there was such a radiant 
sweetness in her gentlé face, and such a flush of health, as far 
more than made up for any little disorder of dress ; and though 
it seems to show such a paltry state of feeling, I know you will 
understand me, when I confess that I regretted that 1 had been 
the means of her showing how sweet she could look under any 
disadvantage. Once more, I felt that where I had been sustain- 
ing my part well, she had come forward and thrown me into the 
background ; for now she must needs produce her little apron 
full of fern leaves, and plovers’ eggs, and shells, and sea- weeds, to 
show to my aunts; and every ohe looked at her, and talked to 
her, and turned to her, and turned away from me. 

Oh, what little things these are to tell, what paltry, ignoble 
trifles ; yet these, and such as these, occupied me every day, and 
all day Sens while hourly my great aunt over the chimney- 
piece chastened me with her serious eyes, and seemed to say, 
** Look up Millicent, look at me, this is how you are looking now, 
and every day your likeness to me grows stronger.” For several 


days I would not allow that envy had place in my heart ; it was 
several more ere 1 could acknowledge that it was always work- 
ing there, destroying my pleasure, distorting, beginning to show 
itself to the penetration of others, and making me hateful in my 
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own eyes, and in the eyes of my Maker, Every morning I 
awoke, and resolved to shake it off; but it was so entwined with 
my heartestrings, that it seemed as natural to meas the very pulse 
in my veins. 

If Rosie had been ugly, morose, uninteresting, I felt that m 
visit would have been pleasanter ; and yet, every one was kind, 

olite, attentive tous both. Oh, why could not | be happy to 
let her shine as well as me. 

Well, I thought to myself, I have certainly n never given way to 
envy before ; but Rosie has some peculiar faculty for arousing it. 
When 1 go home and get away ioe her, my envy will cease, 
My aunts seemed alway to be taking Kosie’s part; perhaps 
because of those very slight insinuations against her, which | 
could not help sometimes uttering ; I could not help sometimes 
disparaging her. The family that I had before mentioned, were 
particularly pleased with her; they praised her beauty, simpli- 
city, and sweetness, and that to me, and expected me to agree 
with them ; in fact, they even seemed to do it in compliment to 
me, as if being her cousin, I must needs be proud of her. 

Once, when they had praised everything elxe about her, they 
even praised her name, “Such a pretty name,” they said, “ and 
so appropriate.” I hastened to inform them that it was not her 
real name, only a name that she had given herself, ber real name 
was Anne, 

name that she gave herself,” was the reply ; “I should not 
have given her credit for such conceit anfl self-consciousness as 
knowing that such a name would suit her.” And the speaker 
showed evident discontent with Rosie, 

“ My dear,” said my aunt Mary, “ you should have mentioned 
that the name was adopted by your cousin before she could 
speak p Mainly, or know the signifieance of it.’ 

“Oh yes,” I said rather vexed, “did 1 not mention that ?” 

“Oh, no my dear,” replied my aunt in a low voice, “ of course 
not.” We were sitting on the sand, and almost immediately 
our friends left us, and said they must go home to dinner. 

“Aunt,” said I, when they had withdrawn ; “why did you 
say of course not, why is it of course not ?” 

“ Because it would not have answered your end, my dear,” 
replied my aunt calmly. 

[ felt my cheeks burn—what was my purpose ? ‘did she mean 
that my purpose was to disparage my cousin. I really dared 
not ask her, for though she had not been very explicit, I was 
quite certain that she had read my inmost thoughts, and I was 
obliged to begin talking of something else, lost she should ex- 
plain herself without being asked, 

From that hour, my little remaining pleasure in the visit was 
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gone, and I longed to be ‘away from the object of my envy and 
from the observer of it. Every day | envied, and often was 
reproved, especially by my great aunt’s picture. At length the 
day came for my departure ; Rosie had left the day before, and 
remembering my aunt's fond parting with her, and the great 
regret expressed by this family of friends on her departure, 1 was 
very much hurt to find that the same feclings were not aroused 
for | me, nor the same de yree of sorrow felt at losing me. I ecame 
down stairs ready equipped for my journey, and my aunts, after 
kissing me, informed me that .they had got a pre sent for me. 

“ Which we think will be acce ptable,” said my aunt Mary. 

* Because, my dear Millicent,” said my aunt Phabe, “ we have 
noticed that you really cannot keep your eyes off it; you are far 
more attracted by if than by anything else In our little house,” 

* 'W hat is it, dear aunt ?” said I half frightened. 

* My dear,” she replied, “ it is your great aunt's picture.” 

I was obliged to accept it. 

ORRIS. 


THE WAY TO THE HILL. 


A cHuiLp, walking with his father one fine sunny 
morning, asked that they might go to the top of a 
distant “hill, in order that he might behold the beauti- 
ful prospect which was to be seen from thence, His 
father promised to comply with his request, and they 
went on, But the wily which led to that hill was long 
and tedious; the sun’s rays were very powe ful, and 
there were no trees to aflord a welcome shade; the 
ground was hard and stony, and hurt their feet; and 
when they came to a winding part ef the road, they 
lost sight of the hill altogether. 

The boy’s patience was quite exhausted, his courage 
failed him, and, sitting down upon the ground, he be- 
gan to cry, and to complain that his father, instead of 
gratifying his wish, had led him along such a hot, 
dusty, wearisome path—a path which appeared inter- 
minable. “It is very unkind,’ he murmured, “ to 
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disappoint me in this way. I asked you to let me 
look at the lovely scenery which stretches around that 


lofty summit, and you have only brought me here 
where all is dull, at 


dreary, and vexatious.”’ 

child,’ answered the father gently, “ this 
the way to the hill; you cannot realize your desire 
without travelling to it by this road.”’ 

Now, there are some young Christians who may see 
in this unreasonable and disappointed child, a picture 
of themselves. They make petitions for certain things 
to their Heavenly Father; right petitions; and peti- 
tions which he promises to grant. So far it is well; 
but when He sends down to them the answer to their 
prayers, it is both unexpected and unwelcome ;_ the 
murmur at his conduct towards them; and think, if 


_ they do not say so, that it is very hard they should be 


thus treated. The fact is, they do not like the way— 
indeed they do not believe it 7s the way—by which 
they are to reach the hill. They want to sit on the 
soft, grassy mountain, that they may gaze on the fair 
fields, and silvery streams, and peaceful villages which 
stud the landscape; but they do not want to toil on 
0 Oh miry lanes, and tangled grass, and uneven 
aths. 

One of the pupils in a school in Germany came to 
his master one day in great trouble, because, as he 
said, God would not answer his prayer. “ And what 
did you pray for?” “J prayed to God that he would 
give me an humble heart.’’ “And why do you think 
that He has not heard you?” ‘The child said with 
tears, “Since I prayed for this the other boys have 
been so cross and unkind to me. They teaze me, and 
mock me at every turn, so that I can hardly bear a 
“ My dear boy, you prayed that God would give you 
an humble heart, and why then should you be vexed, 
if the other boys are the means of humbling you? 
Here you see that God does really answer you. It is 
in this way He sees fit to send you an humble 
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mind.’ The poor child had not thought of that. He 
had fancied that God would have taken some other 
way with him, and thus he was mistaken in thinking 
that his prayer was not answered. ) 

Perhaps, dear reader, you are making the same mis- 
take. You pray for faith, or hope, or love, or some 
other Christian grace; and then, when God puts you 
under the course of discipline necessary for the attain- 
ment of those graces, you give way to doubt and de- 
spondency, and suppose that He has not heard, or 
that He refuses your prayers. You ask, for instance, 
that you may rest more simply upon Christ as your 
Saviour, and the Holy Spirit convinces you of sin for 
the very purpose of leading you to a heartfelt reliance 
upon Him. But you fail to see in this closer self-ac- 
quaintance, this deeper consciousness of internal evil, 
the compliance with your earnest request, and you 
are therefore filled with gloom when you ought rather 
to be incited to gratitude, 

Now, you are not msincere in your prayers; you 

really and heartily desire that for which you plead; 
but you want God to grant it you in your own way 
instead of his; you expect the crown without the 
cross; you wish to reach the mountain’s summit with- 
out toil. or trouble, or discomfort. 

But, dear reader, these are vain wishes and expecta- 
tions. God promises to give you all spiritual bless- 
ings for which you ask in the Saviour’s name; there- 
fore, do not doubt that you will receive them; but 
He does not pledge Himself to bestow them through 
the channels to which you would limit them ; there- 
fore leave to Him the means of their transmission. 
Indeed you must leave it to Him, for He 1s too wise 
and too regardful of your ultimate benefit to. allow you 
to choose for yourself. He knows, if you do not, that 
his plans are the best ; and that the j joys for which you 

sigh are only to be attained through labour and con- 


flict and self-denial, 
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Have you counted upon this? Have you considered 
what is involved in the supplications which you offer ? 
Have you anticipated the painful, and often protracted 
process by which Christ's people are conformed to his 
unage? I think not; for had you done so, you 
would not have yielded to despondency and despair, 
when God was answering your prayers for the further 
development of your christian graces, by placing you 
in circumstances which demanded their increased 
exercise. Are not these lines descriptive of your 
past feelings and experience ?”’ 


“T thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven 
Would be bright as the summer and glad as the morn; 
Thou show’dst me the path; it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rock and all tangled with thorn. 


*T dreamt of celestial rewards and renown ; 
I grasped at the triumph which blesses the brave ; 
I asked for the palm-branch, the robe, and the crown; 
I asked—and Thou show’dst me a cross and a grave.” 


Learn then, dear reader, to submit yourself to God’s 
guidance; to recognize, in his trying dispensations, 
some of the answers which He returns to your prayers. 
If you study the records of christian biography, | you 
will find that He teaches all his children as He is 
teaching you. 

A christian friend, calling upon a poor old wo- 
man in Scotland, found her in great pain, and expressed 
sorrow at seeing her suffer so much. “Qh,” said 
Jeanie, “its just an answer to prayer. Ye see, I’ve 
lang prayed to be conformed to the image of Christ. 
And since this is the means, I’ve naething to do wi 
the choosin’ o’ them. That's the end I seck. It is 
ours to aim at meetness for his presence, ai d to leave 
it to his wisdom to take his ain way wi us. | 
would rather suffer than sin ony day. | 

Or look at one of the lambs of Christ's flock. “I 
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often think,” said dear Ellen R , in her last ill- 
ness,’ I often think that we do not. sufficiently per- 
ceive and acknowledge the answers to our prayers. 
You know, dear C , impatience is my besetting 
sin. I pray for patience, and God gives me pain and 
suffering ; and that 1 Is his answer to my prayer, that I 
may exercise patience,’ 

Dear reader, think before you pray. Ask your own 
heart whether you really wish God to answer your re- 
quest for spiritual blessings ; whether you are willing 
that He should give you wh at you de sire? Ah, if you 
bear in mind how inestimably precious such gifts are, 
you will not shrink from the process, should it bea 
painful one, through which they are imparted to you. 

Look onward and upward, young Christian, not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen;”’ and then you will rejoicingly infer that 
your “Jioht” inward trials and outward afllictions, 
which are but for “a moment,’ are working out for 
you “a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” In the world of perfected happiness and holi- 
ness, with what deep gratitude and heartfelt thanks- 
giving will you contempk ite many an answer to prayer, 
which is now either searcely discerned or reluet antly 
received ! 


TRUE REPENTANCE. 


Tue difference between true and false repentance 
is as great as that between the running of water in 
the paths after a violent shower, and the streams 
which flow from a living fountain. 


J 
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THE WAY-SIDE FLOWERS. 


I wovu.p not pluck the way-side flowers ; 
They bloom so sweetly there, 

They ask no help from human power— 
They need no human care, 

For, planted by a Hand divine, 

By that they’re guarded still ; 

Content in rugged paths to bloom— 
Their mission to fulfil. 


J would not pluck the way-side flowers ; 
The poor have no parterres— 

No gardens yielding choice perfumes 
And beauteous hues are theirs. 

This is their garden, touch it not, 
But rather Him adore 

Who decks with many a graceful flower 
The highways of the poor, 


I would not pluck the way-side flowers ; 
Perchance the passer-by 

May fvel the weight of gathering storms, 
And know not where to fly. 


~ Those flowers may tell of guardian care 


By him before unknown, 
And pointing to its souree divine, 
May lead him ito the throne, 


Then, oh, pluck not the way-side lowers | 
They devk creation round, 
Ail every spot by these linpress’d 
Is stamp'd as holy ground. 
The flowery plot—the rosy bed— 
The garden bright and fair— 
All but betoken human aid :— 
But these their Maker's care. 


Newport, I. W. VECTIS, 
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MRS. SHERWOOD’S CHILDHOOD. 
ABRIDGED FROM HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Part J. 


Ir would be utterly impossible, through the medium 
of words, or at least, any words which | can select, to 
give an idea of the lovely country in which | was born 
and reared. Few have travelled farther, or perhaps 
seen more than I have; but, yet in its peculiar way, 
I have never seen any region of the mee to be com- 
pared with Stanford. The parsonage house commanded 
four distinct views from the four sides, and so distinct 
that it could hardly be conceived how these could have 
been combined in a panorama, On the front of the 
house towards the west, a green lawn with many fair 
orchards beyond, sloped down to the bed of the Teme, 
from which arose on the opposite side of the river, a 
range of bold heights richly diversified ; at a distance 
so considerable as only to show its most pleasing 
features ; such as copses, farm houses, fields of corn, 
villages with their churehes and ancient mansions, The 
hills of Abberley and Woodbury terminated the view ; 
the one being celebrated for the encampment of 
Glendower, and the other for Abberley lodge, the seat 
of William Walsh, the friend of and 

owed by some to be the place wherein waa written the 
Hine old character of Sir Hoger de Coverley, though 
this | have heard disputed in later years, 

On the south, my father’s house looked over Sir 
Edward Winnington’s park, to form and adorn which, 
a whole village had been sacrificed; whilst Broadway 
and fair Malvern gave their beauties to the scene, 
separated from us only by the silver Teme, which near 
that spot empties itself into the river Severn. 

The hills and lands on the east were so richly 
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wooded, that the country partook there more of forest 
scenery than aught else | could name, neither were 
water-falls wanting; wlnilst at the north, we had 
orchards of fruit trees, and cultivated fields, presenting 
altogether such regions of various beauties, that my 
eyes, as | said before, have never seen the like since. 

Hlow many times in wanton childhood, have I in. 
haled the fresh breezes in those lovely regions ; and 
though many years have passed since last | dwelt there, 
still to this hour, the fragrance of primroses, or the 
sight of the harebell and wood anemone, brings to my 
mind those haunts of childhood—those devious haunts 
that never were fully explored, even by me; for there 
were certaim bounds which I was not permitted to 
pass over in this terrestrial paradise. 

The genius of my father gave a character to every 
room in the house. There was a hall of considerable 
height with a hanging staircase, in which hung a large 
coloured cartoon of Raphael’s, representing the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, and the heavens opening . 
to his gaze. In every sitting room were prints or 
vortraits, to each of which was aflixed some tale or 
cand familiar to me in earliest childhood, and repeated 
to me over and over again by my father; for these 
works of art afforded him hints for many conversations ; 
and if others failed to seize the images which he en- 
deavoured to convey through their aid, it was not so 
with me. 

Picture then to yourself, the lovely parsonage of 
Stanford, the elegant house in which | was born, my 
genius-gifted and benevolent father, tinctured with 
that romance which early disappointment seldom fails to 
eall forth ; and my humble-minded, sensitive mother, a 
lady of a literary and accomplished mind, whose rare 
integrity and excellent principles were congenial with 
my father’s exalted sense of virtue, | 

Picture too, then, my father discharging his duties 
as a pastor, showing by his conduct the effect of 
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habitual piety, which produced in him, as it ought to 
do in all, a warmth of feeling towards the Saviour and 
of love to man, which being wholly uncongenial to the 
unchanged heart, can only be attributed to divine 
influence. 

See also, my mother superintending all the arrange- 
ments of her ‘household, with perhaps a too lady-like 
withdrawal from the coarse, every day affairs of life, 
yet, with maternal care. The lessons of humility and 
Christian courtesy which my father inculeated, were 
followed out by her with a beautiful earnestness and 
sincerity, that left no doubt on the minds of her 
children of their truth. Nor will the effect, 1 trust, 
ever be effaced from their recollection. 

My own appearance in this world of many changes, 
began on the 6th of May, 1775, being a little more 
than one year after that of my only and beloved 
brother. My brother’s name was John Marten, after 
his uncle; mine is Mary Martha; combining in one 
the lost, but still beloved name of Mary Woodhouse, 
and that also of my mother. But it must be borne in 
mind, that my mother was a near relative and beloved 
friend of her whose Christian name | bore; hence, the 
choice was alike hers as my father’s. 

Years have rolled by since that fair girl was removed 
from earth ; since my ‘mother mourned her friend, and 
my father the woman he loved. Few probably are 
remaining to tell that this beautiful and lamented one 
lived. And thus rolls the stream of man’s life, sweepin 
away in its course all remembrances of the past, with 
few, very few exceptions. Of the thousands, and tens 
of thousands: ay, and thousands of thousands, who 
for awhile hav e strutted and fretted their little hour 
on the stage of life, the greater part have quickly 

assed into total oblivi ion, and are scarcely remembered 
* their children’s children, unless those children’s 
children think they can derive some honour to them- 
selves, by saying such and such was my father’s father. 
I 
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But although the finite creature man is thus oblivious 
of his forefathers, not so the Father of the human race 
of the creatures He has made, for God is love; and if 
not a sparrow falleth unnoticed to the ground, how 
much more will He take heed of those with whom He 
has partaken one common nature, to be sown in cor- 
ruption, to rise again in incorruption. 

‘he very first recollection of existence which I have, 
is being carried down a hanging stone staircase, at the 
parsonage at Stanford, in my mother’s arms, and seeing 
the half circular window over the hall door. It is 
wonderful to observe the expandings of the human — 
intellect from the first dawn of infant light, till that 
far distant period which prophecy unfolds, beyond al! 
calculations hitherto used by man, even to the end of 
ages, When the human intellect being no longer dark- 
ened by sin, shall have been submitted to the teach- 
ings of the Lord the Spirit, through periods of time 
of which we now can form only very imperfect concep- 
tions. In speaking of myself, 1 wish to remark, that one 
of the peculiar blessings of my education 1 consider 
to have been this, that whilst suflicient nourishment 
was administered to my mind, and that all 1 saw was 
elegant and beautiful, and all I heard was highly intel- 
lectual and pure, speaking after the manner of men ; 
no attempt at display or personal vanity was excited 
in me, at least during the first ten or eleven years of 
my life. To this special circumstance I attribute the 
regular development of my intellect. 

1 assuredly entered life under the most happy circum- 
stances, being blessed with aremarkably fine constitu- 
tion, and a frame decidedly healthy. I grew so rapidly, 
that I was at my full height, which is above the stan- 
dard of women in general, at thirteen years of age. My 
appearance was so healthy and glowing, that my father 
in fond faney, used to callme Hygeia. I had very long 
hair of bright auburn, which my mother had great 
pleasure in arranging ; and as I was a very placid child, 
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my appearance indicated nothing of that peculiarity 
of mind, which whether good or bad, was soon after- 
wards made manifest. When I was scarcely two years 
old, Mr. Edgeworth saw me, and having looked at me 
for some time, he patted his own forehead, and — 
paid some compliments to my father on my wel 
nurtured animal nature, he added with no great ten- 
derness to his feelings, “ But you may depend upon 
it Mr. Butt, you may depend upon it, she wants it 
here,” and the little taps on his own brow were 
reiterated. This hint made my poor mother for awhile 
very uneasy, 

My parents, probably owing to the remark of Mr. 
Edgeworth, had very little opinion of my intellectual 
abilities till I was six years of age; hence my mind 
was allowed to develope itself in health, and strength, 
and consistency ; nor was any attempt made to induce 
efforts beyond the state of my infant faculties, which 
kind of excitement, or mismanagement, has often 
blighted a fine mind before it has hardly blossomed, 
and by which superiority is either entirely precluded, 
or if obtained and possessed for a short time, is ter- 
minated often and suddenly, either by death, or by the 
loss of reason. Much and long experience bas taught 
me to dread, above all things, the system which now 
prevails so largely, of hurrying the young mind, by 
which smatterers in knowledge may be made; but 
never solid, useful characters. 

I was, from very early infancy, a creature who had 
a peculiar world of images about me, and the first 
exercise of my imagination operated upon one set of 
fancies. My mother used to sit much in her beautiful 
dressing-room, and there she often played sweetly on 
her guitar,and sang to it. Iler voice sounded through 
the hall, which was lofty; and I loved to sit on the 
steps of the stairs and listen to her singing. She had 
wy oy a canary bird when she first married, and it 
iad died, and she had preserved it, and put it into a 
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little coffin in an Indian cabinet in her dressing-room. 
My first idea of death was from this canary bird and this 
coffin ; and as I had no decided idea of time, as regards 
its length, I felt that this canary bird had lived, what 

peared to me, ages before; when my mother had 
sung and played on her guitar before my birth ; and I 
had numerous fancies about these remote ages, fancies 
I could not define nor explain; but they possessed’& 
spell over my mind that had power to keep me quiet 
many 4 half-hour as I sat by myself, dreamily ponder- 
ng on their strange enchantment. 

-T have many sweet recollections of parental kind 
nesses, even before my fourth year. I remember my 
mother teaching me to read with my brother, in 4 
book where was a picture of a white horse feeding by 
star-light. My first idea of the quiet beauty of 4 
star-light scene, was taken from that print. Iremem- 
ber our mother telling us stories in the dusk of @ 
winter’s evening, one of which I have recorded in my 
historv of “The Fair-child Family:” Itis the taleof 
the old lady who invites many children to spend a day 
with her. I also recollect some walks with my father 
in the woods, and how he carried me in his arms over 

I had my little notions of religion before I wes 
four years old. My brother had a dream, and he told 
it me. He had seen heaven over the highest trees of 
Stanford Park; and he had seen hell euch’ as little 
children faney it, Tho cartoon of St, Stephen in the 
hall, no doubt, helped forward our ideas; and because — 
our Saviour was painted there in the clouds, we were 
taught oY it that we were to look to Him as a friend. 

Had it pleased God, at that time, to have taken me and 
my dear brother, we should, I dare avow, have been im 
a much better state, if we only depended on ourselves, 
than we were years afterwards, Our blessed Saviour’s 
words are, “ Unless ye be converted and become is 
little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 
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PROTESTANT WORK TO BE DONE, 


Ture is Protestant work to be done. Who willde 
it? We have able Protestant orators and champions ; 
but there are corners where their voices reach not, and 
their orations and arguments are unheard. We have 
valuable newspaper agencies ; but there are many who 
see not a Protestant newspaper, and never read the 
stirring articles that arouse other men to determined 
action. We have excellent Protestant societies; but 
these societies are generally confined to places where 
Protestantism is strong, and the valiant and faithful 
Protestants scattered in remote localities feel little of 
their influence. We would not desire to supplant an 
of these agencies. God prosper them all! 
needed in these times of “rebuke and blasphemy,” 

To these agencies we would desire to add another. 
Willingly will we acknowledge the humble nature of 
the effort, in comparison with the mighty ones already 


-- gt work in the land. But, as we said before, we desire 


not to supplant, but to supplement these agencies. We 
_ trust we shall be supported in our humble effort. to 
spread those glorious Protestant principles, that alone 
can make the man a freeman, and the nation free, 
We would hope that those whose praise is in all the 
Churches will support us with their pens, and aid us in 
an undertaking from which we confidently hope for 
much nt Wo sending sound Protestant Tracts in 
hundreds through the land, to wing their way into the | 
cottage of our Protestant brother, reminding him of 
those great principles for which his forefathers in other 
days contended, of the triumph that was gained, and 
the victory that was won, 

We are Protestants, therefore we must work. We 
should be ashamed to disgrace the names of our ances. 


tors, by enjoying the rights they so dearly gained for 
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us, while, at the same time, we give the lie to the prin- 
ciples they held so dear, should we act as if there were 
no longer any difference between us and Rome. It is 
a fact that many nominal Protestants are silent, and 
take no part in Protestant work, because they are 
ashamed of their Protestantism? ~Ashamed of the 
Reformation, ashamed of the deeds of their forefathers, 
ashamed of the protest of Luther, and the protest of 
a greater than Luther, against “ Babylon the Great !’’ 

a here is Protestant work to be done? Who will do 
it? There is work in the Senate, work in the Church, 
work in the School, work in the Home. 

Work IN THE Senate.—Maynooth, with its en- 
dowment of £30,000 a-year, to teach the destruction 
of heretics to be a lawful work (see Maldonatus, a 
standard of Maynooth), and for the glory of God: 
and that the Pope ean absolve from an oath toa heretic 
king (see Reiffenstuel, another standard), must have 
its endowment withdrawn ; for it is scarcely sensible, 
prudent, wise, and consistent, not to say Christian, 
that murder, perjury, sedition, ‘and treason, should be 
taught at Maynooth by Act of Parliament. 

The nunneries must be abolished. Young girls are 
enticed into houses, and kept close prisoners, - till death 
unlocks the doors! And this, though they may be 


ever so anxious to get home again, ever so desirous 


that their gaolers should set them free ; heart-broken, 
and dying by inches, it may be—aye, has been—under 
the merciless rule of remorseless Rome. Are there no 
slaves in England? Is this freedom? Is this li- 
berty ? “Civil and religious liberty’? ? Is it not the 
liberty to make slaves, who may be sent to France, or 
Italy, or Austria? These white slaves are our own 
country women, and they have the law on their side, 
the cruel slave-masters, and they treat their slave-gang 
as they like, on the free soil, and under the standard 
of England ! 

The Jesuits must be banished. These men, with 
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whom it is sin to keep the Ten Commandments, if the 
Pope desires them to be broken; with whom the mur- 
der of a heretic prince is a sure passport to glory, and 
the enslavement of a nation a work most meritorious ; 
who leave no plan untried to do this latter work for 
Britain; shall they be cherished in the bosom of un- 
. suspicious England? The men of England little know 
how they influence the councils of the nation. A 
eanon of the Church of Rome, who left her commu- 
nion, said to the writer, that, when he was a Roman 
Catholic, the principal of the English Jesuits told him 
that there were four members in the then Govern- 
ment, three of whom are leaders in the present Govern- 
ment, who were favourably disposed towards the Jesuit 
order! Is this the way Protestant England is to be 
ruled? Are Protestants willing that through Jesuit 
influence, and Jesuit-ruled men, the chains of Popish 
tyranny, struck off by our forefathers, should be fas- 
tened anew on the necks of their sons? If not, let 
us work! ‘There is work to be done in the senate, 
and this is some of it; but the senate will not do it 
unless Protestants demand it. Let us demand it, 
then, as we love our homes, our freedom, our country, 
and our God! 

Work IN tHe Cuuren.—The Church of Christ 
‘has much work for prayer and faithful efforts to aeeom- 
lish. Let her not be faithless, but believing. Her 
Master has promised to be with her, even to the end 
of the world, while she is teaching nations to observe 
all things which He has commanded, Matt. xxviii. 20. 

Much work is being done by the Church, but there 
is much more yet left undone. The harvest is plen- 
teous, but the labourers are few. Many a witnessing 
voice 1s heard protesting against the errors of Rome, 
and declaring the truth as it is in Jesus; but many 
more, who should be sentinels in the citadel, and war- 
ders on the wall, are asleep at their posts, and silent 
as to the dangers and duties of the hour. Not a word 
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of the principles for which our fathers counted not 
their lives dear to them; not a word of the reason wh 

they stand in their pulpits ; not a word of the seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils, of the anti-christian 
though the faithful remembrancer ‘of these 
things is declared to be “a good minister of Jesus 
Christ,’’ 1 Tim. vi. 6. 

Is Rome not “drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus’? ? Has 
she not arrayed her Lord in the scarlet robe, and 
bowed the knee before Him but in mockery. There 
can be no denial of these things, for there is One that 
beareth witness of them, and we know that his witness 
is true. Is there not work here, then, for the Church 
of God? Can those be followers of Christ who will 
not: oppose Antichrist ? Can men love their Lord 
who care not to see Him betrayed? Is Rome to be 
left untouched, because she is the chief foe of the 
Lord? Shall no effort be made to thin her ranks, as 
she marches on “to make war with the Lamb’”’ ? 

Work IN THE Scnoorn.—Is there not work, too, 
to be done in the School ? Why should children not 
be taught to look to the errors and the doom ot 
Popery, as pointed out and foretold in our great and 
only standard of faith and morals—Tur Biste? Is 
Protestantism unfit to be taught in schools ? —in every 
school, we should say; for, thank God, it is taught in 
some! Why should not that good old book, “ Fox's 
Book of Martyrs,’’ have a reading-lesson taken from it 
sometimes? The price used to be an obstacle, but it 
may now be had for a half-a-crown.. Let the children 
be Protestant missionaries; every one armed for the 
moral contest, and we shall have no retrogression, nor 
any standing still. 

Work i tue Homwe.—Last, but most important 
of all, is the work to be done in the home. Here it 1s 
that Protestant principles—cherished, and practised, 
and taught—will, as from a sound and healthy root, 
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diffuse themselves through all the branches and leaves 
of the tree of society. Let the father tell his children, 
by the winter fireside, the story of Rome’s tender and 
merciful dealings with man, Let him tell them how, 
for reading the Bible, as God desired them to read it, 
father and mothers were taken from their children, 
and burned till they died. Let him tell them that 
Rome sometimes missed her aim, and that God sent 
his servants deliverance. And let him recount the 
dealings of God with our forefathers, rescuing them 
from slavery ard cruel death. Perhaps he may go on 
to say that Rome is the same still, and that she would 
do these things now if she dared. 

But let him not stop here. Let him tell the chil- 
dren the reason that Rome hates the Bible—because 
the Bible is against Rome; and let him teach them to 
pray that they may love that Book, and never let it 
go. Would that the homes of our country made the 
principles of Protestant truth household words—che- 
rished, loved, and honoured ! 

Not now is the time to hold loosely by our Protes- 
tant faith, and to surrender our Protestant cause! 
Not now, when the Bible will soon vindicate its truth, 
and Rome’s triumphant boastings shall be proved to 
be but the utterances of “a mouth speaking great 
things, and blasphemies,”’ shall we, dare we, cease 
“contending for the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints.” 

Thank God, we wage no uncertain warfare; the 
issue of the contest is not doubtful. In the mean- 
time, with the noble army of martyrs, let us bear our 
part bravely im protesting against Rome. Men must 
choose between Judas and Judah’s Lion, and have 
nothing to do with the Jesuits, if they would be dis- 
ciples of Jesus. Who, then, is on the Lord’s side? 

ho stands the champion for Antichrist? Who is 
for God and the Bible? and who for Great Baby- 
lon? Let there be no hesitation, no delay, no neutra- 
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lity. ‘Choose you this day whom ye will serve: if 
the Lord be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then 
follow him.”’ 

Be in earnest. The contest is between life and 
death—between freedom and slavery—between the 
good principle and incarnate evil; and the issues are 
national glory, or national ruin—individual prosperity, 
or personal degradation : it behoves men, therefore, to 
be in earnest. Aid, then, in the home, in the school, 
in the church, in the senate, every effort to support 
the “truth as it is in Jesus,” against “the lie as it is 
in Rome.” Spread the principles, emulate the zeal of 
the early champions of our faith and. freedom ; let it 
not be said that the love of your freedom is dving, 
and the love of your faith dead. 

Prayer and effort must go together; everything 
may be accomplished by these means. We would not 
destre to overrate our humble exertions; but trust 
that, humble as they are, they may be the means of 
making more widely known the deeds of Rome, which 
only require to be known to be detested, based as they 
are on doctrines totally destructive of morality, de- 
grading, debasing, and damning mankind. 


Ballykilbeg. & 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE TWENTIETH. 


Aug. BAYLET ON VERBAL INSPIRATION ;* it scems to me, 
sir, a very well. written little work. 

Ed. 1 quite agree with you; there is a plain and straight- 
forward discussion of his subject, such as theological writers 
would do well to imitate. Ido not approve of everything Mr. 
Baylee says ; but on the whole, consider his teaching sound and 
profitable. 


London: Seeleys. 
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Aug. And what is your opinion of the much disputed subject ? 

Ed. You mean Verbal Inspiration. 

Aug. Yes. 

Ed, 1 should not call it Verbal, but Plenary. 

Aug. Why not? I do not see much difference. 

Ed. Ido not know that there is, but the term “ Verbal” has 
been a stumbling block in the way of many good persons. I 
should not choose to say, “ Gad spoke to the writer of Scripture 
the exact words they were to employ ;’’ I should prefer saying, 
“The writérs were so much under Divine inspiration, that they 
did not write a single word but what God chose they should 
write.” There is not any great difference between these two 
assertions ; but the latter seems to me more accurate, less liable 
to be misunderstood, more easily defensible, and more literally 
accordant with the declaration, that holy men spuke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. So the word Plenary appears 
more suitable than Verbal. 

Aug. You say, more easily defensible ; how do you mean ? 

Ed. In this way. It is allowed that these writers were to 
some extent inspired. The dispute is to what extent. If the 
were left in some things, altogether to themselves, it is probable 
they would make mistakes; they might state inaccurately, or 
they might write what was not necessary or desirable for poste- 
rity to know. The result would be, that the Bible, which, pro- 
fesses to be the Word of God, would be an imperfect book. Such 
a supposition is dishonourable to the All-perfect God, 

Aig. IJlow would Inspiration prevent this ? 

ld. Not by always dictating to them the very words they 
were to write. ‘This, in the case of transcripts from ancient 
records or family registers, would be more than was needed, as 
it would do altogether what the writer could partly do himself, 
and miraculous energy is never meant to preclude human 
exertion, 

Emm, As we see in the miracles that Christ performed, 

Ed. Precisely so; the writer then would make his own inves- 
tigations, just as a modern author might search the manuscripts 
in our British Museum; only with this remarkable difference, 
that the modern author would have no right to expect a special 
guidance from above, so controlling his mind and aiding his 
researches, that he could make no mistake, and could produce no 
result, but as God approved, ‘The inspired writer, on the 
contrary, while he used as best he could, the natural faculties 
God had given hiin, was so acted upon by the Holy Spirit, that 
while the choice of materials, and the way he worked them u 
into history, were really his own, they were as really what the 
Holy Spirit wished and designed them to be. 
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Aug. This seems a better explanation, than saying that in 
some way the words themselves were always communicated tothem, 

Ed. Of course, the result practically is the same, whether 
the words were given to them direct, or whether they were so 
controlled by inspiration, as only to use the words God wished 
them to use. But the result is reached differently by the way I 
adopt, and this way prevents any difficulty about the various 
styles of the Scripture writers. 

Aug. You hold then, that every word in the Bible is as much 
inspired as if some audible voice from heaven had said to Moses 
or Matthew, ‘ Write down the words which I am about to speak 
to you,” 

Ed. Certainly I do; and I also hold, that in some cases the 
writers must have been conscious that they were not left to 
choose their own words, as in the case of the prophets who, 
* searched diligently, what, or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ, which was in them, did signify, when it testified be- 
forehand the sufferings of Clirist, and the glory that should 
follow.” Here there isa consciousness of being inspired to speak 
what the mind, notwithstanding, does not fully comprehend—the 
consciousness that a Divine power is not only governing, but 
suggesting, 

Aug. And as we-always think in words, the suggestion must 
have been verbal. | 

Ed. In these cases I believe it must have been ; and in every 
case, the actual-words are to be regarded as of an equal claim to 
a Divine origination, whether the writers were simply acting as 
amanuenses, or were using their own skill as compilers from 
existing archives. The claim of Scripture, of the whole of 
Scripture, to our veneration, is as strong, as if by some exercise 
of Divine energy, every word in the Bible had been written by 
the finger of God, even as He did write upon the two tables of 
stone. 

Aug. Here is a sentence from Mr. Baylee, which appears to 
state your views concisely :—“ If there was an ever 
power of the Holy Ghost, where needful suggesting words, an 
yet, leaving a prophet so tothe choice of his own words and 
phrases, as not to interfere needlessly with the exercise of his 
natural and acquired abilities, and yet to secure Divine authority 
for the whole as the Word of God, this gives a verbal inspira- 
tion, which leaves the mind of the man unfettered, and yet secures 
for the Bible the mind of God.” 

Emm. Please to pass on now to THouGuts on THE VOCA- 
TION OF THE TEACHER.* 
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Ed. by Miss Sarah Jolly ; I remember her former work, the 
“Harmony of Education,” and that I gave it a favourable 
notice. 

Emm. 1 do not think quite so well of the present one; it 
contains many useful remarks, is written in an enlightened 
spirit, and rightly bases the teacher’s vocation on practical piety, 
But much of it is commonplace, and her style is too hortator 
for a lady addressing her sister teachers, You will see what 
mean by these lines: “ Be not addicted to warm watery fluids, as 
tea and coffee. Take the cold or tepid bath, in one or other of 
its forms, at least once a day.” 

Aug. it sounds like “Graham,” or “Buchan,” Probably 
the chapter on health is a compilation. 

Emm. ‘Then the authoress might have reconstructed the 
sentences, “ Be not addicted to,” does not sound very feminine 
or elegant. 

Mrs. M. . Don’t be hypercritical, Emmeline. 

Emm. No, mamma; I do not want to be; but a book for 
teachers, by one of themselves, ought for many reasons to be very 
carefully written, 

Mrs. M. Now, Augustus, we wait for your opinion of THE 
Hanp or Gop 1n Wark.* It is by Dr. Tweedie. 

Aug. Iwill read a few sentences to show its object: “ Amid 
all the convulsions and commotions of our age, we should never 
forget the great work which God is promoting by means of his 
Church upon earth. That work is the master-idea in the 
Divine government. To that all is conformed, and by that all 
is directed, God is redeeming a people to Himself out of the 
wreck of our fallen world. He ts rearing a spiritual temple, 
slowly setting up new heavens and anew earth. But in work- 
ing out that mighty moral enterprise methods are adopted, for 
the most part very different from those which mortal wisdom 
would devise. ‘Surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee; 
the remainder of wrath shalt Thou restrain.’ In employing 
that language David explained one of the agencies by which the 
Supreme accomplished his purpose. All history is full of illus- 
trations of this simple and comprehensive truth. No one who 
considers the ways of God at all, can have failed to notice how 
everything is made at last to promote his purposes; how man 
in his most ambitious soaring, or his most degrading falls, is the 
Almighty’s unwilling but subservient agent. As thousands are 
leaving our shores, their peaceful homes and blessings, perhaps 
never to return, all in consequence of an attempt to grasp at 
an all-controlling,;power on the part of an imperial deceiver, it 
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may be profitable to recall some examples of the great historical 
| law, that the wrath of man always praises God.” 

Ed. A very good idea. Whence are the evidences ga- 
thered ? 

Aug. From the Crucifixion, the Roman Conquests, the Al- 
bigenses, the Conquest of India, the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
| French Revolution, the Church in the East, and John 
} Bunyan. 

Ed. It was the simple but profound maxim of Monica, the. 
mother of Augustine, “that God has not left even evil in dis- 
order,” and the saying is about to receive another verifica- 
tion. 
| Mrs. M. I sincerely hope it is. 
| Emm. My friend, Catherine Sinclair, is venturing into 'the 
cheap line of literature. The “Run and Read Library” has 
| just added her “Sir Edward Graham,” under the title of Tur 
Mysterious MARRIAGE.” 

Mrs. M. 1 wonder why they have altered the title. 

Emm. I suppose they think the new one will be more catch- 
ing to the eye of the great multitude. Of course every body 
knows what a clever and captivating writer Catherine Sinclair 
is, so that we have no more to do than to say we are very glad 
to find she is to be presented in so cheap a form. In this book 
she has given a pleasing sketch of cheerful manners and ami- 
able motives, of home duties and agreeable occupations. I 
wish, however, she would not make some of her characters talk 
such preposterous nonsense. It is frequently too absurd to be 
even witty. 

;d. lam atraid nonsensical talking characterises the young 
sadly too much. 

Aug. Not the young only, Mr. Editor; do not be too 
hard upon them. Older people frequently talk very absurdly ; 
and, as they have not the excuse of being young, I am sure they 
ought not to be giddy. 

| ‘ Ed. Well, without going back to the days of starch and 
| backboards, it is to be wished that a more serious tone pervaded 
| society, whether composed of old or young persons. 

Aug. I am afraid, Mr. Editor, you will not think Mons. 
Jules Leconte writes in a very serious tone. His VoyaGE DE 
DESAGREMENS A LONDRES reads like a caricature. 


| _£d. Some caricatures possess more truth than exaggera- 
tion. 

| Aug. YT must confess, Leconte does say a great deal which 
| is true, although by no means very complimentary. Llere 
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is his description of an English house. Would you like to 
hear it ? 

Ed. Yes, if you can make good English of it. 

Aug. He says, “ You enter. The house, which is not usually 
wider than two or three ordinary windows, can afford only the 
narrowest possible space for the stairs. These stairs are usually 
wooden, and creak dreadfully as you tread upon them. They 
are covered with a strip of carpet or oilcloth. The windows 
are adorned with painted blinds. You enter your sitting-room. 
The floor is, all the year round, covered by a carpet. But this 
carpet is again covered by bits of other carpet, linen bands, 
and pieces of oilcloth, and the real carpet is almost hidden. The 
walls are covered by a blazing paper in imitation of a French 
pattern. Some friends gave me some engravings in frames, to 
hang up, but my landlady was frightened at the notion of driving 
nails into her magnificent paper; so she placed my presents on 
chairs,” 

Ed. You will scarcely, Augustus, call this a description of 
an English house, it is rather of an English lodging-house: 

Aug. Itis. Then Mons. Jules says that this objection of 
his landlady accounted for what he had often noticed in Eng- 
land, and had mistaken for carelessness, “ viz., that in order to 
avoid driving nails into the walls, people will stand pictures upon 
chairs about their rooms. Even fora Rubens or a Lawrence 
they would not put a nail into paper, even though only of the 
value of two shillings a piece!” 

Mrs. M. This is not quite accurate. 

Aug. ‘Next, au immense table, covered by an immense blue 
cloth, bordered by an immense fringe, takes up an immense 
space in my sitting-room. I raise the cover, and find a table 
as weighty as a bridge, supported by gigantic columns. It 
cannot be & table; it must be an enfresol. I can scatter my 
books and papers carelessly over it, even when the vast breakfast 
tray ig upon it, and then extensive desert steppes remain 
around! Should this table ever become a fossil, it will give some 
notion to future generations of our colossal furniture. Then 
there is a lengthy, massive, faded sofa. It has suffered from the 
influence of the carbon-laden atmosphere. It is hard, and not 
at all attractive. ‘The eye does not wish to look at it; and the 
eye is certainly in the right. If people venture to sit upon it, 
they quickly leave it, wondering if it were originally constructed 
for a coal-box.” 

Emm. What a comical idea! 

Mrs. M. Poor sofa! 

Aug. “Chairs, which require two hands to lift, are placed 
here and there; but the most curious article of furniture is a 
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great ebony thing opposite the window. Imagine two towers 
joined by a platform or terrace, each tower with two stories, and 
the first story divided in two parts, let us call them two rooms. 
Under the platform, which is adorned by a solid-looking sculp- 
tured balustrade, is a secret passage which, but for its Baby- 
lonian proportions, might be called a drawer. From the flat 
and polished terrace there must be a fine prospect. I never 
inquired the use of this wooden edifice. It might be either a 
fortress or an organ.’ 

Emm. It was, no doubt, a side-board, 

Aug. Yes, Leconte thinks that if we were all about the size 
of Polyphemus, he should say it was an ugly sideboard in some 
eyclopean dining-room, But, .at present, he can sce no service 
it can render, unless for a barricade. “ The grate is so large that 
it is impossible to make a little fire in it on a day in June, It 
requires some exertion to lift the shovel or the tongs. Above 
this colossal grate is a mirror, but placed so high that I can see 
nothing but)my eyebrows, ‘I'wo immense bell ropes, with cock- 
ades as large as a hat crown, complete this alarming furniture. 
In the midst of ita man seems a Lilliputian. I need not dwell 
upon the details of my bed-room furniture.” 

Kd, I think not. Well, we must be content to let our 
lively French neighbours laugh at us. Perhaps we may learn 
something from their ridicule. 

Emm. Private Prayer.* Have you looked at this, Mr. 
Kditor P 

Kd. No, who has? 

Mrs. M. 1 have glanced at it. It contains a fortnight’s 
course of prayers for each morning and evening ; also, a variety 
of devotional forms adapted to the season of communion, and to 
the circumstances of individuals. Some one topic seems to be 
made the leading sentiment of each prayer. 

Kd. Such books may be useful as helps, provided they are not 
turned into crutches and rendered indispensable. 

Mrs. M. ‘hese brief and simple prayers are thoroughly 
evangelical in their tone, and may well serve to guide the thoughts 
in closet hours, without superseding the free utterances of the 
devout spirit. 
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THE KREMLIN. 


PBAPILE Kremlin is derived from the Tartar word, 
Arin or Arem, which signilies a fortress. It 
is situate on the north side of the Moskva, which 
flows below it: and it is triangular in form. A high 
wall or fortification surrounds it, with a tower at each 
angle, besides steeples and watch-towers of various 
Shape and appearance. All the edifices within it are 
painted white, orange, yellow, blue, green, &c. 
singular appearance of the various coloured spires and 
bulbous domes of the eathedrals and towers in the 
Kremlin, has struck every traveller, and has generally 
left an impression of magnifigonmees-Lhe whole of the 
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_ ‘buildings within the walls, either belong to thu crown 


ot 


* 
* 


or are devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. 

The Kremlin is not only the most jnteresting from 
historical associations, but is aleo the most splendid 
rtion of Moscow. There are four principal cathe- 
| her with several churches of inferur note. 

A new Palace of the Czars was built by Al¢xander, 
upon a very large scale, in 1817. The same snonarch 
erected the Imperial Museum. The Arsenal, a build- 
ing of enormous strength, is now surrounded by 800 
of Napoleon's cannon, captured after his retrvat from 
Moscow.. Perhaps, some day, they may bi) recap-. 
tured. ‘The Chudof Monastery, and Voznesenskoi 
Nunnery, are among the edifices of the Krembin. 

If this Kremlin been completed accurding to 
the model, it would have become, Dr. Clarke, who.saw 
it, says, the wonder of the world. The plan was 
unite the whole Kremlin, having a circumference of 
two miles, into one magnificent palace. Its triangular 
form, and the namber of y eh am it contains, offered 
some difficulties; but the model was rendered vomplete, 
Its fronts are ornamented with ranges of beautiful 
pillars, of different orders of architecture. Every © 
part of it is finished in the most beautiful manner, 
even to the fresco painting on the ceilings of the 
rooms, and the colouring of the various marble columns 
intended to decorate the interior. Had the work been 
completed, no edifice could ever have been compared 
with it:' “It would have surpassed the ee of 
Solomon, the Propylwum of‘ Amasis, the Villa, of 
Adrian, and the Forum of Trajan.”’ 
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MY GREAT AUNT'S PICTURE. 
| Chapter IT.—The Lilg Crown. 
I was obliged to accept that picture. I was obliged to carry 
it home and show it to my parents, who said it was the very 
image of me, and that they should hang it up in the drawing 
room, 
Woe worth the day! Sach shocking things as it was always 


telling me abput myself no one would believe, who had not felt. 


their truth. It told me that I was envious of my own sisters 


whenever people preferred their manners, their voices, their - 


conversation, their very dress, to mine; that if they were well 
I envied their superior bloom, that if they were ill I envied 
the care, the anxiety, the attention, they excited. I envied the 
elder her precedence, I envied the y her sprightliness. 

And yet, I do not know that I oug t to murmur, or that I 
have any right to be sorry ; for hard, inconceivably hard as the 
cure is, 1 humbly hope the days are beginning to dawn that 
shall soe its completion. 

But I must proceed. It was bitter vo me to be admonished 
day Ns day, by that beautiful serious face, and to be told that : 
envied my sisters. I struggled for some time against believing 
that I was guilty of so odious # fault, but at length I was com- 

to admit the fact, and, in so doing, I felt ae much ashamed 
as if all the household had known it as well as mv self. 

I did not. yield willingly and unconsciously to this besetting 
fault, but the clear dark eyes looking down on me from under 
their drooping lashes, were such a punishment in their constant 
supervision, T am ashamed to. say it was quite a relief! to 
me when a plan was decided on by which my sisters would be 
out of my a for the rest of the summer. They wore invited 
by ™ at brother to make e tour of the continent with him 
and bie two little daughters, and my parents consented that 

should go. 

Did I envy them the plearure they were likely to derive from 
this tour? ‘1 believe I did feel some pain st heart vo think that 
I had not been included in the invitation, but it was such an 
inexpressible comfort to be left in quiet with no one fo envy, a 


almost made amends for any disappointment. I hoped that by 
the time my sisters oreo: envy migl; have died out for want 


of fuel to feed the flame, or that I might have argued myself, or 
schooled myself, into better have heard it 
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said that the envious person, though he is made miserable by his 
neighbour's prosperity, does nothing to diminish that prosperity 
—he is, in short, no one’s enemy but his own. 

I used at one time to excuse my envy by thinking of this 
saying, but I soon found out that, Moat | slendiile it is false, 
The envious person is, in truth, his own enemy, but he is as 
truly the enemy of every one whom he envies. This passion, 
like all others, must necessarily seek to display itself in action, 
They who bitterly envy cannot possibly refrain from showing 
and acting on it, they must be consistent. They cannot praise 
heartily, they cannot cordially assist, they cannot report fairly, 


_ they cannot generously make allowance, they cannot be just. 


But 1 proceed — 

My sisters went on their tour, and I was left at home. I had 
no one to envy, and the picture began to lose its influence over 
me. I no longer dreaded to look at it, for it did not reflect my 
thoughts, and I could now sit and occupy myself at my little 
work-table without that constant looking up, which had become 
quite a habit with me. 

One afternoon, after a very quiet morning, I put on my 
bonnet, and descended the old steps of the terrace which lies 
against the west side of the house. I went into the garden and 
wandered about for some time among the flowers, till I came to 
a favourite border of hollyhocks (which were just then in full 
bloom) and stood before them, occupied in thinking how short 
a time had completed their growth, in comparison with my 
own: deep red, primrose coloured, and studding the tall stalks 
with delicate rosettes, or cup-shaped, with a towering little pillar 
within, how very beautiful i thought them! I was still gazing 
at them, and thought I should never be tired of admiring their 
loveliness, when I felt a hand upon my shoulder, and my father’s 
voice aroused me from my reverie. 

“ What, in a brown study, Millicent, my child?” said he. 

: ee papa,” I answered; “I was only looking at the holly- 

oc 3,” 

“For want of more lively occupation,” he continued ; “ Ah, 
it was too bad to leave you moping here by yourself. You were 
always too ay. too fond of reflection, Millicent.” 

“Ts not that a fault on the right side, papa?” 
“T don’t know, my dear; you are so quict now, that [ really 
quite forget your presence sometimes : T aout hear your voice, 
or your footsteps. This really must be put a stop to, as I was 
saying yesterday to your mamma,” 

“* How, papa?” I inquired. 

He only smiled, and said, “ We shall see.” 

I assured him that I did not feel dull. 
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“Young people,” he observed, “always want companions 
and it is natural and proper that they should have them, as 
said to mamma, So, my dear child, I have written to your 
uncle, told him how the case stands, and asked him to spare 
your cousin Rosie to come and spend a few weeks with you, for 
as you have met already she will not feel like a stranger here ; 
I expect his reply to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, papa,” said 1; but oh what a pang shot through 
my heart at the mention of this most mistaken kindness. I 
could not smile, I could hardly appear glad; now, I thought, 
my, rest is over, and I am again to come under the dominion of 


envy, 

My father told me that he expected an answer the next day: 
till it came I was in a fever of hope, that the invitation would 
be declined. But, no, my father handed the note to me: “ Here, 
Millicent,” he said, “your uncle says they cannot oe conve= 
niently spare their dear child, she is so useful at home, but they 
feel that it will be such an advantage to her to have your com- 
panionship, such an improvement to her, that they mean to 
send her. In fact, Millicent, Rosie has described you in such 
glowing terms at. home, as so lady-like, so clever, so well- 
informed, so charming, that they feel they ought not to deprive 
her of the benefit of your society.” 

My father laughed, but was evidently pleased; and I could 
not help blushing, for I felt that I had taken very little pains 
to describe Rosie, with her sweetness, simplicity, and gentleness, 
in my home circle. These words in the letter were a reproof to 
me, also as reminding me of what I had observed at my aunt’s, 
namely, that Rosie had formed a very om attachment and 
liking for me. I knew she admired me, and she had once or 
twice expressed a kind of half romantic, half childish fondness 
for dressing me, and adorning my hair. 

She once said, “She was glad she was my cousin.” I tell 
this to show how unenvious she was. 

“Why are you glad Rosie?” I had inquired. 

“Oh,” she answered, “ because I like to be with you. I love 
you, and I like to see your beauty and elegance. F never saw 
any one like you before,” 

She said this with.such perfect simplicity, that it did not 
sound like either flattery or affectation. 

“Oh, Rosie,” I answered, laughing, “you must not pay such 
compliments.” 

“Compliments,” she answered, lifting up her dimpled face as 
if surprised, “ Why, Millicent, you must know that you are 
beautiful—every one thinks so, why should not I say it then ? f 

She had an affectionate sweetness about her that most people 
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‘would have responded to. I did not, because this sweet 
manner, and everything else about her that was good and in- 
teresting, excited not my love, but my envy. 

Rosie arrived by the railway. She was full of joy; and when 
I went to meet her with the pony carriage she expressed the 

test delight at the prospect of paying such a delightful visit 
in the country, and being, as she srtlasity said, with me. 

And now, as day by day, Rosie and I were together, I felt 
that unless I watched narrowly over my actions, envy would 
again assert her dominion. I did watch—lI prayed for assist- 
ance, more because I felt the pain of my propensity, than the 
sin of it. I did strive, and so long as I we Ahr not these efforts, 
I believe that I overcame. 


[Here several leaves have been torn from the manuscript, and 
though some fragments of remain they only contain a few 
broken sentences, of which 1 can make nothing, excepting that 
they refer to the lapse of several weeks, till the narrative is 
continued thus. } 


* Rosie and I were practismg together, when 
this note my mother presently brought to us, and said, “ Here, 
my dear, is an invitation for you and Rosie to join a pic-nic in 
Sir Eliot Merton’s wood. They are to boil the kettle under the 
trees, and the Mertons, and the Blakes, and the Wilsons, are all 
to be there. Should you like to go?” 

“ What time is it to be, mamma?” I inquired. 

** Not till five o’clock,” she replied ; “and the Mertons hope, 
if you come, you will bring some butter, some milk, and some — 
fruit, and also music, for in the evening they mean to adjourn 
to the house.” 

Rosie said nothing, but looked as if she would like to go. 

“I would send the eatables forward by the stable boy,” said 
mamma. 

“I think we had better then,” I answered; “it is 
a splendid day, and Rosie would be sure to enjoy it.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Rosie, “I shpuld like it of all things.” 

It was such a beautiful afternoon, that though the place was 
three miles off, we decided to walk, for almost all the way 
was shaded by elm trees, and for more than a mile we were to 
follow a footpath which led along by the side of a little glassy 
river. Rosie was ready first, for just as we were about to set 
off my father called me to write a note for him. We were very 
early, and I thought it a pity that Rosie should be detained, so 
it ped oe go forward and wait for me at a certain stile, 
under an ash t a little way from the into m 
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When the note was written I followed, and I well remember 
my sensations as I stepped out into the delicious air and sun- 
shine. I wandered on, and my thoughts naturally recurred to 
the events of - the week,  Self-satisfied and confident, I 
congratulated myself that my uneasy feelings towards Rosie were 
nearly overcome, for I had heard her praised without pain, and 
had responded with readiness, if not with cordiality. 

I went slowly on till a turn in the deep glen, » ae which 
our little river ran, brought me to a place where it spread out 
into a wide clear pool; a few small white water-lilies were lying 
m wes it, and it reflected the rich blue of the sky, excepti 
w a steep gravel bank, crowned by the beautiful green 
trees, was seen in it. I looked in as I stood on the opposite 
side, something white was under the ash tree: I instantly recog- 
nised it as the figure of Rosie. She, too, was standing looking 
down into the water. She had taken off her bonnet, and every 
feature of her sweet face, every lock of her yellow hair, and 
every foldof her flowing muslin gown, was distinctly mirrored 
in that nether world. She had some peculiar ornament on her 
head—flowers. I looked again, not at the living girl, but at her 
clear image, and saw that she had made a coronet of the water- 

lilies, and set it on her head. 

' ‘She, as well as myself was silent and motionless; the small 
water-lilies, no larger than roses, studded the sunny water, th 
were all far beyond the reach of her hand; her shawl an 
bonnet lay at her feet, and her face was radiant with its tenderest 
expression of peace and tranquillity. 

or a minute or two I stood gazing at her, and thinking that 
a painter would have given something for such a sight. Fi 
I only admired her and her delicate coronet, but then I 
to consider that there would as well as 
myself; next, to regret that she should possess an ornament 80 
more than commonly beautiful; then to envy her, and wish I 
had it instead of her. 

I could not conceal my vexation; and when I had walked 
round to her, and she, turning to me with a smile, put her finger 
to the flowers, and said, “ Are they not pretty, Millicent?” my 
annoyance was so great at the idea of meeting all my yo 
friends in my common cottage bonnet, while she presen 
herself crowned like some lovely princess, and just suiting her 
crown, that I could not help saying, under the faint hope that 
she might be induced to discard them, “ They are pretty enough 
as they float on the water, Rosie, but they are queer things to 
wear on one’s head.” 

_ “Oh, I dried their stalke,” said Rosie, innocently. 
“T see a drop of water twinkling at the yellow tip inside one 
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of them now,”’-I continued, regarding them with an air of 
strong disfavour. 

“Oh Ll am so sorry you don’t like them,” said Rosie; “1 
thought you would exclaim about their beauty the moment you 
saw them.” 

I was so weak and so envious at this moment that I could 
not help laughing sarcastically, 

* But,” said Rosie, “Il am glad I did not begin by asking 
you to wear them. It was an amusement to me to make the 
coronet, and twine it with ivy leaves, I thought you would look 
so well in it.” 

“ What,” I exclaimed, biting my lip with vexation, “‘ did you 
make it for me?” 

* Yes,” said Rosie, “ but never mind. It was no trouble, 
you know; on the contrary, a great deal of amusement, getting 
out the lilies. See, I have gathered every! one that was within 
reach,” 

iow much, while she said this, the folly of my envious 
manners stared me in the face! 

If | had only expressed the admiration I felt, or even re- 
frained from disparaging it, Rosie would have given me_ the 
crown which she had made on purpose for me, and would have 
gone unadorned herself to this rural feast. 

As it was I had completely outwitted myself. I could not 
accept what I had disapproved of, and I could not ask her to 
take it off without betraying myself, What base, what evil 
feelings are these to describe, pe rhups the basest that deform 
our fallen nature; but you know them, you can understand 
them, you can follow me as I detail their workings. 

We sat silent for a few minutes—we were still too early for 
the pie-nic. I know not what Rosie was thinking of. M 
thoughts were made up of shame, envy, and ill-humour; til, 
suddenly, Rosie exclaimed, “ Oh, Millicent, I quite forgot to 
bring my music.” 

A sudden thought struck me. “Go back for it, then,” I said, 
“and I will sit here and wait for you; it is only. a quarter of a 
mile, and we shall still be in plenty of time, for it is not like a 
formal party.” 

Rosie thanked me, and instantly started off on her errand, 
wearing the lily crown on her head. Now, I thought, here is a 
chance for me; I am perfectly determined to get some lilies for 
a crown while Rosie is away. There will be time to plait them, 
and I can easily say, when she returns, that I have altered m) 
mind, and think they look very tolerable. I can tie a stick to 
the end of my parasol, and by that means I shall easily draw 
them to land, 
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Accordingly, I procured a stick, and having fastened it, looked 
about for a favourable place where they grew nearest to the ed re 
of the pool.’ As I stood on the bank ‘the reflection of the blue 
sky was so clear in it that even the small black images of the 
little swallows, floating high in the air; were as distinctly visible 
as the nearest grasses, or the yellow flags that grew thickly by 
the brink. ‘There was one change in it, however, for a small 
white cloud had come up, and its image lay down in the pool 
like a heap of snow. 

I saw that, small as it wag, it would soon obscure the sun, 
and for a little while change the hues of the whole. landscape ; 
and | have a recollection of thinking at the moment, that it was 
an apt emblem of misfortune, coming up, when least expected, 
and bringing instantaneous dimness over the brightest and most 
sunny seenes, 

But I did not think that the emblem had any significance for 
me; and | took my stick and deseended cautiously to the margin 


of the glassy pool, 
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PUSEYISM: 
ITS ORIGIN AND ITS CHARACTER. 


‘Some of our correspondents have desired a brief de ineation of this . 
modern heresy, We theretore requést their attentive perusal of the fol- 
‘lowing paper, and we trust they will preserve enough of it in their memory 
to be able to convince all gainsayers that Puseyism is only Popery new 


spell.—ED, | 


THE modern sect known by the name of ‘Tractarians 
or Puseyites, and which has caused such mischief in 
the Church of England, had its origin some twenty 
vears ago. Its authors were an association of Oxford 
Clergymen, of whom Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds,. 
the Rev. H. J. Rose, Principal of King’s College, 
London, the Rev. J. H. Newman, (now a Papist), the 
late Rev. R. H. Froude,the Rev. Dr. Pusey, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, the 
Rev. J. Keble, &c., were the chief. 

The party thus formed seem to have laid down three 
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principles in the course they are pursuing.—l. To 
restore everything practised or believed in the Papal 
communion, not expressly forbidden and plainly pro- 
hibited by some decision of the established Church of 
England. This they eall “ Inquiring afte r the ancient 
usages of the holy Catholie Church ;”’ “cherishing a 
transmissive religion ;’ and “listening to the vene- 
rable voice of the fathers, councils,’’ &¢.—2. To enjoin 
silence on all the Protestant tenets of the Church, 
such as the atonement, justification by faith._—3. To 
make a liberal use of phrases expressive of their ab- 
horrence of Popery, which, however, has not succeeded 
in deceiving the Roman Catholics, who perfectly un- 
derstand this politic language of their best friends and 
most useful allies 

The “ Dracts for the Times”? were commenced in 
1833, and were intended to awaken attention to what 
their authors called “ Chureh Principles,’ and to lead 
back the Protestant Church of England to the doe- 
trines and practices of the third and fourth centuries. 
The Oxford party also published in English the works 
of many of the fathers, and edite d a number of Roman 
Catholic and Laudean devotional books. The essen- 
tial elements of the apostate church were adopted and 
taught with much tact, and alas! with lamentable sue- 
cess. ‘To show the estimate formed of them at Rome, 
we quote the following from a periodical published 
there in 1S89:—* The attention ofall good Catholics, 
and especially of the Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, cannot be enough excited by the 
present state of religion in England, in consequence 
of the new doctrine “propagated with so much ability 
and success by Messrs. Newman, Pusey, and Keble, 

with arguments drawn from the holy fathers, of which 
they have just undertaken a new edition (translation) 
in English. These gentle men labour to restore the 
ancient Catholic Liturgy—the Breviary, (which many 
of them, to the knowledge of the writer, recite daily) 
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fastings, the monastic lite, and many other religious 
practices, 

“ Moreover they teach the insufliciency of the Bible 
as a rule of faith; the necessity of tradition, and of’ 
ecclesiastical authority; the real presence; prayers 
for the dead; the use of images; the priests’ power 
of absolution; the sacrifice of the Mass; the devotion 
to the Virgin, and many other Catholic doctrines, m 
such sort as to leave but little difference between their 
opinions and the true faith, and which difference be- 
comes less and less every day. Faithful! redouble your 
prayers, that these happy dispositions may. be in- 
creased,’ 

Let us now present an account of the heretical doe- 
trines they have themselves propounded. The fol- 
lowing summary almost entirely ‘taken from Tractarian 
works, is from the pen of an English clergyman, and 
was inserted in the Bulwark for March, 1853. 4 1s 
reprinted here with the only alteration of placing the 
authorities immediately after the extracts, in the 
earnest hope that all who peruse them may have their 
eyes opened to the dangerous character of the system, 
and by all means-in their power protest against and 
discourage it, 

“Waris Pusryism ?”’—It is to “ utterly reject and 
anathematize the principle of Protestantism as a 
heresy, with all its forms, seets, or denominations. “— 
Palmer's Letter to Golightly, p. 9. “To hate the Re- 
formation and the Reformers more and more,” 
l'roude’s Remains, vol. p. 389. “To mourn under 
the miserable and oul-iine feeling of being cut 
off from Christendom,” (i. e., Popery).— British Critte, 
Vol. XXix, p. 857. “To hold that by the abandonment 
of Popery our Chureh is Ichabod, the glory is de- 
parted.”’— Tracts for the Times, No. 31, p. 2. In- 
dulging merely a faint hope, “should the pure light of 
the Gospel be ever. by God’s grace, restored to this 
benighted land.’ —British Critic, Oct. 1841, p. 340. 
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It is to denounce “the present Church system, (by 
which the pretensions of the Pope are rejected) as an 
incubus upon the country. -Froude’s Leemains, vol, 
p. 105. ‘To declare that: “the Church is in ‘up- 
tivity,’ —Z'ract No. 71, p.381. That itis * in bondage,” 
and “ working m chains.’ —Z'ract No, 90, p. 4. That 
“the English Church is incomplete in its formal doc- 
trine and diseipline.’—Zvract No. 71, p. 27. That 


*at the rebellion of LGSS she threw, as it were, out of 


her pale, the doctrine of Christ crucitied.”—7'ract No. 
80, p. 76. That “the mark of being Christ’s kingdom 
is obscured, and but faintly traced on the English 
Chureh.’—Ward’s Few More Words, p. 90. And 
that ““we must recede more and more from the prin- 
ciples of the English Reformation.’—British Critic, 
July IS41, p. 45. 

It is to declare that “our Articles are the oe 
of an uncatholie age.’-—T'ract No. 90, p. 4. And 
that the communion service is “a juddgine ut on the 
Church.’ — lroude’s Liemains, vol. 1 Pe 110, It is Lo 
teach that “the Romish. rrtual was a precious pos- 
session. ~-T'ract No. 384, p 7. ‘That the Mass-book 
is “a sacred and most precious monument of the 
apostles.’—Newman’s Letter to Fuusset, p. 46. That 


* Rome has preserved in her services that ‘beauty of 


holiness’ of which we had lost sight.”’— British Critie, 
July IStl, p. 158. And that the discarding of the 
Mass by our reformers, gives rise to “a feeling of in- 


dignation and impatient sorrow.’—Newman's Letter 


to Fausset, p. 47. 
It is to assert that “ Se ripture, it is plain, is not on 
principles, the rule of faith.’ Tract No. 90, 
li. That “the tradition of the Church Catholic 1s 
the levitimate inte rpreter of Se ripture, "Tract No. 
71,p.15,) And that we must demand the ascertain 


ment and tone ‘hing of the whole body of Catholic doe 


trine, -—VPalmer's Aide to Reflection, p. 
It is to teach that  bapti un and not faith is the 
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primary instrument of justifie: ition.’ —Newman on 
ation, 260, And “the pre ‘vailing notion 

f bringing forward the doetrine of the atoneme nt, 
‘itly and prominently on all occasions, is: 
dently op posed to the te: aching of Scripture.’ —Traet 
No. S(). 73. 

It is to assert that, in the Lord’s Supper, the “ bread 
and wine are changed, by the consecration of the priest, 
and the operation of the Holy Ghost, and become the 
very body and very blood of our Lord.”’—(Palmer’s 
Letters to a Protestant Catholic. p. 80); “that the 
ower of making the very body and blood of ¢ ‘hrist is 
vested in the successors of the apostles” (roude’s 
Remains. vol. 1.. p. 36): that the table is properly un 
altar; and that “altars presume a propitiatory sacri- 
fice” I}. Critie, July, LS-b1, 24). 

It ix to assert “the cleansing eflicacy of suffering” 
(Ward's Kew More Words, p. 84); and “that a person 
may believe that there is a purgatory ; that relies may 
be venerated; that saints may be invoked; that there 
are seven sacraments: that the mass is an offering for 
the quick and dead for the remission of sins ; and that 
he may yet, with a qood conscience, subscribe the thirty- 
nine artic les of the church of England” (Tract, No. 90, 
pp. 25, 31, 36). 

It is to speak of the English reformers as “ persons 
not to be trusted on ecclesiastical: and: theological 
questions” .(Froude’s Remains, pref. vol. p. 19); 
but of Pope Hildebrand as “that celebrated man who - 
reigns in the church, without vestige of a rival’ (British 
Magazine, vol. x.. )). 359): of Thomas a Becket, as “ one 
of the blessed saints and martyrs of the Most Thigh” 
(-/3, C'rilic. July, and of “ Hildebrand, 
Becket. and (Pope ) Innoce nt, “the liehts of the 
church in the middle ages” (2. Oritie, July, p. 
15): to hold that “ divine provide nee mere rifully inte r- 
posed, by cutting short the life of King Kdward VI.;’ 
and that “the accession and reign of Queen Mary were 
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great and positive advantages to the church of England’’ 
(Paget's Milford Malvoisin, pp. 58, 59). 

Finally, it is to maintain that “ Rome was our mother, 
through whom we were born to Christ’ (Tract, No. 
77, p. 33); that “the Reformation was a limb badly 
set—it must be broken = in order to be righted” 
(Froude’s Remains, vol. ». 453); that, in “ lacking 
visible union with the deeb of Rome, we torego a 
great privilege” (B. Critic, July, 1541, p. 3); that 
Rome “has been, even in her worst times, on most 
points, a firm and consistent wrtness, in act and word, 
for orthodox doctrine’ (Ward’s Few More Words, yp. 
80); and “that the Prayer-book has no claim on a 
layman’s deference, as the teaching of the church, 
which the Breviary and the Alissal have ‘4 in a far 
greater (IFroude’s Remains, vol. p. 402). 
‘Hence Puse ‘yism, “fas, on the one hand, it with 
the utter re »pudiation of Protestantism—so, on the 
other, it will stop at nothing short of the restoration 
of unity throughout catholic Christendom” (Palmer's 
Auls to p. O7). 

Such, reader, are Puseyite principles as enunciated 
by prise What think you? Are they Popish 
or Protestant, Anti-christian or Christian? Any one 
ordinarily acquainted with his Bible, will not fnil to 
observe how utterly inconsistent with its Divine truths 


these doctrines are. Any one knowing the faith of 


the reformers, cannot but mark how opposed to that 
these dogmas are. Indeed, as is seen above, Tractarians 
repudiate the idea of the Bible being the only, or a 
suthcient rule of faith. “The Sacred Se riptures, % 
Says Bishop Jebb, “ taken by themselves, are not the 
whole of revealed religion; an hierarchical church, 
days of commemorative observances, &ec., are all es- 
sential compone nts of the great body of the Christian 
revelation” (Life, vol. i, p. 340). Thus do they em- 
oes the great principles of Popery, and endanger 
souls 
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It is to be feared, people generally are not intelli- 
rently acquainted with the unscriptural and delusive 
doctrines of Puse yism, since they frequent its chapels, 
and send their children to its schools. It is true they 
may see beautiful churches, windows, vestments— 
and hear pleasant sounds, ‘and be -_ charmed. 
They may go many times, especially in places where 
evi angelic al truth has prevailed, and not hear any of 
the peculiar doctrines, mentioned in this paper, ever 
referred to—ignorant all the while that such 1s the 
policy of this sect, that they may entrap the unwary 
and the sentimental. 

Reader !—Do you know what you worship 7? Is yours 
a spiritual exercise ? “ God is a Spirit : and they that 
worship Him, must worship Him in Spirit and in 
truth” (John iv. 24). The form of the service you 
render to God should be seriptural—such alone is 
true. Let the example of the apostles be your rule. 

Reader !—Do you know what you delieve? Is your 
creed scriptural ! ? Can you prove every article of it by 
the infallible Word? Let nothing be received as es- 
sential doctrine that cannot be supporte ‘d by the Bible. 

Lastlyv--Where is your hope? Is it-in Christ, by 
faith in Him? Then hold fast by Him. “ He that be- 


lieveth on the Son hath eve rlasting life;”’ (John ii. 36). 
J. N. 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


“On my eyelids is the shadow of death,” Job xvi. 16, 


Wirn hushed and softened tread 
A strange mysterious figure draweth near, 
Filling me with a vague and nameless dread ; 
I tremble and yet know not what | fear ; 
Darkly its shadow falleth on mine cyes ; 
And cold and gloomy seem the fair blue skies. 
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I need not ask thy name, 

Oh, Stranger! for instinctively I know 
What is the designation thou dost claim, 

And what thine errand in this world of woe; 
With eyes averted and with quivering breath, 
I murmur to myself, “ Yes, this is Death!” 


Thy shadow dims the light, 
Which rests on budding flower and stately tree; 
. The fairest scenes, that lately looked so bright, 
Now wear a sombre aspect; changed to me 
Life’s dearest and most cherished objects seem, 
As I have viewed them, in some troubled dream. 


Oh it is sometimes well, 
To gaze upon the lovely things of earth 
As through thy shadow; for that glance may tell 
How evanescent, and how slight their worth, 
Compared with those eternal joys above, 
Prepared for man through his Redeemer’s love. 


Comest thou nearer still? 

Or wilt thou pass with noiseless step away, 
Employed on some behest thou must fulfil, 

He who directs thy course alone can say ; 
But sweet to those who in thy shadow stand, 
This truth—“‘My times O God are in thy hand.” 


And to the Christian, thou 
Wearest O Death, no terror in thy mien; 
A soft light mantles o’er thy darkened brow, 
As thou dost guide to glories yet unseen ; 
Nay, some have felt when clasped in thy embrace, 


That they were gazing on an angel's face. 


Ww. 
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MRS. SHERWOOD’S CHILDHOOD, 
ABRIDGED FROM HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Part IT. 


I must now proceed to the first d event of my 
life, the journey to see my dfather Butt, at Pipe 
Grange, near Lichfield. hen we were in the car- 
riage going to Lichfield, my mother pointed out to m 
brother the Abberley and Woodb hills, which 
formed some of the grandest features of the view from 
our home; and she‘told him that we were going over 
those hills and far away. Had she spoken propheti- 
cally of what was to be the future destiny of her little 
girl, she would have spoken truth; but a little way 
was far in the imagination of my beloved mother, who 
lived and died without even seeing the sea. 

I had been attacked with a severe illness, which had 
much affected my eyes, and was now so blind that I 
could not see the hills. But even then I had my 
thoughts of hills, and the ideas thus early acquired 
and strongly impressed have accompanied me through 
life. I can hardly recollect the time when the pros- 
pect of hills was not connected in my mind with scenes 
of future glory, und even long before I had read and 
partly understood the various passages of Scripture 
which show its truth and perfection. Probably this 
idea was first suggested to me by my brother’s dream, 
which placed the celestial abode where the sun, setting 
in brilliant clouds of purple and gold, showed itself at 
the evening hour behind the grove, around heights of 
the hills nearest to our dear paternal home. But be 
this as it may, the association of ideas has ever been 
so powerful in my mind, strengthened as it has been 
by good John Bunyan, that 1 have never beheld a 
mountain without thinking of that far-off-world where 
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the redeemed shall behold the King their Creator, and 
Lord and Father. I have seen the Indian Caucasus 
hanging as brilliant clouds in the horizon, in the 
clear atmosphere of a southern sky. I have seen, too, 
and traversed, the many Alpine heights, and contem- 
lated the sunny Apennine where banditti rest secure 
in their inaccessible fastnesses. I have passed under 
the shades of the fir-clad Swartzwald, and beheld the 
milder Vosques undulating on the horizon; the moun- 
tains of the Raje-Mahal, where the tiger and the 
rhinoceros range at large; the hills of Africa and 
the Cape of Good Hope, which stand as an eternal 
bulwark against tlie waves and tempests of the stormy 
south; the pyramidical heights of the Cape Verd 
Islands ; ; and the softer beauties of the green Tyrol— 
all and each in their turn have passed before me, and 
have all seemed to tell me of the same thing though 
differently modified with more or less shade or bnil- 
hancy, as affected by my own feelings at the moment. 
It was nearly dark when we arrived at my grand- 
father’s house, and I can reeall being lifted out of the 
‘arriage and carried into the house. I remember well 
that house, though I have never been there since, and 
have only seen it at a distance, It was a low house 
with two bow windows, and there were two large 
— and a kitehen behind, It had a garden in 
ront and a small pond, and a woody bank beyond that 
pond, 
My memory of the events during that visit are very 
confused, | remember walking with my brother and 
nurse ina green lane, and finding some little birds in 
s hedge, and coming one day and finding the nest and 
birds gone, Which was a gr eat grief tome, 1 recollect 
one eve ring being carried over some lone ly 
to an old farm house, where were many fragrant herbs 
and many sheep. The irregular walls were covered 
with ivy, ‘and there was a garden, with yew trees cut 
in grotesque forms, in front of the house. 1 was not 
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four years old at this time; but such was the impres- 
sion made on my mind then by the images of that 
evening that, years afterwards, bei ing in a cabin of an 
East Indiaman. my sickly and inflamed fancy carried 
me back to those breezy commons and those un- 
fettered days of infancy. I onee, about twelve years 
since, saw that old farm housé again, and found that J 
had, through all my wanderings, retained its perfect 
feature in my mind, even to its irregular windows and 
shapeless ¢ ‘himney 

My birthday occurred whilst I was at Pipe Grange. 
[ was then four years of age; and when | came down 
on the morning of that d: ay, my grandfather, who was 
sitting by the fire in the narlour, put up his hand to 
a high mantel-shelf and brought from thence a doll 
with a paper hoop, and wig of real flax. This was my 
birthday sar gay, and made a long and deep impression 
on my heart. Oh! how did that good old man love 
and care for his children, and his children’s children! 


| have the full and blessed assurance that none of 


these will ever be lost. And now in this place I feel 
myself disposed to slip the noose of things present and 
of things past, and to rush forward into that glorious 
region of faith and hope and full assurance, where | 
may behold my father and my father’s father, my 
children and my children’s e hildren, dwelling with, the 
King in bis glory having cast the slough of leah and 
“in, and being clad in the spotless robe of their 
Kedeemer's righteousness, Ah! without this hope, 
who eould do as | am domg? Who could trace the 
records of past life, without a weeping eye and ever. 
aching heart 

When the time of our visit at Pipe Grange was 
accomplished we proceeded to Lachtield, to visit my 
fathe sister, Mra, Salt ; recollections of 
Lichfield are very confuse d. There was some page- 
antry at W hitsuntide that caused me to wonder, and 
remember being taken to the Cathedral, and fecling 
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all that amazement that children do at first seeing 
sights of this kind. 

From. Lichtield we went to Donnington, in Shrop- 
shire, where my father’s friend, Mr. Woodhouse, 
resided ; and of this place I have still many recollec- 
tions, but all connected with rural scenery ‘and rural 
objects; drinking new milk with froth upon it, and 
running about green meadows, where grew daisies and 
cowslips, and the flowers called by children, lords and 
ladies. These things are in conse quence : always con- 
nected in my mind with my happy intant days, and 
with a certain springing, elastic feeling, which when 
enjoved, gives bliss almost too great for existence in 
the flesh. We feel it not in age ; but when our youth 
is renewed in ages to come, we shall feel it again, 
never, never, to be taken from us. 

1 remember nothing of our return to Stanford, and 
but little of the following summer. During the win- 
ter of 1778, our party was increased in our nursery by 
two, the motherless children of my uncle She rwood. 
He had married early, and was left a widower with 
two children, my cousins, Henry and Margaret, who 
at this time came to Stantord to be with their aunt. 
It seems to me now. like a very far distant and faint 
dream, when | think of that nursery and the members 
which composed our party. 

It was a very. ple: want time when Henry sia 
Margaret were at Stanford, and long talked of in our 
nursery annals. Henry had a red pencil, and he drew 
some hier yzlyphies on ‘the stone frame of our mantel- 
piece ; and these my brother guarded so carefully from 
the serubbing brush, that they were never effaced 
during our infant years, 

My tather kept a curate at his living of Clifton-on- 
Teme, a Mr. Robert Nash, a relative, whom my father 
from motives of kindness, had helped into the min- 
istry. Mr. Nash had married a woman old enough to 
be his mother, of a most unfortunate temper, and one 
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who caused his home to be occasionally anything but 
a happy one. He used often to escape from his wife 
and visit for days together at my father’s house. Ah! 
it was a happy day when he was seen coming across 
the park, in his great bushy wig, his shovel hat, his 
cravat. tied like a King William’s bib, his great drab 
coat, and his worsted spatterdashes. When this 
figure rose above our horizon, however remote, my Joy 
and that of my brother, was excessive ; for he was the 
man of all others to delight children. As soon as it 
was dark in a winter evening, | took my place on his 
knee, and calling him uncle Robert, begged for a story. 
Again and again I heard the same, but the old tale 
never tired. He told of dogs that were supposed to 
have been spirits, and which were always seen in cer- 
tain rooms when any of the family were about to die, 
and other marvels of the like description. Added to 
which he could bark like a dog, grunt like a pig, play 
tricks with cards like a conjuror;and was very success- 
ful in numerous performances of the same kind. But 
as to his ataliles of religion, 1 cannot suppose that 
it was of any depth. I need say no more of Mr. 
Nash, inasmuch as he will never be forgotten so long 
as “ Robert and the Owl” and“ Henry Milner ” are to 
be found in the libraries of little children. 

And now I must record the first trouble of my 
infancy. When my brother Marten was five years 
old, we went out one autumn evening to take a walk 
with our father and mother, and Cwsar our dog was 
with us. As we children ran along, tempted by the 
dog to go forwards and forwards, we came to a five- 
barred gate of a good height, which impeded our 
progress; though Cwsar jumped over it, and tried by 
many wiles to persuade us to follow him. My brother 
first attempted to open the gate, but being unable to 
do so, he began to climb upon it from ‘one bar to 
another. With some difficulty he got upon the top 
of the gate, whilst 1 was talking and patting Cwsar, 
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and there he stood, shouting and ‘spreading out ‘his 
little arms as if they were wings. Our parents called 
to him; but the noise he made prevented his hearing 
their voices, and swinging his arms stil] more, ‘he lost 
his balance and down “~ fol. » His head struck upon 
a stone with such force that:he could. neither move 
nor cry. My poor father was soon onthe spot and 
he carried my brother home; but it was a long time 
before he recovered his senses, for his h was 
severely injured, and I have no doubt that my mother 
had much trouble im nursing him while this illness 
continued. 
It was on account of this that he got his way mach 
more than he would otherwise have done, and a system 
of indulgence was commenced which would, to most 
boys,’ have proved exceedingly injurious; but my 
brother was gifted naturally with such a very sweet 
temper and was so affectionate, that I never suffered 
from any partiality shown to him by my mother in 
reference to’ myself. Still it was owing to this 
indulgence that some of our plays were allowed which: 
I believe would: not have been. permitted under other 
circumstances, judging, as I now do, from the quiet 
character of my mother. Some of his exploits I still 
remember with gmazement. He used to put me into 
a drawer, and kick me down the nursery stairs,. He 
also used to heap chairs and tables one on the other 


and set me at the top of: them,and then throw them 
‘all-down: He to put a bridle: round my neck 


and drive me about with'a:whip. But being a very 
hardy: child and» not. easily hurt; I suppose I had 
myself to blame for some of his excesses; for with all 
this he was the kindest of brothers ‘to me, and I loved 
him, very, very much, Manyof his thoughts and 
expressious were singularly sweet; and I remember 
once, when ‘we had climbed up a high bank among the 
woods at Stanford, which overlooked the pleasure 


grounds, he showed me my mother walking along & 
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| shaded bv filbert trees, and he, made me look till 


almost cried to think how much L-Joved her. 


was wonderful how many of .my tenderest. feelings 
were elicited by him in our infancy. - | 
But I have forgotten to mention the ote of 
the berries of he mountain-ashi When my brother 
was lying ill, he did not like the doctor to dress «his 
head, and our father promised him, if he would be a 
= boy and let.it be done, he would: get him a bag 
full of blue beans. Marten had seen some’ berries on 
the mountain-ash tree on the day of the accident and 
he asked for the berries instead.’ Our beloved) father 
promised he ‘would iget them for him; but it so hap- 
pened that, biing called’ from home, time passed ‘on 
and. the birds and. winter: caused the red berries to 
away alo. On our father’s return; my brother 
reminded him of his promise, and this tender nt 
at once set off in his séarch for the: berries: Many, 
many miles did he ride; many, many trees: were 
examined—but they were all str of their berries. 
Still he persevered in his: search, ahd at: last, after 
much labour, he found “one tree, from which he 
thered all the berries and’ brought them home ‘to 
arten. My brother never forgot the beautiful 
lesson: taught him.by our mother, upon the trouble 
pe hg father had taken to get the: berries for his 
“ Marten,'’. she said, you see:that when your dear 
papa makes a promise he will take the greatest paims 
in the ‘world to: keep that “promise, ‘and this is the 
reason wherefore he desires ‘it. He is a follower of 
that perfect Saviour whose ways he dearly loves, and 
that Saviour never departs from ‘his. holy word, but 
performs everything whith He has promised to his 
redeemed iones.’’ By -my- brother's especial desire, I 
made a little tale of this fact, called “ The Mountain 
Ash,” and it was published by Thomas Melrose, of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and first came out in. 1834. | 
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It was about this time that arrangements were 
made, on account of the expenses incurred by building 
the parsonage house, for the admission of a few pupils 
into the family. My father selected a cottage in a 
lovely dingle, at a short distancé from the house, 
surrounded by hills and woods, in which a room was 
fitted up for a study for himself and his pupils. The 
cottage was situated on the sloping side of a sunny 
bank, by which ran a clear stream of the purest water. 
The study itself was adorned with many curious 
devices and the walls hung with old pictures. 

At this period—just after the birth of my only 
sister—my father became acquainted with Lord 
Valentia. He had married Lucy, the daughter of the 
beautiful Lady Lyttelton on whom the celebrated 
monody was written. 

Lady Valentia came to Stanford whilst my sister 
was a babe in long clothes. She was a beautiful 
delicate woman. The loss of six children brought her 
with sorrow to an early grave; one was a little girl, 
whose beauty | have heard was of the most rare 
description. Her uncle had been asked to give her a 
name, and the name he chose was Honeysuckle. I 
have still a few threads of silken hair-which belonged to 
her. There is a portrait of Lady Valentia, with her lost 
son on her lap. He died in infancy. Oh! how short- 
sighted are mothers! How they weep over the graves 
of their children, refusing to be comforted, when 
assuredly faith should cause them rather to weep 
more for those who are left long on earth, than for 
those who are soon removed. How soft and easy-18 
the passage from the cradle to the grave! And yet 
how would this world go on if mothers were more 
willing to part from their little ones? Thus we are 
taught that all is well arranged to fill up the designs 
of Providence. 

When Lady Valentia came to Stanford, to settle 
with my father about taking her son George under 
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his tuition, she undertook to be sponsor for my sister, 
to whom she gave the name of Lucy Lyttelton; and 
thus the name of Lucy, that beloved name, came into 
our family, and is likely to continue there, as we have 
now five Lucys in the third generation. 

I was in my sixth year when I first began to make 
stories, but what they were I have not the least idea. 
I was too young to write them down, but when I had 
thought of anything belonging to my story, I used 
to follow my mother with a slate and pencil and get 
her to put down my ideas forme. She afterwards, I 
found, copied the stories with pen and ink and kept 
them by her for the love she bore her child. 

The society in which I mixed as a child, was such 
as to give a decided turn to the thoughts and tastes. 
Indeed as long as I have lived I have never heard any 
persons converse as my father and mother were accus- 
tomed to converse. My mother never suffered her 
children to interrupt conversation. We were com- 
pelled to listen, whether willing or not. My father 
not only conversed in a superior way himself, but he 
gave the tone to all his visitors and his pupils. I can 
hardly say how young I was when I got ideas of other 
countries, and other times, and other modes of life, 
such as, by the modern style of education, could never 


possibly be obtained; and this through the simple: 


means of listening to my father’s conversation. 
Whilst this system of improvement was always 
going forward phenovdl the family were assembled, 
there was a priyate discipline of such undeviating 
strictness carried on with me by my excellent mother, 
that it might have appeared that no other person in 
the world could have been better fitted to bring a 
mere child of the imagination under control than was 
my ever honoured parent. Lady Jane Grey speaks 
of the severities to which she was subjected by her 
noble parents. I had neither nips, nor bobs, nor 
pinches; but I experienced what I thought much 
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worse. It was the fashion then for children to wear 
iron collars round the neck, with a backboard strapped 
over the shoulders. To one of these I was subjected from 
my sixth to my thirteenth year. It was put on in the 
morning, and seldom taken off till late in the evening; 
and I generally did all my lessons standing in stocks 
with this stiff collar around my neck. At the same 
time I had the plainest possible food, such as dry bread 
and cold milk. I never sat on a ¢hair in my mother’s 
presence. 

Yet 1 was a very happy child; and when relieved 
from my collar, I not unseldom manifested my delight 
by starting from our hall door, and taking a run for 
at least half a mile through the woods which adjoined 
our pleasure grounds. 

It would not be easy to judge of the character of a 
child so favourably circumstanced as I was; neither 
can I myself decide whether I had then any ideas of 
religion beyond what parents may teach—in fact, be- 
yond what may be acquired by the unregenerate mind. 
The time of trial was then remote, and the evil nature 
restrained by the gentle, yet firm hand of a tender 
and wise mother. : 


A NIGHT SONG, 


Strep! for the moonbeams lie 
In slumber on the deep, 
For in the cloudless sky 
The dim stars hide and sleep; 
The fisher’s boat’s at rest 
Like a shadow on the tide, 
And the sea-bird broods o’er her lonely nest 
On the chalk cliffs’ rugged side. 
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Sleep! for along the shore 
The waves lie smooth and still, 
The night breeze stirs no more 
The dry grass on the hill; 
And peace and silence now 
Lull all above, below; 
What vexes thee that only thou 
Must wake and weary so? 


Folds not the restless wing 

That swept the ocean spray ? 
Sleeps not each weary thing 

That toiled and roved all day? 
Has all the soothing calm 

That quiets earth and sea 
No power to hush, no spell to charm 


The care that’s fretting thee ? 


Then lift thine eyes above— 
Each sparkling star that wakes, 
To watch like faithful love 
O’er those the san forsakes, 
High in the broad blue arch 
Suspends its vigil bright, 
When the moon goes forth on her:radiant march, 
Full robed in silvery light. 


And well may’st thou repose ; 
Thy God’s unfailing care 
Tracks all the steps of those 
Who claim thine anxious prayer. 
Sleep! as the stars all sleep, 
When the moon’s full glories shine ; 
And heaven a warier watch shall keep 
Than those sad eyes of thine! H. ¥. 
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THe services rendered by the French Military 
Refugees who fought in William the I11.’s armies, were 
brilliant, but transient. They powerfully contributed 
to consolidate the dynasty elected by the Revolution 
of 1688, and helped it to conquer rebellious Ireland. 
The war over, their influence ceased, or assumed a new 
character. 

The influence exercised by the refugee manufacturers 
and traders, was more durable than that of their more 
warlike brethren. They imparted to English trade 
and manufactures an immense impulse, whose effects 
are felt to the present day. 

Charles Weiss, Professor of History at the Lycée 
Buonaparte, has written a deeply interesting me- 
morial of them, and we glean from it the following 
information. 

Fhe revocation of the Edict of Nantes, sent into 
the three kingdoms about 70,000 manufacturers and 
workmen, most of whom proceeded from Normandy, 
Picardy, the maratime provinces of the west, the 
Lyonnais and Touraine. A great number settled in 
London, in Soho, and St. Giles, then suburban, and in 
lonely Spital Fields, which they entirely peopled, and 
which their descendants still inhabit. 

We were indebted to them for the introduction of 
several new manufactures, which soon contributed to 
the public wealth, and for the improvement of others 
still in their infancy. Before that period, the paper 
made in England was of common description, and 
greyish colour; and the better qualities of glass ware, 
hats, and a number of other articles of every-day con- 
sumption, were imported from the Continent, and 
especially from France. The refugees taught us how 
to manufacture these for ourselves, and moreover, 
showed us how to produce silks, brocades, satins, 
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velvets, light tissues of linen and wool, clocks and 
watches, glass ware, cutlery, French locks, surgical 
instruments. ‘The Bill of Rights was passed about 
this time, and gave the signal for a very large augmen- 
tation of our manufactures, commerce and navigation. 

Of all the manufactures which the refugees intro- 
duced, not one acquired a more magnificent develop- 
ment than that of. silks. Skilful workmen from Tours 
and Lyons, established themselves at Canterbury, In 
1694 they possessed 1000 looms, and employed 2,700 
ersons. The majority finally settled in Spitalfields. 
rhence they carried their enterprise to Dublin, where 
it assumed an unexpected importance. Our country 
then presented the striking sight of a manufacture 
borrowed from the foreigners, consuming foreign 
materials, yet equalling, and even surpassing the pro- 
ductions of the countries from which it came. 

The French artisans took into England models of 
looms similar to those of Tours and Lyons. They 
taught us improved methods of weaving, and the mode 
of making brocades, satins, paduasoys, watered silks, 
black and fancy velvets, stuffs and mixed silk and 
cotton. The figured silks made in London at the end 


of the seventeenth century, were almost exclusively 


due to the industry of three refugees. A refugee 
artist supplied the designs. Mongeorge, a common 
workman, took them the ‘secrets recently discovered 
at Lyons, of giving lustre to silk taffety. The French 
Ambassador tried to bribe him to return to France; 
but it was too late, the secret was known. 

Up to that time, our forefathers had made, every 
year, very large imports of black lustrings, manufac- 
tured on purpose for them, and known as English 
taffeties. The British government first tripled the 
duty, and then entirely prohibited the importation. 
This branch of the Lyons trade was soon ruined. 
Refugee “workmen made it a home manufacture. 
English merchants exported to other countries, not 
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only taffeties, but many other silk articles’ which 
France had exclusively “supplied. By means of the 
stocking loom, Italy was supplied with silk stockings, 
ata moderate price. A Neapolitan shop keeper, in 
1730, wishing to recommend his silks, declared them to 
be English. 

Thus do the wicked punish themselves. During 
the whole of the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth 
century, our country has beheld an annual increase of 
profits from a manufacture which we owe to the revoca- 
tion of the Kdict of Nantes. Five and a half millions 
of pounds of raw silk are now annually imported into 
Great Britain. In 1849, the exportation to France 
alone of those English silk manufactures upon which 
there is not a prohibition duty, reached a value of four 
millions of franes. 

So well has this pacific conquest been appreciated, 
that no pains have been spared to advance its interests. 
In the eighteenth century, the most skilful workmen 
were unceasingly allured from Lyons, by the bait of high 
wages, In order to secure the highest talent and taste 
for these manufactures which the refugees gave us. 
The emigration begun in 1685, continued under Louis 
XV., under Louis XVI. , and especially during the long 
cessation of work at Lyons in 1793 and 1794. It 
required the most persevering efforts on the part of 
the First Consul, to get back to France a certain num 
ber of emigrants who’ had left during the reign of 
terror. By his express orders, the Ministe rT of Foreign 
Affairs, wrote especially to. the ambassador in Lon- 
don, to do the utmost to send home the Lyons’ silk 
workers. In our own day, when the revolution had 
made labour languish in that industrious city, the 
agents of our manufacturers redoubled their efforts 
to get hold of the best French workmen, and 
ofiered such advantages, that a large number wae 
tempted, and went to London to infuse new life into 
sehahlisheniade founded by the refugees. 
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Before the revocation, our country purchased a 
large quantity of sail cloth in Normandy and Brittany. 
{n 1669, no less than £171,000 was paid for that 
article alone. From these provinces ie came the 
white linens which we exported to the West Indies. 
Well, in 1681, the elders and deacons of the French 
church in Threadneedle Street, supplied funds for the 
establishment of a linen manufactory at Ipswich, 
where Charles the II. had permitted the refugees to 
found a colony. Bonhomme, of Paris, one of the 
most skilful manufacturers of linen cloth in that eity, 
spread its manufacture in England, and also taught 
the way of making saileloth. In 1685, a saileloth 
factory was added to the linen factory at Ipswich. 
The result was, that St. Malo merchants bitterly com- 
plain of a diminution of exports, and that the linen 
trade of Morlaix, Brest, and Landernan, was soon 
lessened by two-thirds, 

Not only the Protestant workmen, but even a crowd 
of Papists, followed their masters across the channel. 
At least, 4,000 went from Rennes, Nantes, and Vitré 
alone. Contances quite lost the fine linen manufac- 
turers. Masters and men were all in England, Out 
of 20,000 workmen at Laval, more than 14,000 
emigrated, 

Counteracting efforts were made, to some slight 
extent successfully ; pistoles and. crowns, lies, and 
stratagems, ruined the Ipswich and other factbries. 
But after 1688, new manutactories were established 
by the refugees, and William favoured them by every 
means in his power. They have ever since, gone on 
prosperously. In 1850, we exported 122,397,407 yards 
of linen. 

Printed calicoes were made for the first time im 
England, in 1690, by a refugee. He established a 
factory on the banks of the Thames, near Richmond. 
A larger one was commenced at Bromley Hall, Essex, 
and transferred to Lancashire in 1768. We need not 
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pause to show how they became a fresh loss to France, 
a new source of wealth to our country. 

The refugees introduced here the making of Cam. 
bray muslins. - Before the revocation, we annually im- 
ported £200,000 worth. Gladly were the Cambray 
and Tournay workmen made welcome. Many of them 
settled in Scotland, where Edinburgh allowed them in 
1730, five acres of land, and where they called their 
cluster of cottages Picardy. 

' As early as Elizabeth’s reign, numerous Protestant 
workmen from Flanders, Brabant, and France, settled 
in London and Sandwich, and subsequently scattered 
through all our maritime towns, manufacturing se 

flannel, and woollen cloth. In 1708, the House of 
Lords declared that the export of woollen goods had 
recently exceeded, by more than one million sterling, 
the export of the same article in Charles II.’s reign, 

The first manufactory of tapestry, on the plan of the 
Gobelins, was founded by a Capuchin monk, sent. 
here to make proselytes, and who, in the end, became 
one himself. He commenced at Fulham, and the 
nobility lent him £10,000. It prospered in other 
hands, not in his, and was removed to Rxeter. 

Hat making is under obligation to the refugees. In 
France, it had been almost entirely in the hands of the 
Protestants. After the revocation most of them went 
to London, taking with them the secret of their art, 
which was lost to France for more than forty years. 
The French nobility had to wear English hats, and the 
Roman cardinals themselves obtained their hats from 
the celebrated refugee manufactory at Wandsworth. 

The only paper made in England previously to the 
revocation, was in Kent, especially at Dartford. It 
was a brownish and very coarse paper. Fine white 
paper was introduced by French workmen from Castel- 


jaloux, Thiers, Ambert, and especially from Angouléme, 


which lost three-fourths of its paper mills. Louis XIV. 
tried to bribe these paper makers back; but in the 
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reign of William III. the manufacture received a 
fresh impulse, and since that time our possession of it 
has been definite. 

Finally, let us add, that the refugees taught us the 
cultivation of exotic flowers, since brought to such 

rfection in England; Scotland, and especially in 

reland, where it was introduced by Frenchmen belong- 
ing to the Spitalfields’ colony. They founded, in Du 
lin, in George I.’s time, the celebrated Flower Club, 
which still exists. 

English commerce profited by the impulse given by 
the refugees to the national manufactures. Foreigners 
were more willing to buy English articles, because ro 
bore that stamp of good taste peculiar to the Frenc 
nation, and which; if left to themselves, English work- 
men might never have attained. The export trade of 
France thus received a fatal blow, from which it bas 
not yet recovered. 

Brotherly love, as well as honesty, is the best policy. 
When the Edict of Nantes was revoked, a political 
folly was committed, as well as a diabolical crime per- 
panne Ahithophel’s counsel became foolishness, and 

he wrath of man, by its very attempt to destroy 
Protestantism, served the more to strengthen it, Thus 
does God get praise. So may his people trust. 


DORA’S WISH. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “HOME LIFE,” ETC. 


Dona STEVENSON was sitting in the easy chair by the fireside, 
doing—nothing She was not ill, for her cheeks were plump and 
rosy, and she had just eaten a hearty dinner. She was not in 
want of employment, for » huge work-basket, filled with a 
variety of articles, either to be made or mended was close besides 
her, and a boy’s stocking, in which a terribly long ladder was 


clearly discernible, was already stretched upon her left hand. 
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But Dora was tired—very tired ;—she had been working hard 
all the morning in the kitchen and in the bed rooms, for they 
} kept no servant, and when she had cleared away the dinner 
. i things, swept up the hearth, and sat down in the little parlour, 
it she felt more than usually fatigued. So she sseetal her 
mothers’s chintz-covered chair out of the corner, drew it towards 
the fire, and threw herself upon its soft cushion; she might as 
well be comfortable when she could, for that was but seldom. 
Yes ; Dora was very tired, and if the truth must be told, she 
was also very discontented. She was dissatisfied with her 
fi station im life; she did not like to work so hard, to put up with 


s0 many inconveniences, and to be so little thought of by others 
It seemed to her almost unjust, at all events it was unfortunate, 
i) that her family was so humble, and their means so limited. 
Why could she not have been a noblenian’s instead of a mechanic's 
daughter ? Why was not her home in a mansion, instead of a 
Ay cottage P She was so fond of music, and drawing, and reading ; 
) she could net bear dusting, and co king, and darning; and yet 
aes she had so little time for the one, and was obliged to do so much 
of the other. ae strange it was that everythit ig went contrary 
to her wishes. Yh, if she could but change. ler position in life, 
how happy she be! 
) Dora was in the habit of reading her Bible and going to 
} Church ; and she would have been great] surprised, and perhaps 
| offended, if any one had doubted her be lief in a Divine Revela- 
tion, or he r desire to be guided by its precepts. She believed— 
of course every Christian believes—that God is the Creator and 
Upholder of all things; that He regulates, by his infinite wis- 
dom, the minutest events which can befall his creatures; and 
that his love will not debar them anything which they really 
| need. And yet, at the same time, Dora had a very strong con- 
a viction that she was not in her right sphere; that she ought to 
be placed in circumstances more correspondent to her tastes and 
abilities; and that it was impossible she should ever be really 
happy, as she was at present situated. Iler secret, but almost 
unconscious persuasion was, that she could have a 
matters much better for herself, had they been left to her 
disposal. 

Perhaps Dora’s feelings are not so very different to your own, 
dear reader, if you will only carefully examine them ; for it is 
by no means to be taken for granted, that our heart is always 
in harmony with our creed. Professed Christianity 1s too 
frequently conjoined with practical atheism. 

As Dora sat thus listlessly by the fireside, her thoughts may 
be transcribed somewhat after this fashion :— 

“ How tiresome it is to have to work in this way! I do 60 
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dislike bustling about in the house, wasting one’s time, and 
spoiling one’s hands. I wish I were a lady, and could do as I 
like, It seems very unfair that half the world should be waited 
upon, and the other half have to wait upon themselves, Here 
am I, for instance, living in a small cottage, which I have to 
keep tidy and clean, unknown and unnoticed by the world, and 


obliged to deny myself a thousand things that I want; while, 
there are the Miss Villierses, not many yards distant, who have*s 


not even to dress themselves without assistance; are admired 
and flattered wherever they go, because they are rich and beau- 
tiful, and have all that heart can wish. What beautiful dresses 
they wear! How lovely their rich figured silks looked on Sunday, 


especially when contrasted with my sober olive-green merimo / 


and their tasty velvet bonnets made me quite ashamed of my 
plain straw one. And what a handsome youth their brother is ; 
so graceful in every movement, and so polite in’ his manners. 
i couldn’t help thinking how rough and unpolished cousin Ben 
seemed as he walked by my side. What red hands he has, and 
how sun-burnt his face is! He wi// call me Dorothy too! on 
purpose to teaze me, because he knows I don’t like it; it’s very 
rude of him. I wonder whether I shall ever be rich? Tm 
afraid not; for there is no long-lost relation of our family who 
is likely to die and Icave me a large fortune ; ‘neither is there any 
chance that I shall marry far above my station. The time is 
past, except in story-books, when noblemen married their cooks 
and their milk-maids: and the delightful missions of the fairies 
are proved to be fictitious in our day ! liow | wish there were 
such beings as fairies, and that one of them with her magic wand 
would appear to me and offer me whatever I chose to have. I 
would ask to be-as rich as the Miss Villierses. Only fancy how 
delighted I should be to say good-bye to this old cottage, and 
never see it anv more!’ 

“Would you? then your desire shall be granted,” said a soft, 
musical voice, close to her ear. Dora started, raised her eyes, 
and beheld a diminutive, fairy like figure, gazing upon her with 
a look of mingled com passion and interest. 

“T have listened, maiden,” she continued, “to your complaints 
and your wishes ; and, if you like, the wealth for which you long 
shall at once be yours.” 

“Like!” repeated Dora, “if that. is the only condition, the 
affair is soon settled. 1 should like it above all things. Bat 
how can you procure it for me?’ = | 

“Leave that to me.” answered her strange visitor mildly. 
“But are you quite sure that your troubles will diminish with 
the fulfilment of my promise? Will riches make you happy ? 

“Oh, yes,” said Dora; “I am certain that I should be much 
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happier than I am, if I was not so poor. You don’t know how 
uncomfortable I feel now. Day after day I fret and worry my- 
self for something which I want, but can’t get; and, therefore, 
if I had money enough just to buy what I wish for—my desires 
are very reasonable—I should have some little enjoyment of life. 
As it is, I hardly have a moment’s comfort.” 

The fairy smiled, but it was a sad smile. 

* You are willing, then, to accept my offer ? Consider it well; 
for, although I can elevate you to a higher position in the world, 
I cannot promise that it will be in my power to restore you— 
should you wish it—to your present station.” 

“Should I wish it?” said Dora, with a merry, incredulous 
little laugh. “Oh, no; you need not trouble either yourself or 
me about such a pleasant impossibility ; for I shat! be too 
thankful to get away from this dull life, to have the faintest 
desire to come back to it. Only make me rich, and I shall be 
satisfied.” 

Very well,” was the reply ; “ you shall not have to complain 
that I have failed in what I undertake.” 

She sighed, and vanished ; and Dora presently found herself— 
she could not tell how; there is always a mystery about the 
doings of fairy-land—in the spacious and luxuriantly-furnished 
drawing room of a fine mansion. The carpet was ‘handsome, 
the curtains were pretty ; there was an air of ease and elegance 
about the room. Dora felt that the house was her own, that she 
was the mistress there ; and her joy was-unbounded. She rung 
the bell—a tall footman appeared to take her orders; and you 
may imagine the blended dignity and embarassment with which 
Dora issued her commands. 

But no one appeared to think it strange that she was there ; 
and Dora soon felt herself as much conformed to the habits and 
manners of her new situation, as if she had been accustomed to 
them from her infancy. An elderly lady, who appeared to be 
her aunt, resided with her; but she was subjected to no con- 
troul, nor required to make the slightest exertion of any kind. 
Her time was at her own dispésal, and her money also; and 
her days glided on unruffled by sorrow, or disturbed by anxiety. 

Dora was happy, very happy. She was not surprised at this ; 
it was exactly what she had expected ; how could it be other- 
wise? She had all she wanted, and rather more; it would 
indeed have been strange had she felt dissatisfied. She looked 
back to the lowly dwelling of former days, and congratulated 
herself on the fortunate. deliverance from its thraldom and its 
cares, She looked forward, all seemed fair and promising ; and 
many a bright picture did she draw of increased felicity. 

But Dora’s happiness, after all, was rather the happiness of 
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ignorance than of contentment. Her sudden acquisition of 
wealth was so unexpected; it opened up so many long-coveted 
sources of gratification, that she was almost overwhelmed with 
the munificence of the gift, and was inclined to imagine that 
there was nothing left in the world to wish for. 

As time rolled on, however, Dora’s ideas became more enlarged, 
When the novelty of her position wore off, she discovered that 
it was by no means so perfect as she had imagined. Her rank, 
for instance, was not equal to the Miss Villierses ; they were 
haughty and reserved, and appeared to consider Dora very infe- 
nor to themselves ; how could she rest satisfied while they took 
precedence of her? She could not, and she did not rest. Jealous 
and uneasy, she tried a variety of plans in order to gain the 
pre-eminence ; and at length consented to give her hand to a 
man whom she neither loved nor esteemed, for the unhallowed 
purpose of eclipsing her rivals. 

Alas, for the marriage consummated from such motives! It 
proved, as was natural, an unhappy one. Her husband, although 
a nobleman, was unworthy to be the companion of any intelli- 
gent and right-minded woman; and yet Dora had voluntarily 
linked herself to him for life. She was miserable, and it was her 
own fault. So imbued, however, was she with a vulgar ambition, 
with an intense desire to outshine others, that she did not regret 
her acceptance of Lord C ’s offer. She had triumphed! 
She had raised herself above her competitors for worldly honours. 
She had achieved her object—by what means she cared not— 
and she was satisfied. 

And was Dora happy? Yes, if you call the gratification of 
such sinful and ignoble desires happiness. Charmed with her 
euphonious title, and her emblazoned equipage, and soothed with 
the attention and the adulation which greeted the peer’s new 
wife, she forgot for a time all her discomforts. But presently 
she grew tired of this empty pomp and glitter, as the child 


-wearies of its gaudy toy, and she sighed for something more— 


something greater. Her ambitious spirit had not yet found its 
resting-place. There was always some imaginary good in the 
distance, of which she was in eager pursuit; there was always 
some envied associate whom she was striving to surpass; and in 
the midst of her grandeur and fashionable celebrity, her unthank- 
ful and unsatisfied heart often echoed the complaint of Haman— 
“It availeth me nothing, so long as this Mordecai sitteth in the 
king’s gate.’’ She was absorbed in the contemptible, but painful 
struggle for popularity—popularity based, not on moral worth, 


but on external spendour. 3 
Oh, what mortifications, what jealousies, what beart- burnings, 


what hatred, what remorse, were the accompaniments of this strife. 
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Dora was like the troubled sea that cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt. How sadly had her character de- 
teriorated since she changed froth aportionless girl into a 
wealthy heiress. Her virtues had withered in the scorching 
influence of prosperity and pride. All good and benign feeling 
seemed well-nigh extinguished in her bosom. She had become 
a heartless, hardened woman of fashion! 

Ah, how little she foresaw, when she eagerly rushed into the 
train of worldly honour, and wealth, and happiness, what its 
terminus would prove! She was richer than she even desired to 
be in early youth; but at what a price had she purchased her 
tng She had given in exchange her peace, her purity, 
wr religion! All had been bartered for the miserable tinsel of 
worldly show, 

Poor Dora! Yes, although she had more money at her dis 
osal than she knew what to do with, she was poor; for the 
holiest possessions of the heart, the love of warm-hearted 
frienda, the respect of the wise and the good, and the sweet 
approval of a quiet conscience, were not hers. Her pride and 
unamiability had procured her many enemies, but not one friend; 
and when health and beauty began to decline, and younger asp 
rants for the distinctions which she had gained, hurried into the 
field, she found herself left in the backyvround, unnoticed and 
uncared for except by her well-paid dependants and a few mer 
eenary acquaintances, whom at heart she thoroughly despised, 
Humiliated, but not humbled, Dora dragged on her wearisome 
Her present was dreary | her future Wits without 
hope ! 

One fine summer evening, Dora wae sitting by a halfopened 
window, in her erm m anid discontented 
mood, when she obaerved " who had lit 
to hall, walking wily at some little cietanee, 
pick ty), Dorm wae elruck with the calm and aweet OX 
of the girl’s faee, No one could have ealled her pretty; but 
there waa such a look of peace and innocence on her features, as 
& poet or a painter might have loved to gaze upon, The sight 
awakened some Jong-buried recollections in Dora's memory. 
She glanced from the rustie maid to the reflection of her own 
countenance—stamped with care, ill-humour, and dissatisfaction 
—in an opposite glass, and the comparison was anything but 
flattering. 

“Oh, that I could change places,” she murmured, “ with 
that simple-minded, unworldly, peasant girl! 1 am rich it 3 
true, and she is poor; but which is the happier? Happiness! 


What do | know of happiness? What right have I to talk of 
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happiness? T chose my own path, and if it led to misery, who | 
is to blame but myself ? Oh, that I could: gbliterate the past ; 

that I could be the industrious mechanic's daughter again! 

The fairy warned me that the day might come when I should 

long to return to the home of my childhood, and it Aas come.” 

“T knew it would,” answered a calm, clear voice, not far from 
her chair, “although you refused to believe my assertion, until 
you had proved it by experience.’ 

Dora looked round in bewildered astonishment—there was , 
the little fairy again looking as bright and as youthful as when ) 
she first appeared, 

‘And you have come to reproach me with the effeet of your | 
own doings,” said Dora, bitterly; “if it is any gratification to | 
you to know that 1 am wretched, you are welcome to it.” ) 

No,” said the, fairy, sadly; “the happy do not exult over 
the unhappy; they pity them.” | 

$6 Pity he exclaimed Dora, proudly -" | do not nak your pity, 

And yet,” she added 7 a subdued tone, “it seems that you 
deem me in want of it, and | dare not say you are wrong, 
Thousands, if they knew all my history, would agree with you, | 
The money which I coveted has been inv ruin. Oh, why was it 
| 


not withheld ? 
“That you might learn how foolish is the idle grasping after 
wealth ; as if a little yellow elay could secure the happiness of a 
rational being! What an absurdity ! But your desire was 
chiefly granted for the purpore of showing you that God 
better dudgve than man of the lot which ia suited to his erea- | 
Lilies, Ihe chomen, Ile eould have your 
Cradle in A Wansion we in cottage, and have surrounded you 
from your birth with luxuries, Dut tle foresaw that a 
wetted be woo for you, an, (hie me in | 
you (illerent one, your you 
then allowed to be the arbiter of your own dleetiny, And what 
Dora shook her head, 
“ Listen to the true comment on such histories ne yours 
‘They that will be rich, fall into temptation and «a snare, and 
info many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in desetrue- 
tion and perdition; for the love of money is the root of all evil ; 
whic while eome Cove ‘ted alte thes have erred from the faith, | 
and pierced themselves through with many sorrows!’ | 
is true—all true!" said Dora, with mournful emphasis. 
I have eaten of the fruit of my own way, and am filled with my . 
own devices! Oh, what a curse is wealth! 
“Stay,” answered the fairy, “your conclusion is too hasty. 
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Wealth, if rightly obtained, and rightly used, is a blessing from 
God. It is a precious talent which may be the means of effecting 
much . The cause of your unhappimess is not the posses 
sion of riches ; it lies in your mordinate desire for them, and 
your selfish abuse of them. From the seed of discontent sprang 

ur present misery.. You murmured at the dispensations of 

rovidence; you: t it a great hardship that you wer 
debarred any imagined comfort; you were intent upon self- 
aggrandizement, and repined because you could not effect it. 
And when sudden "prosperity came, did it satisfy? No; it could 
not. Money, and rank, and fame, do but augment the desires — 
which they enkindle ; like broken cisterns which can hold no 
water, they possess nothing to meet the ever-craving demands of 
an immortal being; besides, there was even that root of bitter- 
ness—that ban discontent—springing up to trouble you, and 
to poison the streams of human happimess. Yow had let 
more He gave you the more you wanted; you never | 
that He had done enough for you; you were soon dissatisfied 
with every gift which He imparted, because it was not larger, 
because He still‘ held something in reserve. And could you 
dream of happiness ? Could you expect that with such emotions 
in your heart towards your r, you could ever know peace? 
Alas! the same feelings which transformed the Eden of this 
world into a wilderness—discontent, pride, and unbelief—have 
been cherished in your bosom, and sorrow and misery have 
followed in:their course.” 

“ Oh, that I had never yielded to their influence!” exclaimed 
Dora, fervently. _“ How much better it would have been both 
for myself and for others, had I only committed myself with the 
simplicity and confidence of a little child to the guidance of 
Him who cannot err! If I could go buck to my youthful days, 
how diftrentiy would enter 

“Dora! Dora! my dear child! it is past four o'clock, and the 
tea things are not set. Your father will be here in a minute.” 

Dora gased in perplexity and surprise. She was in her own 
despised little parlour agam—it was not a bit altered—and there 
was her mother’s cheerful face surrounded with the identical cap 
trimmed with -coloured ribbon in which she bad last seem 
her, bending over the chair! It must surely be a dream! 

“What, not awake yet, Dora! You must have been very 
tired to so long and so soundly in the middle of the day. 
Never mind, dear, sit still and rest yourself a little longer, 1 
shall soon get the tea ready.” | 

“No! mother, no!" exclaimed Dora, springing up with energy, 
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and fetching the cups and saucers; “I think I have been idle 
long enough. I am not at all tired now, only I couldn't tell 
where I was; I had no idea I had. been to sleep.” : 

It would have done you good to see how Dora bustled about, 
and how lively and industrious she seemed. I can’t tell you how 
happy she was to find that é#4i was a reality, and the other s 
dre 


am. 

She felt quite in a new world; and was disposed to be on 
such amicable terms with everybody, that when her cousin 
Ben, who happened to come bome with her father, entered the 


room, she could willingly have thrown her arms around his neck, 


and kissed him. 

Yes; unpolished Ben, with his red hands and sunburnt face, 
had risen greatly in her estimation.. And Dora thought that 
the plainly furnished sitting room had never looked so pleasant, 
and that the homely repast had never tasted so sweet as it did 

And when she knelt in prayer that evening, she asked in 
earnestness and sincerity for strength from above to enable her 
to resist every temptation to her besetting sin; she intreated 
that her life for the future might be gladdened and sanctified 
by that godliness which, “ with contentment,” is 1 gain. 

Dora's prayers and efforts were not in vain. From that time 
there was a change in her feelings and conduct. Her eager and 
impatient desire for wealth became weaker and weaker ; and her 
simple trust in the goodness of God became stronger and 
stronger. She could not doubt the love of Him who, for her 
not spared his only begotten Son. She was convinced 
that precious Gift, that no thing would be withheld from 
that walk uprightly; and, therefore, she entrusted all her 
earthly concerns to his providential care. 

It is not our intention to give the record of Dora’s matarer 
Seg Whether her girlish wish was in any degree realised, so 

she possessed a larger share of worldly wealth than when 
we leave her now in her peaceful cottage home ; or whether she 
garded, is a matter, of ¥ ittle importance, ; beau- 
tiful virtue of Christian 0 a0 which at ie th adorned 
her character, Dora was fitted for any station, high or low, to 
which God in his providence saw right to call her ; and we will 
rest satisfied with thie assurance. 

But let us strive to learn that lesson which Dora learnt from 
her curious day-dream, the sweet, mma 4 through our dullness 
and uawilli the difficult lesson of thankfulness and con- 
tentment. Our circumstances may differ from Dora's, but our 


hearts are the same, and it is probable that, like ber, we have 
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often cherished vain and idle aspirations after temporal pros- 
perity. Let us also be like her, when with filial love and con- 
fidence, she looked up to her heavenly Father, and cheerfully 
submitted to his wise provisions for her welfare. 

Are we to conclude then that all the dangers and evils of life 
are associated with wealth, and that poor people are by their 
poverty preserved from wrong influences? Nay, this is not the 
moral of our story. Our object has been to show that often- 
times what we in our ignorance and pride covet as a blessing, 
may prove to us a curse; and that it is not where we are, but 
what we are, which determines our happiness. Youymay be 
certain, dear reader, that God has put you in that situation 
which is at ‘present the best adapted for the promotion of your real 
interests, and the fulfilment of his own purposes. We have used 
the term, (at present), in order to meet at once the difficulty 
which may now he suggesting itself to your mind. 

“Can it be right then?” you ask, “If God has placed us 
where we are, for us to better our condition, to increase our 
income; to raise ourselves in the scale of society ?” 

Yes; it is perfectly right for us to do FO, provided that our 
efforts are made in a lawful manner, and in a proper spirit, 
“Not slothful in business,” is as much the characteristic of a 
Christian as “fervent in spirit ;’’ and “the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich, and shall bear rule,” Prov. x. 4, 12, 24. With 
childlike submission to God’s will, and with a hearty desire to 
glorify Him, whether in prosperity or adversity, we may, we 
ought to be diligent and persevering in the honest use of the 
means which are committed to our disposal, and to believe and 
to expect that God will vouchsafe us lis blessing. 

It is not the earnest and the steady prosecution of our 
appoiyted callings for the purpose of providing for our wants 
and augmenting our comforts, which is condemned by Dora's 
Dream; but the dissatisfaction and discontent which murmurs 
at God's providence, and finds fault with the distribution of his 
mercies, It is true there are mysteries in his providential 
arrangements which we cannot explain, there are trials in our 
daily life which may be hard to bear, there are comforts in the 
possession of others which are denied to us; but God knows 
and wills what is best for us, and therefore we are safe, and 
should be happy in his care. Our grateful determination should 
be, “ He shall choose our inheritance for us!" Ps. xlvii. 4. We 
will rely upon his tender love, and rejoice in his benevolent 
superintendence of our earthly affairs; satisfied with whatever 
He appoints for us, and ready to go wherever He may lead us; 
assured that all things work together for good to those who love 
Him, and that when the full development of his purposes con- 
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cerning us shall be unfolded, we shall discern and admire the 
wisdom which arranged and directed the events of our past life, 


‘‘There are briars encircling every path, 
There are tle which al) must share ; 

The lordly hall, and the lowly cot, 
Have each their weight of care. 

But the childish mind that trusts in God 
Will be happy everywhere.” 


ORPAH AND RUTH. 


[r Naomi’s husband had found her a “ pleasant’ 
wife, the new relatives which she ac quired in the 
country of Moab, found her also, a “ pleasant ’’ mother- 
in-law. This is not a relationship usually regarded 
with kind feelings. A mother-in-law is one of the 
most terrible bugbears of childhood, and it 1s probably 
owing to the prejudice early implanted m the young 
mind. and to the fixed resolve the reby produced to 
vield neither obedience nor love to the hated relation- 
ship, that the stepmother finds her advances coldly 
received, her motives misunderstood, and her plans 
opposed. If children were taught that a mother-tne_ 
law, could also become a mother-in-love, they would be 
~ ‘pared to let her try to fill the aching void which a 
loved parent’s death must ever create. 

Of course, stepmothers frequently have themselves to 
blame. They forget that they should seek to win rather 
than cotmmand; they adopt plans whichare unpleasantly 
contrary to her ways who now sleeps quietly in a 
grave over which a child’s tear is still dropped; and, 
sometimes, by care less or unkind. remarks upon the 
memory of the dead, they alienate the hearts of the 
living. 

There was no coldness of feeling between Naomi 
and her daughters-in-law, Their own mothers were 
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still living, and so their tender regard for Naomi 
becomes still more remarkable. One would be in. 
clined to imagine that they were dead, and that they 


— 


i i | therefore were more willing to stay with Naomi. But 
Tea hy chap. 1. 8, forbids such a supposition. 

Ae This is a new and beautiful manifestation of 
} 4 Naomi’s character. She had so attracted her sons’ 
aay wives by her pleasant deportment, that they professed 
a 4 their willingness to return with her to her own land. 
a if And when it is taken into account that these young 
eo women were idolaters—Orpah at any rate still,and Ruth 
was—their mother-in-law’s influence appears in 
bE | more striking, important and instructive point of view, 
( a *. We ought to deal very tenderly with unconverted 
Dh lint relatives. No lesson of deeper and more solemn im- 
can be learned from this narrative. We are to 
A win souls to Christ, and if the souls of any, surely, — 
ae of our relatives. ‘The unconverted husband, an apost 
{ tells us, may be gained to the ranks of the disciples, by 
pa the tender and unobtrusive piety of his godly wife. An 
ae affectionate sister may see her counsels rudely spurned 
Bae. by a wicked brother, but her changeless affection may 
| | become to him a well-spring of spiritual life. He may be 
Bima melted—not preached, not counselled, not frightened— 
into a Christian. 

Aah Deal very kindly, then, with the ungodly. A harsh 
gay look, an unkind word—it may lose a soul! 

1 in A large book might be written upon relative duties. 
Dh I am sure it would be a large one, for. it must, of 


course, take in other relationships than that of step- 
Bay, mother. It would be a large one, for there would be 
| | a great deal to say—of duties to define, of dangers to 
| describe, of difficulties to provide for, of perplexities 
to solve, of rules to lay down, of motives to urge, of 
encouragements to mention. In the effective and 
loving discharge of relative duties consists, | have no 
ae in asserting, the larger part of the religious 
ife, 


| 
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“When Naomi resolved to return, Orpah and Ruth 
determined to ac company her. They were in earnest ; 
they went part of the way with her. When Naom 
kissed them in mourning but affectionate farewell, 
they refused to leave her. They said, “ Surely we will 
return with thee unto thy people.’ They were excited, 
and strongly, by their natural affection, and by the 
loveliness of Naomi's religious character their com- 
mon grief helped to deepen the exciteme nt. 

They were desirous to go unto her people. They had 
formed a favourable opinion of the Israelitish piety 
from the specimen furnished by this Israelitish family. 
How important is it that we should adorn the religion 
we profess, that the Gospel should be judged favoura- 
bly by its fruits, as behe ripening in our own conduct. 

‘Think of this, Christian young man. Probably you 
‘are the only specimen of a believer in Jesus, that 
several young men of your acquaintance will ever 
meet famili: rly. They are watehing you with an 
interest which their own consciences heighten; they 
cannot get rid of the conviction, despite their levity 
and profligacy, that there is something in religion. Take 
heed that they do not get rid of the conviction after 
all, by your own miserable caricature of the Gospel. 
Take heed to let your steps be in wisdom towards them 
that are without, that your light shine very brightly, 
and that a holy and unblemished life furnish them with 
a bette r cotne ntary upon the Bible than even good 
Henry or Scott have ever written. Brother, you may 
win them—if you do not, none other, humanly speak- 
ing, can | 

Christian tradesman, think of this. Some gers 
people want to know what godliness has to do wit 
this life, whether religion walks behind the counter 
and takes its seat on the high counting house stool, as 
well as re poses in dignified case on the solt cushions 
of your house of prayer. Show that it does, that holi- 
ness is written on the bells of your horses, is a motto 
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for your ledger, and an important item in your 
accounts when taking stock. They are very curious 
about all this; they have heard sermons, they have 
learned creeds. they have been told of piety. They 
want to see and judge for themselves. Aflord them 
an opportunity, the only one they may ever have, and 
pray that your shop may be a Be thel to their souls. 
Think also of this, Christian parent. These children 
of yours are rapidly growing up. ‘They are learning 
to think for themselves. They wil not take your 
wpse dixtt much longer. They ‘will not believe it is 


proper to be a Christian, because you say it is. They 


will make the discovery for the mselves. How, do you 
think ? By watching the development of religion i in 
your own life. You may talk glibly, you may pray 
fervently, you may subscribe munificently, your praise 
may be im all the churches; but your childre ‘n, acute, 
wuisparing erities, will eare little for all these things. 


~The one que stion which interests them is :—How do 


vou live ? Is it thorough, consistent, earnest, spiritual 
life? If these dear investigators form unfavourable 
notions of religion, because forming unfavourable 
notions of your piety, it may have an unhappy 
influence which their future life shall never shake off. 

And I do not only mean that our religion should 
be evidently a practical thing. l mean that it ought 
to be “love ly and of good report.” There may be a 
Christian earnestness which is stern and repulsive, & 
form of piety such as in Puritan days was too fre- 
quently shown. But the times made the men in those 
by-gone di ays, while we have no social nor political 
apology for our religion, if it is not full. of gentle 
sweetness, and if we are not outbreathing that sweet- 
ness with every pulsation of our spiritual life., Most 
of us should take the disciple whom Jesus loved as 
our pattern, rather than that other John, who rushed 
among men from his desert haunts, burning with the 
spirit, and wielding the power of Elijah. 
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There cannot be this attractive spirituality, unless 
it be free from selfishness, It is Christ’s presence 
alone whch can give this religious fascination to the 
charac where self is prominent, Christ has -with- 
awn. Naomi was remarkably unselfish. ller 

aughters-in-law desire to return with her, but she has 


no hap py home in which to welcome them as her 


guests; for her the future is clad with gloom. © She 
returns desolate, to weep over the past. Why should 
they be required, or allowed, to participate in her sad- 
ness? If acloud must darken over her future life, 
it need not darken over theirs. They are young and 
hopeful. They may marry again, and among their 
own kindred find those new ties which Naomi cannot 
furnish if they accompany her. No, she will not draw 
them into trouble for her sake. 

There was a rare forgetfulness of self in all this. If 
Naomi would have felt any companionship pleasant in 
her widow’s cottage at Be thlehem, sure ly it would be 
theirs who had been wedded to her lost sons. The 
common sorrow would have ‘united their hearts, and 
many a moment of soft melancholy might have been 
spent in recalling memories of the de parted, Yet 
Naomi resolved to forego this consolation. She 
resolved to suffer alone, and to deprive herself of the 
society of these dear sympathisers. In this she showed 
how right prine iples can exert their power even 1 sor- 
row which is essentially selfish. 

You may notice th: at she had no objection to these 
youthful widows marry ingagain. She did not counsel 
them to remain in a widowed state. ‘She alluded to 
the house of their future husband. She supposed they 
would find new partners for the journey of life, and 
she was willing it should be so. Hlad she been selfish 
she would not have liked to contemplate the probab- 
lity of this. She would have had some strange notions 
of second marri: wes; notions traceable to selfishness. 

Mark how pleasantly this “ pleasant one ’’ speaks of 
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“the house of the husband.” She calls it the Wife's 
Rest. It is a beautiful comparison ; would that every 
wife’s experience found it always a true one. But some 
husbands make it impossible for home to be peaceful 
and refreshing. And some wives are anything but 
halcyons, and so the stream of domestic life does not 
flow on at all tranquilly. 

Naomi is prudent. She describes the disadvantages 


of a return with her. She is far from availing herself 


of the excitement of her daughters’ minds. If their 
wm prin is influenced by their feelings, hers can still 

old the balances true. She will not let them, in the 
hurry of their love and sorrow, do what in calmer 
moments they may repent of. She wishes them to 
count the cost, lest when too late, they shrink from 
the sacrifice. So did the Lord Jesus; for example, to 
the scribe that expressed his resolution to follow Him 
wherever He went: “ Foxes have holes, birds of the 
air their nests, | have not where to lay my head—can 
you wish to follow Me?’’ 

This is a needful precaution. Religion does not 
want Pliables, who will go a little way when the roadis 
easy, but cannot grope through sloughs of despondeney. 
Better not to begin at all than to stop half-way. One 
would not of course wish to deter men from becoming 
disciples ; but in all honesty, one would desire they 
should know what the cost wil! be. The way te 


\heaven is not through a paradise, but “through much 


tribulation.” He that will be godly must not expect 
the smiles of men ; “he must suffer persecution.” The 
follower of the Saviour may not dance along upon 
roses, “ he must take up his cress daily,’’ and with pam 
ful though loving steps, go after Jesus. | 

When the real character of the spiritual life 3 
clearly and minutely pourtrayed, it becomes a touch- 
stone of piety. It brings the candidate for eternity 
into the valley of decision. There is little need to 
say, “Choose ye,” for the heart instinctively makes 
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choice of Christ, if its love for Him be supreme; or, 
of the world, if its love for things present hold the 
sway. ‘Orpah’s devotedness to Naomi could not stand 
the test. Excitement had made her imagine she was 
ready to leave Moab; calmer reflection convinced her 
she had not been rightly in earnest. She kissed her 
mother-in-law, and silently retraced the few steps she 
had taken from her honte and her gods. 

“But Ruth clave unto her.” She -had principle as 
well as feeling. Her love for Naomi was connected 
with a religious spring. She was ready to abandon 
her idols; Orpah had merely felt an impulse to accom- 
pany Naomi. The one was excited, the other con- 
verted. Two vastly different states of mind, although 
people often mistake the former for the latter. 

But Naomi is still afraid that Ruth does not 
thoroughly comprehend all the results of her decision. 
She tries her further, and by a still severer test, her 
sister-in-law’s example. “ She is gone back unto her 
people and unto her gods; return thou.” Ruth nobly 
bore this trial. Many would have said, “If Orpah 
goes with Naomi, I will do so too; if she returns, no 
one can say I love Naomi less than she does, if I 
return also.” | 

There are many Orpahs, distressed at the thought 
of separation—like the young man in the Gospel story, 
who went away sorrowful—yet in heart and life going 
back to their gods, And there are many upon whom 
the conduct of these Orpahs has a great influence. How 
many a young person goes astray, because a brother 
or sister has previously wandered ! 

I beseech you, dear reader, consider the responsibi- 
lity of your example. What you do may make a 
track in which hundreds, of other feet will hasten to 
tread. If this track be a wrong one, the blood of souls 
may rest upon your head. If this track be a mght 
one, blessings may hover over you as having “ allured 
to brighter worlds and led the way.”’ 
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Ruth is in earnest. She binds herself by immediate 
covenant to keep close to Naomi. She will have an 
identity of interests. In pilgrimage, in residence, in 
companionship, in worship, in death, and even in the 
grave, Naomi and Ruth shall be one. Follower after 
Christ, does this describe your covenant ? It ought to 
do so. Are you willing that it should? Will you go 
wherever Jesus leads ? Will you abide wherever Jesus 
lodges ? Shall his people, in poverty, in shame, in dan- 
ger, be recognized by you as your people? Shall his 
Father be your Father? Will you be crucified with 
Him? Will you when you die lie in his sepulchre, 
“sleeping in Jesus”’ 

Then Naomi, “ when she saw that she was stedfastl 
minded to go with her, left off speaking unto her.’ 


She no longer tried to change her resolution. She 


welcomed her anew to her heart, still dearer, because 
one with her in the true fai‘. | 

“So they two went’’—they two, how often they 
wished it had been they three ; but alas! one had gone 
back to her gods—* until they came to Bethlehem.” 

It was the harvest season. The binders of sheaves 
were busily at work, and the grateful gleaners were 
busy too, and very happy. But news soon ran through 
the little city of Bethlehem, and through the corn- 
fields near it—Naomi has come back! 

It made quite a sensation. The people ran in from 
the nearest fields, and joined those who had remained 
at home, in welcoming their long lost countrywoman. 
Yet their welcome was rather strangely expressed. 
They said in astonishment, as they marked the poor, 
careworn, drooping widow, “ Is this the pleasant one P’ 

Ah, it was too much. It made Naomi think of the 
past: it opened the wound which was slightly closing. 
She had gone from Bethlehem to escape want, she 
returns to her native country, to feel such want as 
money cannot relievé, She had left ten years ago, 
then calling herself poors but that poverty was riches 
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compared to the penury she now feels. “I went out 

full,’ she mournfully replies, “and the Lord hath 
brought me home again empty.” 

They still can only look in sad surprise and say, 
“Ts this the pleasant one ?” 

“Ah,” said the poor widow, “call me not the 
‘pleasant one,’ call me ‘ bitterness, ’ for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.’ 

“ And still they said, “Is this the pleasant one ?” 

“Oh, why,” said the miserable Naomi, “ why call 
ye me the pleasant one, seeing the Lord hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me ?”’ 

How many like her, are writing bitter things against 
themselves, taking their texts from the great Bible of 
Providence | Yet, it is not true that God ever deals 
bitterly. He deals in love, though He chastens, But 
there is no bitterness in his plan, nor in the visitation 
of his rod. Allis the sweetness of love. 

Naomi was in too much newly awakened sorrow to 
reason wisely, or she might have thought, “ These 
afflictions are evidently part of very merciful divine 
arrangements; they have been the means of gaining 
another servant for Jehovah, of saving a soul from the 
darkness and danger of worshipping Chemosh.”” The 
sepulchre where Naomi had buried her heart's best 
treasures—was it not the cradle of Ruth's new life ? 


M. W. 


A CAU'BMON FOR CROSS-BEARERS. 


Wetcome the cross of Christ, and bear it triumph- . 
autly ; but see it be indeed Christ’s cross, not thy 
own, | 
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THE KINDER GARTEN. 


Ir, dear reader, you have visited the Epvcationan 
Exursition at St. Martin’s Hall—if you have not 
done so, we won’t say what we think of you;—you 
may have noticed some very simple toys designed to 
illustrate “A connected series of playthings and 
occupations for early childhood,’’ and invented by 
Frederick Frébel. You may also have seen a circular 
informing you that a certain Bertha Ronge has just 
opened a “ Kinder Garten”’ in London, for the pur 

of showing Frébel’s new system of education 
in satisfactory operation. We have recently paida 


visit to this lady, and now wish to convey to you our 


impressions of her new road to learning. 
he name Kinder Garten—or, Children’s Garden— 
has been chosen on the assumption that children are 
like flowers—need very skilful and gentle treatment. 
The teacher is to be the gardener, and she must make 
her school-room a pleasant place, fair to ]ook upon, like 
some blooming parterre. Phere must be soft rain and 
genial sunshine, tender and patient culture; not rude, 
rough dragging, or digging, or drenching, which very 
young plants cannot bear. The symbol of a garden is 
not a bad one, as you may perceive; indeed, I think 
it a very good one, and that many teachers might 
gather a library of counsels from this single word. 
Having explained the name, let me place before you 
more specifically the design. Frederick Frébel made 
it his particular object to afford young children—from 
three to seven years of age—the most suitable means 


for awakening and satisfying the natural longing for 


active exertion, so as to promote the development of 
their bodily and mental vulties by their own efforts, 
through the medium of the simplest and most pro 
gressive occupation. For this purpose he adapted 
such childish games as were already in use, and such 
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as children were themselves in the habit of inventing. 
For the customary toys, he substituted materials, to 
which the children themselves are to give a form. By 
this means, not only manual dexterity, but the exercise 
of the senses and mental powers are promoted, as a 
discipline for every kind of labour. This method does 
not rest alone upon the principle of ocular demon- 
stration; it goes farther, and teaches in an amusing 
way, the chief rules of technical skill, and gently 
trains the young mind for future exertion, which, 
especially in the case of poor children, is of no little 
importance. These games—they are literally games— 
are especially calculated to awaken a mathematical 
turn, and to call forth that inventive activity in which 
original talent can manifest itself. A taste for the 
arts is also developed, the moral energies are called 
into action, and an important check is placed upon the 
absurd system which is still in vogue—chiefly, however, 
in private schools for the middle and upper c 
the system of abstract learning at a very early age. 
“The object of children’s play,” says one of Frébel’s 
teachers, “is not only to be amusement and mere bodily 
activity, but above all, the satisfying of the internal 
wants of their awakening intellect. In the child’s 
first instinctive occupations its first actions consist, 
which give token of the workings of its spirit, and 
together with the external influences of the atmos- 
= in which it lives, lays the formation of its whole 
iture development. For this reason, the nature of 
its play is a matter of great consequence, which has, 
as yet, not been sufficiently considered. For this 
purpose, the invention of new objects is of less conse- 
quence than the ewitable choice and methodical adapta- 
tion of such as exist already, in order to offer fit 
materials for the education during the first few years 
of infaney, and for the development of the limbs and 
senses. After having watched the intimations of 
childish instinct for many years, Frébel's educational 
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genius has found the way to give to the awakenin 

intellect in a regular and consistent form, the first 
natural and spiritual food, through the medium of 
play. tis in play that the childish longing for activity 


shews itself; it manifests itself in the infant's first 


graspings, and its most trifling movements must be 
considered, if its development is not to be checked, 
und the ennui, so early felt, is not to excite an inju- 
rious tendency. If the higher organs—eye and ear— 
are not occupied, the lower ones will gain ascendancy, 
which is the case with the greater number of children. 
The task of giving to the infant human being such-games 
as satisfy its rational wants, has been .performed by 
Frébel. In order to discern how deeply his method 
is founded on a knowledge of human nature, and the 
regulation of its development by certain laws, you must 
study his writings. Here we only give a few instances 
of the mode of using his playthings, the perfect use 
of which, however, must be studied by mothers and 
nurses, for which purpose the establishments of Frobel'’s 
pupils are intended.” 

Frébel and his pupils have established about fifty 
of these Children’s Gardens in Germany, and very 
surprising results have been secured by them. Articles 
of the neatest workmanship are made by cbildren of 
five years of age—made, remember, in play—and the 
results are the more gratifying, because they have 
promoted the health of mind and body ; have not been 
accomplished at its expense. 

A complete and satisfactory application of these 
different plans can only be obtained by a regular 
system of training for the: teacher. The principle, 
however, may be grasped by the mind of a careful 
observer, by a single visit to a Kinder Garten. 

Who was Frébel ? He was born in‘ the year 1782, 
in the village of Oberweissbach, in the principality of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt ; his father, who was a coun- 
try clergyman, brought him up in true Chmstean 
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rinciples. Nature and the Bible were the only 
instructors of his childhood, for the early death of his 
mother deprived him of maternal care. He studied 
particularly natural sciences, mathematics, and agri- 
culture, the last practically, and was afterwards for 
several years a scholar of Pestalozzi, in Switzerland. 
He then took part in the war of freedom in Liitzow’s 
regiment, and subsequently held the post of inspector 
to the Mineralogical Museum in Berlin. All his life 
the thought of founding a new method of edueation 
occupied “his mind continually, and allowed him no 
rest. He resigned his laerative situation to suffer 
want and privation in carrying out his benevolent 
idea. His whole life was, in the highest sense of the 
word, yielded as a sacrifice for the amelioration of 
education. He gave lectures on his system, and 
founded “Infant Gardens” in many towns of Ger- 
many, namely, Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzic, Gotha, 
ete., as well as in Switzerland, until his active and 
devoted life was brought to a close. He died on the 
2ist. of June, 1852, aged 70 years, at Manienthal, 
near Bad Liebenstein, in Meinengen, where he, in his 
old age, founded an institution for bringing up young 
women as governesses. 

We will now describe our visit to the Children’s 
Garden. Itis at 32, Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 
and is open to visitors on Tuesday mornings, between 
the hours of 10 and 12. The sy stem is then shown 
in full operation, and clearly explained by the en- 
lightened Bertha Ronge. 

We found about twenty children, of various ages, 
seated round a table, in a spacious room, communica- 
ting with a pleasant looking garden behind. The 
Rg hool had only been opened about a month; and as 
children of various ages had been allowed to enter, 
the system could not be brought into such pe rfect 
action, as if it had begun with all of them at the age 
of three years. Mrs. Ronge hopes in this way, to call 
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the attention of English people to the new system, 
and to afford them some means of judging of its merits, 
by seeing it in action. This lady has been the 
foundress of Kinder Gartens, in various parts of 
Germany. 

The children were placing little sticks in various 
forms, sometimes each had two sticks, sometimes three 
or four. Their kind instructress ‘herself formed a 
figure with these sticks, and then every little pupil 
tried to form a similar one. Some succeeded very 
well; some, of course, made mere caricatures. The 
children were, also, allowed to invent shapes for them- 
selves, and to trace resemblances in them to the forms 
of things in every day life. 

Then they played several games—one, the Pigeon 
House, with the actual flight of the pigeons, ¢. e., the 
race of some of the children from the make-believe 
pigeon house round the garden, done to a lively 
tune, in which they all joined. There was another 
game of the Hares; and another of the Fishes, with 
some whimsical attempts at jumping and swimming. 
The simple melodies which they sang were designed to 
“awaken the intellect, exercise the voice, and give & 
taste for harmony.” 

Then there was another interval of sitting occupa 
tions; part of the scholars going into the garden, to 
play at fastening peas together by little sticks, im 
various forms and fashions. Some of the achievements 
in this way, with such simple materials, were really 
surprising exhibitions of ingenuity and taste. The 
other children remained in, the school room, and 
resumed their seats at the table, which was soon 
covered by singular strips of paper of all colours, 
which the children atieineed by the help of a thin 


piece of wood; this, rather strangely, they called & 
needle, Yet, needle it was, certainly, for it drew m 
the paper strips very cleverly, and I had been pre- 
lous puzzled, not seeing the needles, as to how the 
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interlacings would be effected. Probably, I have not 
now made it very clear to you, dear reader. Well, 
you must go and see for yourself. 

In this way the varieties of form, the proportions of 
size and space, together with manual dexterity, neat- 
ness, skilfulness, exactitude, and perseverance, are 
taught ; and the organs of sight are exercised, and the 
perception of form, figure, beauty, and colour developed. 

I did not see all the illustrations of this new educa- 
tional method, as my visit was not paid on the public 
day. 1 did not see the children cut, prick, or paint 
paper patterns; but 1 saw some beautiful specimens 
which had been done by them. Nor did I see any 
modelling in clay with a blunt knife, nor their amusing 
games with balls, rollers, cubes and cones; but 1 saw 
quite enough to convince me that children thus trained 
will always possess within themselves a source of en- 
joyment to which others are strangers ; they will be 
more easily governed, having acquired the power of 
self-control ; and they will in after life, be more easily 
taught different arts and sciences, a foundation for their 
acquisition having been thus early laid. 

‘his system differs from that usually rvs > in 
infant schools in this respect, that its chief aim is to 
cultivate the creative powers of the mind. The ordinary 
infant system teaches the children to observe; the 
Kinder Garten teaches that also, but it adds another 
and highly important lesson, to make. 

I am quite sure that you will be delighted by a visit to 
this Gerden in Tavistock Street. The amiable and 
accomplished Bertha, and her highly intelligent hus- 
band, whose name awakened feelings of lively interest 
in my mind, will answer all your inquiries, and furnish 
you with every illustration of the system, which they 


are anxious to make popular in this country. You 


will see how the whole a mental, and moral 
being can be harmoniously developed ; how habits of 


industry, order, and self reliance can be formed; how 
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refined taste, gracefulness of manner, and cheerfulness 
of disposition, may be cultivated ; and how concentra- 
tion of mind, activity of body, and a desire to be use. 
ful, by these clever and entertaining methods, are 


constantly secured. 
W. M, W, 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE TWENTY-FIRST, 


Aug. I aM almost tired of reading about Russia and Turkey. 
So many people are anxious to turn an honest penny by catering 
to the popular appetite, that I fear the Czar and the Sultan 
will be dished up too often. 

Ed. Before you are quite tired, let me advise you to read 
Russia AND ITs 

Aug. <A dry history? | 

Ed. Nota history: it may rather be called a social and polt- 
tical delineation of the Russians, done by an intelligent Pole 
—Count Gurowski—and done exceedingly well. It is written 
in-a very earnest manner, breathing a thoroughly revolutionary 
spirit, yet without rhodomontade. 

Auy. Not by a Wer of Russia, then ? 

Ed. Yes, the Count has both love and reverence for the 
Russian people, but he abhors the political system, and what he 
calls Czarism, You may infer his sentiments from the fact, 
that in the beginning of the Polish insurrection of 1830, he was 
one of its leaders, 

Emm, What is Czarism ? 

Ed. That which makes the Czar everything and the people 
nothing. Let me read Gurowski’s description of his character: 
— “He is a good husband, an excellent father, but these 
qualities do not always indicate a true generosity of soul. 
Few, if any, have seen a warm tear moisten his eye at a great 
general, and not his own personal, misfortune. From the be- 
ginning of his reign one can say that he has been generous ™ 
his own way, and even lavish, principally for ostentation when 
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in foreign lands, as well as to those who surround him, and 
whom he believes to be wholly devoted to his person. But 
such men need kindness leas than others who work hard in 
the service in lower positions, and to whom he is rather par- 
simonious, But in whatever manner he bestows a favour, he 
never does it in a simple, natural way, but always with a 
pompous ostentation, sometimes painful for the receiver. This 
leads one to presume that he lacks real benevolence of heart, 
in which respect he is far below his brother Alexander, or even 
Constantine. 

“These principal features of his mind and character have 
heen his companions, the lights and shadows in the exercise of 
power, in his. progress to its climax. Having reached it he 
could not withstand its intoxieations, No mortal can; Christ 
alone, in his Divine nature, resisted temptation. But the 
tempter, the spirit of lies, darkness, and treachery, this father 
of absolutism, gets control of others. He subdues them all. 
Thus he ruined Napoleon. On that unnatural height the head 
of Nicholas soon became giddy. Those regions are frozen, and 
all generous aspirations die out. in that atmosphere. The 
basest incense and adulation became alone palatable to him. 
Then struck the hour of his moral downfall, invisible from 
without, but felt deeply bi Kussia. 

* Czarism, ‘or rather the Czar himself, pushed on by unavoid- 
able fatality, has sown mighty germs of disorder in the nation. 
Ile was the first to raise the spy system to the supreme 
honours of the Court, and to introduce it into the Imperial 
Councils. Since the time of Basil the Bloody no such tstitu- 
tion had been directed by the sovereign himself. This was 
left for Nicholas. He believes that the secret police and the 
spy system are the principal securities, the main props of his 
reigm That he has rendered the police an elevated branch of 
his administration. Its chief is the most intimate favourite 
and the inseparable companion of the Czar, So was Count 
Benkendorff, a German by birth, and the original founder of 
this infamous system; and it may be observed here, that 
Germans and Jews are its principal agents and directors, and 
that werv few true-born Russians seek for that cdistimetion, 
Unhappily, the present chief, Count Orloff, is one of these. 
Even Napoleon did not make out of Fouché, a Savary, or a 
Regnault de St. Jean d’ Angely, the first men of the empire, or 
his nearest confidants. Nothing of the sort—not even the 
shadow thereof—darkened the lofty and pure mind of Peter, to 
whose footsteps Nicholas believes he adapts his imperial feet. 

“Once the Czar believed, that there was a nation for whose 
welfare God had sent him to work and to care. Now he seeks 
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to establish and raise to a creed the idea that Czarism is the 
generator of the nation—that Czarism was first made, and the 
nation afterward. In relation to Europe, Nicholas firmly and 
absolutely believes that he is predestined to maintain the ancient 
tottering order, to shelter and restore legitimacy, to combat 
and conquen progress, light, and the emancipatory revolution. 
Once he ilamaied the idea of the supremacy of the law. 
This was something. It was a recognition of the persona 
juris in his subjects. But now the law is himself, his will, bis 
wish. Thus he is the only persona in the empire—others are, 
in reality, merely things—and persons, so far as his will allows 
them to be such. Intellectual life—even physical life—can be 
allowed to exist only so far as they assimilate themselves and 
support the control exercised by Czarism.”’ 

Aug. Is Czarism really popular ? 

Ed. Our author asserts that “ Nicholas has stretched the 
reins to such a rigidity that everybody is hurt and wounded, 
from the magnate down to the serf. Every class feels. the 
debasement—feels that by him all vitality, all individuality, 
except his own, are absorbed or annihilated. Nearly seventy 
milhons of human beings are, after all, mere chattels, living 
only for him, and through his imperial concessions.” 

Aug. Will this last ? | 

td. “Last it cannot. This tension will break the reins, if 
not in his own hands, in those of his successor. Those who 
pronounce his name with a curse are numerous, and belong to 
all social classes—and more numerous are they who are choked 
by the words ‘Czar,’ and ‘Nicholas,’ and never stain their 
lips with them. The ‘traditions of the ancient national life 
are not yet extinguished.” 

Aug. How is the government organized ? 

Ed. Anciently the Grand Duke, or Czar, was surrounded by 
a council, called the Duma. He personally presided. It was 
formed exclusively of the principal nobility. The highest 
official dignity was “Boyard of the Duma.” The provinces 
were governed by Boyards, having very extensive powers. Their 
title then became Woiewoda, or War-leader. All supreme 
governmental, administrative, judicial, and legislative power, 
have for centuries resided solely in the Autocrat. The ancient 
Duma had no independent attributes. Peter abolished this 


council and formed a new one, called the Senate. Under the 


reign of the Empress Anna, a Council of the Empire was esta 
blished, and the personal contact of the sovereign with the 
senate annulled. The emperor is now surrounded by this 
council; he forms it as he pleases. Its decisions are by vote, 
but depend upon the emperor's will to become law. The various 
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state departments form in all eighteen branches; under the 
direction of the sovereign. To these must be added the ad- 
ministrations of Poland, Finland, Caucasus, and Georgia, whose 
chiefs depend directly upon the emperor. The secretaries for 
these administrations, and the ministers of state, report per- 
sonally to the Autocrat, and at least once a week. The special 
inatters are brought elaborated and ready for decision. 

Aug. Plenty of work for the emperor! 

Kd. More than he can rightly get through. His decisions 
concerning insignificant and personal matters, as well as others 
of great weight and influence over the destiny of millions, can 
rarely be thoroughly matured, Everything comes before him}; 
even the drawings and plans of the most insignificant publie 
buildings. Civil: and military rewards and punishments are 
settled by him. He ought to hear of every public accident. 
Questions from all parts of the empire reach him for his deeci- 
sion. Whatever may be the magnitude and strength of the 
autocratic grasp, it is clear that to encircle everything becomes 
more and more impossible, Thus the decisions of the sovereign 
naturally depend almost exclusively upon the way in which the 
subject is laid before him. In most cases he either yields, or 
wholly submits to the opihion of the reporting minister, 

Aug. The real power then, is in the hands of these ministers. 

Kd. And they are his mere creatures, ready to do any injustice 
so.as to secure his favour and enrich themselves, 


Aug. Has the senate no power? 
Ed. It only submissively and humbly records the royal 


decisions. The ukascs reach the senate ready made; it simply 


publishes and brings them into execution. 

Aug. So the Czar is a-complete despot. 

Kd. He fancies he 18 5 but l should call him a bureaucratic 
puppet. 

Aug. A puppet so pulled as to do great mischief. 

Ed, The people may some day cut the strings. 


Aug. What hopes of that? 

Ed. Not many, so far as intelligence is concerned, for every- 
thing is done to prevent the education of the people ; yet Gurowshi 
save, “ The ways and means of the genius of liberty and eman- 
cipation are numberless. The army, looked on to-day ne the 
most powerful engine of Czarism, will sooner or later burst its 
Lands, and turn against it, and against the pillars by which it 1 


supported. Hope is not only not lost for Russia; but on the 


contrary, it is rising.” 
Aug. 1s the clerical influence on the side of the Czar ? 
Ed. No; the social position of the clergy identifies them more 


with the lower orders than with the aristocracy. “ Neither 
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religion in itself, nor the state church and clergy, form such 
strong holds and props of absolutism and of the division into 
castes in Russia, as is perhaps the case in other countries of 
Kurope. On the contrary, the clergy, and above all, the monks, 
are rather a menacing cloud on the autocratic horizon, and, the 
autocracy is aware of this fact. Not that it can be expevted that 
the initiative of general emancipation will ever issue from the 
order of the priesthood ; but whenever it shall come, the clergy 
will rather foster than oppose it, provided that it bear, what 
beyond a doubt, a national character,” 

Aug. How are the clergy organized ? 
Ed. They form two classes. White, or secular. Black, or 
monks. The white clergy must be married. They supply the 
parochial ministers, and all dignataries but bishops. A bishop 
must be a monk, and unmarri But it is a singular thing, thai. 
though it is indispensable that a white clergyman should be mar 
ried, if his wife die, he cannot marry again, but must enters 
monastery. 

Emm. How he must value his wife ! 

Ed. Yes, Count Gurowski adds, “Thus a priest takes most 
devored care of his wife, to the utmost of his means and power, 


is therefore among the people, ‘to be as happy 
e 


the priest's wi 
Aug. I believe there are no middle classes in Russia. 

Ed. You are mistaken. ‘This work enters fully into the 
stem of the “ Bourgeoisie.” It shows how they are heavily 
ackled, and to a greater degree oppressed and deprived of 
individuality and liberty in body as well as in mind. They form 
a middle class, as elsewhere. = the official they are 
called citizen burghers. They live in cities, towns, and boroughs, 
all under similar eopuleniions devoted exclusively to trade, 
manufactures, and other working professions. They aregov¥ 

by institutions of a communal nature. “ Obstructed in any fe 
movement, heavily chained by laws based on the spirit of caste, 
they can by no means move onwards, but are forced to labour 
for ever in the same arena as in a treadmill, fettered perpetually 
to the same spot. If the citizen burgher wishes to change 4 
legal domicile, his establishment from one city 
region to another, he is obliged to go through various oppress 
formalities. Impediments him at footstep ; perm 
sion, assent, admission; there is nothing like freedom. With 
the exception of a very small number among the whole who 
reach the region of special privileges, the vast majority of ts 
class are, by the law of caste, almost absolutely prevented frum 
giving a substantial, mental, and intellectual development to 
their children, by a thorough education. The i 
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thrown in their way extend almost equally to both sexes. Their 
women may be said to be subjected to a mental stupor. In the 
elementary, or common schools, the teaching is limited to read- 

, writing, arithmetic, and occasionally to burning incense at 
the altar of Czarism. In such schools the girls of the burghers 
can be taught; but there is no possibility of any further educa- 
tion. With the exception of St, Petersburgh, Moscow, and 
Odessa, and a few other cities, there exists no public boarding 
schools where young girls can be instructed. The government 
holds all in its grasp, and regards it as an axiom, ‘that the 
higher branches of education are not only unnecessary, but a 
nuisance to this class.’ Thus, for the children of common burghers, 
neither high schools nor universities are accessible. The press, 
crushed as it is, cannot exercise any beneficial stimulus. A dull, 


- Jeaden pressure, grinds and destroys every intellectual germ. No 


career opens freely, easily, before the her, even if well 
educated. The higher powers of mind, if even laboriously 
developed by him, cannot be freely exercised ; and if accidentally 
they find a sphere, very soon they hecome uctive only of 
disappointment, mortification, di with the existing state of 
things, and finally they open to him the road to Siberia.” 

Aug. The schoolmaster is not abroad in Russia, it seems. 

Ed. Then they are harassed by official regulations, in their 
business. Whatever they undertake requires a “ concession. 
Every commercial enterprise brings them within the grasp of 

y officials, and they are “plucked to. the last feather,” 
f they contract for any public work, thuy must divide the profita 
with the greedy jackals around them, happy if they escape with 
a whold skin, tn this manner, notwithstanding the monied 
wealth accumulated in the empire, which is far more than 
sufficient to construct railroads in various directions, foreign 
loans are necessary, as the home-capitalist has no wish to share 
in an enterprise where the government is the exclusive man- 

Aug. Do the citizens manage to keep some of their wealth 
from the “ jackals” ? 

Ed. Yes, they get money, but cannot use it freely. 
cannot own landed estates with serfs, and without them the land 
is nearly worthless. Just in the same way, they cannot use their 
riches to educate their children. | 

Aug. They might send them abroad. ; 

Ed. No, the law prohibits the burgher from travelling in 
foreign countries without a permission, which is seldom granted, 
and only for commercial affairs, or on necount of health. But, 
further, even in the city Where he lives, the burgher cannot 


gratify all his tastes, A species of sumptuary law regulates his 
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expenditure. He or his family must not use a carriage with two 
horses ; only with one. Sometimes this is evaded, but only by 
bribing the police. 

Aug. ‘There is one advantage in the burghers not owning 
serfs, that these two classes will not be antagonistic. 

Ed. So our author observes. “The burghers form with the 

asants, a dense unit through the whole empire, whatever may 

» the artificial classifications dividing them. This mass is 
opposed and averse to nobility, Thus the Russian burgher is 
not a middie class, uniting two extremes, He belongs wholly to 
the people, to its holy cause. One cannot err in asserting, that 
in any future struggles for regeneration, the Russian bourgeoisie 
will stand foremost, strengthening and not palsying the efforts 
fora large and radical emancipation.” 

Aug. 1 suppose this Count is sanguine about a revolution ? 

Ed. He has not the slightest doubt of it, though he cannot 
conjecture its epoch. He expects a sort of democratic triumph, 
and that government by “ Communes” (to which system he 
devotes a chapter) will be its form. 

Aug. This appears reasonable enough, as a reaction from 
despotism, 

Emm. But who is to make this reaction ? 

Ed, “The social upheaving will come from below. The real 
people will rise, stirred up by the consciousness of their impre 
scriptible rights. They will act for themselves. The revolution 
will be at once social, and not merely political. There will be 
no class to turn the common efforts to its own especial benefit, 
and there will not appear those locust-like swarms of old re- 
spectabilities, political speculators, that curse of European revo- 
lutions. ‘The people will find and give the solution for all 
emergencies. In Russia, neither the people, nor even any class 
now above it, are entangled in, or encumbered with, any social 
or political formulas. This is one of the boons for the future, 
derived from the now all-crushing, all-levelling, all-stifling, and 
destroying despotism. Common, original reason, will be enabled 
to act freely.” 

Aug. Perhaps, too freely. 

Ed. Gurowski is outspoken enough :—“ This social commo- 
tion will crush to atoms the artificial structure now pressing 
upon the people; despotism, privilege, Czar, and nobility, will 
be overrun by the same destructive hand; and with them will 
disappear their accessories. Nothing will be done by halves; 
that mode being repulsive to the national character, and nowhere 


known in the history of Russia.” 
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RAILWAY EXTRAORDINARY. 


Ha the middle of the dreary little settlement, 
Tasman’s Peninsula—when visited by the very 
lively author, Colonel Mundy—which consists of the 
Commissary’ s quarters and a few huts—we found a 
couple of low trucks on four wheels, with two benches 
in each; and standing near these not elegant vehicles, 
eight convicts, dressed in the grey and yellow garb of 
doubly dyed disgrace and crime; another, in grey, 
unvarie gated, was in attendance as head of the 
gang. These were to be our teams! 
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194 RAILWAY EXTRAORDINARY. 
Dividing ourselves into two parties, Dr. and Mrs. 
and I got into one, and two tolerably weighty 
gentlemen into the other. Upon this the prisoners 
seized certain bars crossing the front and back of the 
carriages, and after pushing them with great toil up a 
considerable. plane, reached the top of a long descent, 
when getting up their steam, down they rattled at 
tremendous speed—tremendous at least to lady-like 
nerves—the chains round their ancles clinking and 
clanking as theg trotted along; and as soon as the 
carriages in their hehdlong race down the hill exceeded 
the possible speed of that slowest of all animals, man, 
at a word from their leader the runners jumped upon 
the sides of the trucks, in rather unpleasant proximity 
with the passengers, and away we all went, bondsmen 
and freemen, jolting and swaying in a dreadful manner, 
although a man sitting behind contrived, more or less, 
to lock a wheel with a wooden crowbar, when the 
descent became so rapid as to call for remonstrance. 

Accidents have not unfrequently occurred when 


travellers by this rail have encouraged, or not forbidden 


the men to-abandon the trucks to their own momentum 
down the lulls; for there are several sharpish turns in 
the line, and the tramway is of the rudest construe- 
tion. 

One of the highest public officers in the colony 
met, as | was told, with a tremendous upset on this 
railway. Rolling without much damage into the 
ditch, he was picked up by the “ canary birds,” who 
placed him upon his legs, and amid a thousand expres- 
sions of contrition, set to work to brush the dirt off 
his clothes ; and so oflicious were they, that on his 
first reference to his pockets neither watch nor purse 
Was to he found, 

Halfway we halted at a police station, to grease the 
wheels and breathe the men; and then proceeded with 
renewed vigour. The distance of our starting point 
in Norfolk Bay to Long Bay—an arm of Port Arthur 
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—by the railway, may be five or six miles. It 1s some- 
times performe “lin half-an-hour; but to-day, having a 
nervous passenger, the men did not put forth their 
hest Spee 

The tramway les through a forest tract of the most 
splendid timber, wholly wild and uncleared, the largest 
trees being the blue-gum, fer which the sland is 
famous—so called, L suppose, because the leat has 
much of the colour of the bloom on the Orleans plum. 
Our mode of travelling through this fine forest was 
not precisely such as to add to our enjoyment of the 
scene. Indeed, it jarred most distressingly on my 
feelings. Our poor beasts of burthen at the end of 
the journey seemed terribly jaded, running down with 
sweat; aud saw one of them continually trying to 
shift his irons from a galled spot on his ancle. 

Returning by this same route in the afternoon, we 
were requeste “d by the head man to halt a few minutes 
for the men to get something to eat. The overseer 
told us that these men had breakfasted at four in the 
morning, at Norfolk Bay; had run up the trueks, with 
half a ton of rations, to Long Bay ; and hi ul returned 
to Norfolk Bay for our party by halt. past six. They 
had had nothing to eat for twe Ive hours. 

After our visit to’ Port Arthur, on landing at the 
Long Bay terminus, we found there the Governor and 
his party, she ltering themse lve ‘s from il hes uv showe T 
of ran. Carnages being require “id for them, only one 


truck remained for our party The three ge ntleme hi, 
all being wet through, walked on at a brisk Pace ; and 
myself was lett in charge of the lady, Some delay 
oceurrect H) arting The first mile Wis steep 


ascent: but we bl: ml with some dithculty accomplished 
it, to the pers state of the road. ani were 
trotting briskly. along a flat, when a distant “ covey 

from the rear was heard, and looking. back T saw a 
fifth prisoner in grey and yellow running up—a tall, 
ugly fellow that | had not BCCI he ‘fore, Qur team 
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instantly pulled up, and then the idea flashed across 
my mind—dismissed almost as soon as entertained— 
that some treachery was intended. Here was a lady 
and one unarmed man in the midst of the wild bush, 
and completely in the power of five, perhaps, as despe- 
rate ruffians as ever cheated the hangman ! 

The gentlemen who had ed us were long 
beyond sight and hearing, and we were full two miles 
from the station we had quitted. It afterwards proved 
that the questionable predicament in which we had 
been left had crossed their minds very much as it had 
done mine. The truth is, however, that we ran less risk of 
robbery or violence in this unpeopled wilderness, with 
our lives in the hands of this villainous gang, tian 
might have been the case within the sound of Bow 
bells. In Tasman’s Peninsula, detection and punish- 
ment follow crime as sure as night follows day. 

The men employed on this tramway—which is 
more used for the transport of stores and provisions 
than for passengers — are under sentence of hard 
labour; and those who are young and active enough 
to go the pace prefer it to other taskwork : chiefly, 
suspect, because many passengers, in breach of the 
convict rules, bestow some small reward on the 
wretched dragsmen, whereby they are enabled to 
procure tobacco—the grand desideratum of all ‘pr 
soners—and other trifling luxuries, the value of which 
% man never fully knows until they are unattainable. 
- We arrived, safe and sound, at Norfolk Bay, after 
our strange tram-way ride; and then, well drenched 
with rain, regained our little steamer, and forthwith 
set off for the Cascades Settlement, which we reached 
at ce p-m., and where we found about four —s 
convic oO them being In 
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Turee was mirth in the conqueror’s princely hall, 
For the sword was sheathed, and the trumpet call 
Was heard no more; but the joyous strain, 

-Of victory, sounded o’er hill and plain, 

Anil the wine cup flowed to the festive song, 
Anil the loud cheer echoed clear and strong, 
“Bid the Jewish maiden bring her lyre,” 

Thy warrior cried, “let her change her tire, 

Avi doff her sad garments of sable hue, 

For a crown of flowers, and a robe of biue; 


The mantling blood her pale cheek brought, 
_ And her dark eye flashed with unwonted fire 
‘As she struck the chords of her ringing lyre, 


“They bid me rejoice, when my joy is departed, 
They call for a song fom the desolate hearted, 
They crown me with roses, and smile at my sorrow, 
And tell me to hope for @ brighter to-morrow. 


\ 
| 
Bid her weep no more, for it is not meet 
That sorrow should darken a brow so sweet.” | 
And the captive came from her prison’s gloom | 
To the glittering pomp of that festal room ; 
But the feast was forgotten, the wine cup stayed, 
When the revellers gazed on the Hebrew maid. 
Unbound were the tresses of raven hair, | 
That fell like a veil round her form so fair, 
And the haughty glance of her kindling eye, | 
Had a look of conscious majesty. 
And poured forth the tale | 
In the lofty strains of her own proud tongue, 
“Oh! how can [ smile in the midst of my sadness ? 
How join in the revels! of feasting and gladness? | 
How sing and be merry when bright tears are starting? | 
Or think of to-morrow whem hope is departing? f 
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“Our Zion is fallen! her temple degraded, 

Her -walls lie dishonoured, her glories are faded, 
Her children are captive, her foes have bereft her, 
The heathen have triumphed, Jehovah hath left her. 


“She lies in the dust, all forlorn and dejected, 

Her prophets despised, and her worship rejected ; 
Gone! gone! is the glory of Judah’s proud Lion, 
And we weep o’er the shame of our desolate Zion.” 


Loud were the cheers from the warnor train 
When the minstrel had ended her glowing strain ; 
But their mirth was arrested, their voices hushed, 
For-a crimson stream from her pale lips gushed! 
She had poured out her soul in that Iast sad lay, 
And her life had passed with her song away! 


M. J. Hi. Pe 


URSUS AND LEO. 
A PARABLE. 


OncE upon a time there was a large school, con- 
sisting of a great number of boys of various ages and 
dispositions. The Teacher was the wisest and best 
that ever existed. And although many things were 
allowed to prevail in the school which appeared difh- 
cult to reconcile with all ideas of goodness and justice, 
vet such was the profound wisdom with which every- 
thing was ordained, that all people were compelled to 
admit his government was perfect; and those who 
knew Him best felt the greatest confidence in bis 
benevolence and judgment. | 

The ground belonging to the school was divided into 
a number of plots or cardens, and each boy wis al- 
lowed to consider one or more portions his own. There 
had-been at various times since the foundation of the 


| 
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school, much quarrelling and fighting for these gardens, 
by which it happened that at the time of this story 
some boys had much larger gardens than others. For 
some time past there had been but little fighting 
among them, and each boy seemed well satisfied with 
his portion. It is so chanced that one of the boys, 
named Ursus, was of a very greedy and quarrelsome 
disposition, and, moreover, a very strong boy; and al- 
though he was possessed of one of the largest gardens 
in the playground, yet he was not contented; and it 
is supposed he was so ambitious that it was his object 
to gain as much of the playground as he could. In- 
deed, this had been the habit of all the stronger boys 
from time immemorial. 

So he began by picking a quarrel with the owner of | 
the plot next to his own; and because this boy, whose 
name was Crescent, would not/submit to some terms 
which Ursus wished to impose upon him, he ‘seized 
upon a portion of his garden. Many remonstrances 
were made by the other boys, who foresaw that this 
aggression would lead to much quarrelling in. thé 
school, for there was no knowing whose property 
might be invaded next; and the boys in general felt 
themselves bound to assist one another in pons 
that portion of the ground which each was permitte 
to call his own. Crescent, of course, was very indig- 
nant, and threatened to expel the invader by force. 
Ursus, however, relying on his great strength, per- 
sisted in keeping possession of what he had taken ; 
and, as the matter began to look serious, several of 
the principal boys in the school met together to con- 
sider what steps had better be taken. 

Among these were two who had formerly been 
great enemies to each other, but who for some time 
vast had been on very good terms. Their names were 

eo and Aquila: their gardens were near each other, 
and not very far from those of Ursus and Crescent. 
Leo, however, was the most interested in the quarrel ; 
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for, besides his own garden in which he lived, he also 
possessed several other portions of the playground, 
some of which could only be reached by going through 
Crescent’s garden; and if Ursus were to gain posses- 
sion of that, it was feared he would try to prevent 
Leo from having communication with his distant 
portions of the ground. Such being the case, Leo, 
who was one of the most influential—and, to confess 
the truth, one of the most arrogant—boys in the 
school, thought it was high time for some interference 
on his part. 

The first measures he adopted were of a pacific 
character. Various articles of agreement were drawn 
up by him and those who were of his opinion, which 
it was hoped would settle the quarrel at once; also, 
a deputation of Peacemakers waited upon Ursus, who 
endeavoured to show him how wicked it was to fight, 
and reminded him that the Teacher always disap- 
proved of violence in any shape. But all this was of 
no use: nothing seemed to move him from his pur- 
pose. While these negotiations were going on, several 
trials of strength took place between the contending 
parties, which, much to the surprise of the school, 
generally terminated in favour of Crescent; and, 
indeed, he had showed such strength and skill, that 
many thought he was well able to defend himself 
without the interference of others. Whether this 
were the. case or not, his determined resistance so 
exasperated Ursus, that he committed several acts of 
cruelty, and became so hardened, that there was very 
little hope of any amicable arrangement being made 
between them. Under these circumstances, Leo and 
Aquila, who thought they had done all they could to 
adjust the quarrel by peaceable means, came to the 
determination to use force in order to establish the 
yeace of the school; for as they were very strong 
oys, it was thought that by uniting against Ursus, 
there would be no difficulty in overcoming him. 
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Now Leo was perfectly aware that the Teacher dis- 
approved of all violence, but for several reasons he 
persuaded himself that the act he was about to commit 
was just and necessary. In the first place he con- 
sidered that, as one of the biggest boys in the school, 
he was bound in honour to put down all tyranny and 
oppression—forgetting that he himself had been, and 
still was, the most terrible tyrant of all, who had 
seized the possessions of many boys. 

Secondly, he thought it would never do to let a 
strong boy like Ursus begin to usurp authority 
over any of the smaller boys ; because he might, by 
degrees, become so formidable, that even he, Leo 
himself, might eventually lose his authority and stand- 
ing in the school, and perhaps even become, like poor 
Crescent, a victim to the insolence and usurpation of 
this very troublesome boy. Indeed, it is asserted, 
(but no doubt this is slander) that the principal reason 
of his present determination was selfish fear. 

Thirdly, his object, he said, was to establish peace, 
though many thought, that to involve the entire school 
in a general and bloody fight, was a very queer method 
of restoring peace be tween Ursus and Crescent. Still 
Leo aflirmed that the only way to prevent the evils of 
war, was for everybody to fight for atime. Ursus 
must not be allowed to have it all his own way. Peace 
must be restored. By enlisting on the side of ‘Crescent 
and fighting with him, he would most likely gain his 
object after a time—yes, certainly after a time—per- 
haps after many years of quarrelling and fighting ; but 
in the end (it was assumed) everything would be pro- 
perly adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties. Fight- 
ing no doubt was a dreadful thing—indeed, it was oj 
wicked (in some cases); but if the end be goo 
the. means are justifiable. Peace is the object ; 
and this can only be obtained by putting Ursus 
down. Therefore Ursus must be put down. Crescent 
could not do it without his assistance. They were 
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school-fellows: to withhold his strength would be 
dishonourable. Yes, it is—it must be—praiseworthy 
to fight in such a cause. And thus having reasoned 
himself into the belief that he was doing right, he at 
once began to fight, without even consulting the 
Teacher. Indeed, up to this time, he had been doing 
everything according to the suggestion of his own will, 
just as if there had been no Teacher at all. 

Well, after he had commenced fighting, it occurred 
to him that it would look better, to at least acknow- 
ledge that there was some one who governed the 
school. So, after having given one good blow at Ursus, 
he sent up a kind of petition to the good Teacher, in 
which he asked Him to help him in the. quarrel, to 
humble the pride of his adversary, &c., &e.; but in 
order not to lose any time, while he was holding up 
the petition with one hand, he was aiming a second 
blow at Ursus with the other. It is supposed the 
Teacher would have been much better pleased had his 
advice been sought before hostilities had commenced ; 
and it was notorious that He was always averse to 
quarrelling in any shape. 

The results of Leo’s interference, and whether he 
ever succeeded in obtaining his wishes, are as yet hid in 
obscurity, although in nearly all former quarrels into 
which he has thrust himself, he has utterly failed to 
attain his object. But the story, as far as it goes, 18 
fraught with singular interest, and has given rise to 
many points of discussion, the chief of which has rela- 
tion to the conduct of Leo. Some argue that he acted 
rightly ; others; that it was wicked in him to fight. 
Before, howev a. a just opinion can be formed, it w ould 
be as well to take a glance at the government of the 


‘school. 


It is well known that the Teacher gave a code of 
precepts to his scholars, and used continually to point 
out the necessity and advantage of a strict adherence 
to that code ; and in case there should be any doubt 
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as to the meaning of the words written down, and to 
prevent any one hereafter from converting the mean- 
ing to his own particular notions, He at one time 
allowed his Son to go to that very school, to ac¢ on all 
these precepts, so that there could be no doubt at all 
as to what was meant by each. That Son had long 
since left the school, but his acting was witnessed by 
a great many, and a faithful account of it, as well as a 
copy of the precepts on which He acted, had been 
freely distributed in the school, and Leo professed to 
be well acquainted with both. The following are some 
of the precepts, the meaning of which is very plain :— 
Love your enemies—Resist not evil—Overcome evil 
with good—Suffer persecution patiently—Pray 
your persecutors—Do not kill—Do no injury to any 
man—Do no evil, not even for a good purpose—Love 
all men—Set your affections on things above, and not 
on things on the earth—and many other like command- 
ments, all breathing the same spirit of good will; and 
there was not a single precept in the whole code, at 
variance with this spirit. | 
Unhappily, however, there were some of the under 
teachers or ushers, whose duty it was to er and 
-enforce the rules of the school; who, seeing that Leo 
was intent upon fighting, took upon them to declare 
that the Teacher in the above rules, did not mean what 
He said; but something quite different, and that in 
fact, He quite approved of a little fighting sometimes 
- among the boys. And Leo, being in a violent passion, 
was of course, very glad to accept so convenient an in- 
terpretation. But many thought it would have been far 
beiter not to tamper with the plain words of theTeacher. 
And, although it might at first sight appear to some, that 
Leo had done quite right in using force for the purpose 
of establishing peace in the school; yet, when we con- 
sider the great wisdom of the Teacher, whose ways are 
past finding out; when we read over attentively the laws 
which He gave fot the guidance of the scholars, when 
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we see clearly that the act of Leo was in direct oppo- 
sition to those laws, it is to be hoped that those who 
have given a verdict in favour of the conduct of Leo, 
will on second consideration, come to the conclusion 
that he acted very wrongly, and that he ought to repent 
sincerely, and leave off what he has so unwisely begun. 
[We take this amusing paper from the * Herald of Peace,” for September, 
with some omissions which good taste seems to require, Our young readers 
may gather from it a tolerably fair conception of the casus belli. It is, of 
course, written on ‘‘peace”’ principles. These, however, never will prevail 


till the Prince of Peace assumes the sceptre of universal dominion, Then 
there shall be abundance of peace.” —Ep. 
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Chapter IIlI.—The Haymakers. 


ud, 


‘As I said before, I descended at green bank and stooped 
over the liquid mirror; but had no sooner done so, than I 
started back with such sudden surprise as’ I remember to this 
day. What had I seen there? It was only for a moment that 
1 had looked down into those polished deeps, but the face they 
had presented to me—which seemed to have’ come up to meet 
me—is indelibly fixed on my memory. My aunt Beatrice 
seemed to: have met my glance from among the lily leaves; 80 
strongly —~so truly reflecting her picture—that for the-moment I 
could hardly believe that the face was really my own. 

Once again T had seen that peculiar expression which hovered 
over it like a shadow. Once again, considering it as I might 
have done the face of another person, the thought was forced 
upon me—“ She is envious of 

I stood for a moment diverted from my purpose ; but upon 
consideration, this curious likeness interested me; and, i’ 
over the water, I again leaned forward to meet my own face ant 
look at it well, 

Yes; it leaned towards me, in all things a duplicate of the 
face in the frame: the dark eyes a little anxious, a little reflec- 
tive; the long hair drooping forward to shadow the cheeks ; the 


lip slightly pouting, as brooding over feelings not altogether free 
from pain. 
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Ah, my aunt Beatrice, if that had been truly your face looking 
up at me, with the azure of a reflected sky behind you, with 
your white dress gathered about your throat, and your two hands 
holding back the hair which nearly touched the water; if that 
had truly been your face, I, not being blinded by self-love, might 
have taken warning by its expression, instead of softening its 


meaning, and trying to explain it away. 


It was base and bitter énvy that overshadowed it; and this 
painful image over which it brooded, was the image of a young 
rirl in whose heart such shadows were never found: a girl who 
loved you, and whom all but you must needs have loved ; but 
whose remembered sweetness, though you thought on it then, 
was an example that you would not follow, and a warning that 
you threw away. 

So I arose from my contemplation, and taking my long stick I 
tried very hard to draw the lilies to land ; but one after the other, as 
I succeeded in drawing it so close as to be almost within reach of 
my hand, would slip from my hold, dip under the water and 
re-appear in its old place. 

I thought I should be more successful on the other side of 
the pool where the water was deeper, so I went round; and I 
remember seeing some haymakers in a field not far off, and 
wishing | had one of their rakes; for so much time had already 
been wasted in fruitless attempts, that I began to fear Rosie 
would return before I had seeured the flowers; and, in the 
plenitude of my folly, I hoped she might delay to come. | 

Happy indeed it was for me that such wishes are made in 
vain. But it is needless to anticipate. 

I found a place where I thought the lilies grew rather closer 
to the edge; but the grass was slippery, and the sqjl was damp. 
I came near; I drew one lily close to land. Another moment 
and I had cautiously stooped for it; my hand grasped it. | 
rose again. My feet felt suddenly cold, I cast a hurried glance 
downward, and found to my indescribable terror, that the tuft of 
grass on which I was standing had given way, and was sliding 
down the steep descent with me into the water. Not rapidly. | 
My impression is (perhaps through the vivid distinctness of thas 
fearful instant), that I went down somewhat slowly into the water. 
I tried to throw myself backwards ; but it was too late, and 


with my feet still on that clump of grass, I went down on the clay, 


till the water was first over my knees, then over my shoulders, 
then over my head. Yet, such was the wonderful manner m 


which this descent,'to apparently inevitable death, seemed to 
sharpen the faculties of life to unnatural power, and lengthen 
out moments of time, that I distinctly heard the washing 


and bubbling of the water as it closed mein. I distinctly saw 
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we see clearly that the act of Leo wag in direct oppo- 
sition to those laws, it is to be hoped that those who 
have given a verdict in favour of the:conduct of Leo, 
will on second consideration, come to the conclusion 
that he acted very wrongly, and that he ought to repent 
sincerely, and leave off what he has so unwisely begun, 


[We take this amusing paper from the “ Herald of Peace,” for September, 
with some omissions which good taste seems to require. Our young readers 
may gather from it a tolerably fair conception of the casus belli. It is, of 
course, written on ‘‘ peace” principles. These, however, never will prevail 
till the Prince of Peace assumes the sceptre of universal dominion. Then 
there shall be abundance of peace.” —Ep.] 
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As I said before, I descended that green bank and stooped 
over the liquid mirror; but had no sooner done so, than I 
started back with such sudden surprise as I remember to this 
day. What had I seen there? It was only for a moment that 
I had looked down into those polished deeps, but the face they 
had presented to me—which seemed to have come up to meet 
me—is indelibly fixed on my memory. My aunt Beatrice 
seemed to have met my glance from among the lily leaves; 80 
strongly —so truly reflecting her picture—that for the-moment I 
could hardly believe that the face was really my own. 

Once I had seen that peculiar expression which hovered 
over it like a shadow. Once again, considering it as I might 
have done the face of another person, the thought was forced 
upon me— She is envious of me,” 

I stood for a moment diverted from my purpose; but upon 
consideration, this curious likeness interested me; and, ge | 
over the water, I again leaned forward to meet my own face 
at it well. 

es; it leaned towards me, in all things a duplicate of t 
face in the frame: the dark eyes a little anxious, apn reflec- 
tive; the long hair drooping forward to shadow the cheeks; the 


lip slightly pouting, as brooding over feelings not altogether free 
from pain. 
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Ah, my aunt Beatrice if that had been truly your face loo 


up at me, with the azure of a reflected sky behind you, wi 
eee white dress gathered about your throat, and your two hands 
lding back the hair which nearly touched the water; if that 
had truly been your face, I, not being blinded by self-love, might 
have taken warning by its expression, instead of softening ite 
meaning, and trying to explain iit away. 

It was base and bitter envy that overshadowed it; and this 
painful image over which it brooded, was the image of a young 
ga in whose heart such shadows were never found: a girl who 

ved you, and whom all but you must needs have loved ; but 
whose remembered sweetness, though you thought on it then, 
was an example that you would not follow, and a warning that 
you threw away. 

So I arose from my contemplation, and taking my long stick I 
tried very hard to draw the lilies to land ; but one after the other, as 
I suce in drawing it so close as to be almost within reach of 
my hand, would slip from my hold, dip under the water and 
re-ap in its old place. 

I thought I should be more successful on the other side of 
the pool where the water was deeper, so I went round; and I 
remember seeing some haymakers in a field not far off, and 
wishing I had one of their rakes; for so much time had al 
been wasted in fruitless attempts, that I began to fear Ros 
would return before I had secured the flowers; and, in the 
plenitude of my folly, I hoped she might delay to come. 

Happy indeed it was for me that such wishes are made in 


vain. But it is needless to anticipate. 

I found a place where I thought the. lilies grew rather closer 
to the edge; but the grass was slippery, and the soil was damp, 
I came near; I drew one lily close to land. Another moment 
and I had cautiously stooped for it; my hand grasped it. I 
rose again. My feet felt suddenly cold, 1 cast a hurried glance 
downward, and found to my indescribable terror, that the tuft of 
= on which I was standing had given way, and was sliding 

wn the steep descent with me into the water. Not rapidly, 
My impression is (perhaps through the vivid distinctness © thas 
fearful instant), that I went down somewhat slowly into the water, 
I tried to throw myself backwards; but it was too late, and 
with my feet stil] on that clump of grass, I went down on the clay, 
till the water was first over my knees, then over my shoulders, 
then over my head, Yet, such was the wonderful manner in 
which this , deooner to apparently inevitable death, seemed to 
sharpen the faculties of ‘life to unnatural power, and lengthen 
out moments of time, that J distinctly heard the washing 
and bubbling of the water as it closed mein. I distinctly saw 
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the rocking of the lilies as the watery rings spread over the sur- 
face; and I was aware, when I looked at the trees which over- 
shadowed my father’s house, that I probably saw them for the 
last time. ; 

These sensations were vivid and strong; but the instant I was 
submerged, | ceased to think, and became conscious of an over: 
powering weight on my head, 

I do not know how long this lasted, I know nothing till I was 
breathing again, up in the air and light, and fighting for life 
among the rocking lilies, Kvery breath was a shriek, and in 
mortal terror, lest | must soon go down again like a stone, I 
eried out, and struggled vainly to reach the longed for bank, 
which I saw almost close at hand, when I beheld a_ white 
figure flying towards me. It was close—it had flung itself down 
on the bank, and grasped with one hand the leaves of some 

ellow flags, that providentially grew there; with the other it 
be seized my hair, as I was again going down ; and in an instant, 
perhaps less, my face was above water, and I heard Rosie, who 
was faint and panting with swift running; I heard her beseech 
ing me not to-struggle, and I saw that, as she lay on the brink, 
a very little thing would drag herin, But I could not obey her. - 
I believe that at first I did not understand her, ‘The water 
gurgled in my ears, and the trailing water weeds almost covered | 
my face, | again atruguled, and then she cried out, mdding her 
calls for help to my distracted voive, and exclaimed in despairing 
tones, “Oh, my darling, my darling, be ‘still; there are only 
these flag leaves to hold me up, and some of them are breaking 
away. ~ Millicent, I cannot drag you out; but I can hold you up 
till help comes. The hay-makers have heard us; they are 
coming ; we shall soon be safe, only be still. 

I was still; sufficient sense had returned to me for that. I 
held her arm with my cold hands, I heard the cracking rustle 
of the flag leaves, as one after the other they gave way. I saw 
Rosie's white face grow fixed as stone with fear, and just as I 
became conscious of shouts and encouraging cries near at hand, 
at that same instant Rosie made a murmur of despair; I felt her 
grasp of me tighten; but the last of the flag leaves broke away, 
and two instead of one went dawn under the rocking lilies. 

It has been well said, that “te measures not the tides of soul ;” 


that which had seemed to me to include cycles of life and suffer- 
ing, must all have been enacted in a very short space indeed, 
We went down again; but the time during which she had hel 
me up had saved my life. Perhaps, four or five minutes was all 
that it comprised, then we went down; and for what a purpose 
had T brought both our lives in peril. 

l cid not think ofthat: again I felt that weight upon my 
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head, then I became unconscious, and then there was a period, 
long or short I know not, when | heard dimly, then was aware 
of ight before my eyes, then could open them and look about 
me, 

| was lying on my back under some green trees ;_ some of the 
haymakers, healthy, sunburnt women, were standing about me, 
| looked up into the sky, and saw swallows flying about, and I 
saw a white cloud, 

€ Lord be praised,” said one of the women, “I thought she 
was drowned,” 

* Give her air,” said another voice, “ she don’t knowewhere she is 
yet, but bleds you there’s no fear of her being drowned, she was 
not a minute, not half a minute under water, It. was nought 
but fright made her swoon off.” 

I saw another woman approach me, unfasten my hair, and dry 
it with her apron, 

I knew I was safe ; but where was Rosie? I tried to speak, but 
could not, and I tried to move, but was unable to stir, while all 
this time the women talked on among themselves, under the 
impression that I was not able yet to undggstand them, 

* Which of them was it that took her out?” said one, 

A labouring man's name was mentioned, “ Anda lucky thing 
for him,” said the first speaker, “as good as a year’s rent, I'll 
be bound,” 

“As good as ten pound,” said another, “let the Squire alone 
for that,” 

* Lie still my pretty miss,” said the woman who was drying 
my hair, “ Missis and the Squire are sent for, they'll be here 
directly, don’t be frightened.” I made another effort to rise, and 
she stooped towards me, lifted me wp and supported me in her 
strong motherly arms. Then I could see the pool; oh, how 
eagerly | gazed at it, it was still already as glass, as still as if 
nothing had ever disturbed its serenity ; but oh, terrible sight 
to me, who well knew what it meant—in the very ‘centre of it 
lay floating the crown of lilies! 

Oh, when I saw it floating and believed that Rosie's yellow 
locks lay under it, my despair was too great for my frame; I 
fainted, and now I me Se that some time did pass, though | 
was unconscious of it. 

L opened my eyes as from a troubled dream, my parents and some 
of our servants were standing by me; some people were preparing 
to lift me up and carry me away; but I cried out that [T would 
not go, I must see Rosie, | wanted to know what had begome 
of Rosie. 

Gaining strength through the energy of my desire, T released 
myself from them and urged my steps towards the water ; the 
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lily crown was floating slowly, slowly down the river, but I saw 
a group of people standing silently, as others had stood about 


me. 

I held out my arms to my father, for strength Tailed, and he 
carried *me towards them, set‘me on my feet, and they divided 
and letme in. 

» Roste was lying on the grass, her face was nearly hidden by her 
hair. She was crownless now, one of her arms lay above her 
head, and her cold white hand still grasped the long moa: flag 
leaves, drops of water trickled from them, and from her white 


clothing and disordered hair. I stood, I looked, and’ in my ~ 


despair I uttered no lamentation, but I thought of that great 
muititude above with palms in their ha>ds, and I sunk. upon my 
face on the grass, crying out that Rosie was dead and that I had 
been the cause of it. ‘ 

I do not know all that followed, reason assures me that the 
time was short, though memory presents it as long. 

Attempts were made to me, but I could not attend to 
entreaties or commands; my mind was dark, my senses were 
confused, and delusive phantoms seemed to float before me 
wherever I turned. My aunt Beatrice, not a picture, bat s 
living breathing creation, seemed to rise up out of the water and 
follow my wandering eyes, and hanging suspended over Rosie's 
head, I thought I saw the crown of lilies. | 

I remember that some people took her up and carried her 
away, and that they gently tried to draw the leaves from her 
hand -but could not; but I remember notising of how I was 
taken home, nor can I recall anything that happened, till, after 
a very long sleep, or more probably a stupor brought on by 
narcotics, | opened my eyes in my own chamber. 

For awhile I felt tranquil, somewhat confused, and though 
aware that something unusual had happened, not willing, or 
perhaps not able to consider, what it was. 

I turned on my are and I remember experiencing & senst 
tion of surprise at finding that the person who sat watching me 
in the dusk was not my mother, but an old servant. She was 
fanning me. My windows were thrown open, for the night was 


exceedingly sultry. I looked out ‘and saw the red summer 


lightning playing between some clouds, and said to the 
“ Xes, Ma'am,” ans “a very storm ; 
continued to fan me. ; 
After awhile I was obliged to go to sleep again ; but it wes-s 
confused and wretched sleep, and. towards the close of it 
became conscious that some one was singing. I awoke in 6 


fright, and though day had not yet dawned, I knew that I had 
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been some hours asleep. My windows were closed, and the 


-servarit whe still sat by me had let |her hands drop on her knee, 


and was slumbering. .A shaded lam) was burnilig in one corner. 
I sat up, and by its light Inoked about me. the table lay 
some work that I had placed there when I came up staire to 
dress, I saw it, and in an instant \ibe events of the day rushed 
back upon my recollection, and alli the terrors of that doubt 
respecting Rosie. 

iprang out of bed, threw on iny dressing gown, and went 
out into the bent entering ie’s room and 
satisfying myself. 

It was dark, but I groped my way on to her door, which was 
shut. I opened it cautiously, no lij:ht was burning, he window 
shutters had never been closed, and sufficient light came in from 
the shining of the crescent moon (o show me that the curtains 
were not drawn, and that no one wis sleeping in her bed, 

I cannot describe what I felt, ai half fainting with the sick- 
ness of hope deferred I turned from this empty room. I was 
wandering down the passage when I heard voices below on the 
stairs, I went to the landing, and laaning over the banisters saw 
my father standing, and our usual p suncamg with him. My 
father was Seaning in an attitude of despondency against the 
balustrade. I heard the physician’|i soothing voice:—~ 

“But it is, at least, a blessing, sir, that there is nothing to 
feur for your daughter.” 

Ww 

“ Nothing to fear for my daught:r,” said he, “ but bow muoh 
hope for my niece?” | 

“She has, at least, youth on her side. . | 

Then Rosie lived. There was comfort in that, thongh these 
sentences showed that she was in danger. The hall lamp was 
‘till burning, and I could distinctly see the anxious expression 
of my father’s face. aes 

“You think then,” he said, “that she may survive. 

The physician hesitated. 

“When fever comes on with such fearful rapidity, we cannot 
pronounce an opinion,” he replied; “there is always great 

er 


I staid to hear no more, my eyes were blinded with tears; but 
as they felt down my cheeks I saw light from under a bedroom 
door, and I urged my way towards it, opened it and entered. 

Ah, my little Rosie, my once envied and now beloved, inex- 
pressibly beloved cousin, shall I ever forget the anguish of that 


moment—she was sitting up in bed and singing. 
Two people sat beside her; they gently laid her down again, 
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but again she rose. Her cap had been taken off; her 
ellow hair streamed over her shoulders, for the delirium o 
loves gleamed in her blue eyes, and the colour was high in her 
cheeks. First she talked incoherently, then again she sang. 
Wild but inexpressibly sweet were those unconscious songs. 
My mother wept over her, but she took no notice, and the at- 
tendanta soothed and entreated, but she did not hear them. 
Still, in the silence of that sultry night, her trembling voice 
sounded through tlie desolate house, and went out among the 
branches of the trees, startling the birds from their slumbers. 


ORRIS. 


UNDER THE SHADOW. 


Do you remember, dear reader, that hot summer's 
day not long since, when you wandered through lane, 
and field, and meadow, charmed with the beauty of 
the scenery, and lured on by the inviting prospect in 
the distance, until so far had your ramble extended 
that you were weary and enfeebled, and longed for 
rest? There was no picturesque villa, nor modest 
little cottage near at hand, into which a way-worn 
pedestrian could ask leave to enter; and very thankful 
were you when your eye caught sight of a lofty and 
wide-spreading tree, not far from where you stood, 
beneath which you might find shelter and repose. 
And when you had placed yourself in the comfortable 
hollow which the hand of time seemed to have scoo 
out on purpose for your accommodation, and 
wiped _— moistened brow, ard stretched out your 
dusty feet on the soft green carpet spread all around 


you, your lassitude began to depart, your looks re- 
gained their former cheerfulness, and you were soon 
strengthened and invigorated for the remainder of 
your journey. 

And do you remember, dear reader, another day 
chronicled in the records of the past, when you were 
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a foot-sore and heart-wearied traveller along the 
narrow turnings and across the sultry plains of this 
“troublesome world’’? You had been pressing on 
with such zeal and earnestness in the path of Chris- 
tian love and duty, that your spirits were overwrought 
and your nervous energy was exhausted; or through 
exposure to the baneful influence of a worldly atmos- 
phere your state of feeling was excited, and irritable, 
and uncomfortable; or the obstacles which a ‘sinful 
heart and a skilful adversary are ever throwing across 
the pilgrim’s way had so impeded and discouraged 
you, that all you could do was to echo the plaintive 
desire of a sweet but often sorrowful singer, “ Oh 
that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee 
away and be at rest!” Yes, it was rest which you 
wanted. And you found that rest. Nor had you far 
to go in search of it. You had only to lift up your 
eyes, and there, close beside you—so close that you 
wondered you had not noticed it before—was a beauti- 
ful and thick-leaved tree, whose pendant boughs spoke 
eloquently to you of shade and refreshment and 
ease. It was a noble and peculiar-looking tree, was 
it not? 

An oriental writer compares it to the citron-tree 
(Cant. ii. 8,) the citron-tree being remarkable for its 
lovely appearance, its rich fragrance, its delicious 
fruits, and its perpetual verdure; while the glowing 
pen of the far-seeing exile of Patmos speaks of it 
as the Tree of Life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielding its fruit every month, the leaves of which 
are for the healing of the nations, (Rev. xxii. 2.) 

How sweet was the rest which you enjoyed beneath 
the pleasant canopy of its luxuriant branches! Your 
drooping spirits revived; your waning strength was 
recruited; and when you rose up to pursue your 
journey, your step had recovered its elasticity, your 
eye its brightness, and your fevered pulse its healthful 
regularity. You felt ready for any emergency, and 
P 2 
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repared to brave every difficulty. There was neither 
lemekdeney in ae look, nor complaint in your tone, 
as you hastened forwards; but with a beaming coun- 
tenance and a gladsome voice you gave vent to your 
emotions in such words as these: “ God is our refus 
and strength, a very present help in trouble;” “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, th 
rod and thy staff they comfort me;’’ “ My soul dot 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour;” “ As the af ay among the trees of 
the woods, so is my beloved among the sons; I sat 
down under his shadow with great delight, and his 
fruit was sweet unto my taste.’’ 
Oh, how delightful it is amidst the glare and the 
turmoil, the discomforts and the wearinesses, which 


so often disturb and distract our spirits, to turn aside * 


from the world for a season, and“to sit down under’ 


Christ’s shadow! “He giveth power to the faint, 


and to them that have no might He increaseth 
strength ;’’ and invigorated by our association with 
Him, we are enabled to run without being weary, and 
to walk without feeling faint. 

sat down frame shadow with great delight.’’ 
There is something soothing and attractive in the very 
words—words suggestive of peace, and rest, and joy— 
they furnish a retrospect of the past, which warrants 
hope and expectation for the future; and in them we 
read the _— acknowledgment of a satisfied and 
rejoicing heart. Let us look at them more closely. 
What are the happy ideas which they express and 
illustrate ? 

It appears to us, dear reader, that in the state of 
mind which is thus pictured to our view, the first 
element is that of steady repose. “I sat down.” “ Sat 
down.” Not a hasty transit, nor a momentary stand- 
ing, but a quiet sitting; the position is one of calm 
and settled rest. Snch tranquil moments are the 
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Sabbaths of our existence. We want, as Christians, 
to realize more of this waiting spirit in our approaches 
to the Saviour. Many persons, when mentally tired 
and depressed, come to Christ. for relief, but they do 
not stay long enough with Him to get it. They pass 
with a hurried step through the shadow of his loving 
presence, or it may be that they pause for a minute 
within its precincts, but that is all; they have not 
time to sit down, or else they have not inclination to 
remain; and they return to the dusty and heated 
thoroughfare of life, marvelling that their pace is not 
quickened nor their jaded frame refreshed ; and mur- 
muring because the peace which He promised to the 
weary and heavy-laden, He has not given to them. 
But we must “sit down’’ under Christ’s shadow, if 
we would become the inheritors of his peace, and the 
recipients of his choicest blessings. e must throw 
the trustful repose of our souls upon Himself and 
his promises, before we can expect to renew the 
strength diminished by daily tvil and conflict, or to 
mount up as on eagle’s wings, to higher and higher 
ranges of Christian privilege and obedience. 

There are many bright exainples in the Christian 
Church of those who have sat like Mary, at the 
Saviour’s feet, and realized there that peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away. Look at 
that poor and deeply-tried follower of Jesus, who, when 
harassed by many privations, and temptations can say, — 
“ One half-hour spent with my precious Saviour more 
than counterbalances my afflictions. 1 forget them all 
when I am with Him. “It is so sweet to feel that He 
careth for me, and that He will help me to bear every 
burden.” Or turn to that honoured missionary of 
the cross, so childlike in his confidence, and so happy 
in his experience, and listen to his testimony: “ How 
glorious and all-sufficient a Saviour is Christ! Every- 
thing I ean desire is in Him—atonement to remove 
my fearful guilt ; righteousness to entitle me to eternal 
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life with all its unspeakable benefits; a constant re- 
presentative before my holy and ogue God. My 
affliction is but the smiting of his merciful hand; 
death He has passed through, and in it He stands 
ready to receive me, My present cares I can cast on 
Him, even to the smallest lawful matter; and every- 
thing that is wise, right, and good, He will do for me. 
‘How blessed to trust in Him!” Or glance into that 
sick chamber, and gather these remarks from the lips 
of that zealous philanthropist and accomplished phy- 
sician: “ Christ is mine! He has promised, will He 
not be faithful? Then I am safe. I could not doubt. 
To think that the Saviour descended from the throne 
of God to suffer all the sorrows of humanity and die, 
to save rebellious man; can I doubt when I go to 
that Saviour ? Oh, it would be most sinful. Speak to 
me about Christ; I want to hear of Him; no other 
subject interests me so much.” 

These “sat down” under Christ’s shadow. Their 
attitude was that of confidence, and steady repose. 
“1 know whom I have believed,’ was the glad assu- 
rance of their hearts. Is it ours, dear reader? It 
may be, if our reliance upon the Saviour is, like theirs, 
simple and unwavering. “Thou wilt keep him in 
ings peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
1e trusteth in Thee,”’ 

“T sat down under his shadow with great delight.” 
“ Under his shadow.’ Do not these words imply 
nearness to Christ? So close to Him that his shadow 
stretches over and surrounds us, Ah, this is just 
where the Christian loves to be. Not following his 
Saviour, as Peter did, afar off, but leaning with John 
upon his bosom. We meet sometimes with a fellow- 
pilgrim on whose happy features we mark the reflec- 
tion of God's smile, and in whose ever-flowing and 
warm-gushing affection we read the transcript of his 
Master's love; and as he goes on his way rejoicing, 
irradiating and blessing all who come within reach of 
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his influence, we involuntarily say to ourselves,“ He 
has been with Jesus, he has held intimate communion 
with the Saviour.’ And another passes~us on our 
road with the seal of holiness on his byow, and a de- 

rtment full of guilelessness and purity; and listen- 
ing to his words, and noting his actions, it requires 
but little keenness of perception to discover that he 
is one who sits down under Christ’s shadow, and who 
has caught his likeness. Or we are roused out of a 
state of lethargy and selfishness by the quickened 
step and cheerful activities of a brother, who seems 
absorbed in his endeavour to promote the welfare of 
man, and the glory of God; and while reproved by 
his self-denying offorte, and accelerated in our course 
by the impetus of his example, we prove our possession 
of the secret of his strength and devotedness, by our 
half-envying confession, “ Ah, he lives nearer to the 
Saviour than we do, and therefore he has imbibed 
more of the spirit of Him who ‘went about doing 
good,’”’ Or, we enter the house of mourning, and see 
a timid and sensitive believer, not only sustained 
under the most trying dispensations, but enabled to 
‘‘ rejoice in tribulation ;”’ and if any ask the solution 
of so strange an enigma, all we can tell them, is, that 
in the hour of sorrow that meek and suffering heart 
has heard the voice of her compassionate Redeemer, 
saying unto her, “ Fear not, for I am with thee;” 
and that the consciousness of his immediate presence 
is a balm for every wound, and a solace for every 

rief. 
; Dear reader, rest not contented with anything short 
of nearness to Christ. A great deal is said in the 
present day about sacraments, and books, and minis- 
ters—and they ought to be rightly estimated and 
duly prized—but there is danger lest we should rest 
upon these means of grace instead of regarding them 
aos mediums of communication between ourselves and 
the Saviour, which are intended to bring us into closer 
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and closer approximation to Himself. Try everything 
by this simple test, “ Does it draw me more towards 
Christ ? Does it make Him increasingly precious to 
me, and deepen my resemblance to Him?” For, 
what is heaven itself but nearness to Christ? “To 
be with Thee where thou art,’’ said a departing saint 
to the Saviour, “ that is heaven!’’ Then to sit under 
Christ's shadow now is the preparative for heaven, or 
rather the commencement of it, for glory is but grace 
perfected. 

The memory of a dear young Christian recurs to 
us here, who had early learnt to keep close to her | 
Saviour; and during her last illness she addressed 
these striking words to a beloved attendant: “ Jesus 
was with me all night! I asked Him to come to me, 
and He was so sensibly with me that I thought He 
must have left the Father alone; then I recollected 
the Trinity: Land my Father are one; and then I 
felt They were both with me. Jesus was talking with 
me in the night; this was one thing He said—‘ If 
any man love Me he will keep my commandments, and 
my Father will love him; and We will come unto him 
and make our abode with him;’ and ‘ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock; if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come unto him and sup with 
him, and he with Me.’ I asked Him to come in; I 
told Him I had long opened the door of my heart to 
Him.”’ Blessed are those, both in life and in death, 
who are thus one with Christ, thus conscious of in- 
timate association and converse with Him! 

“IT sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
and his fruit was sweet unto my taste.’”’ We are not 
surprised at the sequel of rich enjoyment. For where 
should happiness be found if not with Him who 1s 
its full and inexhaustible source? All who sit down 
under Christ’s shadow share in the hallowed and 
satisfying pleasures which He has to impart. Pardon, 
peace, hope, joy, assurance, strength, purity—these 
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are some of the precious fruits which we gather from 
the Tree of Life. Well might a youthful and devoted 
pastor’s daughter, with the ripened bloom of health 
upon her cheek, and ieanded by all that makes 
home endearing, say to a Christian friend, “I delight 
in communion with my Saviour; I can sit for hours 
studying his Holy Word, it is my greatest comfort ;”’ 
for where can the young find true happiness but under 
Christ’s shadow ?—and a venerable and worn-out 
servant of Jesus exclaim, “ It would be impossible to 
describe the joy unspeakable and full of glory which 
I experience in the company of my Master;” for 
where can the aged find true consolatién but in 
Christ’s presence ? 

And this joy derived from connexion with Jesus is 
independent of all earthly circumstances; its level 
rises far above the changes and vicissitudes of this 

resent life. Take an instance. One stormy winter 

y a Scottish minister was visiting one of his people, 
an old man who lived in great poverty, in a lonely 
cottage, a few miles from Jedburgh. He found lm 
sitting with the Bible open on his knees, but in 
outward circumstances of great discomfort—the snow 
drifting through the roof, and under the door, and 
scarcely any fire upon the hearth. “ What are you 
about to-day, John bos was the minister’s question, as 
he entered. “ Weel! Sir,” said the happy old man, 
“I’m sittin’ under His shadow wi’ great delight!” 

Dear reader, whether you are young or old, rich or 
poor, grave or gay, be assured there is no real repose 
nor happiness to be experienced, but under Christ's 
shadow. You may sit down under other trees if you 
will, but their will prove, at the best, unsatis-_ 
factory and transient, for whatever is earthly soon‘ 
fades and passes away. There is but one T'ree of Life. 
Choose that for your resting-place, and it will never 
fail you, never disappoint your expectations. Alike 
through the sunshine and the storms of time, it will 
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afford you a safe and happy retreat. And when you 
have crossed the narrow rivulet which runs between 
this world and the next, you will find the Saviour 
there to receive and welcome you to his peor and 
to bid you stay with Him for ever ever. You 
will sit down—not under his shadow, for in heaven 
there are no shadows; the perfected spirit can bear 
the full sunlight of God’s countenance, and wants no 
shelter from the heat of trial and temptation ;—~but 
under his-smile. You will see Him as He is; you will 
be near to Him as the members of the body are to ite 
head, or the bride to her joving bridegroom ; and you 
will realise then what you believe now, that “ in His 
presence there is fulness of joy, and at His right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore.” 


— 


{HE GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. 


“1 have yet many things to say unto you, but yo cannot hear them now,” 
| John xvi, 12. | 


On, Christ,.our Saviour! who can teach like Thee? 
For Thou dost blend most perfect sympathy .. 
With knowledge all exhaustless; Thou dost lead 
Thy dull and weak disciples gently on— 
With eccourate perception of their need— _ 
Just as the shepherd. guides his flock along. 


Thy dew-like words fall softly on the heart, 
Axil to the drooping epirit life impart ; 

Thou wilt mot break the braised reed ; nor force 
Into maturity the budding flower ; 

But soft end limpid from its hidden source a oe 
Thy: doctrine comes with frtilising power. 
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“Ye cannot bear them. now.” What tenderness 
Fireathes in this language! well does it express 
T'hy principle of teaching, . “ Here and there 
A. little,” is the plan Thou dost pursue; 
Waiting until our feeble sight can bear 
The truths which love unfolds before. our view, 


“The gentiencss of Christ.” Lord, should not we 
In teaching others strive to. act like Thee? 
F'atient—not hasty—towards those who learn 
Hut slowly in thy acheol; who seem to need. 
line upon line before they oan discern 

The hallowed lessons. we #0 plainly read. 


“Ye cannot bear them now.” Ah, off we. jong 
'o take our place amidst the white-robed throng, 
Where knowledge in its acquisition brings 
Nor toil nor sorrow; where the seed here #7wn, 
In rich luxuriance and beauty springs, 
And we shall know as even we are known! 


ALI, THE WEALTHY. 


Aoxs have rolled by sites, in the sunny land of the » 
palm and the olive, there lived a voblemin of incal- 
culable wealth, Ali al Mustapha, that. ic, Ali, tho 
son of Mustapha. “While an infact, ‘Re had 
suceseded to the vast estates of his father, and the 
care‘ul stewardship of faithful slave had increased 
his stores, that when years had brought | 
to appreciate his resources, throughout the length 
breadth of the country, thore were few wiicse coffers - 
were so amply filled ; and, far and near, he was known 
as Ali, the Wealthy.°> dwelling, ‘little ‘inferior i 
magnificence to the palace of the Caliph, stood on the 
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side of a gentle acclivity, and was furnished in the 
proudest style of oriental rithness. There were open 
courts, paved with marble, protected from the sun by 
tent-like coverings of azure gauze; surrounded by 
galleries, enclosed with lattice-work, and supported by 
oa of alabaster; while in the centre, fountains, 

idden among flowering plants, threw up their slender 
crystal shafts, which fell again upon the fresh green 
leaves in glittering showers. Around these halls were 
many door-ways, leading to saloons of dazzling splen- 
dour, with ceilings of deep purSle, spangled with 
silver stars, representing the midnight heavens. Silken 
curtains of crimson dye, from the looms of Ind, —_ 
in graceful folds, before the loop-holes in the wall, 
through which the light came streaming in a glowing 
flood; and on the “Persian carpets, which covered one 
extremity of the Mosaic floors, cushions of softest down 
were laid, inviting to luxurious repose. Aromatic gums 
_and spices, continually burning in a silver basket, made 
the air heavy with their fragrance, and singing birds in 
ivory cages with gilded wires, filled the chambers with 
their untaught melody. Without the palace, lordly 
parks and terraced gardens, wooded hills and fertile 
valleys, undulating, in irregular succession, so far as 
_ the eye could reach, all belonged to the powerful Ali; 
and lofty mountains, scarcely visible in the blue distance, 
were the boundary which nature had herself prescribed 
to his domain. 

“Riches cannot buy happiness, and the peace of the 
heart is more precious than gold.’ So often thought 
the owner of this fair inheritance, as he gazed on the 
treasures which he possessed, and marvelled they gave 
him so little joy. Once when the noon-day sun was 
blazing fiercely in the cloudless sky, Ali languidly re 
clined, in a covered baleony which looked towards the 
north, vainly waiting for the coming of sleep, to pass 
away another hour of his useless and wearisome exist- 
ence. ‘Two slaves, kneeling at his feet, gently agitated 
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the air with bunches of peacocks’ feathers, and another 
standing at a little distance touched a stringed instru- 
ment with a light and skilful hand; while a fourth 
waited, in an attitude of submission, his lord’s com- 
mands. ‘‘ These flowers are withered,”’ exclaimed Ali, 
throwing a garland from his brow. The obsequious 
attendant immediately replaced it by a freshly woven 
wreath. Its dewy coolness and exquisite perfume, the 
gentle sound of the lute, and the regular motion of the 
fans soothed the wearied senses of the chief; his eye- 
lids closed, and the tired slaves, believing that he slept, 
spoke to each other in scarcely audible murmurs ; but 
not a whisper, not a breath, escaped the ear of their 
half-unconscious master. 

“ Who was it Zarif, that passed but now, behind 
the palm trees, with the all ss step of the we tg 
and the glad song of the bulbul returning to hi 
mate ?”’ asked one. 

“Who should it be, Saad,” returned the other “ but 
Khaled the happy.” 

“The woodman who dwells in the cedar-forest ?’’ en- 
quired a third. 

“The same,’’ replied Zarif; “ when the sun scorches 
the tender grass, and when the night damps refresh 
the earth, he is ever at his labour, singing cheerily.”’ 

wherefore is he called ‘the happy’ ?”’ asked 
aad. 

“ Because not even the princely Ali is happier than 


the r wood-cutter.”’ 
“ But knowest thou not, Zarif, that there is none 


mightier than our master, from the mountains to the 
sea, save only our Sovereign Lord, the Caliph, whom 
Allah preserve ?”’ 

“ And Khaled hath buta hut of felled wood to shel-. 
ter his wife and children,” interrupted Zarif; “1 know 
it well, yet is he the happier man, for he possesses a 
priceless jewel which, when he wears it near his heart 


or binds it in the folds of his turban, causes his home 
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to appear to him, beautiful as the mansions of Para- 
dise.’ 
i “ But what jewel can he have of which our master 
: hath not caskets full, a thousand times more precious ?” 
. Zarif bowed his head to the ear of his fellow, and 
said in a low tone, “ Listen, Saad ; our lord is the slave 
of an evil demon, and though he is rich, yet hath he 
t not the one rare gem by means of which he may enjoy 
| his treasures.”’ | 
| Ali started. The words pierced him like a dagger ; 
i he understood them not, but he felt their truth; and 
} his countenance was moved, as he hastily rose up; but 
the frightened slaves thought that a dark vision had 
troubled his slumbers. And fain would the son of 
Mustapha have believed that in a dream only he had 
heard the sentence which haunted his memory; but 
whenever he endeavoured to shake off the disagreeable 
impression it had occasioned, the conviction returned 
with redoubled force, that he was really under the in- 
fluence of some malignant being, and he associated the 
hope of his deliverance therefrom, with the acquisition 
of the precious stone of which Zarif had spoken. 
Eagerly therefore did he look for the arrival of mer- 
chants, or other travellers, who might< possibly carry 
among their wares, the wished for talisman ; or might, 
at least, tell him where it was to be found. ve 
He had not long to wait, for, noted as much for his\— 
profusion as for his wealth, Ali’s palace was the frequent 
resort of traders, wandering dancers and musicians, and 
all such persons as had ought to gain from his bounty. 
The messenger whom he had dispatched to watch for 
the passing of any wayfarer through: his domain, to 
press him to visit the dwelling of the chief, had scarcely 
started on his errand, when he encountered a train of 
camels, heavily laden, whose drivers declared them- 
selves to be the servants of Abu Cassem, the most 
famous merchant of the East. 
With joyful haste, Ali caused the trader to be 
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brought into his presence,and having bidden him 

welcome, demanded what merchandize he had brought. 

Opening his bales, Cassem displayed their rich contents, 

which he severally recommended to the notice of his 
tron. 

“ Behold! great prince,” he exclaimed; “ behold! trea- 
sures from every region of the world are at your feet. 
_ Mark well this scimitar; the temper of the blade— 
- it is of Damascus steel—and the curious workmanship 
of the hilt. The sheath also, adorned with sparkling 
stones, is worthy of so perfect a weapon. Sianiinn 
the texture of these shawls, woven from the soft wool 
of the goats, in the sweet vale of Cachmire. 

“See too, these ornaments of gold, which a sultana 
might be proud to wear; the chain, formed of a hun- 
dred finely wrought links; the bracelets of the same 
pattern; and the anklets with tiny bells. A cunnin 
worker in metal fashioned these silver goblets, so deli-” 
cately chased ; and yon kingly robe was embroidered 
by the skilful fingers of Indian maidens.’’ 

“ And what jewels hast thou?” inquired the son of 
Mustapha. 

The merchant took from his girdle a small key, which 
he carefully fitted to the lock of an iron-bound casket ; 
the lid flew up, and displayed to Ali’s gaze the = 
of precious stones which lay within, sparkling in the 
sunlight, like the gleaming colours in the serpent’s 
crest. 

“ Here,” said the trader, “is the diamond, excelling | 
in purity and brilliance all the other treasures of ‘the 
mine; the topaz, which has surely won its golden ra- 
diance from the glorious fount of light; the ruby, 
redder than the glowing heart of the rose, in the gar- 
dens of Herat; the emerald, more refreshing to the 
eye than the verdure of the valleys through which I 
have passed to-day; and the sapphire, blue as the can- 
py of heaven’above us, or as the clear waters whence. 
these pearls, stainless as a Peri’s tears, were taken.” 
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“T need not such as these,’’ returned the chief; — 
“ Hast thou not a rare gem, a charm against evil?” 

“ My lord has but to speak, and his will is already 
caved. his wish gratified. Such a jewel have I, in truth, 
Changeful in its hues as a chameleon, it is endued with 
a secret power to warn its wearer of the approach of 
death.’””’ And Abu Cassem held forth an opal, which 
was anciently believed to possess various magical 
properties. | 

“Oan it ward off the advance of Azraél, or can it 
deliver its owner from the spells af the genii?”’ asked 
Ali earnestly. | 

“ Nay, my lord, such virtue it hath not. Happy am 
I, however, that the mighty Ali seeks not that which 
his servant cannot produce. In this case are amulets 
oft-times worn by men of various nations. With one 
of these around his neck, the Arab fears not the malice 
of the djins, and the Persian trembles not before 
Ahriman.”’ 

Ali turned impatiently away. “Thinkest thou, O 
Cassem,” he said “that I am fool enough to trust in 
these worthless toys which please the ignorant and the 
timid? Hearken to me, I will tell thee a secret,’’ he 
added, in a tone of repressed anguish. “ Ali, the 
wealthy, the powerful, the envied, would give all that 
he possesses—houses, lands, gold—all, all—to win the 
jewel which alone can free him from the power of an 
evil genius, a demon whose malignant influence blights 
his very being.”’ 

Abu Cassem looked up with surprise. “ May the 
princely Ali live a thousand years; but I comprehend 
not my lord’s meaning.” 

The haughty chief already repented the confidence 
that he had reposed in a wandering merchant, and 
would willingly have recalled his words; but Cassem 
continued: “ Will my lord pardon the presumption of 
his servant, and permit one who has been a traveller 
through many lands, to offer his humble counsel. Five 
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days’ journey hence lives an anchorite, an aged man, 
renowned for wisdom, who has seen three generations 
grow, and flourish, and fade; kings seek his advice 
and the successor of the prophet has visited his cell.”’ 

“TI know what you say,’ interrupted his 
auditor joyfully. “ Before the sun is hot to-morrow 
I shall have started on the way. What is the name 
of the holy man, and where dwells he ? ” 

“ He of whom I speak is well known as the favoured 
of Allah; Aben Habuz is his name, and his dwelling 
is among the mountains of the North.” 

Long did they confer together, for hope had sprun 
up in the heart of the desponding noble, and he food 
to transform it into certainty. The desire to see the 
venerable hermit, and to learn from him how he might 
break the force of the chilling spell, increased as he 
listened to the tales of the marvels that his wisdom 
and his piety had wrought; and, having selected the 
choicest specimens of Cassem’s merchandize, and 
largely remunerated him not only for them, but also 
for the gleam of comfort that his words had given, 
Ali directed his servants to be ready by the morrow’s 
dawn, to commence their journey. Astonished by 
their master’s sudden and inexplicable resolve, but un- 
accustomed even to discuss his probable motives, far 
less to hesitate in obeying his commands, the domes- 
tics hastily prepared the necessaries for the myste- 
rious expedition; and, before day-break, the chief, 
accompanied by an imposing band of followers, was 
on the road which led from his palace to the northern 
border of his inheritance. The fresh morning air, the 
gentle motion of his noble steed, the loveliness of the 
country through which he was: passing, and the con- 
sciousness that it was his own, produced a healthful 
excitement, and Ali’s pulses beat free and high as he 
reined in his splendid horse ; and, looking back from 
the hill that he had just ascended, he beheld the fruit- 


ful plains which lay beneath him. 


| 


“Strange it is,” he thought, “ that I, whom all 
count happy, should think life burdensome. Yet 
what pleasure can I find therein; all that heart can 
desire is mine, but it satisfies me not, although I covet 
neither the dignities nor the cares.of the only man 
who dares himself my superior. But the curse 
which is on me will soon be removed, for the hol 
Aben Habuz will, of a surety, give me aid and 
Forward, then; though the way be long and toilsome, 
ere the sun shall have five times sunk below the 
western mountains, I shall have reached my journey’s 
end, and perchance attained its object." 

At mid-day the stately cavalcade rested in 
of palms, and, when the cool evening wind wav the 

long leaves of the column-like trees, they resumed 

their way. ‘The morning of the third day the crossed 
the boundaries of Ali's domains, and now their way 
was through a barren and thinly inhabited country 
‘at the foot of the mountains ’which divided the chief's 
estates from the desert wastes ; beyond was collection 
of wretched huts. Here the attendants asked for 
water, but they could give them none. “ There are 
"0 wells in Kohanna,” they said. “ When the autumn 
| rains deluge the valleys, we take refuge among the 
- hills, whence we bring water when the sun is hot, and 
we come down again to rebuild our habitations. No 
one careth for us, for we belong to none, and men 
do good only those: who may do good again 

The next day, and the next, $assed, and the travel- 
lers had quitted the plains, and entered the forests 
| which skirted the) mountains, where dwelt Aben 
} Habuz. The horses and camels were left there, and 
his followers, mounted 
asses, through the roeky passes, often losing t 
track, at times obliged to cross with difficulty and 
danger the bridges formed by the huge trunks: of 
cedars thrown over some marrow ravine, where, 
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hundreds of feet below, rushed the torrents of the 
heights, swollen by the melting of the winter's snow 
again clearing away the brushwood which obstructed 
their path, and cutting the thickly growing creepers 
in which the feet of their animals were frequently 
entangled. But Ali’s resolution failed not. 

At last they approached the dwelling of Aben 
Habuz. It was a small, dark cave, almost hidden 
from sight by the overhanging branches of pines and 
cedars, the shade of which concealed the en- 
trances. On a mossy stone sat the recluse, rudely 
clad in the skins of beaste of prey, his ap rance 


rendered venerable by the benign expression of his fea- . 


tures, and the long white beard which hung down 
even to his girdle, Ali reverenti approached, and 
the hermit rose to meet him. “ What wouldst thou, 
my son ?” he asked. 

Motioning to his followers to retire, the son of 
Mustapha, forgetful of the fatigues he had undergone, 
explained the ow pe for which he had come. “A 
blight has settled on me, father ; I am weary of my 
existence, for I have no. happiness in the past, no de- 
light in the present, and no hope for the future. I 
value not what I possess, yet I wish for nothing more ; 
therefore am I come to from you where I may 
find the jewel which will give me joy in my riches 
and in my power, and will protect me from the power 
of my unseen foe.” 

The sage well understood the case of the unfortu- 
nate Ali, and mused how he might give him ease. 
“ That such @ talisman as that for whieh thou seckest 
does indeed exist,"“he said at length; “admits not of 
adoubt. I can nob give it thee, nor canst thea pus 

that thou 


chase it, even though thou wouldst give all 
hast in exchange’’—Ali’s countenance fell—* but 


thou mayest win it for 

“Tell me where I may find it, ob, holy man,” @X- | 

claimed the noble, with renewed hope; “ earth shall | 
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not hold it, the sea shall not hide it from me; where, 
oh, where is it to be found r’”’ 

: Rest thee this night within my cell, to- morrow we 
will converse more largely on _ matter,” said the 
anchorite; but Ali would hear of no delay, and 
urgently he pressed Aben tens to give him the in- 
formation that he required. 

The old man looked kindly on him, and replied to 
his earnest inquiries—“ In one respect thou art mis- 
taken, my son. The influence of the djin must first 
be destroy ed, then that which thou desirest may be- 
come thine. jut before either blessing may be won, 
thou must do some good action by w hich to gain the 
favour of Allah. The inhabitants of Kohanna, thou 
sayest, are very wretched. Be it thine to relieve 
their mise ry, and according as this duty is performe l, 
so shall the evil spirit become powerless, and the prize 
be more easily acquired. When thrice the moon shall 
have waxed and waned. return to me, and what thou 
now askest shall be thine. I have spoken,’ and Aben 
Habuz turned away, nor could the prayers of his sup- 
pliant induce him to return, or to add another word 
to what he had already said. 

Dissatisfied with the result of his expedition, yet 
impressed by the dignified benevolence of the hermit's 
voice and manner, Ali determined to wait until the 
following morning, trusting that his counsellor might 
again appear. A tent was therefore erected, and there 
he rested, with his servants, until the next day. Still 
Aben Habuz came not, and gloomy and irresolute he 
prepared to retrace his steps. is mule was caparl- 

soned, his hand was on the housings, and he was about 
to mount, when the anchorite stood beside him, and 
repeated his former injunction, adding seriously, “ He-. 
mie:nber how much depends upon your obedience.’ 

Ali mused on what he had heard. and many times 
during his weary journey homewards did he hesitate 
whether to follow the counsel of tha sage, or to 
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relinquish the idea of ever being other than he was, a 
useless and unhappy man. The melancholy state of 
the Kohannites, however, dete ‘rmined nim to do some- 
thing to smeliorabe their condition. ‘At least,’ he 
thought, “ 1 will do one kindly dee d for whie h men may 
bless my name, when I am gone.’ 


One third remained of the time which was to 
elapse before he again visited Aben Habuz, and al- 
ready a change hi: ad. come over the son of Mustapha. 
The spell was weakened, 1§ was avell nigh broken, and 
the reward was within his grasp. Often would he 
‘leave his palace to visit the little village of Kohanna 
whieh, through the accomplishment of his will, was 
now a flourishing oasis in the wilderness that sur- 
rounded it. W ells were sunk at his command, and 
cisterns hollowed out in the earth; the wastes were 
planted, and the huts built strongly, and the people 
blessed him and called him the Good. 

Another month was passed, and again the silence 
around the hermit’s home was disturbe d by the 
trampling of many feet, and the glad voice of Al 
s ummoned forth the dweller in the lone ly cave. 

‘My task is done, father!”’ he cried jovously, 

“And thou art come to claim the prize?” asked 
Aben Habuz. 

“ Nay, for L have it already. The evil spirits sway 
is over, and the precious jew ‘el is mine.’ 

“ Where hast thou sought it, my son ?’ | 

“In my own heart, father, and there | have now 
found it, for was it not the demon, Idleness, and fs not 
the priceless gem, Content? ”’ 


CARLA MFEREX, 
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ISABEL’S PRIDE. 
A Story founded on Fact. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF “HOME Lirk,”’ ETC. 


SHE is very pretty, but very proud. 
Such was the report which came to aunt Grace's cars respect- 


'@ ing her young and unknown niece, Isabel Stewart. And she 

| soon sorrowlully found that it was a true report. 
; Yes, lsabel was proud ; she herself knew it; she frankly 


owned it; indeed, she rather congratulated herself upon it. 
Not that she exactly justified its manifestations ; she acinitted 
that pride was blaineable ; but then nobody was perlect ; every 
one had some failing, and this was such a noble one; one almost 
: to be admired even while you condemned it; if it were a sin, it 
was an aristocratic sin, and Isabel, even in the wrong-doing, 
liked to be distinguished fgom the “common people.” She was 


—_ 
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: | proud of being proud. _ Alas, how fallen is our nature from its 
i original purity ! 

i in her infancy Isabel lost her mother, and was left to the care, 


tt or rather to the mismanagement of a doting father, and a foolish 
: hnursc, Kach dad their best Lo spoil her, and to foster those 
| weeds which spring up fast enough without our culture. Her 
| father, a quiet country gentleman, admired the high spirit and 
: determined self-will which his little daughter early displayed, and 
yielded to her instead of controlling her. And yet, Isabel grew 
up amore pleasing and amiable girl than might have been pre- , 
dicted from such training. She had what the world ealls a good. 
disposition ; she was very aflectionate and very generous ; and * 
her natural pride kept her from many of the faults common to 
young people, 
| Aunt Grace, the only sister of Isabel's mother, had been 
| abroad with her husband for many years. But now tliat she was 
Pt a widow, she had gladly returned to her native land, that she 


might be near her few remaining relations. She resided witb an 
aged cousin, in a neat little cottage, about. a mile or two distant 
from Isabel's home, and had thus many opportunities of renewing 
her acquaintance with her niece and brother-in-law. It was with 
feelings of the deepest interest, that she studied Isabel’s character. 
Amidst much that seemed fair and excellent, ber discriminating 
glance quickly discerned the indications of a haughty and im- 
perious temper. Her heart was filled with sadness, for aunt 
Grace was a true Christian, and estimated the pride wluch 


| 
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often highly esteemed: among, men, by the unerring standard of 
God's Word, If you are in the habit, dear reader, of perusing 
your Bible, you know well what that estimate was. 

But still she did not despair, for she was not ignorant of the 
mighty changes which God's grace can effect when it enters the 
heart, and she prayed often and earnestly, that God would im- 
part that grace to her dear young niece. It was not much that 
she could say on these points to Isabel, for Isabel's lofty spirit 
would not bear either censure or counsel; but nothing could 
hinder the ascent of heartfelt petitions on her behalf; and from 
day to day, and from week to week, did the gentle and loving 
aunt plead for the thoughtless Isabel at the mercy-seat. Dear 
reader, are there any beloved ones for whose welfare you are 
concerned ; but whom you seem unable to influence? pray for 
them. “ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much,” 

It appeared however, unlikely, that the ardent desires of aunt 
Grace would be speedily, if ever realized ; for soon after she had 
got settled in her new residence, her niece became acquainted 
with a young man of. large property, and highly pleasing man- 
ners, Charles Anderson by name, of Hartley Hall, to whom she 
was shortly engaged to be married; and now, more flattered 
and indulged than ever, and the object of so much gratifying 
attention, Lsabel’s besetting sin gathered rather than lost strength, 

Aunt Grace could not but rejoice in the increased happiness 
of Isabel, yet she had many anxious fears about the future for 
her. What sort of wedded life could be expected for one who 
had never learnt the lessons of forbearance and self-control ? 
All was smooth at present; each was new to the other; but 
trials of temper might come, and then— 

And then ? oh, auytGrace, your worst fears never anticipated 
the sad reality which followed. 

For some weeks Charles Anderson was absent from home, ona 
tour with one or two friends in Scotland. When he came back, he | 
heard some remarks made bya stranger, about Isabel and a. cer- 
tain Sir Harry, who had lately purchased a mansion in that 
neighbourhood, which much pained and grieved him, Of an 
excitable and impetuous temperament, he could not rest until 
he had hastened to Isabel, and sought an interview with her. 
Isabel hastily denied the truth of the rumours which had been 
set afloat by idle gossips; but, because in his recital of them, 
Charles mentioned two or three singular incidents which had 
excited his fears, and ventured to ask for an explafhation of them, 
her pride was aroused, and she manifested such hauteur and dis- 
dain, and gave such cold and cutting replies, thit Charles at 
length parted from her with mingled feelings of anger and sor- 
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row, fully persuaded that what he had heard wastrue. Oh, how 
easily Isabel could have given the desired explanations. 

In a few days, Isabel learnt that Mr. Anderson had suddenly 
left the country, having sailed for America with a friend who 
was emigrating there, She felt his departure keenly, but pride 
nerved her still. She smiled when she communicated the intel- 
ligence to aunt Grace, and affected perfect indifference about it. 
She would not confess even to herself, that she had been in the 
wrong. And could one word have recalled the past, she would 
have scorned to utter that word. 

A week passed, and Isabel was sitting at the breakfast-table, 
waiting for her father, who was later than usual. To beguile the 
time, she took up a newspaper which had just arrived by the 

ost, and was glancing carelessly over its contents, when Mr, 
stewart hastily entered the room. With a composure which was 
evidently assumed, he walked up to the table, and said to his 
daughter, “ Don’t look at that just now, my dear.”’ 

“Why not, papa?” was the natural response. Isabel felt 
directly that something alarming had happened; and as she 
nervously retained her grasp of the paper, her eye fell upon the 
words, “ Terrible shipwreck and fearful loss of life!” She read 


- breathlessly on before her father could prevent her, and then the 


paper dropt from her hands, and she fell back into her chair in 
a state of insensibility. Oh, how her father dreaded the moment 
of returning consciousness. Why? The vessel in which Charles 
Anderson had sailed was lost at sea, and all on board had 
perished ! 

It would be impossible to describe Isabel's anguish of mind 
when she woke up, as she thought from a fearful dream, to find 
instead, that it was a sad reality. “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,” and none beside herself could conceive the mental 
suffering which she endured. Her trial under any circumstances, 
would have been a heavy one to bear; but with its own, peculiar 
aggravations, it seemed at times almost intolerable. To be 
parted from him for ever in this world, with those proud and 
disdainful words still rankling in her memory, without the pos- 
sibility of making any reparation for the past, or of uttering the 
heartfelt confession of her error! it was a misery, dear reacer, 
which I trust you will never experience, Oh, to think of “ the 
dead” with the harrowing recollection, that we treated them 
unjustly and remained unreconciled to them, and that now the 
words which we once refused to speak can never be spoken, 18 
one of the sorest punishments which ean befall us here. 


Isabel's health gave way under the. heavy pressure of her feel- 
ings. <A violent fever was the consequence, and fears were 
entertained that it would prove fatal ; but God, in huis tender 
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merey, spared the life of one who was but ill-prepared to die. 
After a long and quiet sleep, Isabel awoke, weak indeed, but 
sensible, and pronounced by the physician “out of danger.” 
When she first opened her eyes, her surprised and inquiring 
glance was answered by the cheerful looks and soothing tones of 
aunt Grace. Yes, it was aunt Grace who had watched beside 
her during that dreary illness, with all a mother’s care, and to 
whose assiduous attention her recovery, humanly speaking, was 
in a great measure owing. Nor did aunt Grace's solicitude cease 
with Isabel’s returning health, She knew that Isabel would 
require in this season of convalescence, the greatest patience and 
the tenderest. sympathy; for physical feebleness and languor, 
generally cause mental depression, or irritability of temper; and 
in her case, there were the additional feelings of bitter remorse 
and sorrow to cast a gloom over her spirits. And therefore the 
kind and self-forgetting aunt, although wearied with her close 
nursing, would not leave the pale and dejected Isabel; but strove 
by every means in her power to solace and enliven her, and above 
all, to lead her to the only true source of lasting consolation, 
And Isabel was surprised to find how much she liked aunt 
Grace, and how pleasant she found her society. She had hitherto 
considered her a rather narrow-minded, insipid, methodistical 
sort of person; but now, she found her quite the opposite of all 
this; so cheerful, so gentle, so forbearing, so loving ; that Isabel's 
naturally affectionate heart soon regarded her as the dearest ‘ 
friend, excepting her father, which she possessed. Aupt Grace 
was very religious, certainly; there was no denying that, but 
then she was advanced in years; and seriousness, Isabel decided, 
was as becoming to elderly people, as gaiety is to youthful ones ; 
besides, her aunt’s religion sat so gracefully upon her, that it 
would really have been a pity to dispense with it; it seemed not 
80 much an assumption, or an appendage, as a necessary part of 
her very self. And much in the same way did Isabel look upon 
the daily reading of the Scriptures, which her aunt had com- 
méneed in her room, as soon as she was well enough to bear it. 
You might have imagined that it would be distasteful, or irk- 
some to her; but no, Isabel had formed the ilea—and it is 
not an uncommon‘one with those of her class—that the Bible 
Was Ine +0 bea book for the sick-room, and that it Is highly 
ong to read it, or to have it read to us, when we are unwell and 
ow-spirited, She made therefore no objection to her aunt's propos 
sition, but rather welcomed it; and she even listened with polite 
complacency to the commerits which her pious and simple-minded 
relative occasionally made upon the portions which she selected, 
But by degrees Isabel began to fee] interested in the chapters 
which were read—perhaps her aunt's soft and feeling tones, or it 
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might be her practical and pithy remarks attracted her attention 
and arrested her thoughts—and she occasionally ventured a 
remark or two of her own, which, if not very profound or 
accurate, were indications of a reflective state of mind, and as 
such, were judiciously encouraged by aunt Grace. 

Nor was it long before God's holy Word began to exert a 
gentle, but powerful influence on Isabel's mind, With a con- 
science ill at ease respecting her late conduct, and with feelings 
deeply lacerated by her afflictive beravement, there was some- 
thing tranquillizing and comforting to her in the sweet promises 
and encouraging declarations of Seripture. But when, through 
the daily study of God's Truth, and the guidance of his Spirit, 
her perceptions became more enlightened, she found to her great 
surprise, that not in one instance only, but that in each munute 
action of her whole life, she stood self-condemned, as one who 
had lived entirely for herself, without any reference to God’s will, 
or any desire for his glory. She learnt that the pride which had 
thrown so entire a blight over her earthly happiness, had mani- 
fested itself still more injuriously in keeping her at a distance 
from God, and in leading her to live as if independent of Hin. 
It was a painful, but a salutary discovery ; for “the law is our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” and happy are those who by 
any process are led to the Saviour, . Ah, it was not until Isabel 
sat at his feet, and learnt of Him, and yielded her heart to the 
mighty and transforming influence of his unspeakable love, that 
her pride was subdued, and her loftiness of spirit exchanged for 
the meekness of a little child, The providence ot God humbled 
her, but the cross of Christ made her humble, 1 speak of course 
comparatively; for not in a moment, nor without painstaking 
ani praves ful eflort, is any evil of our nature conquered ; tay, if 
may be that the chemy against whom we struggle, will continue 
to harass and distress us, until the soldier's armour is exchanged 
for the vietor's crown. - But the first pulse in a right cirees 
tion had been Lived; the ruling motive of her life hac been 
changed; and He who had begun the good work in Isabel's 
heart, liad promised to perfect it unto the day of Jesus Christ. 

lt was aday of mingled happiness and sorrow, when Isabel for 
the first time since her illness, left her room and came down 
stairs. Many bitter memories were awakened by the sight of that 
pleasant old parlour, and the fair prospect from its windows; for 
the past, dear reader, even if forgiven, cannot be forgotten ; 
and Isabel felt that a shadow lay over her future life, which not 
even the sunshine of God’s favour could disperse. One whom 
she loved had found an untimely grave in the deep waters of the 
far-off ocean, and she had to reproach herself with being, through 
her haughty and harsh behaviour, the indirect cause of his death. 
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And was he prepared for that solemn and sudden call? Isabel 
could not answer this question, she dared not dwell upon it. 

And yet, her sorrow was chastened by thankfulness; thank- 
fulness, that in the midst of judgment God had remembered 
merey ; and that after the tempest and the earthquake, the still 
small voice of his love had called her, in penitence and faith, to 
Himself. She could say with the Psalmist, “ Before 1 was 
alllicted IT went astray, but now have I kept thy word.” 

Dear aunt Grace! her prayers were heard and answered, 
although not exactly in the way which she had anticipated, or 
would have chosen. “ There is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth ;” and there was joy in 
the loving heart of aunt Grace over that dear, but wandering 
child, who had been induced in the hour of need and sorrow, to 
turn her steps towards her Father's house, and who was now 
dwelling safely there beneath his smile. 

Some months passed away, and Isabel’s former acquaintances 
could not but mark the change which the tidings of that fatal 
shipwreck had produced in the proud and self-willed Isabel. At 
least this was how they accounted for it; but you and I, dear 
reader, know that trial has no inherent power to purify the heart ; 
and that it was only as Isabel's sorrow was sanctified, or rather, 
as her earthly sorrow passed into godly sorrow, that the happy 
result of which others were cognizant, wis attained, There was 
fA striking difference observable. now in Isabel, Instead of an all- 
dominant pride, there was an ever-increasing humility ; instead 
of the hauteur of an unyielding spirit, there was a mind fraught 
with “the gentleness of Christ.” If you are disposed to ques- 
tion whether the grace of God eould effect as much as this, i is 
robabls because you have never thoroughly tried its effieacy for 
yoursell, 

hut I must hasten to bring this grave and somewhat sorrow: 
ful sketch ton conclusion and 

Hlark! what are those village bells ringing out such a merry 
peal for this calm summer's evening ? and what is the meaning 
of those eager footsteps which are passing ana re- passing : anc 
of the looks of gladness and rejoicing which light uy}? almost 
every face? Go to Hartley Hall, dear reader, and receive this 
explanation from the lips of a grateful and lately-made happy 
father. “Its meet that we should make merry and be glad, for 
this my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.” I need not tell you, need 1? that the long-wept for 
son has been restored to the home of his father’s. Yes, Charles 
Anderson has returned ! 

But how was it that he escaped from that fearful shipwreck, 
from) the perils of these tempestuous waters ¢ It is an interest- 
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ing account; but I have not time to relate it now, nor is it 
requisite for my present purpose, that I should do so.  Suilice 


.it to say, that Charles and one other passenger, after much 


exposure and suffering, were picked up by a vessel bound to some 
foreign and far-distant land, from which they could obtain no 
quicker communication with their own country than a personal 
one; and thus they brought themselves the tidings of their 
deliverance and return. 

Do you think it is possible to describe the emotions of the 
weeping and rejoicing Isabel ? especially when the perfect recon- 
ciliation which ensued between them, was enhanced by the happy 
discovery that early religious impressions had been deepened 
and confirmed by the providential rescue from imminent danger, 
and that they were one in spirit as well as one in heart ? 

Dear reader, Lam as glad as you can be, to leave my story 
with what people in general call “a happy finish ;” indeed, so 
little do I like narratives which have a sorrowful ending, that I 
hardly know whether I should have taken up my pen to describe 
Tsabel’s pride and punishment, had that been the limit of my 
sketch. 

Neverthelesss, I cannot conceal from myself, nor ought I to 
hide from you, the small probability there exists of the conse- 
quences of our wrong actions being thus happily and wonderfully 
averted. Many are lost at sea; few of them ever unexpectedly 
come back again. Many hasty words are spoken, and sinful 
tempers manifested, the effects of which, although felt and 
deplored through a life-time, can never be effaced. We may 
repent, and we may be forgiven, and yet we may have to reap 
the bitter harvest of the seed which we have sown. Watch, 
then, and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 

I is not unlikely, dear reader, that your besetting sin 18 the 
same as Isabel’s. Thei¥ let me point you at once to Christ for 
its cure. It is only at the foot of the cross that you will ever 
get rid of pride. And I would not that you should be driven 
there by the overwhelming force of some heavy aflliction. There 
is no necessity for that if you will come to it without. Nay, 
God may choose rather to leave you to yourself, than to compel 
you by his providence. Come then just as “you are, and simply 
sit down at Christ’s fect. Learn of Him who is meek and lowly 
in heart. Study his character; follow in his footsteps. And as 
you become the disciple of Him who took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and humbled Himself even unto the death of the 
cross, his mind will be reproduced in yours, and his humility 
will be the beautiful pattern of your ardent and daily imitation. 


------- 
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FROM HER 


Part III. 


lt was during my fifth year that George Annesley, 
afterwards Lord Mountnorris, came to Tesidé under 
our roof, to be under the tuition of my father. Tull 
that period, my chief companion was my brother, and 
2 more innocent or affectionate one, no child could have. 
My brother and | were great readers, though our 
books were few. “Robinson Crusoe,” two sets of 
“Fairy Tales,” “ The Little French Academy,” and 
Esop’s Fables,” formed the whole of our infant 
horary. ‘“ Robinson Crusoe’? was always in my 
brother’s hands when he was dis posed to read ; and 
his wont was to place himself with me at the foot of 
the stairs, and to ascend one step every time he 
turned over a page. Of course | did as he ‘did. 
Though educated under the same roof with my 
brother till he was nine or ten years old, yet we were 
by no means under the same management. I have 
deseribed the discipline to which | was subjected, and 
for which I have many times thanked God and my 
beloved mother. A very different process, however, 
was gomg on with M: arten. All this time, while I 
Was with my mother in her dressing room, he was with 
my father in his study ; and no authority being used, 
he made such small progress 1n Latin, that it was at 
last suggested that | should be made to learn Latin 
with him. My dear mother, in order that by her 
regularity, she might make up for the intermitting 
habits of my tather, set herself to learn Latin, and 
thus she became our tutor. Still, however, as she 
constantly obliged me to get my les sons, Whilst no 
such authority was exercised over my brother, it 
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_ proved that I soon got before him. Besides, it is 
nerally observed that, all ‘things being equal, girls 


more rapidly than boys during the years of child. 
hood. With me and my brother, Sem all things 
were not equal. 
About this time, my father shut me and my brother 

up, One morning, in his study, that each of us might 
write a story, with a view to prove our natural talents; 
for he had begun to suspect that both Marten and 
Mary would be what are called geniuses. I forget 
what I produced; but my brother be a story, 
which he called, “The Travels of the Viatoria,” 
and wrote the adventures of one day. Derles this 
firat trial, we had each made a beginning, and my 
father shut-us up again the next day. I added a little 
more to whatever I had begun, and my brother carned 
his lady on another day, carefully providing her with 
meals at the wonted hours, and a good bed at night. 

. Another and another day we were shut m and my 
story came to a conclusion. But the Lady Viatorias 
adventures might have ‘gone on to the length of the 
tale of “ The Suitor of the Princess of Shiraz,’ so well 
known in oriental history, if the experiment had not 
terminated. I never knew, to: which of his children 
my father gave the first pal of genius. 

_ . When Mr, (or as we called him, Master) George 
. Annesley came, I had another companion, and ove 
whom 1 loved very, very dearly, He was three 
- four years older than my bréther—a tall, elegant boy; 


_ @ne of the most warm-heartéd and affectionate human 


beings I ever met. with: He soon became another 
brother td me, and no elder brother could ever have 
conducted himself more kindly, or more affectionately 
through life. | 

I can scarcely distinguish onc year from }nother 
whilst Mr; Annesley'was \with us; but I remember 
many of our pleasures, He and my brother made 
Sandan ships, and gave them’ fine names. They cob 
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lected snail shells, and classed them according to their 
colours. In the summer they made huts in the wood, 


and often made garlands of flowers, with which the 
used to adorn me; and wenot unfrequently, thoug 
our was small, enacted portions. of fury tales 
in the wood; one acting dragon, another enchanter, 
another queen, and so on, All these amusements 
served to keep my imagination active; and to keep all 
the common and every-day concerns of life more out 
of view than is, perhaps, quite convenient for those 
whose future lot is to live in an every-day world. But 
that which was laid up in the future for the little wild 
girl, who was educated in the woods of Stanford, was 
not an every-day life; and for such, therefore, she was 
not fitted by an All-wise Providence. 
In May, 1782, beg then seven ror old, my 
mother took me and my sister and brother, to see her 
father at Coventry: This summier was. remarkable, 
from the fact, that the sun never mt except 
through a fog; rayless, and of a dull red. This going 
to Coventry was the second journey which I remem- 
ber to have taken, andthe: impressions then made 
upon my mind never were effaced, but to this day are 
as fresh as ever. 
_ My grandfather Sherwood’s house stood ou the site 
of the old cathedral, and is still called “ The Priory.” 
Beneath it to this day are vaults, the extent of which 
are hardly known; and it commands from the front 
windows a view of the magnificent Church called St. 
Michae)’s, and also the Church called Trinity. When 
the cathedral occupied: third side of the square, 
Rome itself could hardly have supplied a finer view of 
ecclesiastical architecture. . The prospect of these 
magnificent Churches, St. s Hall, which 
near them, various old houses then 
Coventry, and certain old images of a nun and a 
which stood in my grand father’s garden, seemed to open 
quite a new world to me; and with a little assistance 
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from my father, I formed upon them a very con- 
siderable idea of what this city must have been when 
encompassed with walls, and when all its convents, 
hospitals, and churches, were in their original glory. 
There are many towns on thé Continent, which retain 
the character which I had been led to give to Coventry ; 
though, in England, there is hardly one remaining 
which has not departed far from what it was in the 
dark ages of papal power. 

My grandfather had married again, very late in life, 
and this marriage had by no means added to his com- 
fort ; the old lady, however, received us civilly, and I 
did not understand what grieved my mother so much, 
namely, that her father was losing his cheerfulness 
under the influence of the constant irritation of his 
wife’s temper. 

During this visit in Warwickshire, I went with my 
mother to visit a Dr. L r, at Warwick. We 
spent a day there, and saw Warwick Castle. My 
mother, when living with Mrs. Woodhouse, at Warwick, 
had been intimate with the family. ‘By his first wife, 
Dr. L —r, was father to one daughter. This 
young lady had visited us at Stanford, and her image 
was we up in my memory with the scenes of just 
awakening consciousness. J remember te with 
her in the shrubbery at Stanford, and gathering flowers 
for he, and confusing her name with that of lavender. 
1 was glad to see her again at Warwick ; but I was 
amazed at the new view of domestic life which then 
opened to me. When we agjyed at the Doctor's 
house, we were ushered into a parlour, where Mrs. 
L.. received us very cordially ; but before the fire —for 
there were fires all that summer—lay her eldest son 
Walter, a big boy with rough hair. He was stretched 
on the carpet, and on his mother admonishing him to 
get up, he answered, “I won’t,” or “I:shan't.” She 
reproved him, and he bade her hold her tongue. From 
that day this youth became the prototype in my mind 
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of all that was vulgar and disobedient ; for I had never 
seen anything like family insubordination, and had 
hardly conceived the thing to be possible. But 1 have 
lived to see this single specimen multiplied beyond 
calculation. 

I saw also other specimens in this same family, of a 
thoroughly undisciplined household. Walter had a 
sister about my age, and she was summoned to do the 
honours of her play-room to me.. She took me u 
stairs, and whilst showing me her dolls, she said, “ 
am glad you came to day, for you have saved me from 
a good scolding, my mother is so much out of humour,”’ 
And in truth, the poor lady, though exceedingly civil 
and hospitable, was in such a perpetual fume, that her 
bedanal a hearty, old-fashioned sort of man, a physi- 
cian of the by-gone days, kept constantly saying to 
her at dinner, “ Come, Betty, keep your temper; do, 
keep your temper.” 

e returned from Coventry in company with my 
mother’s cousin, Miss Ball, who afterwards married 
Dr. Andrews, Dean of Canterbury; and then once 
again I returned to the old routine of my healthful 
lite at Stanford, and to my former companions, Mr. 
Annesley and Marten, my sister being still too young 
to be with us. From that period nearly two years 

assed without many reminiscences, except that my 
ather, through the interest of Lord Hertford, was 
appointed in 1784, one of the lo we in Ordinary 
to his Majesty George the Third. On account of 
this appointment he was required every November to 
be in waiting at St. James’s, when a table was kept for 
the chaplain. Here he had the privilege of inviting 
any friend he wished. This situation afforded him 
the opportunity of displaying to advantage that talent 
of pulpit eloquence which he possessed by nature, and 
which had been so successfully cultivated. During 
the period of his being in waiting, he had to attend the 
levees, and was present at the christening of the 
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‘Princess Amelia. He had alwa many anecdotes of 


the royal and noble to tell us when he returned from 
London. He brought something of that polish he 
had acquired in the Sielnn circles into the heart of his 
own. famil There was. nothing which he opposed 
more decidedly in his chiltren than want of courtesy, 
not of mere common civility, but of any deficiency of 
cheerfulness and kindness of address, even to the 
lowest persons. 

1 remember but once his being very angry with me; 
we were walking, and an old man was before us, bend- 
ing under the weight of a bundle of sticks; there was 
a gate to be opened, my father admonished me to 
run and open it for the old man; I was either wilful 
or slow; 1 did not open the gate, ahd my father bade 
me turn back and go to bed. 1 never forgot that 
lesson. 

My father died when I was so young, that I am not 
able exactly to define his ideas of religion. 1 imagine 
that his religion was more of the heart than the head— 
more a religion of feeling than of calculation; yet 
being a religion of enlarged love and charity, and con- 
fidence in Divine love as manifested in the Saviour; 
it assuredly was a religion of that description which 18 
the gift of God. But when I say it was more of the 
heart than the head, I do not think that his ideas of 
doctrine were over clearly defined ; neither he-nor my 
mother had any distinct ideas of human depravity; 
hence, neither of them, until the very last, could see 
all that the Saviour has done in a true point of view. 
1 have reason, however, to believe that they both were 
enlightened on these subjects before their death. 

I think it was the summer I was eight years old 
when Madame de Pelivé arrived at Stanford. She 
then owned to be forty years of age, and as her 
futher had been dead forty years, it was impossible 
fur her to plead that she was younger. She arrived im 
a post-chaise with a maid, a lap-dog, a canary bird, aa 
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organ, and boxes heaped upon boxes till it was impos- 
sible to see the persons within. I was, of course, at 
the door to watch her alight. She was a large woman, 
elaborately dressed, highly rouged, carrying an um- 
brella, the first I had seen. She was pH remem- 
ber, and had most brilliant eyes. The style of dress 
at that period was perhaps the most preposterous and 
troublesome than any which has prevailed within the | 
memory of those now living. This style had been in- 
troduced by the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, and 
Madame de Pelivé had come straight from the very 
fountain head of these absurdities. The hair was 
worn crisped or violently frizzed about the face in the 
shape of a horse shoe; long, stiff curls hung on the 
neo and the whole was well pomatumed and pow- 
dered with different powders. high 
cushion was fastened at the'top of the hair, and over 
that, either a cap adorned with artificial flowers and 
feathers to such a height as sometimes rendered it 
somewhat difficult to preserve its equilibrium, or 4 
balloon hat, a fabric of wire and tiffing of immense 
circumference. The hat would require to be fixed on 
the head with large pins, and standing, trencher-wise, 
quite flat and in its full The 
crown was low, and, like the cap, richly set off with 
feathers and flowers. The lower part of the dress 
consisted of a full petticoat, Sesually flounced short 
sleeves, and a very long train; but, instead of a hoop, 
there was a vast pad at the bottom of the waist be- 
hind, and a frame of wire in front to throw out the 
neckerchief, so as much as possible to resemble the 
craw of a pigeon. 

Such were the leading articles of this style of dress, 
and so arranged was the figure which stepped forth 
from the chaise at the door of the lovely parsonage 
of Stanford. My father was ready to hand her 
out, my mother to welcome her; and what would 
have alarmed other persons in her appearance, was 
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set down by them only as the result of a long resi- 
dence in Paris, where it was well known that people 
did overdress, and were almost compelled to wear 
rouge. The bandboxes were all conveyed into our 
best bedroom, whilst Madame had her place allotted 
to her in our drawing-room, where she sat like a 
queen, and really, by the multitude of anecdotes she 
had to tell, rendering herself very agreeable. 


me YOU FORGOTTEN ? 


Have you forgotten, Willy, this cottage home of ours, 

So wreathed about with woodbine and the graceful jasmine 
flowers ? 

The broad fields where we rambled when the summer days were 
bright, 

Till the glowworms and the beaming stars came out to deck the 
night ? : 

Still round the house the jasmine sprays go climbing to the 
eaves, 

And summer in the hedgerows still her fairest garlands weaves, 

And the stars and glowworms come at eve to glisten through 
the dew, 

But there’s something dearer missing there, oh brother! where 
are you? 


Have you forgotten, Willy, the Sabbaths when we went 

Beneath the scented lime boughs that o’er the church path 
bent ? 

The ivied church, the chiming bells, whose music called us there, 

The deep oak pew, where, side by side, we breathed the self same 
prayer ? 

I kneel alone, my brother, where once with you I knelt, 

Nor can I pray as then I prayed, or feel as then I felt ; 

And I shudder when the psalm is raised, because I know too 
well 

How seldom now your voice is heard, where Sabbath praises swell. 
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Have you indeed forgotten that love so true and kind, 

That round you when you left us with such clinging hold en- 
twined ? 

Have you forgot your father’s prayer, your sister's fond caress, 
Your mother’s quiet tears that spoke her gentle heart’s distress ? 
Under the yew tree’s shadow your mother’s laid to sleep, 

She never spoke to blame you, yet sometimes would she weep ; 
And when her soul was leaving us, and death came close and near, 
She murmured low, like one who dreams, “Why is not Willy here?” 


Beside the western casement your father sits at night, 

And on his ancient Bible falls the dying golden light ; 

The tree you used to bind and train, hides half the sunset now, 

But a deeper shadow chills his heart and darkens on his brow ; 

And you may close his Bible up, and turn it as -you will,» 

But ever at the self same page the leaves fall open still, 

Where tears have dimmed the lines that tell how, bowed with 
want and pain, 

The young man in his misery sought his Father's house again, 


I hear of you, my brother, as of one beloved, caressed, 

To whom the world as yet has shewn her fairest things and best ; 
Must all life's brightness fade as dies the sparkle from the foam, 
That, in the gloom of sorrow, you may yet remember homie ? 

Ah Willy! Willy! one kind heart no coming grief may stir, 
Your gentle mother’s in her grave, and what shall trouble her ? 
And who may tell how soon your sire shall low beside her lie, 
All cold, and mute, and heeding not your late repentant cry! 


Come back! come home! we cannot change the bitter past I know, 
But we can love you dearly as we loved you long ago. 

You would not linger could you list as I too oft have done, 

And hear your lonely father ery, “ Alas! my son! my son!” 
Oh come again! ‘tis not too late to give his pain relief, 

To lighten half his heavy care, and soothe his wasting grief, ' 
And your mother shall be glad with us, for the angels joy in | 


heaven, 


When a sinner, from his erring path, comes home to be forgiven ! 
H. F. 
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Ir was, probably, a very poor abode in which Naomi 
and Ruth found shelter. Their circumstances mast 
have been destitute, judging from Ruth's going to 
giean in the barley-fields. From Lev. xix. 9, we Jearn 


" that gleaning was a right, mercifully granted to the 


poor and to the stranger. 
_ In the country of Moab we may reasonably believe 
Ruth had had no occasion to avail hersolf of this 
right of ‘poverty. Her conversion to the true faith 
was a worldly injury, yet she repined not at the 
change of circumstances. She cheerfully offered to 
support herself and her aged relative by 
the humblest manner fora scanty subsistence. She 
thus showéd herself thoroughly sincere in her rel 
gious profession. 
To a great extent the same test still remains. Die 
cipleship to Jesus requires. many sacrifices. Self, the 
world, sinful practices, frequently riches themselves, 
must be totally forsaken. Where this is not done, 
the heart is not really given to Christ. 
Sometimes this +s not left to the d‘sciple’s option. 
Providence permits others to apply the test, as in the 
case of the Jew, disowned by his nearest relatives, and 
the Irish convert. coolly left. to starve by his. bigotted 
neighbours. Such a state of things, although painful 
to contemplate, is not without its use. It tries..the 
sincerity of the new professor.. Where poverty 
suffering await his recantation of a false religion, ® 
bribe is out of the question. Whatever be his me 
tives they cannot. be. mereenary. | 
But shall these proselytes be left to starve, because 
it affords so certain a test of their sincerity ? Common 
sense teaches a negative. There will always be enough 
of suffering to furnish a touchstone for the new con- 
vert's zeal. Do notJlet.him perish with hunger, through 
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fear lest he turn out a hypocrite. This would equal 
in folly the famous. doctrine, that the witeh «must 
drown to prove herself innocent of sorcery! | 

If name, ‘ were an index of her 
outward r bumility in going as a 
gleaner tot e harvest field otoes still more ie 
spicuous. She might have rendered berself and Naomi 
miserable by shedding useless tears of mortified vanity, 
and by indulging vain regrets at ber poor and fallen 
condition. How many done so! How.many. 
are discontented because their position in life is not 
in their view, such as is. worthy of them. They fee 
assured that they were born to better things. . Pheir 
beauty, their talents, or their manners, deserve 
higher rank, or a happier lot.. They thinkab is a 
mistake of Providence to let them remain where they 
are; so they make new sorrows for themselves, and | 
render it impossible for peace to dwell in their hearts, 
Oh that they would learn from the cheerfulness of 
the pretty gleaner of Bethlehem, in whatever state 
they are, therewith to be content. ; 

But before she departs on her humble. enterprise, 
Ruth requests her mother-in-law’s permission. 
though not her own child, and, moreover, although of 
adult years, she defers, wrth all a daughter's love, to 
Neaomi's wishes. Age. does make .some) difference 
between parents and children. A son or a daughter, 
when grown up, is released from the strichlaw of 
parental autherity. . A: child, may not question. the 
propriety of a parent's command; & man sometimes 
mist. 
— Yet affection still furnishes a law, even if authority 
dies. A wish, to a loving heart, is always stronger 
than a command; and, down. to hoary) hairs, the ime 
fluence of filial love will show itself as a sweet and 
tender power. Look at Roger Sherman: he is natu- 
rilly a man of strong penenn but they are under 
strong control. It is the hour for morning. prayer; 
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The “old family Bible” has been placed on the table. 
Several college tutors are present, besides the grown- 
up members of his family. In a corner of the room 
sits his aged mother, bowing beneath the weight of 
many years. Mr. Sherman’s youngest child—the 
child of his old age—is seated near him, and presently 
makes a little disturbance. Mr. Sherman pauses in 
his reading, and mildly desires it to be still; again 
he goes on with the sacred Book, but the restless 
little one makes some fresh interruption, and receives 
a second reproof, and this time a gentle tap on its 
head. The aged grandmother sees it, and with some 
effort rises from her seat at the other end of the room, 
totters across the floor, and reaches the chair of Mr. 
Sherman. In a moment, most unexpected to him, she 
gives him a blow on the ear with all the power she 
can summon. “There,” she says, “you strike your 
child, and I will strike mine! ”’ 

For a moment, the biographer relates, the blood 
was seen rushing to the face of Roger Sherman— 
remember, he was a man of excitable temper—but it 
was only fora moment. Then, all was calm and mild 
as usual. He paused, raised his spectacles, cast his 
eye on his mother, then let it fall on the Holy Book. 
Not a word escaped him; but again he calmly pursued 
the devotional exercise, and soon afterwards sought in 
ss an ability to set a worthy example before his 

ousehold. 

Ruth was animated by an honest desire to make & 
living for herself, by her own exertions. She could 
not beg—to glean she was not ashamed. 

Had she been a timid, dependent, irresolute, and 
indolent person, she would have said to Naomi, “You 
have rich relatives, let us find them out, and ask them 
to aid us; they must consider it a sacred duty to 
succour the widow. Some wealthy kinsman surely 
could be found out, of whose abundance our poverty . 


might be changed to plenty.’”’ This would have been 
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very natural to any one of a different character, but 
Ruth had no wish to be a burden upon others. 

There is something striking in the juxta-position of 
the first and second verse of the second chapter ot 
this history. We are told-that “ Naomi had a kins- 
man of her husband’s, a mighty man of wealth, of the 
family of Elimelech, and his name was Boaz.” 
Then—instead of an account how Naomi put on her 
best apparel, and went very hwinbly, with her daughter- 
in-law to her rich cousin’s door, narrating her sorrows, 
and appealing to his kindness—we are startled by the 
irrevelant statement, that “ Ruth, the Moabitess, said 
unto Naomi, Let me now go unto the field and glean.”’ 

Irrevelant, shall it be called? To the thoughtful 
mind there is a world of meaning in the position of 
these sentences; and we doubt not it was the purpose 
of the historian to force the moral heroism of Ruth’s 
industry upon our notice, by placing it in contrast 
with the fact of her relationship to the rich, which 
induced him thus to collocate these parts of the bio- 
graphy. 

There are many hangers-on, waiting for the crumbs 
which fall from the rich man’s table, without having 
the excuse of Lazarus’ impotency. There are many 
who flounder miserably in the ruts and mire of tem- 
poral adversity, wondering why Providence does not 
send some Hercules to their help. 

There are many such persons, in another sense of 
the words. Many who are too willing to lean upon 
others spiritually, who do not search the Seriptures, 
Berean-like ; but indolently content themselves with 
the charitable gifts of more richly endowed minds. 
How many in every congregation believe just as the 

reacher believes, and believes because he does! If 
ie says, Sich things are true, they also suppose they 
are true. They may call this, respect for his judg- 
nor wrd. very often it is disinclination to think for them- 
selves, 
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Such minds can never grow strong. Waiting upott 
the Lord will always increase strength; but waiting 
upon the minister will frequently diminish it. Nor 
can such minds ever attain true nobility. The Thes- 
salonian spirit will always be timid, cringing, easily 
led. 

This is just the spirit Rome loves to cherish, and 
for this reason is it that she teaeghes the need, and 
enjoins the duty, of submissive, unquestioning reliance 
upon the priest. <A consistent papist never can re- 
semble Ruth, never can go into the fields of Scrip- 


ture, gleaning richly for himself. He must always 


humbly and idly at the door of Lord Plenary 
Indulgence, gradually losing all desire for active spi- 
rituality, and becoming easily satistied with what the 
rich man chooses to dole out to him for the suste- 
nance of his soul! 

Ruth sets out to glean. Are there no gleanings 
for you, reader? No gleanings in the field of humble 
family or social duty? You may not have it in your 
power to-do great things; but the little things, if 
done in the name of a disciple, shall not lose their 
reward. That reward may be a large one; the gift of 
a cup of water may receive a gracious commendation 
in the presence of the angels. 

There was a beautiful meekness in the poverty of 
this gleaner from Moab. The poor had a right to 
glean; but Ruth did not stand upon her right. She 
spoke of “gleaning ears of corn after Him in whose 
sight 1 shall find grace.’ Very often poverty makes 
the heart rude and the tongue clamorous; very often 
the benevolent visitor has to mourn over the ingrati- 
tude of those she succours, and almost draws her 
purse-strings tighter as she hears the indolent, un- 
thrifty, and audacious applicant, claim, without any 
meekness, the kind offices of her philanthropy. 

[ suppose the poor find it answers, to put on & 
“bold beggar” air, and make a great noise about 
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their distressed cireumstanees. People believe they 
must be dreadfully off, when they make such a dis- 
turbance about it. 

But, 1 believe, the case is too frequently the con- 
trary. The deepest poverty is generally the shyest. 
The poor widow that shrinks in her garret from para- 
ding her indigence before curious public eyes, is really 
a better object of charity, than that dirty, untidy, and 
unmanaging mother, with her half-n@ked family of 
seven sprawling children! But the latter makes a 
noisy appeal to your liberality, and her miserable 
children back igj@iad you forget to inquire how far a 
dependance uj charity may have to do with this 
family’s need, or how far strong drink has occasioned 
it: and are glad to bestow a trifle, if it be only to 
get away from the sights and smells of this saelales 
scene. You never thought of mounting to the attic, 
and of sifting the case of the lone, quiet widow, who 
so in her poverty, that you think she 
cannot be 8 very badly off. She has no complaints 
to make. She has no tears conveniently ready. Yet 
some angel may smile with pleasure if he should now 
see your love manifest itself, as, a few minutes ago, he 
may almost have wept to mark how you were giving a 
premium to vice, when you fancicd you were only 
dealing your bread to the hungry. 

‘ Hler bap” was to enter a field belonging to Boaz. 
She had no particular reason for entering it; or if she 
had—suppositig that there were something imviting 
In its look, or in its reapers and gleaners—her reason 
did not touch upon the consequences of her act. So 
far as she was concerned, it was a mere accident which 
brought her under the notice of Boaz. “ Her hap” 
did it, not her design. 

Blessed are they whose “hap” is that Father's 
love and wisdom, which, unseen by them, makes all 
things work together for their good. It may seem an 
accident to them—the middle links of the great chain 
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of Providence are often concealed in the sea of mys- 
tery, and so the chain appears disconnected—but such 
accidents always obey a law. 

The law is sometimes made visible to us, as it was 
in the case of Ruth She subsequently learned that 
“her hap”? was only the working out of a plan of 
Providence, though it had led her, the blind, by a way 
that she knew not. And we have occasionally been 
permitted to penetrate the counsels of Providence— 
God having for a moment graciously laid them open 
to our view—and to mark how every seemingly for- 
tuitous and insignificant event has its allotted place, 
and its allotted work, in that great scheme, which 
equally comprehends an empire’s and a sparrow’s fall. 
We are permitted to understand a little of ‘the past, 
that we may trust much for the future. 

But we have no right to trust, and no ground for 
expecting that our “hap” shall prove a loving inter: 
position of Providence, unless we are at work. Boaz 
might certainly have dropped in, by a fortunate acct 
dent, at Naomi’s cottage, some fine morning, have 
been wonderfully struck with the beauty of Ruth, 
as she sat in pensive idleness, playing with mourn- 
ful reminiscences, and have volunteered a romantic 
scheme of wealth and happiness. Now the story 18 
really as romantic, but it is more healthful in its 
teaching. The “godsend” of wealth, happiness, or 
renown, does not fall into the lap of the indolent. It 
is the diligent soul—this applies to spirituals as well 
as to temporals—which shall be made rich. 


w, M. W. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Emm. FLIRTATIONS,* by Catherine Sinclair, in 
cheap form, for railway reading. It will form a very agreeable 
addition for those who “run and read,” 

Ed. No doubt it will. 

Mrs. M. But do you quite agree with the authoress? I have 
just stumbled on this passage in her preface :—“ Novel reading, 
formerly considered the lowest resource of intellectual vacuity, 
has been lately promoted to a new place in the literary world, 
since men of the brightest genius as well as of the highest 
attainments in learning and philosophy, allow their pens occa- 
sionally to wander in the attractive regions of fiction; there- 
fore works of imagination, no longer merely a clandestine amuse- 
ment to frivolous minds, are now avowedly read and enjoyed, 
to beguile an idle hour, or to cheer a gloomy one, by men of 
science, of wisdom, and of piety.” Do you think, my dear sir, 
that novels, as a class, have improved so much ? 

Ed. They ceftainly have improved when compared with 
“The Cottage on the Heath,” “The Romance of the Forest,” 
or other miserable wastings of paper and print, which Walter 
Scott did so much to banish. But I am astonished to find how 
poor, intellectually speaking, are’ the novels which reviewers 
chronicle in a sort.of despair, With a very few exceptions, 
they are nothing but trash, and I wonder how the sated appetite 
of the most inveterate library-hunter can still venture upon “the 
last new novel.” Putting out of question the melo-dramatic 
stories of “love and horror,” and caricature fictions which have 
little wit or wisdom, the remainder are such milk-and-water 
compositions that 1 almost admire the perseverance which can 
begin at volume ong, and patiently jog along to the end of 
volume three. I see very little evidence that men of the bright- 
est genius are doing much to elevate the character of these 
works, 

Mrs. M. Miss Sinclair claims some peculiarity for her 
fictions :—" Avoiding all caricature, all improbability, and all 
personality, she has introduced a few individuals acting and 
thinking in the ordinary routine of every day life, while her 
highest ambition is to represent, in natural colours, the conduct 
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and feclings of men elevated and ennobled by the influence of 
Christianity.” 

Emm. She is quite correct in saying, that many authors 
describing society, “instead of sketching the good humoured 
chit-chat and lively persiflage with which the business aud 
amusements of fashionable life are carried on, tov fre: quently fill 
up their dimlogues with set speeches, moral essays, und long 
quotations, such as never are extemporised im any drawing: 
room.’ 

Aug. But what is this book about ? 

Emm, ~The title sufliciently indicates the nature of its con 
tents.. It is a story of everyday people —with one exception, 
a terrible individu: al. who evide ntly possesses skeleton keys, and 
who | is too melo- dramatic, iis | think, Mr. Kaditor, You © ill it— 
narrated in Miss Sinclair's well-known and popular manner, and 
full of the bon-mots and repartees which she loves to scatier 
over her pages. In one ve: y important point, she is distin 
guished from almost all other novel writers, the toroughly 
religious spirit which pervades her stories. She has not chosen 
an unsuitable name for this narrative when she styles it © An 
enlarged religious tract in high life.” 

Aug. As violent contrasts are said to be in vogue, you had 
better now turn, Emmeline,to Moprrn Hovsenoip Cookkny.* 

Mrs. M. I am afraid Emmeline is not well qualiicd to 
express au opinion of these recel) its, 

Ed. We must look:to you, then, for ac ritique. 

Mrs. M. 1 Yhave examined them somewhat carefully, and am 
able to recolnme nd them, They are plain, 
struc lions, by means of which a young houseke por tay 
eCONOMIC ally for the ordinary wanta of the table, as well | 
prepare food for invalids aud children. Many of the receipts 
are new, 

Emm. You might have included in your notice, mamma, 
Mra. Hall's Hovsenonp Boox.* 

Mrs. M. It is a companion volume, containing directions 
for promoting domestic he alth, comfort, and improvement. “Tt 
would form an excellent hou: ehold guide for those who are, 
about to emigri ale, as it contains mstructions on almost every 
subject which relates to a family. Home and its Employments 

—Health and Beaut y— Home Pursuits and Domestic Aris— 
Economy — Mistrves, Mother, Nurse, and Maii— 
Agriculture—Miscellancous—are the heads under which it 
arranged, 
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Emm. It seems an American reprint. 

Mrs. M. 1 should think it is. Many of the instructions 
apply more to America than to this country ; perhaps I should 
say, more to a “ Backwoods” settlement. It was this which 
led me to think it suitable to an emigrant family. 

Aug. Suppose we present these volumes to Caroline Crochet 
on her marriage. I don’t think she knows much of household 
management; and the honeymoon will last all the longer if the 
dinners are well cooked. 

KEimm. I wish husbands would not be so fond of good living. 
It seems very sensual. 

Aug. Quite aldermanish, you think. 

Mrs. M. It must be right, my dear, to avoid quarrelling over 
a burnt chop, ora leg of mutton done to rags; and a sensible 
mistress of a house will be thankful for such helps as these 
books, especially if she needs their counsel as much as poor 
Caroline Crochet seems to do, 

Aug. Now, Mr. Editor, here are Ovrtiryes or Troutn,* 
or, to give the full title, “A Series of Allegorical and Plain 
Reflections on Forty-nine Moral and Scriptural Subjects, chiefly 
for the Uneonverted and Weak Believers”’ Our readers will be 
interested in this book, because it is the production of a working 
nian. 

Kd. 1s he really one ? 

Aug. Yes; he is a porte’ ina city house, and cannot have 
had much time to spare for literary pursuits, for he has been 
eig it years composing this volume. 

Ka. llow has he been able to print it ? 

Aug. He obtained a good many subscribers, and the printers 
who print our Mayazine kinclly came to his aid 
tie shape of ty pre ana paper; aw) he has able to lay his 
book fore tiie Its price three and 

Kid, What is its literary character ? 

Aug. lt displays some originality of thought and consider: 
able industry, and shows how much may be done by carvfully 
gathering up the fragments of time. It is evident that Mr. 
Mendham does not spend his evenings in a publie- house, 

Ed. We should oe a very different race of working men 
if it were not for that terrible love of drink, which rages amongst 
them like a pestilence. 

Emm. Tur Convent AND THE Manse. 


Ed. A Roman Catholic story? | 
Emm. Which ends better than such stories usually do, The 
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scene is laid in America, and this communicates some freshness 
of style and plot. The author’s design has been “ to lif€'& voice 
of warning, and to show the contrast between the pure and 
peaceable religion ef Christ and that system which is its dan- 
gerous counterfeit; and especially to bespeak for the humble, 
deluded stranger, such kindly Christian treatment as may win 
him from darkness to light.” 

Mrs. M. Pray give a favourable notice of the Vio.er’s 
Ciosr,* by a young friend of mine, who is very anxious to be of 
use, especially to the young. 

Eid. Very laudable. What do you say of it, Emmeline?” 

Emm. Why, it is a simple, unpretending narrative, sketching 
the character, illness, and death of “ Annie Dale,” in a manner 
caleulated to show the reality and nature of the Gospel. The 
authoress is evidently in earnest; but I should like to be by her 
side for a moment. 

Ed. Why? 

Emm. In order that I might say, “Do not make your 
characters talk as people in real life do not talk. You bavea 
very good notion of writing, but your dialogues are impossible. 
Take my well-meant advice kindly, and notice how real person- 
ages discourse; note down the chief idioms of social conversa- 
tion; adapt your imaginary conversations to them, and then 
you will be an efficient writer.” 

Aug. Well done, Miss Critic. You had better send your 
advice in a letter, and then this authoress will not know how 
young you are; and, believing you are a venerable old lady, 
may be disposed to pay more attention to your instructions. 
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THE WORN-OUT TOMBSTONE. 


wf UR designer has taken an usual artist’s licence 


with the above engraving. When we saw the 
“worn-out tombstone ’”’ it was by no means in a country 
churchyard, nor did a rustic group stand by. The 
tombstone we saw was built into the wall of an old 
smoke-tinted church in the midst of murky Birming- 
ham. It looked so very old, and had erumbled away 
so much, that we vainly endeavoured to make out the 
epitaph. All we could decipher was— ! 


lle rests in pea... 
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THE WORN-OUT TOMBSTONE. 


We stood for a few minutes musing. There was 
nothing very uncommon in a half-effaced inscription ; 
but we were in the mood for reflection, and possibly 
our reflections may be of use to our readers. 

Ah! what becomes of the glory of man? Whose 
remains lie in dust below? Nobody knows. The 
very stone which was let into the church wall, as if 
to render the memorial more secure, refuses to tell. 
The place that knew him once, knows him no more 
for ever. tle has died. _His memorial perishes with 
him. And is this what men work for, suffer for, dic 
for? Just to gain a worn-out tombstone! 

Perhaps he was some great man of the neighbour- 
hood. People knew him as a magistrate, or respected 
him as a thriving iron-worker, or esteemed him as 4 
sociable neighbour. Perhaps he won a name in the 
parliament wars by firing bullets,/or won a fortune 
in the workshop by making buttons. Who can tell? - 

Ile may have been a gay man of the world, or 4 
meek and humble follower of the Lord, “ He rests 
in peace,’ seems to indicate his piety; but it may 
only represent the hope which affection sometimes 
entertains without any foundation. He may have 
yone down to his grave like a shock. of corn fully 
ripe; or have been snatched away in the vigour of life 
and health by some sudden disease. He may have 

yursued the even tenor of his way as a respectable 
but undemonstrative Christian; or have distinguished 
his profession by extraordinary efforts for the poor and 
needy, 

But we, standing by the old stone whose record 
time is busily eating away, know nothing of his history , 
and we care nothing about him. “...N. H..... vga 
may represent his name, but the battered, letters 
awaken no chord within our hearts. Many tears may 
have been shed over his grave, but we have no ears to 
shed. te has gone the way of all the earth, and it 18 
mere curiosity which stops us at his tomb. 
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Will you live for this, and this only, dear reader ? 
Shall men speak well of you through life, and shall 
sculptured marble echo their euloyies over your grave P 
Shall this be all you strive for? Is such renown 
worth all you would give for it? Look at this erumb- 
ling stone, and then ask if such a memorial can s: itisty 
your ambition. 

We can assure you that we went awiy with: very 
humbling views of earthly immortality. It se ermed 
to us a very poor thing ‘to be great and honoured 
during life, ‘and then to die and be forgotten. , We 
may make a ereat sensation during the brief space 
of man’s existence, and yet posterity know and care 
so little about us, as not even to keep our tombstone 
trom obliteration. 

Let us be wiser then. Let us rather wish to have 
our record on high, to get our names inscribed in the 


Lamb’s Book of Life. The memorial never perishes’ 


from those annals. The epitaph will be eternal. 
Never mind if after your decease no human voice ever 
breathe your name in tones of afléction or esteem, 
if only you ean humbly rejoice in believing that at 
some future day, when man’s proudest monument 
shall have crumbled into dust, your NAME shall be 
confessed in the presence of the Father and of the 
holy angels, 

“Well done, good and faithful servant ’’-——when 
Christ shall ml those words—will be worth more 
than all the wonderful panegyrics of St. Paul's, or 


Westminster Abbey. 
Ww: M. W. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


Chapter I. 


Tere is no darker page in the world’s history than that 
which records the awful events of St. Bartholomew's day, 1572, 
when thousands of brave and loyal men were massacred, relent- 
lessly massacred for upholding the truth, and claiming that 
liberty of conscience which is the first right of man. Strange 
it was that a monarch, sworn to be the father of his people, 
should have sanctioned the murder of his adopted children; 
stranger still that a woman, who had filled the parts of daughter, 
wife, and mother, should have aided in the formation of a 


design, the execution of which would cause the severance of 


these holy relationships; but, strangest of all, that he who 
professed to be Christ’s vicar upon earth, who bore spiritual 
sway as vicegerent of the Prince of Peace, should have blessed 
the deed. Charles IX., of France, Catherine di Medici, and 
Sixtus V.—their names are by-words of horror to posterity ; 
and neither the rank of the one, the talents of the other, nor 
the power of the third, can save them from the odium they 80 
well deserve. 

The plan for this extermination of the oppressed Huguenots 
had probably been devised before the peace of St. Germain-en- 
Laye; and, if such was the case, that treaty, concluded August 


8th, 1570, was but the commencement of a web of treachery, 


which snared to their destruction numbers of the too confiding 
Protestants. 

It is surprising that so few of the reformed party should have 
entertained any suspicion of the king’s faithlessness ; yet, wearied 
by the inglectual struggle which they had carried on for years— 
discouraged by the death of their most able leader, the Prince 
de Condé, who had. been taken at the battle of Zarnac, and shot 
soon after—and believing that if hostilities should be continued 
util the return of winter their cause would be utterly hopeless, 
it was but natural that they should willingly accept the oilers of 
their more successful enemies. Regard to their profession 4s 
followers of Him, who, “being reviled, reviled not again; when 
He suffered, threatened not;” and reluctance to entail new 
sufferings on their fellow countrymen, may have also partially 
actuated their conduct; for the Admiral Coligni, though con- 
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scious that having been accused of the assassination of the Duke 
of Guise, during the siege of Orleans, he was peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the reigning faction at court, when warned of the 
danger of placing himself in the power of his unforgiving foe, 
replied, “ Rather than renew the horrors of civil war, | would 
be dragged a corpse through the streets of Paris.” 

But whatever may*have been the views of the nobles either 
of the old or of the new faith, which led to this apparently 
amicable adjustment of their differences, the cessation of outward 
tokens of animosity was welcomed by the harassed and suffering 
people ; and the intelligence of a proposed union between the 
voyng Protestant leader, Henri of Navarre, and Marguerite, 
sister to the French monarch, was joyfully received by them as 
a pledge of good faith between the contracting princes. The 
death of Queen Jeanne of Navarre, occasioned, as some supposed, 
by poison, delayed the marriage for some time, but it was at 
length solemnized, August 14th, 1572, in the presence of a large 
concourse of the French and Navarrese noblesse. 

During the three ensuing days Paris was a scene of continual 
festivities, in which the Huguenots, unsuspicious of the danger 
which menaced them, mingled freely with their half-reconciled 
enemies, who were so soon to be their executioners, It was a 
time of mirth and gladness, and individual troubles were merged 
inthe general rejoicing; but though brothers, long estranged, 
greeted each other kindly, and strangers met as friends, yet 
the wounds which either party had inflicted on the other, were 
too deep to be healed by the gaicties of the passing hour, and 
rankled beneath the surface, ready to break forth anew. The 
fire of party hate had well nigh exhausted itself, but a spark 
still remained among the smouldering embers, and that spark 
was secretly fanned by the conspirators of St. Bartholomew. 

The Catholic chiefs, treacherous and resentful, were courteous 
to their new allies, because a want of due respect might have 
given their victims timely warning, and the lower orders, though 
they welcomed what they hoped might prove a lasting peace, 
did not entirely forgive those whom they were taught to helieve 
were heretics aud rebels. But as yet the thundercloud still 
lowered in the horizon, and the sky overhead wis bright with 
deceitful sunshine. The people feasted merrily, the bourgeoisie 
gave sumptuous entertainments, and the mansions of the nobles 
were thrown open, and hospitality exercised indiscriminately 
towards those of either faith. 

An exception, however, to the general excitement was to be 
found in the stately palace which for centuries had been the 
dwelling of the lordly house of Valancourt, of which the last 
male representative had lately passed to that world, where his 
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rank and power were valucless, The lofty halls echoed not to 
the noise of revelry, no sweet voices or ringing laughter re 
rounded through the long corridors, but a gloomy silence brooded 
in the deserted rooms, One apartinent, Only, appeared to be 
inhabiteds It was less extravagautly decorated than the rest, 
with tarnished gilding and faded tapestry, thouzh it exhibited 
some signs of past magnificence. The ceiling, divided into 
oblong compartments, by beams of carved oak, adorned with 
roughly executed paintings, each panel being appropriated to 
the delineation of a single figure}presenting a strange mingling 
of the characteristics of Heathen deities with those of Romish 
gaints, 

Various heraldic devices were emblazoned on the lead-bound 
panes of the high and narrow windows, and were repeated on 
the embroidered cushions of a fauteuil, which, with a table, on 
which stoodan empty casket finely chased in steel, a bullet, and 
few tabourets of cvimeon velvet, wae the only furniture of the 
The flredoge were of brass, elaborately wroughts the 
Wore of silver, thie whieh covered 
tlie walle were probally specitneta Of the iilustty of 
fait dame or demoiselle of that ancient family. Yet, notwith 
standing these relies of foxmer state, there was an air of deso- 
lation within the chamber, increased by the deepening shades of 
night, and the absence of any sound but the mournful sighing 
of the summer wind among the trees, in the neglected garden, 
and the hollow murmurs of the Seine, which tlowed past its 
walls, 

In the recess of a half opened window, on a low footstool, 
was seated a female, still young, though the age of girlhood was 
past, and beautiful, although her features were not cast in the 
classic Grecian mould, Her dress, plainer than the fashion of 
the time permitted in those of high rank, was of black damask, 
fastened high up round the slender throat, with sleeves falling 
loosely from the shoulder, but tightened above the elbow, and 


‘reaching even to the wilst ; lined with amber-coloured satin, 


which was shown through the slashings of the upper part; and 
a white silken searf, coutrasting strongly with the sombre hue 
of her robe, completed her attire. The rich waves of sunny 
hair taken back from her clear pale brow, the deep violet of her 
tearful eves, shaded by long brown lashes, and the fair cheek, 
pearl-hke in its almost colourless transparency, resembled little 
the darker beauty of the foreigners from the south, who thronged 


‘the court of the Italian Catherine, and her unkingly son. 


With the dim shades of evening gathering round her, sat the 
lonely watcher (for by her attitude of hushed attention, and the 
eagerness with which she listened to the faintest sound, which 
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expectation might construe as a coming foot-fall, she seemed to 


be anticipating the arrival of some anxiously awaited one) an . 


open book lay upon her knee—it was a copy of the Gospels, 
printed in the provincial dialect of the Vaudois—and her clasped 
hands rested on its well-worn pages, She had been studying its 
sacred truths, before the twilight faded; but now, when star 
after star glimmered in the purple of the cloudless sky, and the 
silver beams of the rising moon touched with a cold and tranquil 
light the objects lately blushing im the sun's last rays, she 
leaned her head against the iron stanchions of the window, and 
mused upon the strange events which, alter more than twenty 
years of absence and indifference, had brought her again to the 
dwelling of her ancestors, 

Her father, the late Marquis de Valancourt, a favoured coun 
scllor of his sovereign, outwardly, a firm adherent to the 
church, had wedded a noble Mnglish lady, who had 
| (hye doctrines of (he Reformation und, {hint 
noteven tis influence could save her from the severities witli 
which euch a defeetion from the established religion would be 
visited, neeeded, not unwillingly, to her vatnest wish, that the 
Chiteau de Valancourt, an ancient exatle on the borders of 
Navarre, should be her residence; and, when, during the illness 
Wluch preceded her death, in the third year atter their marriage, 
she implored hun to consign their only child to the care of the 
Princess Jeanne, whose similarity of religious faith, and unfail- 
ing friendship for the dying mother, rendered her a fitting 
suardian to the little Huéline, he yielded the point with the 
indifference of one, who, suffering acutely from the prospect of 
some overwhelming misfortune, is careless about less important 

Without any near relatives, towards whom his carly atlections 
might have been drawn forth, De Valancourt loved lis wife with 


* singleness of devotion which admitted no otler object of. 


regard, and, when the removal of that idol Wout “a the gentler 
feelings of his nature, instead of transferring #0) ce portion, at 
least, of tenderness to her helpless infant, and cnauvcavouring to 
find consolation for his irreparable loss in her simple ways and 
sweet endearments, be stifled his emotion, and gaye himsell up 
to his ruling passion, ambition ; and shunning auke the plea: 
sures of the court, the tranquillising effect of solitude, he tried 
to forget his individual existence, in order to become the leading 
spirit of the cabinet ; and he succeeded, 

Cautiously . steering his course between opposing factions, 
offending none, and conciliating all, he retained a precarious 
position as the confidential! adviser of two SUCCESSIVE kings, until 
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the hour of his departure from the busy scene of his struggles 
and his triumph. The daughter, whose filial claims he had dis- 
regarded, grew up with little attachment to her surviving parent, 
and with the approbation of her royal friend and mistress, had, 
shortly after his decease, given her hand to the Comte de St. 


Jules, an heroic champion of the Huguenot cause. 


Failing a male heir, the lands of Valancourt had reverted to 
the crown, but, as a special mark of favor to the esteemed com- 
ns of his new ally and brother-in-law, the king of France 

ad bestowed them on the daughter of his counsellor and her 
husband, and now she was returned to the palace of her ances 
tors, the home which she had not entered since her mother’s 
death. 

Her reverie had lasted long, and her thoughts began to be 
confused, until, at length, soft slumber closed her weary eye- 
lids, and perchance brighter visions visited her sleep than those 
which occupied her waking hours. From her dreams, however, 
she was recalled by the sound of a familiar step, and of a rich 
deep voice, which fell like music on her ear. 

‘*Thou art a late watcher, lady mine,” it said, and she sprang 
up gladly to greet the tall and manly form that stood before her, 
scarcely discernible, however, in the faint moonlight. _ 

“And you are late from the council to night, Victor,” she 
exclaimed, “ What news bring you from the —s oh 

“ Heavy news for me, my gentle wife: an hour after midnight 
Iam to set out for Poitou, bearing orders from King Charles 
for the release of our Protestant brethren in Niort.” 

“To-morrow, Victor, .is the holy Sabbath,” observed the 
countess, 

“ Yet so it must be, Hudéline; one day’s delay, and the execu 
tioner will, have done his office on the sufferers, Our Master 
healed the sick on his own day, thereby giving us an example 
which we do well to follow.” 

“You are ever right, my husband; I knew not how urgent 
was the case. But I shall little love to be alone in the great 
city, may I not go with thee?” 

iy grieve to te thee nay, even in this,” replied St. Jules, 
“but the journey would but weary thee.” 

“And in thy care for me, thou wouldst retard thine own 
progress. Time is too precious to be wasted when life may 
the forfeit.” 

An aged servitor bearing two ponderous candelabras entered 
the room, and, aided by a younger domestic, who followed with 
a cold pasty and a flask of wine, began to make preparations for 
the count’s supper. 

Huéline, after replacing her precious volume in its casket, 
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drew near the table, and waited somewhat impatiently until the 
departure of the attendants should allow her to resume the 
conversation. As the light of the candles, which the servant 
had placed upon the oard, fell on her husband’s noble features, 
she noticed, with concern, that his countenance wore an expres- 
sion of deep and troubled thought, very dilferent from its usual 
air of almost haughty calmness. 

When the meal was concluded, St. Jules rose, and paced the 
room with hasty steps, and his wife followed his movements 
with an anxious gaze; but neither spoke, until the tolling of a 
bell in one of the towers of the palace, announced the hour of 
midnight, when Huéline besought her lord to take one hour’s 
repose before he commenced his journey. His hasty refusal 
was so unlike the gentle tone in which he was accustomed to 
address her, that in a trembling voice she asked if any evil 
tidings had reached him, 

“Nay,” he said, endeavouring to resume his wonted manner, 
and to smile away her apprehensions, “ Nay, but De Rosni met 
me as I was returning from the palace, and you know that he 1s 
ever a bird of evil omen.” 

“Was it not he who predicted that if our leader's marriage 
with the princess Marguerite should take place in Paris, the 
bridal favors would be crimson?” inquired the countess. 

“Such was his prophecy; and this night, when | rallied him 
on his mistake, he reiterated his dismal auguries, and insisted 
that the attempted assassination of the admiral is but the 
beginning of another persecution.” 

* And has he infected the valiant Comte de St. Jules with his 
treasonous apprehensions ?” said Huéline, smiling faintly. 

“Scarcely,” returned her husband, “shrewd and calculating 
as De Rosni may be, J trust that he has not divined the future 
aright. My errand, at least, speaks not for the truth of his 


forebodings.”’ 
“May it rather be the earnest of better things and better 


times. But, tell me, how was the Romish king prevailed on to 
pardon the poor Huguenots ? ” 

“ Our brave Bearnois is in the ascendant now,” replied Victor, 
using the name frequently applied by his immediate followers, 
to Henri of Navarre, who had borne the title of Prince de 
Bearn, before his aceession to the throne of his grandfather. 
Charles yielded with apparent willingness to the entreaties of 
his new relative. But much, | fear, that there is some hidden 
purpose in the queen's professions of readiness to please our 
marty, and the king’s outward cordiality towards our chiefs. 
I'he Medici were ever crafty, and Catherine is a very Michiavelli, 
and her son is indeed her child in guile, though not in wit.” 
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“Lhe Baron de Rosni has made a convert of you, Victor,” 
rejomed Hucline, playfully; “1 must not listen to your 
or doubt and fear will make your absence doubly painful. This 
gloomy chamber influences your feclings, let us go out into the 
cool night air. The breeze is not so sweet and life-giving 
here as at our southern home,” she continued, as they passed 
through the open window on the terrace. 

“ You would fain return thither ?” asked Victor, tenderly. 

Huéline paused, and her eyes filled with tears. One short 
month ago she had entered Paris in health and joy, a proud and 
happy mother; and now her cheek was pale, and her eye was 
dim, for she had watched the last struggles of her only child, 
her first-born, as he lay upon her breast, in pain, in death—still, 
clinging to her, whose very life was bound up in him; and it 
seemed to her as though it would be almost like parting with 
him ayain, to quit the place where his little corpse reposed. 

St. Jules understood the cause of her hesitation, and said 
gently, “It was our Father’s will that our Hubert should be 
so early taken; we shall go to him, though he may not, return 
to us.” 

“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the naine of the Lord,” she said; but though the words of 
resignation were on her lips, she wept. Iler gricf was yet new, 
and while she bent unmurmuringly beneath the stroke, her heart 
was sad. 

They walked along the terrace several times in silence, until 
the countess rousing herself from her abstraction, asked her 
husband when he expected to return. 

* | know not, for my orders name no special time,” he replied, 
and a stifled sigh met his ear, and the hand that rested in his 
trembled, as Hucline said timidly, “ Chide me not, Victor, but 
a gloomy presentiment has seized me; you cannot tell when you 
may again be here; perchance’—and her voice faltered—"“ per 
chance we never more may meet on earth.” 

The count, surprised at her emotion, attempted to allay her 
fears; and, gathering a rose from a tree, which hung in wild 
luxuriance across their path, he gave it to her with a simile, 
saying, “I trust this flower shall searce have faded before th) 
knight is in his lady's bower again.” 

“IT will guard it well,” she replied, placing it in her bosom; 
but mach iy heart misgives me, though I know not whiy. 

“It ill beeomes the lady Huéline,” St. Jules said lightly, “te 
indulge in fears which her reason says are vain, Old Michaud 
will watch my treasure until I return to claim her, and then, if 


} 
so you will, we will try if the balmy air of bright Navarre will 
bring the truant roses to that cheek again.” 
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And so he tried to soothe her, and led her insensibly to talk 
of the past, chequered as it had been with joy and sorrow, and 
of the future glowing with hope of happiness and peace, until 
she almost wondered at her groundless apprehensions. 

As they traversed the fine old terrace with its balustrades of 
stone, green W ith age and Overy rown with IVY and other creeping 
plants, while grass and weeds straggled up between the crevices 
of its weather-stained martle pavement, they paused from time 
to time to listen to the sounds whieh reached thern from the 
wity. Indistinet at first, like the murmurs-of the distant ocean, 
they gradually became louder, and tumultuous noises mingled 
with songs and laughter, broke the holy stillness of the summer 
night. “It is but the brawling of some revellers,” said St, 
Jules, tn reply to Huéline’s inquiry as to what it might be; 
| would that these festivities were ove®, for much, | fear, that 
in some hour of idly revelry, When reason is drowned in the 
winecup, some thoughtless word or hasty blow may be lke the 
spark among the flax, and who can tell when once a quarrel is 
begun where it may cease? We Huguenots must sutler, whose 
so-ever be the fault, and should Catholhie blood be spill di yt will 
serve the wily Guise and) the weak and bigot king as a pretext 
to evade the fulfilment of their late agreement.” 

* When will there be peace in this unhappy realm ?” sighed 
the COUNTESS, 

“When the oppressors learn moderation and the oppressed 
patience, or when France is governed by a Protestant monarch.” 

“That may yet be boped for,” said Hucline, “though the 
prospect be distant ; Iienr: of Navarre may some day become 
king.” 

Never, as a Protestant,” exclaimed St. Jules. Should 
those who stand before him in the succession be removed, the 
throne would not be his, if he remain unchanged—he must 
either renounce his ambitious hopes, or purchase the crown at 
the price of his conseience. 

“If that time should ever come, it will be one of sore trial. 
God grant that he mav have strength given him to resist the 
lemptation, and to choase rather to suller allliction with the 
children of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
and yet it is not affliction, for in his kingdom of Navarre, he is 
as much‘an independent sovereign as though Paris were the 
capital of his dominions.” . 

As Huéline was speaking, the deep-toned bell of St. Germain- 
l'Auxerrois told the waiting zealots that the hour of revenge 
was at hand, when they might crush their victims with a single 
blow. From the tower of every chureh within the city @ respon: 
“1Ve toll clanged forth, anc betore the knell of death had ceased, 
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tohis cloak, murmuring; Do. not leave me, 
there five in the town, or riot, or are De 
‘Words already come to pass?” 
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master, paused to recover breath in qrdec.to explain his errand. 
“Haste, fetch o cordial, while I carry hak to her chamber,” 

#Oh, my lord, my dear lord,” returned Michaad, mos 
go back, The gate upon the river bank: is whbarred, the path 
ides the stream is little known ithe confusion it will not 

remembered, and go you may escape.” | | 

Escape, Michaud, say you ?. and. wherefore?” 

“Yes, my lord count, escape while there is yot time. Leave 
our dear ledy with us, and we will care for hor; out go you ay 
lord, for they seck your life 7” 

a ? and who are they?) Whatmesn you? your words 
are riddles.” 
“Which you will read toq soon,” 20 Lidl the old man, “as yee 
we know little, except that the blond thirsty Papists are in arms 
to destroy the faithful, and to root then out.’ * Deliver us, oh 
God out of the hands of the wicked, out of the hands of Un 
righteous and eruel men,’” he added devoutly. 

“ Look to your miatress, Michaud; and tell me no more such 
child’s tales,” exclaimed the count bastily, as Hudline, with 
of error, sunk at his 
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ABRIDGED FROM HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Part IV. 
Some time early in the yoar 1784, my grandfather 


and grandmother Sherwood.came, and brought. 


them my little cousin Margaret, whom.my mother 
kept under her.caro for about a year and half, snd 
meant to have kept her always; which, alae! sho was 
not permitted to do. Margaret.was the little girl 
whose mother had died at her birth > wasat tae 


time she was brought to Stanford, a beautiful child of — 


seven years df age. 
I do not remember that at that period of my life 
I attempted to write any stories; mdeed, probably 
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had not time; but I was the most indefatigable nar. 
rator of stories. With Margaret and my sister Lucy 
for my auditors, 1 repeated stories, one story often 
going. on at every possible interval, for months 
together. In company, I was remarkably silent, and 
very much at a loss for words; but I do not remem- 
ber feeling this want when telling my stories to m 
young companions. I knew nothing then of life as it 
it, but my mind was familiar with fairies, enchanters, 
wizards, and all the imagery of heathen gods and god- 
desses, which I could get out of any book in my 
father’s study. But what I could have made of those 
heroes of O ympus, without finding out the hateful 
points in their characters, I cannot now explain. The 
eighteen months during which Margaret was with us, 
appear to me to have been very long and very happy. 
At length, in the autumn, her father and step-mother 
came and took her away. My grief at the loss of 
Margaret was deep and long, ed all that winter, I 
continued to mourn for her. Soon after this, I remem- 
ber that I began to write fairy tales and fables ; but I 
do not think I made much of them. 

I grew so rapidly in my childhood, that at thirteen 
I had obtained my full height, which is considered 
above the usual standard of women. I stooped very 
much when thus growing. As my mother — 
dressed me like a child in a pinafore, I must certamly 
have been a very extraordinary sort of personage, and 
every one cried out on seeing me, as one that was 
be a giantess. As my only companion of nearly m 
own age, Miss Winnington, was small and delicate, 
was very often thoroughly abashed at my x agg 
and therefore, never was I so happy as when I was 
out of sight of visitors, in my own beloved woods of 
Stanford. In those sweet woods I had many little 
embowered corners, which no one knew but myself, 
and there, when my daily tasks were done, I used to 
fly with a book, and enjoy myself in places where ! 
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could hear the cooing of doves, the note of tho black- 
bird, and the rush of two waterfalls coming from two 
sides of the valley, and meeting within the range, 
where I might stroll undisturbed by any one. 

It must be noticed, that I never made these excursions 
without carrying a huge wooden doll with me, which I 
generally slung with a string round my waist, under my 

inafore, as I was thought by the neighbours too big to 
ike adoll. My sister, as a child, had not good health 
and therefore he could bear neither the exposure nor 
fatigue I did. Hence the reason, therefore, 1 was 80 
much alone. From this cause, too, she was never sub- 
mitted to the same discipline that 1 was; she was 
never made so familiar with the stocks and iron collar, 
nor the heavy tasks ; for, after my brother was gone 
to school, I still was carried on in my Latin studies, 
and even before I was twelve, I was obliged to trans- 
late fifty lines of Virgil every morning, standing in 
these same stocks, with the iron collar pressing on my 
throat. 

It only wanted one to tell me that I was hardly 
used, to turn this healthful discipline into poison ; but 
there was no such person to give this hint, and hence the 
suspicion never, as | remember, arose in my mind, that 
other children were not subjected to the same usages 
as myself. If my sister was not so, J put it down to 
her being much younger, and thus I was reconciled to 
the difference between us. 

The drania of the “ Aveugle de Spa,”’ which I read 
in English before Mr. Annesley left us, was the first 
book which gave me any idea of denying myself to 
assist others, although this root did not branch forth 
till many years afterwards. 

My father had a large and fine edition of the 
“Tatler,” which had been my delight ever since I was 
eight years of age, and I have reason to think, that 
the account there given me of Miss Bickerstaff, had a 
very strong effect upon my mind, for it was about-this 
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time that, as I stood alone in the wood of Stanford, I 
suddenly asked myself, whether it was necessary that 


- genius should be slovenly and odd? My father had 


always told me that I was to grow up a genius, and 
of course I believed him, for what child ever doubts 
the assurance given by an elder, that he or she is, or 
is to be, something very extraordinary ? But, even 


_ sthen, I felt if it were necessary to be very sifgular, I 


would rather not bea genius ; nor do I ever remember, 
either at that time, or at any other time of my life, 
that the desire of literary fame| was strong in my 
mind; I mean, as remarkably song as 1 have gene 
rally seen it in authors. 

When. I was eleven years old, Madame de Pelivé 
appeared again at Stanford, and spent some months 
with’ us. I was by this time grown to a tall, u- 
formed, awkward. girl, with very long hair, and very 
rosy cheeks ; just that sort of uncouth thing whom 8 
woman like Madame Pelivé might be inclined to 
meddle with.. Indeed, without any particular inter 
ference of hers, her very conversation was enough to 
excite vain thoughts in any young mind. I remember 
the occasion when first the question arose in mine 
respecting my own appearance. It was from some 
conversation of this lady’s at dinner, which was no 
sooner over, than I ran up stairs to a large mirror, 0 
make the important inquiry; and at this mirror 1 
stood a long time, turning round, and examiming my: 
self with no small interest. 

I forget the exact. result, for I was probably too 
young to understand these things. Children, I believe, 

nerally think more of fine clothes than we 

auty ; though in this point, Madame de Pelivé left 
me not untempted, for she made me a gauze cap of 8 
very gay description, yet I had no other ornaments 
boast of. My mother had no talent whatever for the 
art of dress, and no delight in it, nor have I ever 
taken that pleasure in it that many females do. Thus 
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the poison imparted by this poor woman, took small 
effect with me at that period, whilst the simpler tastes 
of childhood, through the merey of God, still retained 
all their flavour. | 
About this time an event of vast delight and im-- 
portance occurred ; this was the sale of the old library 
which had belonged to the celebrated Walsh, the friend 
of Addison, who resided at Abberley lodge; and at 
this house my. father always thought Addison had 
written those papers of the “Spectator,” which are 
dated “ Worcestershire.”’ Few attended the sale, for 
such was the illiterate turn of the age of my youth, 
in that country, that none cared to bid for the old 
books; and really, to judge by the exterrials of those 
ancient tomes, they were not by any means inviting ; 
yet they had charms for my father, notwithstanding 
the blackness of their bindings; he therefore bid for 
them, and as many as filled a wagon were knocked 
down to him for one guinea. My mother, who loved 
neatness, was by no means well pleased, when the 
wagon was hired or borrowed for the occasion ; for 
my father’s study was already littered enough, and 
dusty enough, and what an importation was this of 
moths, dust, and black calfskin ! She, however, thought 
about it, and a low room of considerable size, over a 
pantry and store room, was appointed by her for the 
reception of this accession of literature. I know not 
whether I could have a more interesting employment 
now, than to examine such a purchase as this. Amongst 
these were several romances, viz: — Barclay his 
“ Arjensis,” “ Don Behanis of Greece,” and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia.’”” These I begged, and my ever 
indulgent father gave them to me immediately. There 
were a number of folio volumes, too, of the “ Fathers,” 
and many of the Classics, of the finest old editions. 
_, My father taught me to examine the editions, and I 
Was then as well acquainted with the name of Elzevir, 
and others, as any old connoisseur in scarce editions ; 
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but my learning was never allowed to be 
t 


lea 
beyond the precincts of my father’s book roo 
after a fashion, we had sorted the black library, 
upon a stool, and did my utmost to put the study in 
some order. By this exercise I learnt a number of 
names of books, and got some idea of their subjecta, 
and the times when their authors had lived. I remem- 
ber there was a very precious old edition of “The 
Travels of George Sandys,” with many prints; this 
also my father gave me, and I studied it till every 
scene of it became familiar to me. This book falling 
in so well as it did with the classical instruction im 
mother was giving me at that period, my head 
ideas were almost as much among the ancients as the 
moderns, although I had some square corners in m 
brain for the romances of which I have spoken, wi 
sundry other conceits. Thus I filled every region of 
the wild woods of Stanford with imaginary people, 
Wherever I saw a few ashes in a glade, left by those 
who burnt sticks to sell the ashes, to assist in the 
coarse washings in farm houses, I fixed a hoard of 
ipsies, and made long stories. If I could discern 
fairy rings, which abounded in those woods, they gave 
me another set of images; and I had imaginary 
hermits .in every hollow of the rocky sides of the 
dingle, and imaginary castles on every height, whilst 
_ the Church and churchyard supplied me with more 
ghosts and apparitions than I dared to tell of. Those 
persons who have no imagination, can have no idea 
the mode of existence of one who has. 
When just entering my thirteenth year (1788), the 
valuable vicarage of Kidderminster was presented 
by Lord Foley to my father, by the highly honourable 
a of the Archbishop of York, the Marchioness 
Stafford, and Sir Bdward Winnington, and 16 way 


thought necessary that we should remove from Stal 
ford to reside there, placing a curate in the lovely 
parsonage. This was a bitter trial to my mothe, 
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thouch the idea of change was pleasant to me, All 7 
children love change, and children brought up in the 
country a a thousand charms in a town, which 
fancies time alone destroys. 


I WISH THAT I WERE AN ANGEL. . 


I wisn that I were an angel! i 
From sorrow and sadness free; | 
Far, far away from the storms that rise 
On life’s tempestuous sea ; 
For there is not one passing shadow 
Across heaven's radiant sky ; 
And the flowers so fair it encircles there 
Are flowers that will never die. 


I wish that I were an angel! 
For the desolate word “farewell” ent 
Has never been heard in that happy land, si 
Where spirits unfallen dwell ; | | 
No rolling ovewn dissevors 
The homes of the blest above, | : 
Nor unkindness, nor change can the hearts estrange | 
That are linked in celestial love. 


I wish that [ were an angel! 
So holy and pure and bright, | 

Unsullied by even a clouded thought, | 
A being of radiant light! | 

For bitter is now our conflict | | 
With the evil that lurks within; | 7 

And a thousand ills in life’s eup distills | 
From the poisonous roote of sin. 


I wish that I were an angel! 
For I shrink from death’s coming strife; 
And no graves are found in that glorious world, 
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How dark looks the narrow valley 
Our footsteps at last must tread! 
Alas! for me, that my path should be 
Thus tending towards the dead! 


I wish that I were an angel !— 
Nay, Christian, that wish recall, 
For thy Maker hath fashioned thee as thou art, 
And in wisdom He mouldeth all. 
Doth the fair little floweret murmur, 
As in beauty it blooms for us, 
“JT wish I could be a tall cedar tree; 
Oh, why hath God formed me thus ?”’ 


Nor yet desire that life’s transit 
Should ever be calm and fuir; 

For the cross prepareth thee for a crown 
Which angels can never wear— 

A crown which is only given 
To the conquerors over sin— 

And trials that press, and griefs that distress, 
Are to help thee that prize to win. 


And remember, oh, timid Christian, 
When thou passest o’er death’s rough sea, 
That thou givest a proof of triumphant faith, 
Which no angel may share with thee ; 
Though Gabriel, on God’s behests, 
May traverse the worlds on high, 
There’s a trustful repose felt only by those 
Who calmly in Jesus die. 


Wish not that thou wert an angel, 
But wish thou, or rather pray, 

That He who hath bidden thee dwell ¢ on earth, 
Would strengthen thee day by day ; 

That with courage, and zeal, and gladness, 
Thou mayest obey hia will, 

And here, or above, with a childlike love, 
His gracious designs fulfil! 
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Tue sea side! and the wide waters! O blue wave, 
ever rolling in strange unrest, seeking from afar the 

sbbly shore, hast thou nowhere to lay thy head? 

eepest peace seems to spread her amber wings over 
thy bosom, what time the sun standing in the west folds 
thee in his golden arms; but when I listen where the 
silver skirts of thy garment touch the earth I hear the 
beatings of thy heart, mighty sea, and thy quiet —_ 
All day long the King of Light, travelling in his swift 
chariot of fire, sheds forth his glittering splendours on 
thy waters, and at evening he stoops from his noontide 
course to impress warm kisses on thy brow, and oft- 
times the strong winds rush out to gambol on thy blue 
expanse. And art thou not happy? And dost thou 
not utter plaints the lone night to the pitiful stars ? 
Is there no daysman that can stand atwixt us, and 
interpret the burden of thy eternal chanting? O 
restless, unslumbering sea! This body of mine con- 
tains thy constituents! and my spirit wanders forth 
over thy trackless wastes, holding mute converse with 
thy grandeur. Art thou not alsoa part of the creation 
which groaneth and travaileth in pain? O yes, grief- 
ful ocean! I find in thy continual strife a symbolic 
illustration of the vexings of my own soul. 

Around me as around thee are the rugged eccentri- 
cities and stern realities of life; there are hard rocks 
and beetling cliffs, and sharp and angular stones. 
The period of successful toil must be numbered by wons, 
and thy times are scored by years ; a little while and I 
shall pass away as the wave dies on the shore, but the 
next stout heart, like wave succeeding wave, takes up 
the conflict; thousands shall likewise pass away, and 
the end shall not yet be. Jt is an abiding struggle, 
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the struggle of the eternal with the temporal, the 
ideal with the circumstances under which it must be 
realized. 

O heart, grow not weary. The battle is not to the 
strong, but to the patient. Hast thou no eye for the 
inescations of repose; no ear for the lulling music of 
the naiads of pleasure ; one in the mystic chain, whose 
first and final links are in the hand of the Unknown; 
faint not ; thou, too, shall reap in joy. All men who have 
tried to shape from such materials as were near forms of 
perfect beauty; all who recognise in this death- 
ridden world the outlines of a higher and inner life, 
shrouded and muffled, and with such tools as were at 
hand, have sought to strike away the covering; all 
men who \in the midst of earth’s darkness, when 
insensibility and love of vanities have closed the doors 
of the temple, when the light has gone out in the 
universal conscience, have heard a voice calling to them 
out of the awful silences and bidding them utter 
prophetic warnings; all men who strive to conquer 
deformity, sin and death ; all men who strive to win us 
to the love of goodness and truth ; all men who work 
righteousness are thy brothers in the conflict. 

he earth is worn away ; cliff and rock must fall. Not 
vain is the contention ; not altogether in vain to thee 
O mournful striver. Dost thou not feel the influence 
of power, stirring thee as the majestic march of the _ 
waves in the windy tornado, and coming on in the 
pride of thy strength ; didst thou hope to drive the im- 
pediments from the way of truth, and didst thou think 
to make a breach through which the waters of right 
eousness might flow and cover the earth as the waters 
cover the depths of the sea? But thy almost fruitless 
efforts cause umbered disappointments to utter forth 
the voice of complaint like the retiring wave. Take 
courage! The mighty wish in thee is the tide of the 
world; and although many a man may have earned the 
reputation of having achieved the levelling an outwork 
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of the kingdom of darkness, mark me, others had been 
working with the same object for ages. It was not 
his strength, it was the strength of the whole that 
conquered. O student, ardent and aspiring! thou 
mayst not with the materials of time realize thy dreams. 
In the purity of thy heart dost thou fancy that if thy 
model could only be placed before the people—if thou 
couldst only set up before the eyes of the world their 
inmost thought—the hearts of men would spring up 
into manhood, and spurn away their lower selves. 

Noble youth, work on, work on; but this know, that 
the many will not look up from their degradation ; 
and of those who do, some will mock and others will 
hear thee again, but around thee will gather the few. 
It may be given thee to wear one angle from a on 
» pebble. There will be a wild pang of sorrow in the 
tone with which thou askest, “ And is it come to this P”’ 
The reaction is sad; the moment when thou standest 
alone with thyself, and the gloomy shades of doubt and 
the gloomier shades of despair, creep over thee with 
their dread shadows as the sun of hope goes down. 
It is night, and there is no light. Now, O brave! is 
thy struggle, this is the time to gain the real conquest, 
the conquest that ensures the victory everywhere. 
What! shall the ideal, which was to have been the cap- 
tivation of the thousand, be unable to give thee sup- 
port? Canst not trust to that purpose to which others 
were to have trusted? Have faith in thy ideal my 
brother; and whilst thou holdest on with a tenacious 
grasp the long hours of darkness, thou mayst ask the 
watchman “What of the night ? and from the respon- 
sible embattlements of the eternal where wisdom abides 
shall come the answer, “ The morning cometh and also 
the night.’”’” This is thy morning, O weary! when over 
thy spirit shall break the light from the Unseen; when 
thou shalt see the greater designs of the Omnipotent 
and shalt in the chastenings of thy heart, breathe out 
the grand universal prayer, Thy will be done. 
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And thou, O my brother, to whom the grasping 
world says “ Give me thy hands and thy brain, or thou 
shalt sit in penury and dull want,’ be comforted. 
Thy heart throbs to work out its ideal; the image of 
beauty, or goodness, or truth which somewhere thou 
seemst to have hid awaiting thy finding. Better to 
have great although silent sympathies ; better to be per- 


fect in feelings and imperfect in utterance, than to have 


golden lips and a stony heart. I know that when th 


~ thoughts go out and meet the rugged earth they wi 


roll back on the foam; and in the turmoil of this 
recoil, things must assume a conflicting perplexity, — 

But is not the foam beautiful? And beautiful is 
the patient endurance of the heart that can only © 
trust the highest good. Day after day in the midst of 
shortcomings, to look, with something of the fixed 


farnestness of despair, to the eternal purpose, and 


believe in ir for encouragement! But this is the 
heroism of Christ and his Christianity. O thou who 
art tossed with storms and not comforted, wherefore 
art thou disquieted in vain? Thou canst not resolve 
the riddle; the key is wanting, and all things whirl 
around in muddle and confusion inexplicable. This is 
the talisman :—“ Have faith in God.’ Give thyself 
up to the Universal. Live for the Infinite. As the 
branch receives succulency from the stem, receive thou 
strength from God. Be one with Him. March on 
untiring in the grand way whither bis Spirit leads. 
Think not thy sorrows shall altogether cease. He— 
the Bravest—did not He in agony pray that the “cup 
might pass from Him” ? But the winds shall be 80 
tempered to thee, that thy waters shall gently lick 
the shingly beach. 
And so, brothers all, working the works of Him 


who sent us here, and to whom we return, we 


in his victory. 
And so, farewell to thee, old ocean !—friend of my 


boyhood; when on long summer days I climb my 
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native hills to look upon thy distant waters, and see 
the white sails winging their courses over thy bosom, 
strange longings would seize me, and I could only 
wish to be a spirit to grasp thy restless tides. And 
when I turned from them, the heath and harebells had 
a duller interest. 

Again thou stirrest my thoughts as I stand on thy 
borders. Those first years have gone, and with them 
their sacred charm. Now I look upon the at 
atlantic of life. I hear the strife of waters, and long 
to be one among its many. Yes, and even that has 
come; I am one of you, busy men; I am your brother 
toiler.. Thou who readest this, shall I ever meet you ? 
shall we ever strive side by side. Perhaps not; but 
eg. all, nevertheless, helping on the same eternal 
end, 

I go from thy shores, old ocean, to the busy city. 
I shall hear the ceaseless tread of heavy-footed com- 
merece. Thy counsellings will likewise be sounding in 
my ears, helping me to be brave. Once more, ocean, 
farewell ! 

Oh, noble brothers, I shall speak to you one. day. 
One day, I who write this, and you who read it, shall 
know each other, and together hear the result of life’s 
labour justly meted out to us. Have you thought 
about the “ goal of all mortal” ? 


“ There eyes do regard you in eternity’s silence, 
There is all fulness, ye brave, to reward you.” 


In the pathetic language of ancient Job, “There 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary rest.” 


Brighton. | 8. G. J, 
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“TLL THINK OF THER.” 
j ** And for the loved and lost 
‘ Their memories move us as nought else may move.” 
I | WueEww’ER I take my evening’s walk, day’s toil and labour done, 


To greet the flower-bespangled mead, or watch the setting sun, 
Or pace the oft frequented path, along the woody vale, 
t To read the legends of the past, or true affection’s tale, 

¥ I'll think of thee! 


Whene’er I join the grateful song around our own fireside, 
_ To Him who for our many sins was pierced and crucified ; 
To Him who rose to die no more, to intercede above, 
For those who on His name believe, the objects of his love, 
I'll think of thee! 


: Whene’er I see the youthful bride, in all her light array, 


4 As once I saw thy lovely form upon thy nuptial day ; 

id Or see the tear-drop start anon at thoughts of leaving home, 
Yq Yet check’d, whene’er the thought returned of brighter hours to 


| come, T’ll think of thee! 


Whene'er I see a mother fold her babe upon her breast, 
With true maternal fondness there, to take its peaceful rest, 
Or clasp her darling little one, and place it on her knee, 


Ite face suffused with happy smiles, ite heart all full of glee, 
I'll think of thee! 


Whene’er I see the Christian stretch’d upon the bed of pain, | 
With sunken eye, and checks all flush’d, disease’s sure domain, 
Yet patient in the trying hour, resign’d and tranquil still, 


Submissive to whate'er appears the Saviour's blessed will! 
I'll think of thee! 
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Whene’er I sce the bed of death, the bed of triumph too, 

The brow of one expiring moist with heaven’s refreshing dew, 

Of Jesu’s priceless, precious name, dispelling every fear, 

And changing sullen, cheerless death to glory’s harbinger, 
I’ll think of thee! 


And now that thou art ushered in the presence of thy Lord, 
I seem to catch thy notes of praise, by no discordance marr’d ; 
Oh yes! and when I join to raise the song of praise divine, 


I'll fancy that I hear thy voice commingling still with mine, 
And think of thee! 
Newport, Isle of Wight. A. M. 


KATIE’S FAULT, 


AND HOW: IT WAS CURED. 
A Story for our Younger Readers. 


[IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER FIRST, 


A werry, sunny, light-hearted little maiden was 
Katie Sinclair; fonder of play than of lessons, and 
fonder still of having her own way in everything. 
And she had her own way, too, more than was perhaps 
good for her. She lived with her father and her aunt. 
Her mother died when Katie ‘her only child was quite 
an infant, and Aunt Martha came then to live with her 
little niece, and to take care of her. Aunt Martha 
was gentle-tempered and kind-hearted, and she brought 
up her little niece so tenderly and so lovingly, that 
Katie lived a very happy life, and had fewer little 
troubles and sorrows to bear than most children of her 
age. Yes, she was a happy little girl You would 
not have doubted it if you had seen her bright looks 
and pleasant smiles; or if you had heard her singing 
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lively little songs to herself; or if you had listened to 
her ringing laugh as Carlo, her favourite dog; and she 
rolled on the grass plot together at the termination of 
their boisterous games. | 
But talking Katie’s amusements reminds me 
that after all 1 have said Katie was not quite satisfied 
with her present enjoyments and possessions; like 
most little people and most grown up people too, she 
wanted something which she had not got; something 
which if it could only be obtained oul leave her but 
little else to care for. So at least she fancied; and 
ou and I have often done the same, dear reader. 
hat was that something? Why, a companion—@ 
layfellow—a sister. Her waxen baby and her rp 
i were nice playthings, certainly, but they could not 
tall to her, nor yet understand what she said to them. 
Katie longed for somebody about her own age who 
could share and sympathize in her own feelings; for 
although Aunt Martha was kind, very kind, to her, 
and entered as much as she could into all Katie's little 
plans and occupations, it was not to be supposed that 
she could take that interest in them which another 
little girl would do. Well, in course of time Kates 
desire was gratified by the arrival of an orphan cousil 
who, having been suddenly deprived of both her ae 
had come to find a permanent home in her Uncles 
family. There was but one drawback in Kates 
opinion to this new and welcome companion, and that 
arose from the fact of her being three or four year 
older than Katie; it was possible that so much difference 


_ In their age might prevent that perfect harmony which 


she wished should subsist between them. This poss 
bility did not become a reality, so Katie’s fears roved 
groundless. Helen was of a quiet and timid dispom® 
tion, very gentle and unassuming in her manners, and 
disposed rather to yield the priority in every f seo to 
Katie than to take it herself. They agreed therefore 
very nicely together; and Katie's happy looking 
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little face, looked happier than ever now that there 
was Helen to return her smiles and reply to her 
numerous observations; indeed she sometimes won- 
dered how she had hitherto managed to get on at all 
comfortably without her cousin. And they suited in 
their studies—for you must not suppose that Katie did 
nothing else but play—betterthan might have been 
expected. Helen was not’more advanced than her 
cousin; her education had. been rather neglected, and 
she was naturally slow in the acquisition of knowledge, 
while Katie learnt everything with remarkable ease 
and rapidity, and had been well instructed under her 
father’s superintendance. 

It was not half the trouble to her that it was to Helen 
to master a difficulty or to apply a rule; and it was in 
this very quickness of memory and perception, that 
Katie’s fault perhaps originated. Yes, now we are 
coming to Katie’s fault. Not that you are to infer 
from this expression that Katie only had one fault, 
nor yet that it was her worst fault, but simply that it 
was a fault which was rather prominent in her charac- 
ter, and which was unexpectedly and happily cured. 
You are impatient to hear its name. It was the habit 
of procrastination, the habit of putting off something 
until another time, which we ought to do at once, 
And a very bad habit this is. It does not seem of so 
much consequence as some other failings, but it often 
leads to very sad results. It has made many a 
live and die neglectors of the great salvation, through 
postponing the real and earnest consideration of it to 
scme “convenient season,” and it has ruined the 
earthly peace and happiness of unnumbered individuals 
and families. Ah, it was a wise saying of one of the 
wisest of men, “ Whatsoever thy findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” Aig. 

Katie’s fault manifested itself of course in little 
things, in what are called trifles, and because it sel- 
dom occasioned serious annoyance to any one, it was 
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not so much noticed by her partial relatives as it 
would otherwise have been. Her gentle aunt would 
sometimes mildly tell her that her daily duties ought 
to be attended to in their proper order, and that her 
work should always be finished before her play was 
begun; but as Katie listened respectfully, and inva 
riably promised to follow her advice, aunt Martha 
was satisfied, and forgot all about Katie’s fault, until 
some fresh exemplification of it brought it to her 
remembrance. 

Once indeed, when through Katie’s procrastination, 
some money which she had been entrusted to carry to 
a poor woman, was kept for a day or two in her own 
purse, heft father was much displeased, and talked 
seriously to her about the necessity of striving against 
this besetting temptation ; and for a time Katie did 
struggle against it, for she loved her father dearly, 
and wished to please him ; besides, if there was any- 
thing she ree it was a word of reproof from him. 

Dr. Sinclair was a grave, stern-looking man; he 
seldom found fault with anybody, or indeed took mueb 
notice of them, for he was greatly absorbed in his own 
pursuits ; but when he did speak, it was certainly to 
the purpose, and he rarely spoke in vain. Helen was 
rather afraid of him, though he was very kind to ber, 
and she envied the ease and freedom with whieh 
Katie behaved to him. Dear little Katie, so winning 
and so endearing in all her ways, with a face full of 
sunshine, and a heart full of love, how was it 

ssible for any one to be cold and reserved 
on or to blame her much, even if she was a little 


thoughtless and wilful sometimes? So the fact 


was, that everybody—including even her grave and 
dignified father—petted Katie and looked very leniently 
upon her faults. i suppose they thought that as she 
grew older she would get rid of it, forgetting that it 
was becoming, like all bad habits, stronger and stronge? 


every day. 
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Katie and her cousin did not go to school; Aunt 
Martha was their instructress in common things, and 
they had masters at home for various branches of 
study. It was a marvel how Katie ever got decently 
through some of her lessons, for they were put off to 
the last possible minute, and perhaps not even looked 
at until just before they were wanted. Had she been 
a dull child, ‘Katie must either have taken more pains 
or have got occasionally into sad disgrace; but being 
naturally clever, a little close application sufficed for 
her in general, and she often gained as much from 
live minutes study as Helen did from fifty. This 
cleverness—how prone we are to abuse the gifts 
bestowed upon us !—helped to strengthen Katie’s 
fault, for she relied upon it to carry her through any 
little emergency. occasioned by her procrastination. 
She would sometimes hurriedly con over a neglected 
lesson, during the short interval which elapsed between 
one study after anothet, and then laughingly congra- 
tulate herself afterwards upon her successful venture, 
Helen, while she heartily rejoiced with Katie, over 
every narrow escape of this kind, would beg her not 
to run the same risk again, but to make better prepa- 
ration next time; and Katie, half-sobered for a minute 
by the grave representations of her cousin, readily 
promised to be more mindful for the future ; but, after 
all, generally left the said future to take care of itself, 

It was towards the close of a fine, but not too sultry 
summer, that aunt Martha went to pay a long-con- 
templated visit to a friend, who lived in London. Helen 
and Katie were left at home, as joint housekeepers to 
Dr.-Sineclair: and very anxious and determined they 
were to fulfil with exactness the duties of their new 
office. It would have made you smile, could you have 
seen the timid and yet matronly air, with which Helen 
poured out the coffee at breakfast time ; or the digni- 
tied manner in which Katie rang the bell and gave her 
orders to the servant. They managed very well upon 
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the whole, although Helen had occasionally a rather 
care-worn look, as if harassed with the responsibili- 
ties of her position; and Katie would now and then 
be in a fever of excitement about some untoward 
event in her domestic experience. They liked the 
novelty of their undertaking, and fancied that it 
accelerated their approach to womanhood; but 1 
believe they were pe very willing to resign the reins 
of management to aunt Martha on her return. How- 
ever, I have nothing to do just now with aunt Martha's 
return. It was while she was absent that the simple 
incident occurred which I am about to relate. 

Have you ever been, dear reader, to a pic-nic, or 
gypseying party ? going in a carriage or a cart, or 
better still, on foot to some pleasant locality in the 
country, where you rambled out through fields and 
vales, up hill and down hill, admiring the ruins of 4 
castle, or the pretty exterior of a cottage, it was of 
no consequence to you which, and heightening, if not 
crowning your enjoyment, by the delightful repast 
which you made upon sandwiches, and tarts, and cakes, 
in the openair? You will be able then to understand 
the glad emotions with which Katie and her cousin 
received.an invitation to join some young friends in4 
similar excursion. They were to set off in a variety 
of vehicles, very early in the morning, carrying plenty 
of provisions with them, with the intention of making 
what they called, a whole day of it. It was not part 
of their plan to kindle a fire of sticks out of doors for 
the purpose of boiling their kettle in the afternoon, 
because Mrs. Hamilton, the minister’s wife, and her 
three little girls, were going with them, and at her 
kind suggestion, all the members of the party had 
agreed to return and drink tea with her. have 
thought this was having two treats in one, for Emma 
and Clara Hamilton were great favourites of hers, am 
so indeed was their papa.) She liked Mr. Hamilton 
very much indeed, because he always spoke 80 very 
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kindly to her, and seemed interested in anything which 
she said to him. 

Half the pleasures of young people lie in anticipa- 
tion. Katie and Helen loca forward with much 
eagerness to the day fixed for the promised festivity ; 
and so much did Katie talk about it, that Dr. Sinclair 
said he should be very thankful when the excursion 
was over, for he was tired of hearing it mentioned. 

Now, I must tell you, that a day or two before this 
welcome invitation arrived, Katie’s father had given 
her some papers relative to a benevolent society, to 
copy for him against a certain period, and that period 
happened to be the day after that resolved upon for 
the gypseying expedition. Katie wrote a remarkably 
neat and legible hand, and on this account, Dr., Sin- 
clair often employed her to assist him when he was 
very busy. And Katie was always glad to help him, 
and was perhaps a little vain of her proficiency in the 
art of caligraphy. But I must own that her father 
generally had to ask several times before he could get 
what he wanted done; for unless it was necessary for 
her to set to work the very minute she received the 
order, there was no certainty when Katie would fulfil 
it. Her old habit of procrastination was a sad 
hindrance to her in this, as in other matters, and 
often long retarded the development of her kind 
intentions into kind actions. Well, I am sorry to 
say, that it was so in this instance. The papers were 
thrown aside, and apparently forgotten, until Helen 
gently reminded her of their existence. 

“Oh, I had not forgotten them,” said Katie care- 
lessly, “but I thought there was plenty of time yet. 


I will do them to-morrow.” 
To-morrow came. and another to-morrow, and the 


papers were still untouched. 

Then, Dr. Sinclair began to inquire about them, and 
to express his hope and desire that the copy would be 
ready for him at the time appointed; and Katie com- 
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fortably replied, “ Oh yes, papa, it will be sure to be 
done before then. It won't take me very long, and | 
mean to begin it directly after breakfast.” 

Ah, Katie, “ meanings” and “ doings!” 

The next time her father alluded to it, he looked 
very grave and said, “ Unless those papers are copied, 
Katie, I shall not allow you to go with the rest of the 
party on Thursday ; you will have to remain at home 
and do them.” Katie looked very grave too, when 
she heard this, for the language of reproof was not 
very familiar to her; and soon orca the writing 
was fairly;commenced, and half a sheet neatly filled; 
but there it stopped, and there it seemed likely to stop ; 
for Katie’s head was so full now of the anticipated 
excursion, that she was unusually ingenious in the 
invention of excuses for delaying the completion of 
her task. 

And so it happened that Wednesday night came, 
and Katie went. to bed without having 7 her pro- 
mise, and with some misgivings about the morrow. 
She had fully resolved that morning, to sit down 
work very hard at her writing until she had fiuished 
it; but persons who will not work when they cao, 
sometimes find that they cannot work when they 
would. And really, events did appear to conspire that 
day against Katie ; a letter arrived from aunt Marths 
containing sundry little directions, which requ 
immediate attention ; visitors unexpectedly came ; 
the housemaid was sent for home as her mother was 
ill; so that altogether, Katie’s time was pretty W 
occupied. It was with a somewhat uneasy conscience 
that she laid her head upon her pillow, for she knew 
that she had not acted mghtly ; however, she tried t 
believe that it would not very much signify, and that 
her indulgent papa would pass over, as he often 
done, her inattention to his requests. a 

When the morning dawned it brought with it 
promises of fair weather; the sky was as clear, a2 
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sunshine as strong as Helen, and Katie, and other 
ardent observers of nature could desire. At breakfast, 
which they were to hurry over on account of the early 
time specified for their departure, Katie felt a little 
awkward. Those unfortunate papers! if her papa 
should remember them, and ask if she had finished 
them! The supposition made her so nervous, that 
she quite started when some simple remark was 
addressed to her. She talked so fast, and as uninter- 
ruptedly as she could, that she might keep her father’s 
thoughts fully occupied ; but her precaution was of no 
use, for, upon Helen’s making some observation about 
the young friends who were to call for them, Dr. Sin- 
clair looked up quickly, and said, “ Are those papers 
copied for me, Katie ?”’ | 

“ No papa,” said Katie, with an ashamed downcast 
glance, “ began them, and I really meant to go 
on, but—”’ she stopt at this but, for she could not 
think of any fair reason which it might herald ‘in her 
favour, 

“ Very well, Katie,’ replied her father, putting on 
one of his sternest expressions, “then you know the 
alternative—you must stay at home to-day.” 

“Oh, papa!’’ exclaimed Katie, quite dismayed at 
this announcement, “ I will not be so careless again; I 
will do what you tell me next time, directly.” 

“ How frequently have you given me that assurance, 
Katie ?” 

Katie’s eyes drooped, and the colour came to her 
cheeks ; she was silent. 

“I am very sorry, Katie,” continued her father, 
“that you are obliged to have this disappointment, 
5% it is necessary you should be taught in some way 

© correct your sad habit of procrastination ; and per- 
haps when you find that it is the occasion of sorrow » 
and suffering to yourself, you will endeavour to over- 
come it. It must be broken, if it ever is broken, 
while you are young, and it is my duty to stop its 
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“ae gem if I can. Therefore vou must remain at 
ome and copy out those papers, instead of accom- 
panying your cousin and your young companions.” 

At the close of this long and carefully worded 
judgment, Dr. Sinclair pushed aside his cup and saucer, 
and without allowing time for any further appeal to be 
made to his clemency, rose up and left the room. 

As he closed the door, Katie threw herself upon the 


sofa, and burst into a passion of tears. 
ALICE H. 


- MY GREAT AUNT'S PICTURE. 
Conclusion. 


I LISTENED, and my heart died within me, for I perceived 
that the sudden shock of that perilous morning, though I bad 
been permitted to rise up from it little the worse, had prostrated 
my gentle and lovely cousin. Oh, how precious she was to me 
now! With what anguish of heart I reflected on her generots 
self devotion ; with what bitter tears of useless regret I lamented 
the paltry feelings which had cost us both so dear. 

I stood till the physician returned to her room, and then I 
went back to my own, threw myself on my bed, and repented. 
How heartsickening are the tears of repentance when they are 
shed for those hours which are past recall. Anything else but 
this I thought I could have borne, but there was no hope, oF 
avery faint hope, that I should ever be able even to acknow: 
ledge my fault to Rosie, and so relieve my heart of some of this 
intolerable pressure; much less that I should ever be able 
make any reparation, by future kindness, for my past grudgin 
and envious behaviour. From the nature of things I coul 
never repay her; she had saved my life, snatched me back at 
the peril of her own, when I was about to fall a prey to ™Y 
demon mistress—envy. 

I Jay and wept; a sharp distress wil] drive many a hard heart 
to the only sure refuge. As I continued to mourn during that 
desolate night I perceived my sin against God far more forcibly 
than I had done hitherto ; yet, though mv offence I knew wes 
against Iiim, to Him I was driven for refuge; | besought Him 
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to spare the life of my cousin, and to pardon the sin which had 
endangered it. At length, but not till morning dawned, that 
sweet and broken singing became silent, and exhausted and 
weak, | fell asleep. 

About eight o'clock I was awoke by some one entering my 
room, it was my mother. My first ery was an entreaty that she 
would tell me of Rosie. She appeared depressed and utterly 
fatigued with watching and anxiety; she sat down, and said she 
hoped I would be calm, and not give my parents the distress of 
secing us both very il. Rosie was much the same—a little 
quieter, and I was on no account to enter her room. She was 
to be kept nearly in the dark, and as tranquil as possible. 

She presently left me and returned with the physician, who 
finding me exhausted with weeping and otherwise suffering from 
the effects of the shock, desired that I should be dressed and 
taken out into the fresh air, and that a couch should be set for 
me under the trees. I felt that this was done partly that I 
might not hear Rosie’s voice, but I submitted, knowing how 
much sorrow there was in the household, and desiring to add to 
it no more than I could help. I sat out of doors under the 
trees, with the splendour of the green lawn refreshed by thunder 
showers stretching away before me, and all the gay flowers, the 
tall hollyhocks, the dahlias, and the rich clustering autumn roses 
smiling upon me. I felt my heart strangely out of unison with 
the freshness, gaiety, and peace of nature; but I.acknowledged 
that I did not deserve to be with Rosie, and I felt the truth of 
what they had said, that no one’s presence was 80 likely to 
excite her as mine. 

Oh what a long day was that, and how very long were those 
which followed ; never do I remember days of such unequalled 
splendour, such cloudless serenity, and I was kept out in them 
from morning to night, with my father or that old servant for 
companionship. But from my place under the trees, though I 
could hear nothing, I could still watch the house. could see 
the evidences, now and then, of hurry and confusion, figures 
rapidly passing the staircase window, servants lingering in the 
hall watching for the doctor, that he might not be detained an 
instant at the door. I knew that the chance for Rosie's life was 
small, and | believed that a very few more days of such suffer- 
ing asl was then enduring, would prostrate me also. Every- 
thing that kindness could suggest or love invent was said to 
soothe me, everything but the one thing I pined to have—the 
assurance that Rosie was better. 

But on the third day of this so 
for a time to be left alone, and 
must needs go into the house; and there, as I wande 


iourn out of doors I happened 


could not restrain myself, I 
about 
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restlessly in the lower rooms, I observed a peculiar appearance 
of ‘suspense in those whom I met. They were so much absorbed 
that they scarcely noticed my presence, and I asked no questions 
(for nothing defined was ever told me in reply) but I waited 
till the physician came to pay his evening visit, and then I sat 
down on the lowest of the stairs and waited till he should 
descend. 

I leaned my head against the balusters, for I was weak. It 
was just about the time of day, as I remembered, that we had 
both been brought home. What days of misery to me, and 
suffering to her, had been the three which had followed. The 
5 amg at lengthcame down, He lifted me up, and gave me 

is arm into the parlour. Then he told me that the fever had 
left Rosie, “Twenty-four hours more, with a pulse at such 4 
height,” he said, “ and her case would have been past hope, but 
now, with extreme care, if there is no relapse, I trust that, weak 
as she is, she may yet be raised.” 

I was very thankful, but that thankfulness was chastened by 
much fear: that there still was danger was not concealed from 
me, and when I was permitted that night to go into Kosies 
chamber, and look upon her while she slept, I wondered thet 
anything so frail, so faint, so deathly, could be recalled“® the 
land of the living; but I had been assured that there was hope, 
and I endeavoured not to despond. 

Three days had so completely changed that sweet and oy er 
face, that no one could possibly have a ga it. Her 
had been cut away, and the unshaded cheeks were visible in 
their sunken whiteness, and the wasted hands lay ‘in such ® 
hush of repose, or rather of exhaustion, that but for the evidence 
that she breathed I could not have thought that she was s 
of this world. But I looked and mourned ; envy had been killed 
by love; but oh, amid what bitter pangs of self-reproach, what 
anguish of remorse this love had grown. eA 

Tt was more than a week before I was permitted hat 
in her waking moments, but I cannot describe our meeting, 
as it was on one side with the keenest distress, and on be 
with the strongest affection. After that I was rmitted ae 
constantly with her, nursing and attending on her ne 
tedious recovery; and then it was that I solemnly resolved & 


should not love me, being in ignorance of my besetting fault, 


but that I would tell her of it both for the sake of my poe 

and that she might assist me in my efforts towards a cure, Po? 

had become more humble now, and fearful as was the 

that I had received, I still dreaded a relapse. — Pe 
Therefore, when Rosie first came down stairs and lay on ! 

sofa in the little morning room, I proceeded to finish » drawing 
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which had been long on the easel, and on which T had bestowed 
more than ordinary thought and pains, There was a clear pool 
of water in the middle of my picture, a gravel bank rose from 
iton one side, and a green ah tree overhung it; there was a 
blue sky above, with one white cloud rising up out of the west ; 
there were some yellow flags growing by the margin of the pool, 
and in the centre of it floated.a lily crown. As Rosie lay on 
the sofa her eyes were soon attracted to this little landscape. I 
saw instantly that she recognised it, and that her regurds 
lingered over it with a kind of tranquil joy. 

What a happy scene it was for her to recollect! What a gracious 
reward had been vouchsafed to her to repay her for her pain, 
even the rescuing of a human life—the life of one who was 
extremely dear to her. But what a painful scene it was for me, 
I intended to copy it for her that she might continue to derive 
pleasure from it, and to keep the original that it might be a 
warning to me, I let her gaze at it, and when she was satisfied 
—pleased that I should have it, but so weak, so touched and 
troubled at the sight of it that her eyes were dim with tears, I 
covered it, and approaching her couch, told her that I had 
something to say to her. I knew she would still love me, and 
that she would {eel neither resentment nor disbelief, so I knelt 
by her, and with my arm supporting her, and her cheek leaning 
against mine, I told her all that I have told to you. 

And when I had done, true to the lovely simplicity of her 
charactér, she did not attempt to palliate, or even to excuse, 
She listened with wonder, with pity, with sympathising love, 
She kissed me many times, but it was evidently a mystery to 
her; and then she reminded me that God could forgive us all 
our sins, and she proposed that we should pray for the forgive- 
ness of ours. Sweet, simple Rosie! she ‘lieved that I had 
been envious because I had told her so; she knew in theory 
that envy was a wicked thing, but so little had she ever been 
tempted to such a sin, that she scarcely knew either the black- 
ness or the misery of it. And when she had paused awhile 
over my narration, and caressed me with all her own simplicity 
and tenderness, she said, “ Ah, Millicent, if you had told me 
that you were vain I could easily have believed you, but God 
has made you so rich, and so beautiful, and so much beloved, 
that I can scarcely understand what there is for you to envy.” 

I felt the truth of what she said. God had placed me in the 
best and happiest part of this his beautiful world. 1 was young, 
healthy, cared for, and sometimes, even in my most envious 
days, | had seriously considered whether there was any person 
with whom, on the whole, I could change with advantage, and 


I bad decided that I had not yet met with such a person. And 
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yet; notwithstadding thia deliberate detision, I: Had bastly envied 
almost every one with whom I came . 


in the 
part of. her favoured lot. 
- Lvose from my cousin's side, feeling lighter at heart for ber 


sincere pity and simple. minded, gencrous forgiveness. 1 felt 
that s great fault could not be eradicated at once, but 1 believed 
end knew that of Rosie, at least, I never could be envious 
again. And why? Because k Joved her so heartily, that all 
her joys, her advan . her hopes, had become mine. The 
{ commandment offers the only solution, that problem which 
afflicts the envious, “ How L. be cured?” we i 
snswers, Thon shalt love thy neighbour as thyse//.” 

But. can love: be learned Can it be fostered, cultivated, 
indulged ? » Can Imake myself love my neighbour? Let us 
ask another. ion which msy-help us to the answer of this. 
Can hatred learned  Can..it be encouraged, cherished? 
Can I make miyself hate my neighbour? Yes. How can i 

thio? I.can dr it by reflecting on the least agreeable 
is character to exclusion of his better qualtes; cm 

pute bad motives to his indifferent actions; [can disparage 
his virtues and fail to excuse his fanlts; I can decline, in hms 
the strength of temptation; I can treasure. Up 
‘ttle affronts that. he may 
have shown me, till they exasperate me; I can tell others of iis 
behaviour, dwelling always on ite darkest side, till it appearw al 
the darker uent repetition. 
ma 


Ané van 
Lean do it by constantly: comparing him with myself on those 
points, and only, he the advantage, by com 


sidering that those advantages are precisely su: 
order to make me happy, hy exaggerating their im : 

by dwelling s0 on ‘the lot. of-others that neglect: the 
meens of improving my own ; and by sitting idle, hrooding Over 
my: hard case, and mourning because I 10 no way for 
myself useful, beloved, or admired, no 
opportunities or talents, sro and doi ¥ 

as we | 


souree ‘I can foster, cultivate, and encourag? 
is it is granted, be difficult et first, 


those: who seck Divine assistance. 


difficalt indeed for 
‘Rosie stayed with me till she had quite 


Bat I must 


recovered her health, end then went home, carrying with her the 
blessings and the love of all our household. Short ly 

my sister returned, and I, knowin what was in wy own hestt, 
resolved that by God's help, I would 


never while I lived: 
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my fault as cured ; but wateh over it as over a fire subdued, bat 
not extinguished, and which any passing wind will fan ones 
more into a flime. My watch my long, and partly 
lest I should shimber at my post of watcher, and partly that my 
example may be a warning to you, I have set myself the task of 
penning these 

But you will naturally ask, how did I discover that you were 
the bondslave of envy? 

We are 20 an:sious naturally to conceal this fault, and it is one 
that it would be such an offence to aceuse one of, that, though 
there are few of us to whom it has not been said, or intimated 
by friends or acquaintances, “ You have a high opinion of your- 
self ;” or, “ You are exuggerating this story ;” or, * You should 
not be so disdainful of your inferiors;” or, “ You are not very 
industrious ;” or, ‘‘ You are hasty ;” or, You are inconsiderate ; 
yet, to none of us perhaps, has it ever been said, “I perceive 
that you are envious.” | 

This delicacy is @ disndvantage to us; that which is not 
mentioned we think to be wnéiown. It may certainly be con- 
cealed from others for a time; but the essence of envy arises 
and depends on comparison ; once institute a comparison in the 

nce of the envious, and unless they are on their guard, 16 
sure to be betrayed. As when an acquaintance of yours 
praised Mary’s singing in your presenee,—Mary, whom you cali 

our friend—and you, replied, “ Oh, yes, she sings beautifully, 

t really, it would be a disgrace if she did not.” | 
- “ How, so?” said your acquaintance. 

“Oh!” you answered, “because she is always practising ; 
indeed, I wonder how she can make it consistent with other 
duties ; besides, she has been so well and so thoroughly taught, 
no pains have been spated with her ;” and you added, in the tone 
Of an injured person, “It would be absurd to expect those who 
have enjoyed no such advantages, to equal her it would be quite 
unfair.” Now, why did it give you pain to hear Mary praised, 
if you really love her, and are not envious of her? and why was 
it needful to assure her admirer that she had had such superior 
advuntage. Did it make your singing any worse, to know that 
hers was better; and if it wae better, why deny that this better 
singing was any merit of hers ? 

discovered tien that you were envious ; but I was confirmed 
in my discovery the next day, when, as I eat at work with you, 
® common friend of ours chose to Geacant on the beauty 
loveliness of Isabel. You listened for some time unessily, and 
with slightly heightened colour; you seemed to sevens, and 
you even smiled, but it was not e cordial emile; aud you suid, 


gently, “Yes, ale is pretty, and has vbarming spirits, bub I 
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think her manner has been a little more subdued since her 
sister made that runaway match.” 

By this remark you made the visitor suddenly silent ; the shock 
of the information that you had conveyed was considerable ; you 
knew him to be ignorant of that fact; yet you took care to 
convey it as if you were merely referring to something well 
known to you both, and you presently continued in a quiet 
tone, “Those charming high spirits have their disadvan 
after all.”” He slowly answered, “ Yes,” and then asked if Isa 
resembled her sister in person. “Oh, she is the image of her,” 

ou answered good humouredly, “the sisters are as much alike 
fn face as in manner.” (I have never heard any one else advert 
to this strong likeness, nor can I see it.) 

Upon this the visitor, effectually silenced, stooped and picked 
up his glove; we both ‘thought the information you con: 
veyed gave him more uneasiness than we should have supposed. 
He thought it a great disadvantage to Isabel, as you meant he 
should do; but you had no reward for your information; he 
could not be interested in the lively conversation which you 
tried to engage him in; he liked you none the better because you 
made him like Isabel less. 

Here the manuscript abruptly terminates ; on examination; 
it pa that some concluding pages have been torn away; but 
I will not draw upon my own invention to supply a UsiOb,. 


I prefer to give the story as it stands. 
ORRIS. 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S DIRGE. 


THE foal nuts and berries are ripe, and the sloe 
Clusters dark in the hedge where the thorn bushes grow; 
But we care not to rove of their treasures in quest, 

For there’s one cannot go with us—poor Annie West! 


In school there’s the place where she sat, yet unfilled, 
We sing, but her voice in our music is stilled ; 

And cheerless and sad are the games we love best, 
Since she joins us no more in them—poor Annie West! 
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‘Twas a fever that seized her, she suffered by day, 
Nor was lulled by the night till her strength wore away; 
And she died, looking upward to Jesus for rest, 


From her pillow of anguish—our poor Annie West! 4 


Oh, sad is the widow who dwells by the copse, 

_And tear after tear on her knitting she drops; 

‘Ta the churchyard sleep all who once slept on her breast, 
And the last of her children was poor Annie West. 


We have planted her grave with the roots of sweet flowers 
That blossom in April's warm sunshine and showers ; 
Should they brave the long winter "twill gaily be drest ; 
Yet they'll blogm but to wither, like poor Annie West. 


Ah, the spring may return and revive them, but she 
Will no more pluck the daisy that grows on the lea, 
Nor seek through the lanes for the hedge-sparrow’s nest, 
Nor go with us cowslip-ping—poor Annie West! 


But the root of a plant keeps its life through the frost, 
And still lives the soul of the playmate we've lost ; 
There shall yet come a morning to wake from her rest 
In the grave’s chilly bosom—our lost Annie West! 


Then whiter than lily, more dazzling and bright 

Than the large gleaming stars of the clear summer night— 
With the Saviour she trusted to dwell and be blest— 
Shall arise our fair sister—our own Annie West! 


H. F, 
, 
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happy tone to every- 
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WHAT DAUGHTERS CAN DO. 


Tere are, I believe, many well-disposed young 
ladies, who would be glad to do good, and to benefit 
others, did they but know how to go to work in the 
matter, and where to begin. To such I would beg to 
offer a few suggestions, and put before them a few 
simple modes of usefulness—of ways and means of 
rendering service, and of benefiting others. It is 
of little use dealing in generals; I will, therefore, ven- 
ture to particularize, and run the risk of censure, as 
being too homely or common-place; or of attaching 
too much importance to mere minutiw. My simple 
desire is to urge pleasurable activity, and to endeavour 
to set in motion that beautiful machinery designed of 
God to be the means of blessing and improvement ac-- 
cording to our individual opportunity, and our fellow- 
creature’s need. 

First—I would say, cultivate a taste for domestic 
occupations; be proud of knowledge in domestic 
matters. Every female should endeavour to learn all 
she can of the little arts that make life comfortable. 
Take pains to acquire habits of method, order, and pune- 
tuality. Contrive to give, by attention to little things, a 

cs life ; let it be seen that you care 
for others, and that you are desirous age hs perform 
the duties of that station of life to which it has 
pleased God to call you. 

But, to speak to each personally: As a daughter, 
study to be very attentive to your parents ; strive W 
relieve your mother in every possible way, from the 
pressure of domestic cares. The younger children 
take under your charge. Endeavour to carry out the 
instructions they are receiving, to interest them im 
every way you can, and to make them like their lessons. 
Let their wardrobes have your constant attention ; see 
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that all their things are neatly mended, each article 

kept in its proper place, and oe reg to its right 
use; and let no torn hat-brim, shabby button-hole, 
pinafore without strings, stocking out at the heel, 
petticoat with tuck half out, or little shoes buttonless 
and with tattered binding, reflect upon the character, 
_ and tell the negligence of an elder sister. Not only 

mend, but try to make for the little ones. Contrive to 
turn things to account in the matter of wearing 
apparel; see if you cannot convert a cast-off dress into 
a frock for a sister—-an antiquated cape into a coat 
for your little brother, or an old silk skirt into useful 
aprons, bonnet-linings, &c. Great saving may be 
effected by these means. Be encouraged to try what 
you can do; persevere, and I will answer for it that 
you will get on much better in the business than at 
first you anticipated. As in other things, so in this, 
“practice makes perfect.’’ Influence the children to 
love you by attention to their little wants, and, by 
performing little acts of kindness. See that their 
school-books are neatly covered ; that a bag is provided, 
that a sponge is sttaubed to their slates, and that their 
cases are furnished with pens and pencils. Gather 
together all the pictures and scraps that fallin your 
way, and allow them to assist you in their arrangement ; 
cut out for them paper shades, &c., and as nothing 
should be disregarded by us that can in any way im- 
part pleasure, it is well even to learn the art of making 
mimic ships, or of putting the fingers rabbit fashion, 
as these simple things may amuse and please some 
little one in happy twilight evenings. 

But further as to duties. Keep an oversight of all 
within the house; whena thing is wanted know where 
it is to be found; see that every bottle and jar is 
labelled, and that everything is ny * in its proper order. 
Take care of paper and string; let the former, when 
parcels are unwrapped, be put in a bag kept for the 
purpose; it will be found very convenient when 
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shreds, or a little wool, fix a piece of chintz over all, 
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wanted. Keep a list of things required in the house, 
so that hurry and forgetfulness may be avoided when 
the opportunity offers of purchasing. When an 
article of dress is to be bought, let a calculation be 
made, fquantity, &c., put down, also everything put 
together that will be needed in making it up. When 
you receive the visits of your oranda be sure that 
everything is in perfect readiness; much good time 
is often lost by carelessness in this particular. The 
feeling of annoyance and inconvenience is a poor 
preparation fora day’s work. Keep house linen in 
good order; see that sheets, towels, &c., are turned so 
that they wear evenly, and as long as possible. Allow 
no feathers to work their way through bed-ticks, pro- 
vide neat covers, both for beds and pillows, and see . 
that they are kept on constantly. Paper afresh trunks 
and band-boxes; make little boxes for collars, ribands, 
&c., cases for gloves, &c., and bags for slippers. Keep 
tidy drawers and a neat toilette-table, a mice 
“ petticoat’ for the latter may be made with the use- 
less skirt of a muslin dress, with coloured cambric under- 
neath. With a little contrivance, a tea-chest may be 
converted into a nice ottoman, which will be found 
very useful for work, &c.; procure one with a lid, 

aper it inside, then attach the lid with pieces of 
Letter, nail a lining on the top, putting under it a few 


and cover the sides with the same; if you have sufl- 
cient material to flute it round the box, of course it 
will look much better. Very useful table-mats may 
be made of common oil cloth, thickened with brown 

aper, and a covering of baize on the under side. 

askets may be improved in colour by my them 
under a box with lighted brimstone; when they are 
very much discoloured, a little dark paint and varnish. 
will make them look quite fresh and new again, and 
render them very serviceable. Let a small glue-pot 
be kept in readiness, that so when a piece of veneer 
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ing is broken away from a work-box, chest of drawers, 
&c., it may be put on again before lost, or cast aside. 
China, &c., may be mended, and commoner ware kept 
together by the aid of white paint and linen patches ; 
of course, great care and patience is needed. 

Take care of all linen rag; it is often most useful ; 
get a good receipt for salve; have calico bandages in 
case of accident, and have court-plaister always at 
hand. These things are sure to be wanted some time 
or another, either in your own families, or in. those of 
your neighbours, and it prevents much anxiety and 
trouble to have such articles in readiness upon an 
emergency. Do all that you can for home, and at 
home; let your efforts begin, not end there. Look 
around you for opportunities of usefulness, and a 
widening sphere of action, See if there are no young 
people in your village or neighbourhood, that you can 
instruct, to whom you may impart some of the 
knowledge you have acquired, and be assured that 
while attempting to inform the mind of others, your 
own mind will be refreshed and strengthened, 

Try and get together a few young people for a few 
hours in every week; show them maps, and give them 
an idea of their place and locality in this wide world. 
Let them trace the route to Australia, and other 
countries of which they may be accustomed to hear; 
take pains to illustrate your subjects ; make all as clear 
to them as possible, and depend upon it after a little 
while, the simple rustic and his more favoured sister 
will have their minds enlarged, and a new world of 
ideas given, which will at the same time be of use and 
campus Perhaps a young lady is hardly aware of 
he great benefit she may confer upon girleof fourteen, 
by teaching them to cut out and fit usefil articles of i 
clothing. One or two evenings a week might be set 1 
apart for this purpose ; frocks, shirts, &c., might be | 
brought to repair, stockings to darn, &c. Books also 
might be lent to the young people, copies set for 
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them to write at home, little simple exercises given, 
and last, though not least, they might be taught how 
to write out a bill, and to express their thoughts in a 
letter. 

There are so many ways of benefiting and of doing 
good to the poor, that I hardly know to which way or 
means first to refer. The sick amongst them certainly 
have a claim upon our attention and sympathy. See; 
that little comforts are provided for them as far as” 
opportunity may allow, and bear in mind that any 
little thing taken to them is far more appreciated than 
when sent. For aperson confined to bed,a “ ws 

rter’’ is a very nice thing; a broad, coarsely 

nitted band about three yards long, fixed under the 
arms when the invalid is sitting up, and confined by 
tape to the posts at the foot of the bed. I hardly 
need say, that the loan of a fan, or the gift of a scent 
bottle, &c., will in every case show thoughtfulness, and 
elicit warm and grateful feeling. ‘Let the best use be 
made of old left off garments; let them be well 
patched, and given where likely to be most useful, and 
most consistently worn. 

In most places there are poor orphan children, or 
those who have been deprived of the kind care of 4 
mother; these have a special claim, and there is special 
blessing promised in connection with efforts for them. 
The old people also ought to have a good share of your 
attention ; let them be noticed by you; visit, talk, and 
read to them. Make little things occasionally for 
them ; a warm calico shirt will be an acceptable Christ- 
mas present, and a print handkerchief, or checked apron 
always a useful gift; a comfortable under waistcoat 
may be made of list, and warm socks for old womens 
slippers out of thick cloth, or odd bits of blanket 
flannel. To one whose fingers are too stiff to hem 4 
muslin border, a new cap will be very acceptable. Let 
every piece of riband wr aoe done with, be taken care 


_of, and not put upon the fire, as is too often the case. 
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The soiled can be washed, and it will do for some poor 
woman who has to purchase every half yard she wants 
for cap strings, Other bits of riband will be useful 
when dyed black ; faded silk handkerchiefs also. These, 
and any worn pieces of crape you have, will be most 
valuable in the event of death in a poor family, and 
will help to effect a decent appearance at the funeral, 
a little assistance at such time being doubly accep- 
table, and feelingly appreciated by poor neighbours. 

To a mother with a young oo harem to ren- 
der a little help; infants’ frocks may be made from 
the better parts of an old morning dress ; let not the 
latter ever be cut up for dusters, especially if light in 
colour, and fine in material. | Little pieces of cambrie, 
&c., will come in nicely for baby’s caps, and the sleeves 
of an old silk dress will make a useful hood. <A piece 
of new print that may have been left of a dress, will 
make a besinad for a little girl ;-an odd bit of cloth a 
cap for a little boy; a pattern is easily procured, and 
the business will not be found a lengthy one. Little 
pieces of print will always be acceptable, especially 
where there is a sick child to amuse, or employment 
to be found for an elderly woman who can do nothing 
more serviceable than patchwork. Pieces of print, 
even when faded, are often found useful in repairing 
bed-quilts and bed-hangings, window curtains, Xc. 

Try in every little way to be of use to your poorer 
neighbours; ever be ready to write a letter for them, 
and have in some cases an envelope (of a useful size) 
and a stamp to give. A map from Bradshaw’s Rail- 
a Guide, will often form an acceptable directory, 
and instead of being destroyed and sharing the fate of 
the leaves it was bound up im, may be preserved, to be 
of considerable use and service. Ever be ready to 
speak a kind word, and to evince interest in those 
around you; enco them in their labours, inquire 
about their pigs al poultry, the growth of their 
vegetables, &c. Notice the flowerg in their cottage- 
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garden, admire the woodbine climbing up to the thatch, 
the rose clustering by the cottage-door and peeping in 
at the window ; pay attention to these little things, 
and teach them to do the same. Endeavour by s 
careful arrangement of time to secure a few hours 
occasionally for the benefit of friends of your own 
class ; be ready to lend a helping hand when an outfit 
is to be prepared ; offer your assistance when wine is 
making, fruit being preserved, &c. In many ways of 
this kind you may be really useful to others, and at 
the same time be acquiring valuable experience for 
yourself. | 

A few days since, I saw at a parsonage, a neat little 
bed-roum by om by the lady of the house, assisted 
by a friend, though of course it would be wrong in 
some cases to deprive tradesmen of employment and 
profit; but when the claims of a family are pers 
and income limited, the thing is quite lawful; indee 
if such desire to give, they must learn to be saving in 
their expenditure, and to exercise in every way the 
utmost economy. In order to provide a little fund 
for charitable purposes, I have known some young 

ons to give up the use of sugar and butter, and to 

appropriate to the above a weekly allowance for the 
same ; sometimes forfeits imposed are thus — I 
hardly need remark upon the or 4 of self-denial im 
little matters, and of the pleasure afforded’ by devoting 
such first fruits to benevolent and religious purposes. 
The claims of missions, both at home and abroad, are 
very pressing, and where the needle can be brought 
into willing service, many useful garments, work-bags, 
needle-books, pincushions, &c., may be made, which _ 
will be of most important service, and truly acceptable 
at our mission stations abroad, our orphan schools m 
Ireland, and at our ragged school institutions at home. 

In conclusion, I would say especially to ministers 
daughters—Go amongst the people—you have an i 
troduction and wide-spreading iaedace which may 
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turned to great advantage and blessing ; endeavour to 
get hold upon the minds of the people; embrace every 
opportunity of showing them little attentions, and of 
doing little kindnesses; the result will be found 
highly beneficial, your own sources of happiness will 
be increased, and the profit and pleasure of others 
_ Bsilently and effectively promoted. 

I must not further enlarge, but in conclusion, may 
I urge the necessity of earnest rhe and divine 
teaching, in order that duties may be performed in a 
right spirit—that our desires and aims may be simple 
and sincere, and that God in all things may 


glorified. 
A CLERGYMAN’S NIECE. 


A DAY WITH THE REAPERS. 


Boaz was a splendid specimen of 4 patriarchal 
farmer. His very name was characteristic—“ The 
Active ’’—it spoke of that diligence which the incidents 
of the story themselves illustrate. Though he was a 
wealthy man, he did not shut himself up in his house, 
in scornful indolence, leaving it to some thrifty 
_ steward to look after his agricultural concerns. 

He was too wise for that. He knew that a mas- 
ter’s eye and voice can work wonders. He evidently 
did not approve of “middlemen.” Had he lived in 
Ireland, he would not have been an absentee. Now, 
we rejoice to believe that a large number of business 
men at the present day, do greatly care for, and do ex- 
tensively interest themselves in the people whose labour 
they employ. There iswisdom in this; deep practical 
wisdom, A free man does more real work than a 
slave; and the more the master looks after his work- 
men, in a-friendly temper, not in an Egyptian task- 
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master spirit, the more they will yield to. him,the 
fruitful effort: of a willing heart._.A. Manchoster 
to us.one day, “I don’t think the 
money 1 spend over my.miill schools at all wasted, i¢ 
comes back to me in the shape of improved labour,’ 
Certainly, then, kindness may be the best policy, as 
well as honesty. 
But such kindness should not onl de politic, It 
should be the working out.ofthe beautiful law of love, 
enriching and blessing the patient, toiling artizan; not 
from. gainful motives, but 
brotherly affection,and makes the mouth speak out of 
its abundance. Observe the wealthy Boaz. He enters 
his harvest field, not principally that his presence may 
be a stimulus to exertion, but to manifest his sympathy 
with his reapers. His few and simple words open 
him every heart. His concern for the highest imterests 
of those binders of sheaves, shows that he thinks of 
souls rather than of “ hands” when he comes amongst 
his servants. 
This is not so frequent.as should. be now, We 
allow that many masters provide carefully for the com 
forts of those whose services help to make them rich; 
but they rarely manifest a sympathy which is like that 
of Boaz. Tolerable: wages—good food—libraries-> 
occasional holidays—an annual festival :—do these.com 
stitute the. elysium..of the employed ? .. We ask, for 
more than these privileges; we ask for real sympathy, 
presence in simple, earnest wards-—wore 
which shall grasp the most glorious hopes. .of mans 
being, and send them.knocking at the workman® 


, Why is it that the working classes are confessedly 
indifferent to religion ?. .Why has the Hall of Science 


more Sunday attractions for the mechanic than. the 
House of God ? 


The fact is,a great want of the age is,.a Gospel Jor 
the Workshop. A Gospel carried there, sot in gow® 


ause. the heart.is fullof 
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and bands. -A Gospel preached there,'nof in conven- 
tional pulpit “ platitudes” (as thé Times calls them). 
We want the masters to become evangelists. And if 
they stood among their meri,’and said some religious 
saying, aye, though it were as brief as the salutation 
of Boaz, it would sink more déeply into the heart, and 
do its work ‘more vigorously than all the polished 
sermons that Blair has ever written. | 

We do not see how preachers are to evangelize the 
workshop. It is easy ¢ndugh ‘to sneer at their dull, 
droriing common places, under “which respectuble 
disciples comfortably slimber. We are not apologists 
for t arate anywhere, least of all in the pulpit, with 
its entrancing themes and its exciting motives ; but 
we do not ‘think the fault is with ministers and their 
sermons. We rather think they cannot do much. We 
fear that the working classes have a prejudice against 
Ministers. Their newspapers represent them as 
hirelings, gesticulators for a livelihood, men of obsolete 
forros, unprogressive spirit, friends of the rich 
rather than the poor. Tite carnal heart will to 
believe that this is trie, and may thus retreat into a 
“refuge of lies’? when’ the minister comes with his 
Christian solicitation. © 

This prejudice of @ourse does not exist against 
layinen. When the merchant turns from his ledger 
to say to a young man,’ Mr. Olerk, do you ever think 
‘about your soul ?” the inquiry comes with « startling 
effect that a preacher might well envy. Had a thunder- 
bolt drop into shale Tittle temple of mammon, it 
would scarcely have made # greater sensation.” Mr. 
Clerk is wonder-struck. He goes home musing ‘upon 
that strange question) which seemed to wing Ite way 
from the leaves of the bulky ledger. What! had 1 
changed into a Bible?” that grave, taciturn 
employer metamorphosed into a parson? “Was = 
he inthe counting” house after all? Could 
dreaming? 
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Alas! that such a thing should be so uncommon! 
Yet, in its uncommonness lies a great strength. It 
must, humanly speaking, be more effective. Because 
it is it may seem to be more real. 

Besides, there are many workshops where ‘no 
minister would be allowed admission. Probably he 
could not time his visits suitably. Nor would it be 
very convenient for him to go down into kitchens and 
talk to the servants there. Alas ! for domestic servants. 
How little are their souls cared for! Mistress, when 
you speak to your domestics, do you ever!speak to 
them about salvation? Do you speak out of a full, 
loving heart, remembering that those poor, ignorant 
women are your sisters in a fallen humanity? Have 
- ever told them that your earnest prayer is, “ The 

ord be with you’’? 

Let-me unfold a secret. Boaz was not ashamed of — | 
his pay He was as religious in the harvest-field as 
in the temple; and he ¢alked religiously. He was not 
afraid of a smile at his straightforward introduction 
of spiritual topics. He wasa fine picture of patriarchal 
faith, realizing God’s hand in every event, and publicly 
acknowledging Him as the source of all blessing. 

Oh! for more of this plain, simple, practical piety! 

We do not want mere talkers. We have parrots 
enough already. But we do want Christians who can 
talk and will talk about heavenly hopes ; who can talk 
sensibly and at fit times; but who will never hesitate 
to bring their religion into the minor details of daily 
life. We want this to be done naturally and without 
fear of man, 

Boaz had a steward, or overseer, though he by no 
means left all to his superintendence. Of this stewa 
he inquired the name of a damsel who was busily 
gleaning near them. Little was she thinking then 
upon whose field she had now begun to collect the 
scattered ears of corn. His eye rested upon her with 
some curiosity, for she was a stranger, and with some 
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interest, which Providence chose should be awakened 
within his breast. Her beauty, her) stranger look, her 
timid air, as if she was unused to {this kind of work, 
might strike him; and through thé-inquiry he made, 
he soon learned her name and history. ‘The overseer 
may have related more of it than the narrative states 
him to have done; or the story may have previously 
come to the ears of the rich man. It was a story 
which gave her the strongest claim to a good man’s 
regard, and we wonder not that she soon came into 
favour with Boaz. 

Good works have wings, and they fly about telling 
their own story of goodness and love, while the worker 
of them knows nothing of his renown. Ruth was 
very much astonished that her loving conduct should 
be so soon known, and elicit so much commendation, 

-God can give praise to the humblest, and in this sense, 
asin many lee senses, the meek inherit the earth. 
Quiet, piety is sometimes raised into 
unexpected notice. 

Seekest thou great things for thyself, youthful 
reader ? Seek them not; God-can give them without 
thy seeking, and when He gives them not, sorrow and 
vanity will be written upon the renown after which 
thou hast covetously grasped. 

And now, we take a glance at Ruth, when she rests 
herself and partakes of the ample yet simple harvest 
meal. She has worked hard, “even from the morning 
until now.’’ She sits beside the reapers, by the 
special arrangement of Boaz. She eats of the harvest 
bread, and di ps it in the grateful acidulated beverage 
always provided for the reapers. A weak kind of sour 
wine is’ still used by the harvesters in Italy and the 
Peninsula. 

The growing regard of Boaz for the interesting 
young stranger, seems indicated by his reaching. her 
parched corn; one of those incidental touches which 

‘ . the sacred writers delight to give to their narratives, 
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and which always heighten their graphic reality. It 
is not said that Boaz gave the corn to Ruth as a 
special mark of his favour, the fact is simply and 
briefly stated; yet we can easily assign his motives, 
and this careful searching into the inspired narrative, 
serves to show more forcibly that all is in strict keep- 
ing as a history of real life. 

When Ruth had eaten sufficiently, she arose to 
return to the harvest field, She did not presume upon 
the marked favour of Boaz, as a conceited or bold 
young person might have done. The grace of humility 
— a new charm to her loveliness, and it must have 

een inexpressibly touching to see her, though born 
to better things, cheerfully submitting to the ex- 
igences of her changed position, diligently collecting 
her ephah of barley, and while grateful for the kind- 
ness which was shown to her, yet relaxing none the 
more from her quiet industry. Many a young lady, 
if forced by reverses to glean in a harvest field, and 
noticing some unusual attentions on the part of its 
proprietor, would have said to herself, “ Ah, it is very 

lain he sees 1 am not whatI seem to be. He has. 
ae perhaps, how I was oncé his equal in social 
position. He evidently feels for my#sad lot.” And 
soon a goodly castle in the air could be ‘built upon 
these surmises ; and would be, if the face and not the 
disposition corresponded to Ruth’s. 

But if Boaz really had begun to like Ruth, why 
did he permit her to work so hard.as a gleaner? He 
could easily have given her corn to carry home ; why 
did he not give it? . Because he thought it right for 
her to work. _ She could earn; why should he bestow 
charity? If he had begun to love her, affection might 
say, “ Give her plenty of corn to take to Naom}; 
but discretion counselled, “Let her earn by honest 
industry what she needs, and thus cherish a spirit of 
self-reliance. It may not be wise to show more favour 
to her at present.”’ 
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We sincerely wish discretion would give the same 
counsel in our day to the dolers out of charity. Oh, 
if you love the poor, dear rich brother, do not open 
your purse and shower over them sixpences and shil- 
lings. Send them unto the vineyard—yes, even if 
they can only do an hour’s wor k—before you give 
them wages. You will thus punish the lazy, discover 
the industrious, and encourage a healthy, happy tone 
of mind. Make workmen, not almsmen. 

In doing this, you will find ample scope for gene- 
rosity, You may bestow charity without appearing to 
do so. Just as Boaz contrived that handfuls of barle 
should be purposely, yet seeretly, dropped in the path 
of Ruth—so that she might believe that she was only 
indebted to her own exertions for her increased suc- 
cess—so may you manage to scatter blessings in the 
way of the poor, which shall only be theirs as they 
are found industrious, but shall come into their posses- 
sion as a sweet remuneration of their honest. labour. 
Let the poor. work, but don’t let them be stingily 
paid. ‘ Let fall some of the handfuls of corn of pur- 
pose for them, that they may glean them.” 

All this long day Naomi sat at home, wondering 
how’ her dear a tughter-in- law had sped. When the 
evening came she welcomed her home, and was de- 
lighte d gud surprised at the quantity of barley she 
had been able to glean. Of course, Ruth did not 
know how it was that she had gleaned so much. She 
may even have thought that the re: apers were careless 
in binding their sheavell We are often in the dark 
as to the precise way our blessings reach us. 

Ruth did not forget her poor mother-in-law. She 
brought her home some of the parched corn which 
Boaz had) given her at the harvest supper. This is 
another of those minute touches of narrative, reveal- 
ing to us/ the character of Ruth as completely as a 
fulle ‘r statement could have done. 

A master painter once drew a single line on some 
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eanvas in a brother artist’s studio, who was from 
home when he called. The visitor was known by the 
marvellous skill of that single line. 

Well, reader, the Bible is full of these master 
touches—these lines of beauty. Unless you wil- 
fully shut your eyes, you may tell Who has drawn 
them. | 

We love to think of the thoughtful affection which 
Ruth thus displayed. Her unselfish heart taught her 
to reserve some portion of the harvest feast as a 
a for her aged relative. We can almost hear 

er say, as she throws down her fine heap of barley, 
“ See, Naomi, how largely 1 have gleaned to-day. Is 
there not a goodly store P And see, Naomi, what I 
have brought for thee—some parched corn which they 
gave me at the supper to-day. It was not. much to 
bring thee, but I could not bear that thou shouldest 
have no portion, and shouldest be quite forgotten in 
the harvest joy.” 

We should not wonder if Naomi thought more of 
that little hoard of parched corn, than of the full 
ephah which Ruth also carried home. Many a trifling 
offering, when it speaks some especial thought of love, 


is felt to be worth more than “ whole burnt sacrifices.” 


Oh, dear reader, when you do great kindnesses, never 
forget little ones. @arry to some waiting friend your 
ephah of good deeds ; but at the same time draw forth 
from its secret repository a little of the parched corn. 
You cannot tell how the lone heart may then~be_filled 
with unspeakable joy. 
Naomi was much pleased; but she was also a little 
anxious. She wished to know in what field Ruth had 
gleaned. If Boaz himself felt some degree of concern 
where Ruth went to glean, and cautioned his young men 
to treat her respectfully, much more must we imagine 
her mr we to have cared about it. Besides, 
she may have had some hope, however feeble, that Pro- 
vidence would direct the gleaner’s steps in the way of 
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her rich relative. She rejoiced over the account which 
Ruth modestly gave. 

Modestly gave—yes, “she shewed her mother-in-law 
with whom she had wrought, and said, The man’s 
name with whom I wrought to-day is-Boaz.’’ She 
mentioned none of his commendations, and none of 
his attentions—save his kind desire that she should 
not go into any other field to glean. Again is the 
story in strict keeping. Ruth acts as we expect her 
todo. Her humility 1s beautiful. 

” What would you have said, dear reader? Possibly 
—we don’t say we are sure of it—you would have 
-answered— | 

“Oh, Naomi, what dost thou thik of my good 
fortune! IF went to glean, and I had been there a 
long time~ working so hard, when the husbandman 
came into the field. 1 found he was the wealthy Boaz. 
I watched him while he spoke to his servant that is 
over the reapers—and I could tell by their looks at 
me that 1 was the subject of their conversation. Then 
this rich man.came close to me and spoke so kindly. 
Ile was evidently struck with my appearance ; and he 
said such flattering things. I really cannot venture 
to repeat them, dear Naomi; but they were about my 
leaving my own friends in Moab to accompany you 
here. And that was not all. He invited me so 
politely—he saw I had not been a person of low estate 
always—to the harvest supper; and there his atten- 
tions—reaching me pi corn, and such like—were 
quite marked. I heard one reaper whispering. to 
another, ‘Seest thou how this damsel has favour in 
the eyes of Boaz?’ Of course, anybody could per- 
ceive it. And I almost feel sure that he told his 
young men to drop handfuls of corn on wre in my 
way; for I saw them look at me and smile, as I picked 
uP much corn that seemed not to resemble the scanty 
gleanings. Oh, Naomi, 1 am so happy! Who can 


tell what. may happen now ?” 
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And so, possibly, you would have rattled on. And 
we can tell you what would have happened in your case 
—supposing Boaz to be, what he proves to be, a man 
of wit—your castles in the air would have all tumbled 
down. “ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but 
a woman that feareth the Lord’’—if she does, we are 
sure she is humble—* she shall be praised.” 

Dear reader, where have you gleaned to-day? With 
whom have you wrought? Have you done some 
humble work in the Lord’s vineyard? Have you 
enriched your soul by the diligent study of his Word; 
gathering here a little, and there a little; binding 
promises together in a rich. harvest sheaf; and — 
out your corn by the threshing of meditation; an 
separating it from worldly associations by the winnow- 
ings of a bright and holy faith ? 

Do you tell me you have no leisure for sacred inves- 
tigations? Perhaps not much. But you shrely can 
pick up a single ear of corn. And then you fan do as 
the disciples once did; you can rub it in your hands 
as you walk along the busy road of life. That little 
one may become a thousand, multiplied by the power 
of His grace who can turn the smallest seed into 4 
widely branching tree. Do not despise the day of 
small things. 

Christian parent, do you habitually examine your 
children, saying to each of them, ‘‘ Where hast thou 
gleaned to-day ?’’ We do not mean, do you put them 
into the confessional, or upon the rack; but do you 
manifest a friendly interest in their pursuits; — 
them after’their employments, their pleasures, an 
their companions; not because you ought to know, oF 
because you think it probable they have erred, but 
simply because you wish them to regard you as their 
friend? This habit of kind inquiry into their little 
affairs and experiences, will establish thorough an 
pleasant sympathy between them and you; and con- 
vince them that you exemplify an ancient maxim, an 
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consider nothing which relates to them uninteresting 
to your own heart. 

Ruth went on during both the barley and the wheat 
harvest with her humble gleaning; keeping her own 
mind in a healthful and happy state, — contributing 
to her mother-in-law’s comfort and support. Most 
probably Boaz carefully watched her throughout this 
period, and felt his good opinion of her more and 
more strengthened. lis regard for her at last became 
so fixed and strong, that, we believe, he only waited 
for a suitable opportunity to declare it. + 

And when the gleaning was finished, did Ruth then 
say, “ Now I may enjoy myself; I have worked very — 
hard, and so I will have a little holiday. I will go out 
and. see the daughters of the land’’? We know very . 
well that she neither said nor did anything of the 
kind. We could not-anticipate such a discrepancy in 
her character. Whatever charms society may have 
for her, we shall be exceedingly surprised if she selfishly 
yield to their attractions. And it is therefore just as 
we might suppose it tobe, when the narrative informs 
us (according to the literal rendering of the Hebrew) 
that “she sat at home with her mother-in-law.” She 
did not complain of being moped to death with an old 
wliind ae not perpetually lament over her want of 
companions of her own age—was not always sighing 
and looking gloomy, and declaring it got more and 
more dull. No, she sat at home of her own accord; 
and by her cheerful and gentle company helped, we 
doubt not, largely to cheer the widow’s desolate heart. 

Dear reader, let us learn from this cheerful self- 
sacrifice, willingly to forego our own pleasures—and 
without trumpeting our martyrdom—when we have 
it in our power thus to make some lonely, widowed heart 
to sing for joy. 

Ww. Mz. W, 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


Emm. I AM pleased with it; very much pleased with it. 

Aug. With what? 

Emm. Tur oF Tur Famity.* 

Aug. What kind of work is it ? « 

Emm. A tale exceedingly well written; in the same style as 
the “ Wide, Wide World,” showing the struggles of a young mind 
after holiness and usefulness, sketching with much skill the 
characters and fortunes of he family, one member of which is the 
heroine of the story. | 

Aug. Is there much of a plot? 

Emm. Rather deficient there, critics might say, but the story 
is none the less interesting. It shows how troubles may be 
comfortable and bear much fruit; how homely discipline may 
be carried out; what a sensation is made by “ baby, number 
two;” how joy comes in the morning after a sorrowful night; 
what an ell does for his niece; how good intentions do not 


~ always end in good fruits; what may happen through attending 


to a prescription ; how “ Miss Prigott” turns out romantic; 
how clouds may disperse, and yet shadows afterwards dim the 
sunshine; with other incidents which I have not time W 
mention. 

Aug. Quite a bill of fare. I declare I feel quite hungry. 

Emm. If many others do so too, the publishers will not be 
sorry. 

p Dates In THE Revevations.¢ What is this? 

Ed. A brief tract on a deep subject, but quite inconclusive. 

Aug. Here's a capital work, ON THE ATLAS, 
a History of Algeria and the French Conquest. 

Ed. By whom? 

Aug. By Francis Pulszky, who has condensed the account of 
Dr. Moritz Wagner, the Bavarian Naturalist, added a descrip 
tion of later events, from the capture of Constantine to the 
surrender of Abd-el-Kader, and given a general view of the 
present state of the French possessions on the North Coast of 
Africa. The narrative is derived from trustworthy sources, and 
is extremely well written. We have an account of Algerine 


* London: Nelson & Sons. + London: Seeleys. 
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life, and the City of Algiers and its neighbourhood ; the eastern 
coast; the province of Constantine; complete portraitures of 
the native races, Arabs, Kabyles, Jews, &.; with an exciting 
history of the conquests of Algeria—politely styled its “ Re- 
gency "—by the Turks and French. es 
rs. M. I suppose the conquests of the French in Algeria 
have been merely an useless expenditure of money and life. 
Aug. The author allows that immense sums have been spent 
by the French government, which have not secured the esta- 


blishment of large and flourishing colonies. ‘ The colonists did 


not, as was expected, appear in crowds in the beautiful country. 


which is only at two days’ distance from France. The govern- 
ment has made easy grants of large extent to capitalists, under 
the condition of settling a certain number of families on the 
estates, and of building houses for them, and providing them 
with the means of living on their first arrival. * vain has the 
administration sent over the paupers of France, built villages, 
bought all the necessary agricultural tools and cattle, and even 
cleared the ground for them by soldiers; in vain have the 
veterans got land-warrants for their military services; in vain 
have religious and socialist communities been planted, and _ 
tical offenders sent over. Hundreds of millions of francs have 
been spent, and yet the result, as regards the increase of popula- 
tion, is smaller than any of the new states of America, or in 
any of the agricultural colonies of England. The reason is 
palpable, though the French do not seem to understand it—the 
‘rench government meddles too much in the affairs of the 
colonists, and does not allow the action of local self-govern- 
ment; the colonists, therefore, rely entirely on the government, 
and do not exert their own energies.” 

Mrs. M. Then no good has been done! 

Aug. Oh, yes, “as to the natives they have been greatly 
benefited by the French conquest.” : 

Ed. Is that irony ? . 

Aug. No, Pulszky is in earnest. “ Before 1830 the price of 
s bull in Algiers was about sixteen shillings, a sheep was sold 
at two shillings, a hundred of eggs or a hundred of oranges 
cost sixpence, and a quarter of wheat could be had at twenty-six 
shillings. To-day the prices are about the same as of those of 
Europe; the income of the tribes has therefore been consider- 
ably increased. Many Kabyles, Biskaris, and Mozabites, have 
been attracted by the high wages into the cities, and the Arabs 
throng to the fairs with their ricultural products. They begin 
to become acquainted, little by little, with the ‘comforts of 
European life, and they possess the means of buying them. 
They have not yet given up the habit of hoarding; but as soon 
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as they shall become aware of the security which they enj 
under French supremacy, they will spend the treasures whic 
they formerly hid. They have already become the wealthiest 


Mussulman pppulation in the world; moreover, the wealth has 
been diffused among them generally. It is not only the chiefs, 


_ but all the members of the tribe who grow rich. It is impos- 


sible that such a change should not engender great results in 
their social condition; so much the more, as in all the cities 
Arab echools have been established by the French government 
for the natives, and two Mussulman colleges have, been endowed 
in Algiers and Constantine. On the whole, therefore, we may 
justly state, that a great improvement in the lot of the Algerine 
Arabs has been the result of their conquest by France ; and if 
European colonization has not as yet succeeded in proportion to 
the enormous sacrifice of the mother country, the increased 
wealth and civilization of the natives might, at a not very dis- 
tant period, make Algeria a valuable acquisition to France, and 
rouse a spirit in the Mussulman population which should tend 
to a higher development and revival of energies among the 
millions belonging to that creed.” 

Emm, Tue Missionary Inte has just 
come. It contains very interesting information respecting the 
working of an humble, but useful society. The letter from Miss 
Cooke of Singapore, giving an account of a new Topsy, is par 
ticularly pleasing. 

Ed. Very well, we will extract it for our next Number. — 

Emm. Do if you please, I am sure our readers will like it. 

Aug. Don’t you think the “Times” has been rather hard 


upon Lieutenant Royer on account of his laudatory narrative of 


Russian imprisonment ? 7 

Ed. Perhaps a little too severe > yet it is fA pity the Lieutenant 
did rot see that some ulterior object rendered the Russian 
kindness more policy than charity. He might have appended a 
note to his non-uninteresting narrative, just to say that he 
did not belong to “the family of the Greens,” although he had 
much enjoyed the hospitality of the Emperor and his court. — 

Emm. I suppose the Russians wanted to make up for their 
previous firing upon a flag of truce. 

Kd. Probably they did. Probably, also, they made this 
Lieutenant pass in popular estimation for an officer of high 
rank, and so induced the populace of St. Petersburgh to believe 
that they had ocular proof of the capture of some great English 
Admiral. 


* London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 
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AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CONTROVERSY. 
Now Ready, 4 Vols., 8v0., (1760 pages), price 14s., 


BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, 


CONTAINING 
Full and able Debates on the following important Subjects :— 


The Trinity—Observance of the Sabbath—The Baptiam of Infante—The Union 
of Church and State—Sectarianism—Defensive War—The Stage—The Origin of rt 
the British Church—The Origin of Lan Woman Mentally—The Nature _ 
of Beauty—Phrenology— Mesmerism— V egetarianism— H om@opathy—Commu- 
nism— Education OCrime—Total Abstinence—Universal Suffrage—Capital 
Punishmentse— 
—The Confessional— Hereditary Monarchy— Indirect Taxation—Secular Educa- 
tion—The Currency—The Maynooth Grant—The Crusades—The Execution of | 
Charles I.—The of Cromwell—The Character of the Duke of Wel- 

Also, valuable series of instructive Essays on the Agt ov Ruasowtwe, the 
Art or Pusiic Sraaxine, or an Exposition of the correct prin- 
ciples of Literary Taste and Composition, with oe Exercises, and 
me hoe Articles on the most important Branches of Study, &c., &c. 


The Four Volumes are complete in themselves, and would prove a most valuable 
addition to the Lrprazizs OF Mucuantcs’ Institutions, Mutvat Iurrovs- 
Sociztizs, &c., as well as those of Parvars Srupunts and 


READERS, 
*," In ordering, be careful to specify “ Vols. I. to IV.” inclusive, 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth, gilt, or 10s. 6d. in morocco, 
THE NEW SERIES OF er 


POPULAR FLOWERS. 
By the Rev. R. TYAS, B.A, F.R.B.B. 
WITH TWELVE COLOURED FLOWERS-—BY ANDEBWS—OP 


The Chihese Primrose. { The Gladiolus. 

The Achimenes. The Rhododrendron. 
The Chinese Azalea. The Bpacris. 

The Acacia. The Crocus. 

The Cape Heaths. The Anemone, and 
The Campanula. The Antirrhinum. 


With directions for their Propagation, Cultivation, and 
Treatment in all Seasons. | 
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Works published by Houlston and Stoneman. 


FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY LAND: being om 
Account of the Chief Plants named in Scripture, with Historical, Geogra- 
hical, and Poetical Ilinsirations. By Ronzrr Tras, B.A., Adthor of 
- “ Bevourite Field Flowexs,” With Twelve beautifully coloured Grou 
of Flowers, designed and coloured by Axpasws. Feap. Bro, 
bound in cloth, gili, 7s. Gd. ; morocco, 6d. 


“In tis exquisite volume, the author takes up successively the diTerent plants 
named in after carefully determining the botanical sp ccies of each, 
he illustyates the Scripture passages where the name vocurs, relates anecdotes 
of 48 aed, and es Or com s verses reflecting the impression it may have 
left on a poetical . On this plan he has furuished a delightful ofie of histgry, 
7, post and logy, worthy a place among the elegancies of the Chri. 

tian household. The coloured a are highly beautiful, both as to design and 
agasine. 


execution.” — United 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


FLOWERS FROM FOREIGN LANDS; their Hista 


Mr, Awpnewsa, with bis 

te ao much of their History 

native habitat, culled from 

various sources of information, as to render the work at once instractive and 
attractive, One Vol,, Peap. 6vo., 7s. Gd. cloth, gilt; or 10s. 6d, morcent. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDS ; their Natural History ; including \w 
account of their Structure, Habits, Nidification, etc., cte. ‘Edited from the 


Piates, and W oodcuts. The Plates drawn and 
Azpuzws. Foap. 8vo., Vol. 1, cloth, gilt, 7a. GA. 


THE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS. With many 


Groups of Flowers, taste desi and coloured. Cloth, edges, 5s. ; 
ha “In Bastern lands they talk in 
And they tell in a d their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves mystic language bears.” 
This work teaches the t lan referred to in the above beantifal 
Hines. Asin the Bast, so in fair of Britain, Gowers are here made 
to epeak the language of sentiment.” 


FLOWERS AND HERALDRY ; or Floral Bmblans and 


Heraldic Figures, combined to express vontimenta, kind feelin 
By Roasst Tria, B.A., Author of “ Puvourne 


Flowers,” 
we. The Work will be comploted in 14 Numbers, forming » handsome Volume, 
price 7s, bound in cloth, gilt; or 10s, 


GARDENING FOR THE MILLION; and Amotew’s 


and Cottagur’s Guide. Containing Directions for the Management of aa 
Amateurs Garden during the Year List of Flowers, Fruits, and 


tables; the Properties of Flowers an Plants, and other information use 
for hinted garenere By New Badition, 


Lowpox: Houlston & Stoneman, 66, Parzzxosrik Row. 
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STEEL ENGRAVING. 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that, with the next Number, 
they purpose giving @ BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, executed in the best style 
of the art. his will be in addition to the usual Wood Engraving. At the 
same time, the Preface, Contents, &c., completing the Fourth Volume, will be 
given. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Communications acknowledged :—C.H.; W. D.; H.E. W.; Orris; H. M.W,; 
Septima; 8.J.G.; H. F.; Leigh. ie 
F.T.; supposing you to be twelve years of age, the lines are promisiug 
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NOTICE. 


The letters we have received from our readers encourage us to hope that 
renewed efforts will be made by our kind friends to extend our circulation pett 
pose. On our part, no trouble nor expense will be spared. We shall make some 

urther improvements, introducing an engraving on a separate page, 
occasionally, giving more than one illustration.  raden » will continue to 
be made with accredited writers for original papers, combining high liters 
talents with a decidedly evangelical tone. We ask the moarty co-egereien of 
our readers ; the more especially because the year 1855 will 


OUR JUBILEE YEAR. 
The Youths’ Magazine will then be in its FIFTIETH YEAR of publication, 
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A GLORIOUS VICTORY 

ny T would be difficult to find in the whole range of | 
vet, a more aflecting incident than 1s contained ig 
in the following extract froma letter written by a British ‘| 
soldier, now serving in the Baltic, to his wite, who 4, | 

resides/in the neighbourh@ed of Boston, m Lineoln- ] 

shire. | The letter is dated) “ Hango Roads, May 22.” af 

It was his first service as soldier, having been sent : 
Ol) shore with id boat s crew of marines to silence a om 
lort and take some guns, | / 


‘We dispersed at a few hundred vards’ distance 
trom ‘the beach, tu keep the Whilst thie 
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boat’s crew made prizes of the guns. The enemy had 
the advantage of the wood, and also knowing the 
country well, and a troop of them shewed in advance. 
We were ordered to fire. I took steady aim and fired 
on my man at aboutsixty yards. He fell like a stone. 
At the same time a broadside from the —— went in 
amongst the trees;*and the enemy disappeared, we 
could scarce tell how. 

“I felt as though I must go up to him, to see 


whether he was‘dead or alive. He lay quite still, and 


I was more afraid of him dying so, than when he stood 
facing me «few minutes before. It’s a strange feel- 
ing to come Over youwalbat. once, that you have killed 
aman. He had unbuttoned his jacket, and was press- 
ing his hand over the front of his chest where the 
wound was. He breathed hard, and the blood poured 
from the wound, af@<also from his mouth every 
breath he took. ‘ His face was white.as death, and his 
eyes looked so big and bright as he turned them and 
stared at me—I shall never forget.it.. He was a fine 
young fellow, not more than five and pprenty. 

“I went down on my knees beside him, and my breast 
felt so full, as though my own heart would burst. He 
had a real English face, and he did not look like an 
enemy. What I felt I never can tell; but if my life 
would have saved his, I believe I should have given 1. 
I laid his head on my knee, and he grasped hold of 
my hand and tried to speak, but his voice was gone. 
I could not tell a word he said, and every time he tried 
to speak, the blood poured out so, I knew it would 
soon be over. I am not ashamed to say, that I was 
worse than he; for he never shed a tear, and I could 
not help it. 

“ His eyes were closing, when a gun was fired from 
the order us aboard, and that roused him. He 
pointed fio the beach, where the boat was just pushing 
off with the guns, which we had taken, and where our 
marines were waiting to man the second boat; and 
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then he to the wood, where the was 


concealed—poor fellow, he little thought how I had 
shot him down! I was wondering how I could leave 
him to die and no one near him, when he had a some- 
thing like a convulsion for a moment, and then his 
face rolled over, and without a sigh he was gone. I 
trust the Almighty has received his soul. I laid his 
head gently down onthe grass and left him. 

“It seemed so strange when I looked at him for the 
last time—I somehow thought of everything I had 
heard about the Turks and the Russians, and the rest 
af them—but all that seemed so far of, and the dead 
man 60 near.” 

Multiply such incidents as the foregoing a thousand 
fold, and you have what people call, a Glorious 
Victory ! | 
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Two OHAPTERS 


Chapter IT. 
swooned; for, while the shock was very 
Bur Hudine had not her, it aia meh, 
: ion of life would 
that wrung 
her. For 
death; the 
dread- 
stood 
inion Was 80 
shapeloss believe what 
was probably but an idlerumour, while b constrained cheerful- 
meas, and ill concealed ) , belied his words, she repressed 


her violent agitation, and *p0 quietly ger 


calmness, she shuddered, “ you mart fy, Victor ; you are too well 
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known, and have been too much hated to hope for mercy ; and 
it is your duty to preserve a life so valuable to our hely cause.” 
“ But it is uot--cannot be correct,” interrupted the count. 
“Stay, St. Jules,” and she laid her hand upon his arm, and 
raisect her eyes imploringly to his face; “if this report be noé 
true, and God Almighty grant that it may be without founda- 
tion—you must go nevertheless; your journey must not be 


_ deferred. The soldiers that the king promised should attend you, 


may be wanted to quell this riot, for such it must be, so do not 
wait for them. You will go, will you not?” she repeated 
earnestly, 

“It would beef ho avail, sweet wife; for I have not received 
my credentials, ienedis Bethune de Rosni, who is to be of our 
company, will bring them from the palace, and I must wait his 
coming, unless indeed T seek him, for I marvel at his long delay.” 

* No, no, no,” cried the eountess; “leave the city, 1 conjure 
you, by the river path, and do not thurst yourself into danger, 


_do.not go among those cruel men, or brave their wrath while 


their passions are so stirred,” 

‘My lady says well,” observed the aged servant. ‘ The people 
are maddened, they will slay all that cross their path, and their 
ery is, * Death to Coligni, to Condé, and St. Jules.’”’ 

As they walked towards the house, a groom, alinost speechless 
with dismay, met them and confirmed the statement of Michaud, 
adding what further intelligence could be gleaned from the 1nco- 
herent and contradictory accounts of such as had sought reluge 
beneath the roof of their leader; and when St. Jules and 
Huclne entered the dimly lighted hall, hung with rusty armour 
and torn banners, where the terrified group was assembled, they 
beheld men and women, with infants in their arms, and children 
clinging to them, praying, weeping, or eagerly questioning each 
other with looks of distraction and bewilderment. One alone 
retained a firm composure, This was Pierre Duchesne, a) 
Huguenot divine, of fervent piety and unfailing zeal, tempered 
with charity. He had been the friend and adviser of Jeanne © 
Navarre; and after her death, be had entered the household of rer 
son, Many were the dangers through which he had passed, and 
bitter were the persecutions that he had endured ; and though 
he had remonstrated against weapons of death being used | 
defence of the Gospel of life, like Moses, he had prayed while 
the hosts fought, and he had ministered to the dying in the pest 
house, or on the field of battle, with the same unshaken fortitude 
with which he now stepped forward, and, while an expression © 
lofty faith lighted up his venerable countenance, in the Seriptu 
language, then generally among those of the reformed faith, he 
eacianmed, “* God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
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in time of trouble.’ Let us beseech Him to show us his merey, 
that we fall not into the hand of the enemies.” Then standing 
in the midst, he besought the Lord to spare the remnant of his 
people, that they might not utterly perish; after awhile, the 
louder sounds of grief were dhushed, and stifled sobs, and.low 
moans alone broke from the trembling ones who gathered, knee!- 
ing, around the tall old man, and as he proceeded, joined in, or 
@ided a heart-felt “ Amen” to his intercessions on their behalf. 
“Thou knowest, O Lord,” thus he concluded his prayer, “that 
I have laboured in thy vineyard many years, and that [ am ready 
to obey thy eall and go to Thee through blood or fire ; end that 
the martyr’s wreath would be to mea crown of glory and of 
rejoicing. ‘Lherefore, [ pray not for myself, but for those who 
have yet strength to serve Thee, and to continue the good work 
which our fathers have begun. Spare them, if it be thy will, 
from an untimely-end by the sword of their fellows, to be the 
wllars of thy Chureh on earth, living witnesses for thy truth, 
and defenders of thy holy faith; or if it be not according tothy 
good pleasure that they should serve Thee in life, let them 
glorify thee in death. Be with them, support, guide, comfort 
them as they pass the dark stream, and afterwards receive them 
into glory, there to be for ever with the Saviour, And as He 
raved for his murderers, saying, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
Loa not what they do,’ so would we pray for those misguided 
ones, who think, that by killing us, they do Thee service, 
Remove the blindness of their eyes, and the hardness of their 
hearts, that they may know that he that injureth’ thy servants 
offendeth Thee ; and a0 they may look on Him whom they have 
pierced and crucified again, and mourn.” , 
Then he repeated the prayer that Christ taught his disciples, 
and mournfully and soleninly the rest united in the resignation 
of their desires to their heavenly Father's will ; even while their 
hearts sank as thev thought how different might be the execution 
of that will from the fulfilment of their petitions. Until that 
instant they had scarcely been aware of the count’s presence, 
though he and Huéline had knelt among them, and joined with 
fervour in their devotions ; but now, St. Jules explained to them 
the dangers of their position, the impro! ability of finding ealety 


by flight, and the uselessness of attempting to defend the house 


against the Papists. There is, beside the river,” he said, “a 


wy, through which it Wiay perhaps, he possible to leave the 
undiscovered though, if thie disturbance be no mere rising 


the people, preconcerted acihome for our dest ruc- 
tion, every avenue of escape will of course be closed. Sueh 


of you as will, can try that path, and may Providence watch over 
their steps.” 
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Some gladly accepted this slender chance for life, others 
preferred to remain and await the issue of the next few hours, 
strengthened bv the counsels of the good old pastor. 

The grey twilight of approaching dawn heal them sympathiz- 
ing with, and encouraging each other as brethren in adversity ; 
but their numbers became fewer and fewer by degrees, for some 
went forth to gain information, or to seek their friends, and they 
did not return, while those that remained clung moge closely 
together, and with grateful hearts, gave thanks to Hinr who had 
preserved them until thenjand continued to implore his protec 
tion. Many times had death seemed inevitable, for the execu: 
tioners had often pursued their flying victims past the portals of 
the dwelling, and had even essayed to force the massive gates; 
but these being secured with iron bolts and stanchions, had sue 
cessfully resisted their efforts, and the disappointed Papists 
waited not to overcome the obstacle, but continued thei? 
sanguinary way. 

It is strange to mark how frequently the presence of danger 
gives strength and courage to the weak and timid, Such was 
the change it wrought in Huéline. With a calm and gentl 
bearing, and a mild and holy light in her soft eyes, she went 
among the little company, and in a voice whose clear sweet tones 
betrayed nothing of the struggle and the pangs within, she spoke 
with such hope and blessed assurance of future happiness, that 
the listeners gazed on her as on a beatified spirit returned ® 
earth, to tell them of the glory that awaited them,jso that they 
would almost have courted the speedy death which would enable 
them, as they devoutly trusted, to enter at once into such Joy. 
And yet she was no enthusiast, she had not risen above Uw 
weakness of mortality, she had no burning desird to prove 
faith by the shedding of her blood, such as inspired many 
heroines of the reformation, and caused them to triumph even 
in the hour of death. 

While she had remained in secure retirement with the 
Navarrese princess, she had listened to histories of war and. 
bloodshed, of sufferings borne with more than human patienc®, 
and of cruel martyrdom endured with never failing constancy j 
and she had wept, and trembled, and wondered that man shoul 
thus destroy what God had made, and hate instead of love hts 


| fellow man ; and rejoiced that Providence had placed her beens 
' the reach of such iniquity, lest, being tempted, she shoul 


from the truth, rather than undergo the agonies of torture @ 
of death. But she knew not how cherishéd that truth had eve? 
been within her heart, she knew not how dear it was to her ; and 
how, When the trial was come upon her, she was supported, not 
by any t mporary excitement, but by the loye of Cliriet an 
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the hope in Him that have ever upheld his followers in all their 
pains and losses. When, however, as the morning broke, St. 
Jules would have gone to seek the king of Navarre, or at least 
to assure himself of that prince’s safety, she wept, and passion- 
ately entreated him to remain within, urging that so near a 
relative of the French king would be secure, and that as hitherto 
they had been so mercifully spared, he should wait until the 
tumult had subsided, before he exposed himself to the yet unsated 
fury of the people. 

Promising to return speedily, he would have torn himself from 
her, but she’ implored him to avoid the public streets, and to 
choose only unfrequented ways, and for this purpose they crossed 
the garden and stopped at the oaken door, thickly studded with 
large iron nails, which opened on to the banks of the Seine, The 
count drew back the heavy bolts which fastened it; but he had 
scarcely thrown it open, when an unarmed man, his garments 
dripping with water, and torn, as though he had been engaged 
in some recent fray, and with a white ribbon tied round his arm, 
rushed through the gateway, and closing the door violently, 
would have fled to seek shelter in a neighbouring thicket; but 


St. Jules seized him by the arm, and demanding his name and - 


the reason of his intrusion, for by the crucifix suspended around 
his neck, he appeared not to belony to the Hug not party. 
The stranger turned round, and Victor recognized the counte- 


nance of Francois de Bethune, baron de Rosni, whose son. 


Maximilian in after years, became the celebrated Duc de Sully. 

“Tow now, baron?” exclaimed St. Jules, “ why come you 
here in such a plight ?” 

“Heaven be praised,” eried de Rosni, “that I have met a 
friend, where I thought to meet afoe;" and he told them hastily, 
how that, though he had complied with the proclamation of the 
duke of Cruise, mm adopting the Catholic badge, it had not pro- 
tected him; for having ventured out in search of his son, who 
lodged in another quarter of the town, his person being, known, 
he was chased for a considerable distance, until by plang 

ba 


into the river and swimming to the other side, he 
his pursuers; but dreading another encounter, he had entered 


the first hiding plave which presented itself, and that chanced 
to be the garden of the hotel de Valancourt ; “I cared not of 
which faith the dwellers here might be,” he said, “ for, if Pro- 
testants, my name would ensure a welcome ; if-Papists (so that 
I were not known), the story would serve my need, that I had 
with difliculty eseaped from # band of the heretics, whom I had 
over zealously attacked, I would scorn a lic to_save my life 
upon the battle field, or on the scaffold; but to be hunted like 


« beast of the fleld, to be cut down like a dog-," 
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“Tell us,” int¢rrupted Huéline with much agitation, “ How 
is the king ?” 

“Which? Hénry ? doubtless unharmed.” 

“T will bring you news of him,” said the count. “To your prayers 
sweet wife, | recommend myself, for God alone knows whether 
we may again be united in this world,” and once more he opened 
the gate and would have quitted them, but de Rosni forcibly 
detained him. | 

“It would be madness, St. Jules, utter madness to attempt it. 
Whether he needs your aid or no, it is equally beyond your 
power to give it. Stay here, in such tranquillity as you can, and 
should you live to see the end of these distresses, night and day 
thank heaven, that you have been spared the sight which my 
eyes have beheld ; and rejoice, that in the city, the castle, and 
the field, you are not ever haunted by the horrors which are 
burnt upon my brain. I have seen men slay each other with as 
little remorse as I would crush a hornet; I have seen all that 
war can show of hate and fury, nor turned away with other 


feelings than disgust and shame, that man should so degrade 


himself; but now, the memory unmans me, and I shrink like a 
faint hearted girl from the recollection of this night’s doings. 
Men, women, and children, the new-born infant, and the infirm 
old cripple of more than eighty winters, lie heapéd together, 
struck down without pity or compunction. Paris is one vast 
slaughter yard. The streets reeking with the dead, the priests 
waving on high their torches, and hounding on the people, the 
nobles exhorting them not to spare the accursed rebels, the 
women equally devoid of mercy, illuming the darkness with 
flaring torches, that the Huguenots might not be concealed by 
the deep shade of the walls and gateways; while Charles and his 
mother stood on the balcony of the Souvre, gazing on the 
mutilated corpses, and overlooking the murderers, lest any 
should prove recreant ; all, all alike thirsting for the blood of 
the poor trusting fools who have unwittingly ventured into the 
lion’s den ; such was the city last night!” 

“Then the king has really countenanced the massacre ?” asked 
St. Jules. 

“ Aye, and the queen devised it. Thus much I learned from 
an officer of the palace, who mistook me for one of his own 
ereed ; the Catholics intended first to assassinate the admiral, 
and to throw the odium of the deed on the faction of the 
Guises, in the hope that, the Huguenots being incited to 


vengeance, the old feud would break forth anew, and in the 


general confusion, those of the Protestants whom they deeme 
it expedient to remove, might easily be sacrificed. De Colign's 
wound however, was not fatal, and many (myself among the 
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number), foresaw the evils of which it was but the commence- 
ment We tried to alarm our friends ; but they were 8 deceived 
by the pretended sorrow of king Charles, and his friendly visit 
to the admiral, that they refused to take warning. Some, how- 
ever, withdrew from Paris; I only waited to remove my son 
Alas! poor Max, I know not where heis. This morning I sought 
lim at his lodgings, and he waa not there. I trust he is sheltered 
in the college of Burgundy, where of late he has been studying, 
for the principal, La Faye, loves him tenderly, and would not 
permit a hair of his head to be injured.”’ 

“Poor Max,” murmured Huéline, her tears streaming afresh, 
as she imagined the poor boy, wandering alone and unfriended 
through the streets. 

“And when the king heard of the failure of his plan?” said 
the count. 

“Oh, it was not his, it originated with Catherine and the 
Guises; but he agreed toit. ‘ Kill the admiral,’ these were his 
words, ‘I consent to his death; but let there not remain one 
Huguenot to reproach me with it.” Emboldened by this ready 
acquiesence in their former project, Catherine and de Guise, 
and a few of their minions, concocted another, more fatally com- 
prehensive; that at a given signal, the Catholes should be 
ready to fall upon their prey, so that St. Bartholomew's day 
should ever,afterwards' be memorable as the anniversary of the 
extermination of heresy in France. ‘ At midnight,’ said my 
informant, ‘the members of the bloody council proceeded to the 
king’s chamber, and extorted from him his assent; for, weak and 
fickle that he is, when the time approached, he was reluctant 
to begin the crusade against the unbelievers. Oh, that he had 
one spark of his mother’s courage, she is a woman fitted to 
govern men, and he is but a puny boy scarce able to walk with- 
out a guiding hand to help him on.’ And I too was compelled 
to join in lauding that abhorred Catherine, though I loathe her 
very name,” 

“Then our fate is sealed,” 
md raising her eyes to heaven. 
save in God,” 

“And that hope will support us, though earthly aid should 
fail,” said her husband. | 

A confused sound of heavy blows against the gates of the 
court vard, and the next instant the Huguenot refugees rushed 
forth im terror, exclaiming that the Papists were attempting to 
force an entrance, and with piteous lamentations, beseeching the 
count to help them. ; 

“What can I do for you?” he answered, “if my life would 

ansom yours, I would sive it willingly but we must all suller, 


cried THuéline, clasping her hands, 
“We have now no hope left, 
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and it behoves us to meet our end as men nd Christians, 
remembering the promise, that whoso shall lose his life for our 
Lord’s sake, shall find death the way to everlasting glory.” 

“But why not try to pass unnoticed among the crowd, as I 
have done hitherto?” asked the baron. ‘ Yesternight, the duke 
of Guise gave orders, that when the great bell of the Palais de 
Justice should be wrung at day break ‘each good Catholic must 
bind a strip of white linen round his arm, and place a 
fair white cross in his cap. This same bandage would 
have kept me unmolested, but that a treacherous follower 
betrayed me. Many of you are doubtless unknown ; if so, you 
need not fear. Go forth by the door through which I came in, 
take the most lonely paths, and if perchance you should meet 
with any who nanan harm you, let your watchword be, ‘ Down 
with the rebéls, death to the heretics.’ ”’ 

They looked at each: other as he spoke, for the temptation was 
great, and now that peril was so near, many trembled, but none 
would be the first to yield. Yet as the savage howlings of the 
assailants became fiercer, their hesitation ceased, and kerchiefs 
and ribbons were fastened conspicuously about their sleeves 
A few—a very few—stood aloof, and either remonstrated with 


their companions, or turned away in bitterness of spirit. Pierre 


Duchesne was not there, or his fervid eloquence might have pre 
vented the defection, and Victor could not blame their want of 
boldness to face the last great enemy ; 80 with a few short diree 
tions concerning the best route to choose, he opened the door, 
they passed out, and De Rosni, after a word of counsel to St 
Jules to do likewise, followed them; while the more steadfast 
hearted, who counted their lives but loss that they might win 
Christ, returned to the house, mourning the fall of their brethren 
more than their own approaching trial. . 
Victor and Huéline stood alone together beneath the old ivy: 
crested wall. The rosy brightness of the glowing eastern sky 
lighted up their sombre habits, and pale, sad features ; for t 
sun had risen in as glorious effulgence as though his coming 
could stay the perpetration of deeds more suited to the hours 
darkness. 
“Our sun is setting,” said Huéline, “to rise again in & 
brighter and holier country than this blood-stained earth.” 
_ “I know it, dear husband ; this day we shall be with the Lord 
in paradise. We, Victor, for we shall go together. Was it not 
last night—it seems long ago—that I almost wept because you 


Were going to leave me for a little time, now we shall not be 


separated, Thank God for that, Victor; even in death we sh 
not be divided. This night has been like a long and terrible 
dream to me,” she added, after a pause. 
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“And to me also, sweet wife, and it is so still; but how joyous 
will be our awakening in heaven,” 

There was a loud crash, and a yell of triumph, as the great 
gates fell beneath the blows of the fanatics, and then awful im- 
ee ce as they found themaelves foiled by the door of the 
1otel. The countess shuddered; every blow against the portal 
caused her heart to throb with redoubled violence. She knew 
that the obstacles which interposed between them’ and the mur 
derers were slight and easily to be overcome, and her courage 
wavered; but she thought not of herself. 

* Victor,” she said, at length, timidly, and with hesitation, 
“think you it is right to await our fate, instead of endeayourin 
to avoid it? See this silken scarf,” and) she took it off, and hel 
it towards him; ‘let me tie it on you, and then, as De Rosni 
said, you will not be harmed,” 

“ Huéline,” replied St. Jules, slowly, and in such a tone of 
sorrow, that she looked up fearfully, ‘ wouldest thou ask me to 
forsake my king because death might be the penalty of my 
faith 

“Surely not; but ”— 

“Shall I serve my heavenly Master with less fidelity? It ts 
hard to hear thee speak thus.” | 

“T would not ask you to deny your faith in words, only save 
yourself. Hark! they have burst the inner door. Now, Victor, 
now, fly!—there is yet time—through the river gate—I will 
draw the bolts after you, and they will not think to follow 
Delay not—they eome—they come!” 

“And leave you to their fury?” he asked, deeply touched by 
her devotion. 

‘Fear not for me, my father’s name will be my protection ; 
if not, I shall not be missed; but you, the adviser of the king, 
the leader of his armies, the pillar of our cause who will 
counsel honest means when De Rosni speaks for guile? Many 
will urge our men to battle for the right; but who will interfere 
to spare the vanquished? Others may themselves be brave when 
all is fair and prudent in time of danger; but who will restrain 
the fiery, and encourage the desponding, if you were gone? 
Ah, Victor, my woman's heart shall not fail if 1 can save you. 

It was not easy to resist the persuasion of her words, or the 
pleading of her soft and loving eyes, as with his arm around her 
neck, and his hand smoothing back her golden hair, he gazed 
into their depths with all the earnest affection of a last farewell, 
and she, the while, trying to fasten round his arm the badge of 
safety. One moment’s prayer for strength for her and for him- 
self, and he repressed the rising weakness. 

“It must not be; it must not be. Heaven bless thee for thy 
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love, dear wife, it is very precious to me; but it must not dazzle 
mine eyes, so that [ cannot see the path of duty. Ours has been 
m union of soul and faith, as well as of heart and hand; let it 
be so unto the end. Pierre Duchesne and our other brethren 
are gone before, and we shall follow soon;” for as he spoke, 
sounds of conflict and of death were borne towards them from 
the houses. 

The cloud had passed from her spirit as HLuéline knelt beside 

her husband, and, with her hands clasped in his, echoed the 
prayers he offered for both; and even when she gathered up the 
scattered petals of the rose which he had given her the gree 
mght, and which had fallen from her bosom when she drew 0 
her scarf, it recalled no vain regrets ; but, with a tranquil smile, 
she said, “ Your words will be true, dear Victor; these rose 
leaves are still fresh, and before they are faded, we shall be again 
tavether, and our own little Hubert will be with us.” 
Pregently a French officer, whose garb bore traces of the san- 
guinary work in which he had been engaged, issued from the 
mulace, and advancing with some hesitation, accosted the count 
respectfully ;—“ You are whll known to me, Monsieur De St 
dules; and, as you are probably aware of the orders that I and 
all good catholics have received concerning those of your party, 
| need, perhaps, to say for what IT have Sought you here, On 
Wie battlefield, you onee forbade a soldier to atrike my onthe 
hlow, ae lay wounded and defenceless on the ground | and now 
1] would fain return the boon you then conferred, lrofea# your 
adherence to our holy church, and may save you,” 

lo the Chureh of Christ, never to that of Rome,” exclaimed 
Victor. 

“ Leave the conclusion, and I will not doubt your orthodoxy, 
returned the officer. 

“T will not compromise the truth. That false and bigot 
church, which would stand to us in God’s stead, | utterly abjure, 
and believe to be Antichrist, and the Great Apostate; and 
acknowledge the infallibility of no spiritual authority on earth, 
save that of the blessed book which your priests would seal and 
ahut up from us.” 

‘f Lam not come to hold scholarly disputes; but very much I 
sortow that you have placed it beyond my power—being a true 
though unworthy son of .the church—to aid you further. You, 
Madame,” and he turned to Huéline, “ are the Countesse de St. 
Jules—that is, if I mistake not. Are you a partner ip the 
heresy of your husband? ” 

“His faith is also mine,” she answered calmly. , 

“But the daughter of the Marquis de Valancourt will not 
throw shame on her father’s memory by forsaking the cree 
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which he confessed,” said the grateful but mistaken Papist, 
mquringly; “you will at length return to the belief of your 
princely ancestors, and find in the ehurch that you bave lefta 
yentle and forgiving mother,” 

fer cheek flushed, and her eye kindled, as she replied :—“And 
think you that, like a repentant child, I will sue for pardon to the 
church which slays my husband for holding a pure and hol 
faith, ancl would consign me to death for the same cause ? Think 
you that | would deny my Lord, my Saviour, my Father, and 
accept as my mother the scarlet-clothed Babylonian, drunk with 
the blood of ten thousand martyred saints? I thank you for 
your efforts on our behalf; but 1 would not that you should so 
misjudge us; and, if you be not our executioner, | pray you 
leave us; our last minutes should be spent otherwise tian thus,” 

Victor gazed on her with wondering admiration, and sent up 
to heaven a thanksgiving for the firmness with which she had 
borne this trial, “You have nobly stood the test,” he said 
aloud, 

She answered, “ Fear is past, and only hope remains; and I 
would not that the fruition of this hope should be delayed,” 

* You have not long to wajt, lady,” said the soldier, sadly; “I 
beheld you from the windows, and if others espied you also- 
but of your death,” ond he turned 

llow now, ait leader, are you oraven:hearted do you sieken 
‘olen up behind them unpervelved, and suo had overheard their 
conference, stood forward, “ and fifty lave fallen 
good sword since midnight, and you two heretics will the 
nutiber even,’ 

Hlucline saw not not what weapon was in his hand as he raised 
his bared anc powerful arm, and aimed a blow of fearful violence 
ut the count. She sprang forward almost instinctively, ancl 
would have intercepted it; but the unswerving stroke had fallen, 
and her husband—her gallant, noble, high-hearted husband—lay 
senseless before her, | 

She swooned not, nor wept, as she knelt beside him and 
staunched the crimson stream, that, welling from the wound, 
baptised her unto death, and bent forward to hear the words he 
tried to speak :— 

“Through Christ, I have triumphed even now,’ he inurmured ; 
“death hath no sting for me, Farewell, dear wife, we shall meet 
again in glory.”’ 

But when the last breath had heaved that brave and loyal 
breast to which she had so often turned for shelter and for com- 
fort, when the lips from which she had learned to hope and 


wait for a bright dawn to, their long, dark night pf troubles and 
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reverses had ceased to move, when the features, bearing still the 
impress of the true and conquering faith that had dwelt within, 
were cold and motionless, the feeling of desolation overwhelmed 
her, and she wildly and passionately intreated the murderer to 
kill her also. ‘There was no answer; she was alone. A golden 
medal on the collar of St. Jules, given him by the treacherous 
king, apparently as a mark of favour, had met the ruffian’s glance; 
and fearing that his zeal might have been too forward, and warned 
of the consequences should it prove so, by the officer, who was 
glad to strengthen such an idea, he had hurried away to other 
scenes of carnage; while Huéline’s preserver had withdrawn 
to a distance, watching unseen for a convenient instant to urge 
the danger of remaining there, and again to offer his assistance 
in seeking a more secure asylum than the devastated city ; yet 
leaving her, as she believed, alone with the dead. 

And now, what remained for her on earth? A childless widow, 
friendless in the midst of foes, with none to help or sympathise 
with her; death had been more welcome than life. Why was 
she left, when her treasured ones were taken. Not in mercy, for 
was she not more a sufferer than they? What wonder if, in the 
frantic vehemence of her anguish she thought thus; what won- 
der if, in the torpor of despair that followed, she asked not for 
consolation where alone it is to be found! Yet the hours of 
solitude thus passed, while the sun beat fiercely on her uncovered 
head, and gradually declined; and the lengthening shadows 
showing the sarees of evening, were not unblessed to her ; and, 
at last, with patience and resignation, she listened to the generous 
soldier, whose gratitude made him desire to render to the corps 
of his deceased benefactor duties which were paid to few of 
fellow-martyrs. 

Ere the moon had risen, the rites of sepulture had been per 
formed ; rudely, indeed, and with little ceremony beyond the 
bereaved one’s offering of prayer to the Almighty, and nee tr 
bute of tears to him who had been called home. Yet Huéline 
as she returned to the deserted house, rejoiced that beneath the 
turf where her little Hubert had been interred, the body of Bt. 
Jules was also laid. 

Two days the massacre continued ; towards the close of the 
third it abated—less in obedience to the commands issued for 
its cessation, than because few victims were left. It is impossible 
to know certainly how many fell. Some compute the numbers 
to be sixty thousand; some, fewer; many, more. In the ~~ 
vinces the slaughter continued thirty days, and such of the Pro- 
testants as were unable to reach the mountains, or the Huguenot 


towns, were sacrificed. The King of Navarre, and the Prince 
de Condé, saved themselves by attending mass; but Coligaim 
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the brave old admiral—and many of the leaders were assassinated. 
Even then the persecution stayed not. Some were tracked to 
the hilly fastnesses, to which they had fled for refuge, and there 
met the fate they had escaped during the three terrible days of 
August. Others were taken, lurking about the places where 
their friends had died, and did not long survive them; but their 
lot was the hardest who were blockaded+in the towns still belong- 
ing to their party. Wherever they turned, death threatened 
them; within, by famine; without, by the sword. But man- 
fully they held out, expecting their deliverance. 

or the two days which followed that of St. Bartholomew, 
Huéline hiad remained unmolested in the Hétel de Valancourt ; 
for the dilapidated house gave little expectation of plunder, and 
the lifeless forms of Pierre Duchesne, and of those to whom his 
pastoral care had been extended to the last, were proof that the 
work of extermination had been carried on there. In the tran- 
sient breathing time which followed, she took up her abode in 
Rochelle, where in the exercise of charity towards many in the 
like aflliction, she thought to pass a tranquil but sorrowful 
ekistence. 

This was denied to her. The town was attacked by the Duko 
of Anjou, and the miserable inhabitants endured all the calamities 
of a protracted siege; but when hope was gone, when their only 
choice was between captivity or starvation, the duke was called 
away to accept the crown of Poland, to which he had been 
alected ; and, July 6, 1673, peace was again concluded, on terms 
60 far favourable to the Huguenots, that they were permitted to 
follow the dictates of their own consciences; and the, reformed 
religion was openly and safely professed in many parts of the 
kingdom. 

Time passed on, bringing many changes. The weak and 
wicked Charles the Ninth had departed to a fearful reckoning, to 
give an account of power misused and of crime committed ; and 
now his brother, Henry the Third, was at the point of death, 
struck by the dastard hand of the canonised assassin, Jacques 
Clement. Those who had stood between the Navarrese prince 
and the throne were gone, and the nation waited anxiously to see 
whether his religious scruples would be an obstacle to his ad- 


vancement. 


The prevailing excitement penetrated even to the ChétRau de 
St. Jules, whither the countess had retired; and, as she would 


not doubt the sincerity of the Protestant hero, she persuaded 
herself that, as a Protestant alone, he would consent to reign ; 
and earnestly she prayed that her life might be spared until the 
happy day of his accession. It seemed scarcely possible, for the 
death-angel had already stretched forth his hand to smite her, 
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There was a slight pause; the truth was, that all 
shrank from a private interview with the grave and 
awe-inspiring doctor. 

“Couldn’t Helen try?” said Fanny, “she would 
know best just what to say.” 7 

Helen hesitated ; she was not very courageous ; buta 
glance at Katie’s wistful little face determined her; 
said she see what she She 
and ta ntly at her uncle’s study door, so gen 
that her, and she was obliged to tap 
louder. Then a quick and rather harshly-sounding, 
“Who is there ? come in,” did not greatly re-assure 
her ; and when she entered and saw Dr. Sinclair sitting 
before a table full of papers, with his pen scratching 
away at railroad speed, she saw that the moment was 
not an auspicious one for her errand. However, Helen 
had made up her mind to go boldly through with her 
undertaking, so she advanced to the table, and in the 
most moving and winning manner—enough, you wo 
have imagined, to win over any moderately-susceptible 
heart—urged all that she could possibly think of m 
poor Katie’s behalf. 

Dr. Sinclair knitted his brows and answered very 
shortly, and very coldly, that he could not retract what 
he had already said. 

Nothing daunted—a quiet, timid person once 
thoroughly aroused and excited, makes the best of 


_ pleaders—Helen pleaded yet more eloquently for her 


cousin, and promised a great deal in her name, if 
fault might only be overlooked for this once. 

I rather suspect that Dr. Sinclair began to enter 
tain some fears lest he should after all be vanquished ; 
and he had resolved to be as firm as a rock upon this 
occasion ; so he hastily cut short the conference, 
saying in a vexed and conclusive tone, as he thrust his 
memorandum book into his pocket, “There, don't 
teaze me any more ; if you choose to stay at home an 
copy the papers leat of Katie, she may go.” Then 
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he put on his hat with an air which plainly said, “ That 
is the last word which I intend to speak on the sub- 


- ject ;”’ and left Helen in undisputed possession of his 


study. 

Helen little knew the effort which had been required 
on her uncle’s part, to carry the threat which he had 
held out to Katie, into execution ; for in spite of his 
rough exterior, and abrupt manners, he had a kinder 
heart than falls to the inheritance of most persons. 
What a pity it was that he kept that fact so concealed 
from observation ! 

And Dr. Sinclair as little knew the strength and 
“poco of his niece’s character. He looked upon 

er as a quiet, inoffensive, ordinary sort of girl; and, 
as he walked briskly away from the house, was very 
far from dreaming that his singular permission respect- 
ing Katie, was instantly ind gladly He 
merely gave it asa decisive finish to any further parley- 
ing about the affair, for he did not for a moment 
expect that Helen would literally take him at his 
word ; his faith in girlish affection and self-denial, was 
not strong enough for the creation of such a peSSibi- 
lity, and therefore the idea of it never originated in 
his mind. | 

Helen did not stay to question or deliberate ; her 
resolve was instantaneous; and she ran back to the 
parlour with a light step, and a lighter heart, exclaim- 
ing, a8 she rejoined her companions, “ Yes, Katie 
dear, you may go.” 

Katie sprung up, and warmly kissed her cousin, 
amidst the congratulations of the rest, who now wished 
to depart directly, as there had been this unexpected 
delay. Katie’s mantle, and bonnet, and etceteras, were 
laid ready with Helen's in the room adjoining; 
and, with the aid of so many assistants, they were 
soon put on; but when Fanny turned to help Helen, 


Helen said gently, “No thank you, dear, 1 am not 


going.’’ 


‘. 
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- “Not going!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“ Not going!’’ echoed Katie with a bewildered look. 

“ Not going!” said the others. 

Helen quietly confirmed her declaration, and ex- 
— that her uncle particularly wanted her to help 

im, and that she could not very well leave home. 

“ But you must go,” replied Katie, “I will ask papa 
what he wants with you; I am sure you can be spared; 
and away she was hastening, forgetting in her glad- 
ness her father’s recent displeasure, when Helen 
arrested her steps by the intelligence that Dr. Sin- 
clair had already gone out. 

But I shall not leave you, Helen,’’ said Katie, her 
sunny face growing very serious, “If you cannot go I 
must stay with you.”’ 

Helen speedily negatived this ; and the others were 
so anxious to set off, that Katie found herself burried 
across the garden path, and through the gate, almost 
before she knew what she was doing. Even then she 
wanted to return; and could she have looked back 
into the parlour, she would have done so; but Fanny 
said, and said truly, that there was no use in two giving 
up a pleasure because one was obliged to do so. 50 
Katie went on. It may seem strange she did not 
guess the secret of Helen’s conduct; but then it must 
be remembered, that the act, both as regarded her 
father and her cousin, was a very unlikely one; and 
any of her surmises as to what Dr. Sinclair could want 
from Helen, were soon set aside by the bustle and 
hilarity of the next few hours. She often regrette 
during the day, that Helen was not there to share im 
her gratification ;. but children live almost exclusively 
in “the present;’’ and as a faithful historian, I am bound 
to say, that neither the past, nor the future, embittered 
Katie’s enjoyment. 

As Helen turned away from the window, after she 
had watched Katie's departure, a feeling of sadness 
and desolation came over her; and sitting down by 
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the table, she leant her head upon her hand, and shed 
a good many tears. During the excitement and hurry 
of the last few minutes, she had not realized her own 
disappointment. She had been so much elated with 
her success as Katie’s mediator, that she had lost | 
sight of herself. But now that all was hushed and still, 
and she was alone, there came the reaction ; she began 
to feel how much she had relinquished, and to wish 
that she was with Katie. Not that, if she could, she 
would have recalled the past; oh no, she was willing to 
stay at home if Katie’s enjoyment could be purchased 
in no other way; and her heart glowed with satisfac- 
tion, that she had secured it for her, although at the 


- sacrifice of her own; still Helen had longed as much 


as Katie to make one of the happy party, and the 
disappointment was a disappointment. 

Nat long, however, did Helen sit thus mourfully ; 
she presently brushed away her tears, and fetching 
her desk. began to make up for Katie’s negligence ; 
and she found so much to do, that she could not afford 
to waste her time in grieving. There is nothing so 
good for the diversion of thought, as occupation. 
Helen was surprised how soon the dinner-hour came. 
Her uncle had not returned, so she dined alone; and 
the good natured cook, who sincerely pitied her, had 
purposely made her a nice raspberry tart; and it was 
surprising how much this little act of kindness pleased 
Helen, and brightened her meal. After dinner, when 
she had finished her copying, she amused herself with 
her music and drawing as well as she could, until tea 
time ; and she felt much happier than she had expected. 
It was the reflex influence of her loving self-denial 
which cheered her solitude, and gladdened her spirit. 

At tea-time Dr. Sinclair returned home. He had 
not purposed, when he left it in the morning, remain- 
ing so long absent, but in the course of his walk he 
had met with a very old friend who wished to spend 
a few hours with him at the house of a mutual ac- 
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uaintance ; and their important conversation banished 
atie and the country excursion entirely from his 
remembrance. But as he retraced the road home- 
wards, his little girl’s melancholy situation recurred 
—— to his mind, and he was half sorry that /;e 
ad insisted upon her staying from the party; it was 
almost the first time in her life that he had employed 
such severe discipline towards her. “ My my little 
Katie,” he said to himself, “I must carry her some 
thing home to comfort her.’’ He was just then pass- 
ing a bookseller’s, and he recollected having heard 
Katie and Helen expressing, on the previous day, 
their earnest wish for a new and rather expensive tale, 
that was lately published, and he went in immediately 
and purchased it. Some persons may consider the 
doctor very weak minded and imprudent to buy such 
a nice present for his heedless little daughter; it 1s 
robable, steady reader, that you are one of them; 
or my own part, I must frankly confess, that this 
foolish little action of the doctor’s greatly warmed my 
heart towards him. 
You may imagine his astonishment when he reached 
home and found Helen where he expected to meet 


‘with Katie; and you may perhaps form some idea 


the admiration which he felt for the kind and self- 
denying conduct of his niece. ag 
“And Katie could let you suffer the deprivation 
which she merited, while she went and enjoyed herself 
at your expense,” remarked Dr. Sinclair, as he re 
proachfully thought of his child. 
“Ob no, uncle,”’ said Helen, eagerly, unconscious 
that in her vindication of her cousin she was rev 
ing her own generous self-forgetfulness, “ Katie was 
not aware that I staid instead of her; she thought it 
was for something quite different that I was wan 
at home, or else I am sure she would never have com 
sented to go.”’ | 
Helen was half-ashamed of her uncle’s hearty eulo 
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pon on her behaviour, and of the deep t which 
e expressed for her disappointment.. He was so 
kind all that tea-time, so affectionate, and even tender 


‘in his manner towards her, that she could scarce] 


believe he was the same Dr. Sinelair, who had 

her request with such roughness in the morning. She 
did not feel at all afraid of him now; and she almost 
thought that this pleasant change was worth staying 
at home for. It was so delightful to have such a free 
and friendly chat with her once dreaded uncle. 

When Katie’s joyous face was seen that evening at 

the garden-gate, Dr. Sinclair sent Helen out of the 
way, as he wished to receive his little girl by himself. 
With a bounding step, which moderated as she came 
nearer the house, out of considerateness for her less 
fortunate cousin, Katie ran along the gravelled walk, 
and was soon in her father’s presence. She asked for 
Helen, and began to pour forth some of her exuberant 
gladness at the same time, when Dr. Sinclair gently 
interrupted her, and drawing her towards him, told 
her in few but forcible words how she was indebted 


for that day’s pleasure, to her cousin’s generosity. 
Katie’s keen and quickly excitable feelings were 


-.touched in a minute; her cheeks flushed, and her heart 


beat rapidly; she rushed up stairs into her cousin's 
room, and, flinging her arms around Helen’s neck, 
almost overpowered her with kisses and tears. Poor 
Katie! she seemed as if she could not be sorry enough, 
and as if she should never be able to forgive herself. 
It was as much as her papa and Helen could do to 
comfort her, and bring back a smile again before bed- 


time. 
From that day may be dated the commencement of 


the cure of Katie’s fault. When inclined to procras- 


tinate again, the recollection of Helen’s unjust deten- 
tion on her ‘account, checked the propensity, and 
helped ‘her to be punctual in the performance of 


duty. 
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And the candid and truth-loving Katie could not 
be satisfied when Mr. Hamilton called at their house 
on the day after the gypsying party, and told Helen 
he was sorry that she was unable to be present at the 
Rectory, until she had fully unfolded to him the cause 
of her cousin’s absence. There was much gentle 
wisdom in the counsel which the kind minister gave 
her; and then he seized the opportunity of leading 
their thoughts to that highest love, and that noblest 
instance of self-sacrifice, of which all human affection 
and self-denial is but the very faint and imperfect 
reflection, namely, the sufferings and death of Christ 
in the stead of sinners. And as Helen and Katie 
listened to his earnest and persuasive appeals, a deep 
and ineffaceable impression was made upon their 
hearts. ALICE H. 
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I srt beside the fire at eve, 
To watch your father’s troubled sleep, 
And hear the winds lament and grieve, 
As through the leafless boughs they sweep ; 


Till, mingling with their dreary sigh, 

- Another voice is in mine ear, 

And I can hear that dying cry 

~ Once more—“* Why is not Willy here?” 


Alas! alas! your father’s brow 
, Grows wan beneath his silvery hair; 
I seldom leave our cottage now, 


So much he needs my love and care. 


He trembles at the wintry chill, 

He shrinks before the north wind's breath, 
And longs for sunnier hours; yet, still 

I know the spring will bring his death: 
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For when the early buds come out, 
And wild larks carol in the sky, 

And flowers are springing all about, 
They tell me then my sire must die, 


Ah, Willy! must he die with none 

But me to soothe life's parting pain ? 
As if he ne’er had loved a son, 

And wept above his guilt in vain! 


We’re poorer than we used to be, 
For need of what your hand might win ; 
And never now the voice of glee 


Resounds our saddened home within. 


I do not heed my own scant fare, 
Nor toil, nor nightly wakefulness ; 
I write because I cannot bear 
To mark your father’s mute distress. 


Oh, could you see him lean all day 
Beside the casement, watching stil 

Each traveller by the steep footway 
That leaves the road to climb our hill. 


He fancies what he wishes true, 

While hope and distance cheat his eye, 
And turns away to weep for you 

When only stranger steps come nigh. 


My brother! all his heart is filled 

With love your sin has never checked ; 
Its fervid tide is yet unchilled 

By all your slight and long neglect. 


A word of yours would bid it flow 
In warmest blessings on your head ; 


But soon to win one whisper low 
From him, will be to wake the dead. 


I love you, Willy! very light 
Would suffering be if borne for you; 

And for I love you thus, I write 
These words of warning sad, yet true. 


Right well I know that heart and brain 
Can much endure; but who may brave 

The fierce remorse that cries in vain 
Beside a parent’s silent grave? 


Oh, come before the snowdrops bring 
Their beauty here—so fair, 90 frail. 

Oh, come before the breath of spring 
Is fragrant in the southern gale. 


To giadden that desiring breast, 
To satisfy those longing eyes, 
To give his grieving spirit rest, 
Oh, come before your father dies! 


OILING THE WHEELS. 
Ix places where large and complicated machinery is 


at work, a menial personage may be seen going about 
with a of some oily substance, wherew! 
anoints the various wheels that they move smoothly 
and with ease. The occupation of this humble indiv+ 
dual has always been to me a lively symbol of part of 
woman's mission. ‘To oil the wheels of life is certainly — 
one of the ends for which, the Creator gave her a5 8 
help-mate for man. As the ponderous mac 
which harshly and moves slowly, is soon eet %0 
rights by the oil-brush, so the jaded spirita, and over 


taxed minds of men, are cheered and refreshed by the 
society of /cultivated..and amiable women, whether 
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that the lighter 


mothers, sisters, or wives. It is here 


accomplishments find their appropriate sphere of 


exercise. 

What a blessing has music been to many 80 Over 
wrought mind! Even the wayward and distracted 
monarch of Israel was soothed by it; and who can tell 
how many a noble mind, that has sunk under the 

ure of intense and long continued occupation, 
might have been spared for future usefulness, Y the 
relaxation afforded, from’time, to time by this de ight- 
how often have present anxieties been 
dread of future evils changed 
into patience, snd even hope, aby lively conversation 
has so wonderfully 

attuned us to sympathy shat we cannot resist partici- 
pating in the bright and lively glow which a mind, 
nstinct with the love of. beauty, sheds around it. 
What a difference does it make te & man weighed 
down by the care and janxieties of life, whether he 
returns to his home to be soluced. with “the ministry 
of the beautiful,”’.or to find the Jadies of his house- 
hold too much occupied with their own petty cares to 
attend to him ; or such as bave nothing to minister to 
him but well-bred inanity whe entertain him with 


the paltry squabbles between mistress and maid ;.or 
perhaps, with querulous or ma for some trivial 
neglect of his own! Alem! be feared tho 
difference has, in some extreme cases, amounted to 
that between consolation and suicide! ~ 

It is not, of course, agitation reaches 
to despair,, that it can 
as I am now speaking 
mind is sometimes brought on, not by any sudden 


calamity, but by the wear and tear of -continued 
anxiety. Now it is in the eounteraction of this pro- 


cess of wear and tear, that female accomplishments — 


may be so successfully applied ; aad this application 
of woman’s powers is highly important, as such wear 
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and tear, even where it leads to no disastrous con- 
sequences, and the mind is enabled to bear up against 
it, often undermines the bodily constitution, and 
shortens life. 

Perhaps you will ask, how is all this to be accom- 

plished ? when music fails, are we to read Dante, or 
uote the Orlando, or Don Carlos, or recite pieces 
rom Shakespeare, or descriptions from “ Paradise 
Lost’? To this I reply, No! We do not ask the 
raw material of your knowledge, we ask the results of 
it; we ask the product of your own mind, stored and 
enlightened mod vivified with the great and beautiful 
thoughts of others. For this end it is a legitimate 
use of a Christian’s powers, and occupation of 4 
Christian’s time, to give some attention to that, for 
which, as we have no name of our own, we are obliged 
to borrow the French name of Belles Lettres. Cull 
from the poet, the essayist, the traveller, a store of 
interesting facts, noble thoughts, and beautiful images, 
and then there is no fear that your eonversation will 
want either point, interest, or amusement. _ 

A question might naturally arise on reading the 
above :—If such varied accomplishments are requ! 
what are the poor and the uneducated to do? The 
over-worked A keeper and labourer, require recrea 
tion as much as the over-worked lawyer or senator. 
No doubt they do; but they do not require recrea 
tion of the same kind. A tidy house, and a comforta- 
ble meal, when seasoned with good humour (that 
indispensable ingredient in domestic happiness, either 
in the cottage or the poe will go far to make the 
labouring man forget his toil; these, with the prattle 
of his children, make his happiness complete. There 
will always be in every ince of life some proportion 
between the education of the females, and the re 
quirements of the men of their households; and 
it must not be forgotten, that all who have the power 
of reading, may, in these days of cheap publications, 
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store their minds with much that is useful and enter- 
taining, though they draw from no other source than 
their own language. Literary institutions have done 
much to cultivate the minds of our tradesmen, and 
there is nothing to hinder the females of their own 
class from keeping pace with this advancement, if they 
feel the necessity of it. When people are well- matched 
there need be no difficulty experienced ; but if you ask 
me how an ignorant and uneducated woman is to 
solace the mental vigour, and soothe the perturbed 
spirit of a cultivated and refined man, I must candidly 
say, | cannot tell. No doubt, natural wit and shrewd 
common sense may do much; but when these are 
wanting, such companionship is heavy work. H. 


WORTHY THE LAMB, 


Hark! to the choral bursts and plaudits 
Of the redeemed above! 
_ The many-voiced strains of rapture 
That praise Incarnate love! 
The glittering hosts in raiment white, 
Dwelling in uncreated light, 
In undisturb’d repose ; 
These are the Father's own delight, 
Most precious jewels in his sight, 
Whom his own arms enclose. 
Through myriads ages, unto myriads yet again, 
Wakes their inspiring song, their endless rapturous strain— 
Worthy the Lamb! 


See where in dazzling brightness, darkening 
Creation’s blaze of light, 

Th’ Eternal Son, upon his Father's throne, 
Sits there reveal’d to sight! 
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and tear, even where it leads to no disastrous con- 
sequences, and the mind is enabled to bear up against 
it, often undermines the bodily constitution, and 
shortens life. . " : 
Perhaps you will ask, how is all this to be accom- 
plished ? when music fails, are we to read Dante, or 
ote the Orlando, or Don Carlos, or recite pieces | 
m Shakespeare, or descriptions from * Paradise 
Lost”? To this I reply, No! We do not ask the 
raw material of your knowledge, we ask the results of 
it; we ask the product of your own mind, stored and 
enlightened and vivified with the and beautiful 
thoughts of others. For this end it is a legitimate 
use of a Christian’s powers, and occupation of 6 
Christian's time, to give some attention to that, for 
which, as we have no name of our own, we are obliged 
to borrow the French name of Belles Lettres. Cull 
from the poet, the essayist, the traveller, a store of 
interesting facts, noble thoughts, and beautiful images, 
and then there is no fear that your conversation will 
want either point, interest, or amusement. _ 
' A question might naturally arise on reading the 
above :—-If such varied accomplishments are required, 
what are the and the uneducated to do? The 
over-worked shop keeper and labourer, require recre® 
tion as much as the over-worked lawyer or senator, 
No doubt they do; but they do not require recres 
tion of the same kind. A tidy house, and a comforta- 
ble meal, when seasoned with good humour (that 
indispensable ingredient in domestic happiness, either 
in the or the palace) will go far to make the 
labouring man forget his toil ; these, with the prattle 
of his children, make his iness complete. There 
will always be in every rank of life some proportion 
between the education of the females, and the Tr 
uirements of the men of their households; and 
must not be forgotten, that all who have the power 


of reading, may, in these days of cheap publications, 
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store their minds with much that is useful and enter- 
taining, though they draw from no other source than 
their own language. Literary institutions have done 
much to cultivate the minds of our tradesmen, and 
there is nothing to hinder the females of their own 
class from keeping pace with this advancement, if they 
feel the necessity of it. When people are well-matched 
there need be no difficulty experienced ; but if you ask 
me how an ignorant and uneducated woman is to 
solace the mental vigour, and soothe the perturbed 
spirit of a cultivated and refined man, I must candidly 
say, I cannot tell. No doubt, natural wit and shrewd 
common ‘sense may do much; but when these are 
wanting, such companionship is heavy work. H. 


WORTHY THE LAMB, 


Harx! to the choral bursts and plaudits 
Of the redeemed above! 
The many-voiced strains of rapture 
That praise Incarnate love! : 
The glittering hosts in raiment white, 
Dwelling in unereated light, 
In undisturb’d repose ; 
These are the Father's own delight, 
Most precious jewels in his sight, 
Whom his own arms enclose. 
Through myriads ages, unto myriads yet egain, 
Wakes their inspiring song, their endless rapturous strain— 
| Worthy the Lamb! 


See where in dazzling brightness, darkening 
Creation’s blaze of light, 

Th’ Eternal Son, upon his Father’s throne, 
Site there reveal’d to sight! 


‘ 
‘ 4 


— 


The mighty Conqueror ardse 
From death, triumphant o’er his foes, 
Wearing the Victor’s crown! 
Heaven's hosts, unnumber’d as the sands, 
Wait to fulfil his high commands ; 
And, bending lowly down, 
Cast at his feet their crowns, to whom they all belong, 
And sing, in tuneful psalmody of heaven, the song— 
Worthy the Lamb! 


Shall heav'’n’s bless’d spheres be wakening 
The soul enrapturing song, 
And woe-cast earth be silent,. speechless, 
Creation’s ranks among ? 
Ye saints on earth, awhile though stooping, 
Press’d down by cares, your spirits drooping 
Beneath th’ encumbering load ; 
Your burden-bearer from his throne 
Makes all your cares, your griefs his own: 
Though rugged be your road, 
Gird up your loins, and in his strength be strong; 
And, though ye weep, yet still raise ye th’ immortal song— 
| ‘Worthy the Lamb! 


And earth will not be always groaning 
In blighted hope and pain ; 
A bright to-morrow is approaching, 
When earth shall be again 
Clad in the garniture of Paradise, 
With fruitful seasons under sunny skies ; 
When universal joy, 
Close link’d in love’s embrace with peace, 
Shall be her heritage ; nor cease 
Their constant blest employ : 
For, o’er earth's vanquish’d kingdoms, Jesus then will reign, 
And unto Him resound her then exalted strain— 
Worthy the Lamb! 
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THE WILD-DUCK SHOOTER. 


Tr charity of the rich is much to be commended, but how 


beautiful is the wagons of the poor! 
Call to mind the coldest day you ever experienced. Think of 


‘the bitter wind and driving snow. Think how you shook and 


shivered—how the sharp, white particles were driven up against 

your face-—how, within doors, the carpets were lifted like bulows 

along the floors, the wind howled and moaned in the chimneys, 

windows creaked, doors rattled, and every now and then heavy 

a - snow came thundering down with a dull weight from 
roof, 


Now hear my story. | 
In one of the broad, open plains of Lincolnshire, there is a 


long, reedy sheet of water, a favourite resort of wild ducks. At 
its northern extremity stand two mad cottages, old, and out of 
repair, 

One bitter, bitter night, when the snow lay three feet deep on 
the ground, and a cutting east wind was driving it about, and 
whistling in the dry, frozen reeds by the water's edge, and 
—e the bare, willow trees till their branches swept the ice, 
an old woman sat spinning in one of these cottages, before a 
moderately cheerful fire; her kettle was singing on the coals ; 
she had a reed candle or home-made rushlight on her table, but | 
the full moon shone in and was the brighter light of the two. } 
These two cottages were far from any road, or ee other habita- 
tion, the old woman was, therefore, surprised as she sat drawing 
out her thread, and crooning an old, north-country song, to 
hear a sudden knock at the door. : 

It was loud and impatient, not like the knock of her neigh- 
bours in the other cottage ; but the door was bolted, and the 
old woman rose, and shuffling to the window, looked out and 
saw shivering figure, apparently that of a youth. 


“ Trampers,” said the old woman sententiously, “ Tramping 


folk be not wanted here ;” so saying, she went back to the fire 


without deigning to answer the door. 


The youth, upon this, tried the door, and called to her to beg 
admittance. She heard him rap the snow from his shoes against 
her lintel, and again knock as if he thought she was deaf, and he 
should surely gain admittance if he could only make her 


hear. 
The old woman, surprised at his audacity, went to the case- 


ment, and, with all the pride of possession, opened it and en- 
quired his business. 
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“Good woman,” the stranger began, “I only want a seat at 
your fire.” 

“Nay,” said the old woman, giving effect to her words, by 
her uncouth dialogue, “ thou’lt get no shelter here; I’ve nought 
to give to beggars—a dirty, wet critter,” she continued wrath- 
fully, slamming to the window, “ it’s a wonder where he found any 
water, too, seeing it freezes so hard, a body can get none for the 
kettle, saving what’s broken up with a hatchet.” 

The beggar, upon this, turned hastily away. 

And at this point in his narrative, the person who told it me 
oe «ae and said, “ Do you think the old woman was very much 
to blame? ”’ 

“She might have acted more kindly,” I replied, “ but why do 
you ask ?” 

“ Because,” said he, “I have heard her conduct so much re- 
flected on by some who would have thought nothing of it if 
it had not been for the consequences.” 

“She might have turned him away less roughly,” I ob- 
served, 

“Yes, she is a rough-spoken, as well as an uncharitable, old 
creature,” he replied, “and has been ever since I knew her; 
but, in this instance, she did no more than we do ; have we not 
all turned beggars from our doors ? ” | 

“Yes, but we do not live in such lonely places,” I re 

lied. 
. “That is true,” he answered, “ but, in any case, I think, 
though we might give them food or money, we should hardly 
invite them in to sit by the fire.” 

“Certainly not; I replied, “and this woman could not 
tell that the beggar was honest.” 

“No,” said he, “but I must go on with my narrative. The 
stranger turned very hastily from her door, and waded through 
the deep snow towards the other cottage. The bitter wind 
helped to drive him towards it. It looked no less poor than 
the first ; and when be had tried the door, found it bolted, and 
knocked twice without attracting attention, his heart sank 
within him. His hand was so numbed with cold, that he had 
mace scarcely any noise; he tried again. | ' 

A rush candle was burning within, and a matronly-looki 
woman sat before the fire. She held an infant in her arms, 
tad dropped asleep; but his third knock roused her, and, 
wrapping her apron round the child, she opened the door 4 very 
little way, and demanded what he wanted. 

“Good woman,” the youth began, “1 have had the misfortune 
to fall in the water this bitter night, and I am so numbed that 
I can scarcely walk.” 
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The woman gave him a sudden, earnest look, and then sighed. 
“Come in,” she said; “thou art so nigh the size of my Jem, I 
thought, at first, it was him come home ftom sea.” 

The youth stepped across the threshold trembling with cold 
and wet; and no wonder, for his clothes were completely en- 
cased in wet mud, and the water dripped from them with every 
step he took on the sanded floor. 

“Thou art in a sorry plight,” said the woman, “ and it be two 
miles to the mighest house; come and kneel down afore the 
and thy teeth chatter so pitifully, I can scarce bear to hear 
them.”’ 

She looked at him more attentively, and saw that he was a 
mere boy not more than sixteen years of age. Her motherly 
heart was touched for him. “ Art hungry ?”’ she asked, turning 
to the table; “thou art wet to the skin. What hast been 
doing ? ” 

“ Shooting wild ducks,” said the boy. 

“Oh,” said his hostess, “thou art one of the keepers’ boys 
then, I reckon.” 

He followed the direction of her eyes, and saw tyo portions 
of bread set upon the’ table, with a small piece of Hacon upon 
each. 

“ My master be very late,” she observed, for charity did not 
make her use elegant language, and by her master she meant 
her husband ; “ but thon art welcome to my bit and sup, for I 
was waiting for him ; maybe it will put a little warmth in thee 
to eat and drink ;” so saying, she took up a mug of beer from 
the hearth, and pushed it towards him, with her share of the 
supper. 

«Thank you,” said the boy, “ but I am so wet I am making 
— a pool before your fire with the drippings from my 

othes.”’ 

“ Aye, thou art wet indeed,” said the woman, and rising again 
she went to an old box in which she began to search, and pre- 
sently came to the fire with a perfectly clean checked shirt in her 
hand, and a tolerably good suit of clothes. 

“There,” said she, showing them with no small pride, “ these 
be my master’s Sunday clothes, and if thou wilt be very careful 
of them, I'll let thee wear them till thine be dry,” She then ex- 
plained that she was going to put her “ bairn ” to bed, and<pro- 
ceeded up a ladder into the room above, leaving the boy to 
array himself in these respectable and desirable garments. 

‘hen she came down, her guest had dressed himself in the 
labourer’s clothes; he had had time to warm himself, and he 
was eating and drinking with hungry relish. He had thrown 
his muddy clothes in a heap upon the floor; and as she pro- 
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coeded to lift them up, she said, “Ah lad, lad, I doubt thy head 
has been under water ; thy poor mother would have been sorely 
frightened if she could have seen thee awhile ago.” 

* Yes,” said the boy; and in imagination the cottage dame 
saw this said mother, a careworn, hardworking creature like her 
self; while the youthful guest saw, in imagination, a beautiful 
and courtly lady; and both saw the same love—the same 
anxiety—the same terror at sight of a lonely boy struggling in 
the moonlight, through breaking ice, with no one to help hi 
catching at the frozen reeds, and then creeping up shivering and 
benumbed to a cottage door. 

But even as she stooped the woman forgot her imagination, 
for she had taken a waistcoat into her hands, such as had never 
passed between them before; a gold pencil-case dropped from 
the pocket, and on the floor, among a heap of mud that covered 
the outer garments, lay a white shirt sleeve, so white, indeed, 
and fine, that she thought it could hardly be worn but by 4 
aqguire ! 

"She glanced from the clothes to the owner. He had thrown 
down his cap, and the first glimpse at his fair, curly hair and 
broad forehead convinced her that he was of gentle birth; but, 
while she hesitated to sit down, he set a chair for her, and said, 


‘with boyish frankness, “I say, what a lonely place this is; if 


fou had not let me in, the water would have all frozen on me 

fore I reached home. Catch me duck shooting again by my- 
self!” 

“ It’s very cold sport that, sir,” said the wornan. 

The young gentleman assented most readily, and asked if he 
might stir the fire. iy 

“And welcome, sir,” said the woman. She felt a curiosity 
to know who he was, and he partly satisfied it by remarking , 
that he was staying at D Hall, a house about five miles 
off, adding that, in the morning, he had broken a hole in the 
ice very near the decoy, but it had iced over so fast that, in the 
dusk, he had missed it and fallen in, for it would not bear him. 
He had made some landmarks, and taken every proper ve 
tion, but he supposed the sport had excited him so much that, 
in the moonlight, he had passed them by. 

He then told her of his attempt to get shelter in the other 
cottage. 
. “Sir,” said the woman, “if you had said you were a ger 

eman——” 

The boy laughed. “I don’t think I knew it, my good wo 
woman,” he replied, “my senses were so beaumbed, for I was 
sole time struggling at the water's edge among the broken ice, 


aud then, I believe 1 was nearly an hour creeping up to your 
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cottage door; but I remember it all rather indistinctly; but as 
soon as I had felt the fire and drank the warm beer, I was a 
different creature.” 

While they still talked the husband came in, and, while he 
was eating his supper, they agreed that he should walk to D 
Hall, and let its inmates know of the gentleman’s safety ; and 
when he was gone they made up the fire with all the coal that 
remained to that poor household, and the woman crept up to 
bed, and left her guest to lie down and rest before it. 

In the grey of dawn the labourer returned with a servant 
leading a horse and btinging a fresh suit of clothes. 

The young gentleman took his leave with many thanks, slipp- 
ing three half-crowns into the woman's hand, probably all the 
money he had about him. And I must not forget to mention 
that he kissed the baby, for when she tells the story, the 
mother always adverts to that circumstance with great pride, 
adding, that her child being as “clean as wax, was quite fit to 
be kissed by. any body!” | 

“ Missis,” said her husband, as they stood together in the 
wT looking after their guest, “who dost think that 

“TI don’t know,” answered the missis. 

“Then I'll just tell thee, that be young Lord W—— ; so thou 
mayst be a proud woman, thou sits and talks with lords, and 
asks them in to supper—ha,ha!” So saying her master 
shouldered his spade, and went his way, leaving her clinking the 
three half-crowns in her hand, and considering what she should 
do with them. Her neighbour from the other cottage presently 
stepped in, and when she heafd the tale and saw the money, her 
heart was ready to break with envy and jealousy, “Oh, to| 
think that good luck should have come to her door, and she 
should haye been so foolish as to turn it away. Seven shillings 
and sixpence for a morsel of food and a night’s shelter, why, it 
was nearly a week’s wages!” 

So then, as they both supposed, the matter ended, and the 
next week the frost was sharper than ever. Sheep were frozen 
in the fenny fields, and poultry in their perches, but the good 
woman had walked to the nearest town and bought a blanket. 
It was a welcome addition to their bed-covering, and it was 
many along year since they had been so comfortable. 

But it chanced, one day at noon, that, looking out at her 
casement, she spied three young gentlemen skating along the 
ice towards her cottage. They sprang on to the bank, took off 
their skates, and made for her door. The young nobleman in- 
formed her that he had had such a severe vold he could not 
come and see her before. “ He spoke as freely and pleasantly,” 
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she observed, in telling the story, “as if I had been a lady, and 
no less! and then he brought a parcel out of his pocket. ‘and 
I’ve been over to B » he says, ‘and bought you a book for 
& keepsake, and I hope you will accept it.’ And then they all 

as pretty as could be for a matter of ten minutes, and 
went away. So I waited till my master came home, and we 
opened the parcel, and there was a fine Bible inside, all over 
gold and red morocco, and my name and his name written in- 
side; and, bless him! a ten pound note doubled down over the 
names. I’m sure, when I thought he was a poor, forlorn cree 
ture, he was kindly welcome, So my master laid out part of the 
money in tools, and we rented a garden, and he goes over on 
market days to sell what we grow; so now, thank God, we 
want for nothing.” 

This is how she generally concludes the ittle history, never 
failing to add that the young lord kissed her baby. 

“ But,” said my friend, “fl have not told you what I thought 
the best part of the anecdote. When this r, Christian 
woman was asked what had induced her to take in a perfect 
stranger, and trust him with the best clothing her house 
afforded, she answered simply, “ Well, I saw him shivering and 
shaking, so I thought thou shalt come in here for the sake of 
Him that had not where to lay his head.” 

Now I think we must all have read many times of such re 
wards following upon little acts of kindness. Hundreds of 
tales are founded on such incidents, but, I think, in real life 
they are not common, Poetical justice is not the kind of 
justice that generally comes about in the order of God's pro 
vidence. We ought not to expect such; and woeful, in 
must be the disappointment of those who do kind actions in the 
hope of receiving them. : 

The old woman in the other cottage may open her door every 
night of her future life to some forlorn beggar, but it is all but 
certain that she will never open it to a nobleman in disguise! 
Therefore, let neither man, woman, nor child found false hopes 
upon this story; for, let them entertain as,many beggars as they 
will, they need not expect that they have gold pencil-cases @ 
their pockets—unless they stole them. 

These stories are, as I said, very common, and their moral 
sufficiently obvious; it is, “ Do good and you shall have your 
reward.” I would not quarrel with the maxim, but I should 
like to see it differently applied. I think it arises from a feeling 
Which has done harm fe than good. We are, indeed, quile 
at liberty to use the Scriptural maxim, “ He that watereth 
be watered also himself,” but, then, we should give the term 
watereth its Scriptural sense—an extended and beautiful sense. 
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The act of charity is often highly valued, while the motive 
which alone can make it acceptable, is overlooked or forgotten ; 
it is not Aope that should prompt it, but gratitude. Not many 
even of the Lord’s people can always say in simplicity, “I did 
it for the sake of Him that had not where to lay his head.” 
_ We have strangely reversed the order of things. We some- 
times act as if our feeling was, “ Let us do good and give, that 
God, who loveth a cheerful giver, may be good to us;” but our 
feeling should be, “ Christ has died, let us do good, for his sake, 
to his poor brethren, as an evidence that we are grateful for his 
inestimable gift.” 
Let us do good, not to receive more good in return, but as an 
evidence of gratitude for what has been already bestowed. In 


few words, let it be all for love, and nothing for reward. 
ORRI8. 


CHRISTIAN SUBMISSION. 


‘*The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord,”"—Jop i, 21. 


In the midst of health and gladness, when joys clustered in his 


pathway, 
For the fairest of our number, an unlooked for summons 


came ; 
And for ever he departed from the home his presence brightened ; 


Lord, Thou gavest, Thou) hast taken, blessed be thy holy 


name. 


Ile was young, and gay, and buoyant, flinging radiance o’er the 
present 
Lighting up the dreary future with hope’s bright, uncertain 


flame ; 
Bat his sun went down at noonday, and each bud of promise 


faded ; 
Lord, Thou gavest, Thou hast taken, blessed be thy holy 


name. 
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With peculiar talents yifted, he aspired to deeds of greatness, 
And marched on with eager footsteps in the road which leads 
to fame; 
But he fell like a young warrior at the onset of the battle ; 
Lord, Thou gavest, Thou hast taken, blessed be thy holy 
name. 


Around many hearths this Christmas will unbroken circles 
hushed will be his ringing 
hast taken, blessed be thy holy 


Dull seem those pursuits which lately all our energies enlisted ; 
And we hardly think our pleasures, once so prized, can be the 
same ; 
Life looks desolate without him; what shall stay vw’ drooping 
spirits ? 
Lord, Thou gavest, Thou hast taken, blessed be thy holy 
name. . 


From his birth we laid our darling in the loving arms of 


Jesus, 
And to train our child for heaven was our first and chiefest 


aim ; 


Sdall we murmur thet our Saviour has recalled his own thus 
early ? 

Lord, Thou gavest, Thou hast taken, blessed be Thy holy 
name. 

H. M. 
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MRS. SHERWOOD'S CHILDHOOD, 
ABRIDGED FROM HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Part V. 


I commeEncep the period 1788 at Kidderminster, 
being then in my thirteenth year. Lucy and I slept 
in a room which looked out into the ‘street. Now, a 
street was a new thing to us, and we t every 
moment we could spare in icoking out of tho window. 
We had a closet in our roor in which we kept our 
treasures—a doll’s house, which we had brought from 
Stanford, and all the books we had hoarded up from 
childhood ; and these, with two white cate which we 
had also brought from Stanford, happily afforded us 
much amusement. I had always loved dolls, and my 
rage for them was, at this time, almost at the highest. 
Some wise persons used to say, surely miss is too tall 
to play with a doll, but this only made me 
more anxious to hide my dolls. 

My sister and I had had, ever since my tenth year 
to this my thirteenth, the curious custom of convers- 
ing, when alone, in certain characters which we never 
changed all the time. We were both queens, and we 
were sisters, and were supposed to live near each 
other, and we pretended we had a t many chil- 
dren. In our narratives we allowed the introduction 
of fairies ; and I used to tell long stories of thimgs, 
and places, and adventures, which I feigned I had met 
with in m) character of queen. The moment we two 
set out to walk, we always began to converse in these 
characters. My sister used generally to begin with, 
Well, sister, how do you do to-day? How are the 
children ? Where have you been ? and before we were 
a vard from the house we were in deep conversation. 


Oh! what wonderful tales was I wont to tell of thiugs 
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which I pretended I had seen; and how many, many, 
happy hours have I and my sister spent in this way, 


I being the chief speaker ! | 
I can fully understand how our imaginations might 


have been wrought upon in the wild woods and deep 


lens of Stanford, so as to have invented tales of 


ss ar and visions of paradise, but I cannot so well 


understand how these could have agreed with the 
dirty environs of Kidderminster, where the very air 
is tainted with the odopr of dyed worsteds; but so 
it was, and I have no doubt but that these our 
romances—these harmless imaginations—for harmless 
they were—saved us from rent 4 coarse contamination, 
for we often walked along those dirty suburbs with- — 
out paying any attention to what we saw about us. 

I think that even now, after the 4 0 of fifty years, 
if taken over some of those places I have walked with 
my sister, I could recall adventures, imaginary adven- 
tures, which I told her there; so strong, even to this 
day, are the associations belonging to them in my 
mind. But, although this habit of living in a little 
world of our own, which my sister and I had at that 
time, prevented us from learning much that was 
amiss in the things which were round about us, yet I 


fully believe that they hindered us from getting even 


the common experience of life. It would hardly be any 


- use to dwell upon the subject, though it is a fact, that 


I acquired experience of life far more slowly than 


- many girls of actually very inferior capacity. 1 am 


quite certain that, even to this day, let me be where I 


* will, I live in a sort of world of my own—a world 


common to no one but myself, the nature of which, 
though better understood by some persons than others, 
is to most a sealed book. 

Some time this summer Madame de Pelivé came to! 
Kidderminster, from Ludlow, and took lodgings im 
Church Street, after having resided a few weeks at 
our house. Unfortunatelyfor my comfort, she took 
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it into her head to dress me, and made me a present 
of a shepherdess’s hat, of pale blue, silver tiffany, 
which, when I wore, was fastened on me by large, 
long, corking-pins, and was a terrible evil to me. 

This year, though I hardly know at what time, ex- 
cept that jessamines were in flower, my father took 
me in his gig—a manservant riding behind on horse- 
back—to see his old friend Mr. Hawkins Browne, who 
had just married a Miss Hay, the grand-daughter of 
Lord Kinnoul. 

Mr. Browne resided at Badger, near Shiffnall, in 
Shropshire, at a very beautiful place where he kept up 
some state, and drove his‘coach-and-four. We arrive 
at Badger in time to dress for dinner. A very large 
party was expected that day. I was told that I was 
to put on my very best dress, which was a blue silk 
“tp, with a muslin frack over it, a blue sash, and oh! 

to say, my silvér tiffany hat. I did not dare but 
wear it, as it had been sent with me. 

Mrs. Brown had commissioned a maid-servant to 
come and dress me, and great was the pains which she 
took to fix my sheperdess’s hat, on one side, as it was 
intended to be worn, and to arrange my hair, which 
was long and hanging in curls; but what would I not— 
have given to have got rid of the rustling tiffany! — 

When we were to return to Kidderminster, Mr. 
Browne brought us as far as the Morf, opposite 
Bridgenorth. There was I called upon to look upon 
this old and singularly situated town. How little did 
I then apprehend that that place was to be my home 
hereafter for some years, It was about the usual 
hour of tea when we reached Kidderminster, and there 
we found unexpected friends. During our absence 
my grandfather and grandmother Sherwood had 
arrived from Coventry, and brought their eldest 
grandson, Henry. He was to live with us, and go to 
the Free School in the churchyard. ) 

I had seen my cousin Henry when a very little 
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boy, at Stanford, and when I was in my fifth year, so 
I was delighted to see him again when we came in 
from our journey. I have his figure exactly before . 
me. He was particularly small of his age, and had 

fair hair. Our meee had caused him to be 
dressed in a full suit of what used to be called pepper- 
and-salt cloth. He was standing at the tea table be- 
tween his grandmother and aunt, and smiled with ap- 
parent delight when he saw me. He was very soon 
settled in his place; that is, he was sent as a day- 
scholar to a Mr. Morgan, of Kidderminster; but he 
was- with us between school hours, and was a very 
quiet, little personage, very good-tempered, and very. 
much in awe of his aunt. He was famous with us 
for making paper boxes one within another. He had 


- & little bed in an attic, and in the next attic was the 
bed‘oceupied by my brother, when at home. There 


was a shelf of many books in Marten’s room, amongst 
these, “ Plutarch’s Lives,” in English. Henry got 
these books into his own domain, and read them again 
and again. He since dates his first extreme love of 
reading to the pleasure he had in these books. 
Whilst my grandmother was with us she took me 
and my sister, one day, to see Mr. and Mrs. Hoskins, 
who were living in the beloved parsonage of Stanford. 
They were dragging the pool which my father had. 
made in the dingle ; but my sister and I did not stay 
to watch the performance. We ran off to Stanford 
Court to see our former friends; and, as I was flying 
along, the wind took my hat and blew it off, into what 
was called the North Pool, which lay between the 
grove of firs on the side of the hill on which the 
church and the court stand. Luckily, for me, it flew 
beyond my reach at once, and floated far away, there- 
fore, I incurred no risk in endeavouring to recover 
it. Had I been eighteen instead of thirteen years 
of age, what a misery would it have been to me t0 
present myself at Stanford Court, without a head-- 


" 
-- 
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dress of any kind, and all my hair floating on my 
shoulders in wild disorder. But I now remember 
little of 7 other distress which I felt then, than the 
anticipated displeasure of my grandmother. Dear 
Lady Winnington only smiled, and gave orders that 
some one should be sent to fish out the unfortunate 
hat. In a very littleftime she had settled that we 
were to stay there all day. A bonnet of her daughter’s 
was soon provided for me, and we all, that is, all the 
former young companions, repaired to a place in the 
shrubbery, where a swing had lately been put up 
between two fir-trees; and there all trouble was for- 
gotten in each other's company. 

But this was to be aday of adventures. My sister, 
who, as a child, had a- peculiar talent for tumbling, 
fell out of the swing, and, just as she was rising, it re- 
turned again and struck hereye. All in terror we 
ran back to the house, and Lady Winnington was 
at first really alarmed at this second accident. How- 


ever, when it was found that there was nothing worse 


likely to oceur to ~ poor sister but a tremendous 
black eye, she smiled again, and sat down to write a 


letter of explanation to my mother, which letter had 


the effect of setting all things right. 


The next event of this year was our visit to Hartle- 


bury. The History of George the Third will explain 
the occasion of his journey to Cheltenham. Leaving 
Cheltenham, his Majesty, the Queen, the elder 
Princesses, and the Duke of York, visited Bishop 
Hurd, at the Palace of Worcester, and attended the 
Worcester music meeting. One day they came to 
Hartlebury, where they breakfasted. On this occa 
sion of the breakfast all Kidderminster turned out, 
and every available vehicle was put in requisition, 
My good father, attended by our old servant John, 
took us in his gig to Mr. Carter's, Rector of Hartle- 
bury. We, with the — part of the com- 
pany, were taken into the of the castle, where we 


| 
| 
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waited for the royal party coming out of the break. 
fast-room. We sawthem all come out—the good, old 
king, his queen, the three fine elder princesses, and 
their very handsome brother. They entered the hall, 
and walked slowly through it, quietly returning the 
courtesies of the company; but when they came to 
where we were, they made a full stop and spoke to 
us, or, rather, of us, the queen using a courtly 
phrase touching our appearance, and smiling, whilst 
the king and the princesses looked at us with en- 
couraging looks. We. of course, blushed and bridled, 
and could not imagine how this could be; but they 
knew my father, and yet were not to know him ac- 
cording to court etiquette, because he wore not his 
gown and cassock. The compliment to our beawa 
your was simply to express that they knew their 
chaplain, though restrained by form from addressing 
| 


I had nearly forgotten to say that Madame de 
Pelivé had taken the trouble to array me, preparatory 
to this visit to Hartlebury; she came to the vicarage 
before we set off, and began her operations by fasten- 
a horse-hair cushion at the top of my head, with 
double black pins. She then rolled my hair in curls, 
aud pinned them in order. Above these she a 
a black beaver with feathers, attaching this so that 10 
should stand hollow from my head, by steel pins of 
nearly half a yard in length; to which inflictions I 
submitted with all the resignation I could muster. 
But Madame having withdrawn, I very coolly took 
out every pin, hock down my hair, and tied on my 
hat in my own style, which was that of a very untidy, 
tall, awkward girl, fitter to play in a wood than to ap- 
pear before a great and royal party. Probably, how- 
ever, | looked at least, more consistent in my ow? 
fashion. My dear mother, being short-sighted, saw 
none of these manwuvres. 

We did not return to Kidderminster till near 
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Christmas, and there we found my cousin Henry doing 
well under good Kitty, " Soon we were joined by my 
father and brother, the latter of whom had been then 
some time at Westminster School. I conclude this 
year (1788) by saying, that as to my own state of 
mind and improvement, I have very little toadd. I 
was then ‘altogether childish, and very much, I sup- 
pose, like other girls of my age, and, certainly, in no 
ways forwarder than my contemporaries. 

1789 was a remarkably severe winter. We were, 
however, several young people together during the 
Christmas vacation, and did not trouble ourselves 
about the cold. My dear brother left us after the 
holidays. During the early spring Henry was also 
taken back to Coventry, which grieved me; for I had 
begun to feel much friendship for him, I cannot ex- 
actly say wherefore he was removed, but he went from 
us to Coventry, and thence to school at Warwick. 

I have a very imperfect recollection of this year ; 
probably there was little in it marked or worthy of 
recollection. No doubt, 1 was growing faster in body 
than in mind. My dear mother was never able to 
carry on my education very assiduously, after | arrived 
in Kidderminster. Though’ still read Virgil to her, 
yet I spent much time in dressing dolls and writing 
“fairy tales which never came to 


I was sent by my mother with my sister to an 


assembly room once every fortnight, to practise dano- 
ing under a Mr. Burney. There I met with a — 
lady—a Miss Lee—a year older than myself, who 

actually learned perfectly “ The Cecilia,” of Miss Bur- 
ney (which had not long come out). This young lady 
amused me most delightfully, whilst the other children 
were practising their steps, by repeating this interest 
ing story to me. It was the first *novel-1 had ever 
become acquainted with, although I bad dipped into 
sundry romances. By the recitations of Miss Burney 
I was inspired with the wish of writing a novel, and 


> 
| 
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began one—the dedication of which was, to “ Lady 


Hare-bell ’’—but I never finished more than the title- 
age. 
; My next literary effort was a play; and I continued 
to write in this style for two or three years, though 
my poor plays never went beyond my father's * mew 
One of the titles of my plays was, “The Widow's 
Prayer Book,’’ which was thought very well of by my 
father. It was not a jest upon religion I am happy 
to say, though the name might lead a person to sup- 
pose so. 
.. Lucy at the same time began to use her young hand 
somewhat in imitation of her elder sister; she, too, 
wrote some plays. I also tried poetry; but soon gave 
it up, and never cultivated that style again, I never 
was born to be a poet, probably not trom a dearth 
of ideas, but of words; for, as a young person, 
had singular difficulty always in expressing my 
self, Certainly, as 1 aaid before, 1 eould tell long 
stories to my sister, so as to amuse her; but in com 
pany | was painfully, nay, even awkwardly silent. I 
could neither think of anything to say, nor could I 
have found words to express anything I had thought 
of—at least, so as to make inyself understood. This 
singular want of address, lasted from thirteen 
years of age till seventeen; and had not my difl- 
culty of expressing myself been almost as great m 
writing as in speaking, I should have thought it — 
to having been kept so much in the background as 
was by my dear mother; but I now believe it to-be 4 
natural defect, and only overcome by much mixing 
with the world, and repeated efforts at composition. 
My father accustomed me to write a theme for him 
every Saturday: I was required to go to him early m 
the morning on these days for a subject ; but one ul 
fortunate day, all the reply which he made when 
went to ask for my subject, was, “ Hoe age.” In vain 
1 asked him to explain what he meant ; “No,” he 
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answered, “go and make it out.” I didas he de- 
sired; that is, | withdrew, and I went to my own 
table, and took a pen and a sheet of paper, and wrote, 
“hoe age’’ at the top, in a fair, round wt Then I 
ow the translation of the words, “ Do this,” in another 
ine, and there 1. remained, not being able to add 
another sentence, And in this dilemma | remained, 
until it was time to produce my exercise; but I had 
nothing to show but my four words on the top of the 
ey “ Very well,” said my father smiling, “ you 
ul not forget ‘hoc age’ again, and let it ever be in 
your mind, as an admonition, each day of life, to a» 
certain and to do that which is most presently neces 
sary. 1 wished you, my child,” he added, “to dwell 
lang upon the words, and, therefore, | did not explain 
my meaning,’ 
We kept up an intimacy, for some years, with a Mr, 
Pluinptree, then Reetor of Stone, afterwards Dean of 
Gloucester, Ile was a most friendly person, though 
he was a cruel tormentor of me, because he used to 
watch whether my shoes were up-or down at the, 
heel. I never, through all my childhood, could keep 
ny shoes up, and shoes were then never tied, My 
foot was constructed for great activity, and such firm- 
ness in the tread, that 1 hardly ever fall, under any 
circumstances, not even at sea; but, from this com 
formation, 1 cannot keep up any shoe without lige 
ments round the ancle. The very last chastisement I 
received was, this year, on account of my shoes. J 
was shit up all day in an attic, and allowed nothing 
to eat but bread and water. Then I reasoned with 
myself, asking myself, “ Why don’t I _— my shoes 
up like a good girl?’ Well, what could I do but 
try to hide my delinquencies, and let my frock down 
over the heels of my shoes. But Mr. Plumptree 
would follow me, and spy out the offence which often 
escaped the notice of my mother, from the fact of her 
being near-sighted. How I did dread his woice, say- 


— 


had similar falls in the midst of triumphant exulte 
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ing, “ Do, Miss, Butt, pull up your shoes ;”’ and yet 
I liked him very much, and bis very reproofs were 
issued in the kindest voice imaginable. 

Connected with this family comes the memory of 
my literary labours, and of my sister’s too. At that 
time we were engaged in writing plays; we wrote 
several, I being my sister's amanuensis, and Mfr, 
Plumptree’s eldest son (now living at Malvern), being 
about a year older than my sister, was engaged in the 
same way, He had written a play on foolscap paper, 
in a scrawling, childish hand, ne evening, as we 
were walking. between Kidderminster and Stone, the 


_ two younger authors being engaged in some deep, lite- 


rary discussion respecting their plays, my sister's foot 
slipped, she caught hold of Master Plumptree, and 
dragged him with herself into a dry ditch, from whence 
I drew them forth with many a merry peal of laughter. 
These were not the first nor last authors who have 


tions. ; 


[We here bring the autobiography of Mra. Sherweod’s childhood tos 
dlose. Those of our readers who are well acquainted with her writings, will 


' @asily detect the originals of many of her scenes and characters, and will 


also understand how it was she gave her stories such an historic reality. 
While perusing the memorials of her own life, we have seemed to be read- 
ing one of her many fictitious narratives, which after all were scarcely 
fictions, but scenes and personages of real life grouped in a new fashion —Ep. ] 
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ord’s day so congenial to his taste and refreshing 
his mind, that he used to say, “I am an eight-day 
clock ; now I am wound up for another week.” 
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ADVENT MUSINGS. 


Yz solemn Advent weeks, 

First of the Church’s year !— 

Landmarks of time!—your presence speaks ; 
To all in warning tones, and secks 

To pierce man’s deafened ear. 

Twofold your voices are: 

One. bids us fix.our eyes— 
Through time’s long vista—on that star, 
Guiding the Magi from afar, . 

To where the daystar lies, 


log Nor guiding those alone: 
Firstfruita in them we see 
Of Gentile Churches—of our own— 
To whom by faith that star is shown, ,; 
On its high embassy! ; 


Hear Advent, like it, tell 
How Christ, our Lord, our King, 
Was born in Bethlehem’s lowly cell, 
And deigned with man on earth to dwell— 
Poor, homeless, sorrowing. 


Unto his own he came; 
His own received Him not, 
| But doomed Him to a death of shame, 
4 Who rescued them from quenchless flame— 
That Victim without spot. 


Hark! like the ocean’s roar, 
The second yoice we hear; 
Its burden :—“ Time shall be no more; 
Christ stands ev'n now before the door ; 
His Advent draweth near.” ) 
2B 
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Mark in yon Eastern sky, 
No more the herald star 
Harbingers peace; a lurid dye / 
Is thrown by beacon fires; a cry 
Resounds; the cry of war! 


That war, with rumours dire ; 

Stars from their orbits hurled ; 
Schism in the Church, still waxing higher ; 
Israel to Canaan drawing nigher ;— 

Portend a waning world ! 


Not amongst those who sleep, 

May we that day be found; 
But amongst the few who vigil keep, 
With trimmed lamps and ardour deep, 

Attent to catch the sound: 


“The Bridegroom comes! prepare 
To meet your Lord”—your friend— 
To be with Him in mansions where 
Sin may not enter, death and care, 


War and distress shall end. 
LEIGH. 


THE MARRIAGE OF RUTH. 


Naomi wished to get Ruth comfortably married. 
Much as she was cheered. by her companionship, she 
would not selfishly secure her own comfort at her 
daughter-in-law’s expense. Yet it must have been 
difficult for her, voluntarily to deprive herself—for 1t 
is. not Ruth, but Naomi, that talks of marriage—of 
the constant society of one who, widowed like herself 
and cherishing the same memories of love, could 
always afford om the rare boon of almost perfect 
sympathy. But Naomi thought not of herself; she 


, 
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had learned the lesson of self-forgetfulness—a lesson 
which few Christians seem to have learned; or, alas! have 
even tried to learn, To be happy in religion—this is 
the mark towards which the greater portion of Christ’s 
people appear to be pressing. To take up the cross 
and bear it after the Saviour—is a forgotten command ; 
and yet that Saviour has left us this feature of self- 
sacrifice as an especial pattern for our imitation :— 
“ Let every one of us please his neighbour for his good 
to edification; ror even Christ pleased not Himself.” 

Naomi desired to get Ruth well married; a very 
natural desire on a mother’s part. But I imagine 
that many mothers in the present day would ndt quite 
agree with Naomi as to the definition of “ well mar- 
ried.’’ Good connexions—a fortune—a genteel estab- 
lishment—an easy tempered, manageable husband ; 
are not these the essentials of “9 good match” ? 

_ Listen to our old friend as she sits in her cottage at 
Bethlehem, and bends on her beautiful relative many 
- & look of fond, but anxious affection. “ My daughter,” 
she says, and love leads her to omit the legal appendix 
to the word, “shall I not seek rest for thee,.that it 
may be well with thee?” Here is her definition o 
matrinony—Rest. Not money—not rank—not gen- 
tility; but an asylum from the rough cares of life in a 
new home which affection has created, and shall ever 
brighten. Naomi had used the same metaphor before, 
when entreating her son’s wives to return to their 
native town. | 

How opposite to this is many a wife’s realisation 
How frequently are the affection, the peace, and the 
almost complete exemption from care, which charac- 
terised ¢he parental home, contrasted with present 
vexations and disappointments! It is not every wife 
that would tell us that when she married she empha- — 
tically learned the meaning of “ rest.”’ a 

The secret of all this seems to me to consist in the 
mistaken views with wit thoes two persons have 

R 
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been joined together in holy matrimony.” They have 
regarded the partnership with anticipations which the 
single word “ rest” did not comprise within its meaning. 
Now, if the crowned head proverbially lies uneasy, if 
beauty is only skin deep, if gentility is but a heavy 
chain which the aristocratic drag after them, if they 
that will be rich fall into many a snare, and if riches 
take wings and fly away—then, certainly, these are 
not qualifications for “rest in the house of the hus- 
band.’ . And where anxious parents give these things 
an undue prominence, as if they were the “ be all and 
end all” of marriage, we can only say a great mistake 
has been made, and the seeds of a luxuriant harvest of 
sorrow have been plentifully sown. — 

Good Naomi is wiser; she knows that Ruth’s days 
are passing tranquilly enough; she does not seek mere 
worldly peace for her, for, frugally as they lived, love 
sweetened their poverty, and peace dwelt within their 
breasts. But this aged matron remembered her own 
still deeper peace which a husband's presence had 
created; and unselfishly she longed that Ruth might 
once more realise that fuller and more joyous rest, 
which Providence had once seemed to place within her 
reach only to snatch it immediately away. 

And how shall this rest be secured for my daughter ? 
is, perhaps, some mother’s question. Well, it would 
require a long sermon to answer that question pro- 
perly. 1 believe, sncompatability of temper is the reason 
why so — families are unhappy. There need not be 
similarity of disposition, but there must be adaptation. 
Let those young readers who are thinking of marriage 
ask themselves this question, “ Have I so studied both 
our characters, as to be able to form a,tolerable con- 
ception of each; and does this knowledge justify an 
expectation of ‘rest’? Are we so suited that, sup- 

ing we are never in wnison, we may always be im 
, ny ?”’ Believe me, there ought to be a “ common 
chord’ in matrimony as well as in music. 
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When we turn to Naomi’s project for securing this 
rest, we cannot so easily commend her. According 
to our notions of propriety, she gave Ruth very strange 
advice. Now, supposing Naomi to be wrong, it is to 
be remarked that we have seen her character hitherto 
in a very favourable light, almost without a flaw; and 
that it would be quite accordant with the impartial 
style of Scripture historians, if our attention should now 
be drawn to the fact of her possessing imperfections, in 
common with the rest of her fellow-creatures. It is 
not said that she acted under Divine direction, and we 
may therefore make what comments we please upon 
her suggestions to her daughter-in-law. It is quite 
possible that as she saw the end, she was too much in 
a hurry to devise the means. It is quite possible that 
her case resembled that of Rebekah, who knowing 
that Jacob was entitled to the birthright, thought her. 
self justified in adopting any means to secure it for 
him. But the end does not justify wrong means, even 
though other people besides the Jesuits believe that 
it does. 

Yet, perhaps,. Naomi was not so much to blame as, 
according to our English notions, she seems to have 
been. We must remember that life in London and 
life in Bethlehem are very different. The peculiar 
habits of the Easterns at night, sleeping anywhere, 
without caring for especial privacy, would render it 
very easy for Kuth to carry out her plans, and prevent 
ite being regarded as so extraordinary as among us it 
must have been. | 

Mrs. Postans, in her “ Recollections of the East,” 
had the story of Ruth in view, when making the fol- 
lowing remarks :— | 

“ Natives of the East care little for sleeping accom- 
modation; but rest where weariness overcomes them, 
lying on the ground. They are, however, careful to 
cover their feet; and, to do this, have a chudda, or 
sheet of coarse cloth, that they tuck under their feet, 
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and drawing it up over their body, suffer it to cover 
the face and head. I have frequently marked the sin- 
— effect of this custom of sleeping, when I have 

en riding Sut of a native city before dawn; figures 
with their feet so covered lying like mitleesinil effi- 
gies on the pathway, and in the open verandahs of 


a 
the houses. Neither men nor women alter their dress 


at night; and the labouring classes or travellers, in a 
serai, where there are men, women, women, and chil- 
dren, rest together—the men with their feet covered, 
the women wrapped in their veils or sarees.’’ 

But although Naomi was not so blameable as at first 
sight we may imagine, yet her project does not seem 


[eee justifiable. Boaz certainly did not condemn 


uth; he did not detect any impropriety in her con- 
duct: but, at first, it is said, that he was frightened; 
and when she departed at early dawn, he evidently 
wished her presence there to be a secret. We will not, 
therefore, assert that Naomi and Ruth were wrong; 
we will only say they made a mistake. 

Now, if we address any parents, we will make an 
application of this to them. Dear friends, always be 
7 careful to distinguish, in the training of your 
children, between errors of judgment, and errors of 
heart. Do not always condemn what you perceive to 
be wrong. Its wrongness may cousist in your child's 
standard of right and wrong differing somewhat from 
yours, Substitute loving instruction in the way of 
the Lord more perfectly, for harsh, positive reproof. 
Many a child means well, though his conduct often 
seems to you “an impotent and lame conclusion.”’ 

God dealt in this way with Naomi; He looked at 
her heart, rather than at her actions. He judges not 
as man judges. It would have been a sin in David, 
if he had built a temple; yet he did well to intend to 
build one. Now, where the aetion is not in itself 


decidedly sinful, its true, moral character is derived 
from its motive. 
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Yet, after all, it is better not to-fave any need to 
claim at the hands of our friends, that charity which 
hopeth all things and believeth all things. A Chris- 
tian, like Cwsar’s wife, should be above suspicion; and 
it is an apostolic injunction:—*“ Let not your good be 
evil spoken of.” St. Paul says he received merey 
because it was in ignorance that he! persecuted the 
ae ; but he none the less mourned over his cruel 

God let Naomi’s plan turn-out wejl. God may do 
so still, dear reader, when you make great mistale 
but you have no assurance that He will, if your plan 
is at all questionable. He may want 'to make use of 
you, and your success may be an important link in 
some of the great chains of his providence. So the 
success of Naomi’s was appdgrently necessary 
for the ancestry of Christ. 

The plan succeeded. Naomi has npt been mistaken 
in counting on the affection of She evidently 
has done so; for we cannot suppose her so ignorant of 
her family affairs as not to know 
nearer kinsman than Boaz. She was not mistaken. 
Boas promised to lose no time in settling the impor- 
tant matter of the redemption; and in proof of his 

oodwill, sent Ruth home with six mé¢asures of barley. 
n using her*veil to carry the barley, she was acting in 
accordance with native custom. Mrs, Postans says :— 

“The veil-of the women of the is a piece of 
brightly coloured linen or silk, many yards in length, 
with borders at either side, and embroidery at each 
end. The end of this veil is secured upon the waist, 
and then wound many times round the body, until, 
perhaps, six yards in length only remain. Part of 
this is ingeniously folded into a number of full plaits, 
that fall gracefully from the waist to the feet, and the 
rest cast over the head, where it forms a partial veil. 
The women usually carry grain from one apartment to 
another in this part of the . the head 


at there was a 
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to do so; and I have very frequently seen them apply 
it to the same purpose as a winnowing basket; so t 


the using it to convey the measures of barley to her 


mother-in-law by Ruth, is exactly the same use that 
the woman of India, did she require it, would apply 
her veil to in our times.” 

When Naomi had heard the results of her an- 
xious scheme, she said, “Sit still, my daughter, until 
thou know how the matter will fall; for the man 
will not be in rest until he have finished the thing this 
day.’’ Mark here how willing Naomi, having done 
her best, is to wait quietly for the issue. She believed 
things would turn out well; and “he that believeth 
shall not make haste.’ It is a great thing to be able 
to sit still and calmly wait. 

Mark, also, her shrewd penetration into the character 
of Boaz. He will not rest—how true an appreciation 
of him as the active one. He will finish the thing 
without delay. What a valuable friend to possess— 
one who is prompt in action, and will never let “I 
cannot ’’ wait upon “I would.” Young reader, culti- 
vate this activity of mind and action. Whatever bw 
hand findeth to do, do it with your might. A thing 
is twice done when it is done quickly. Let “Hoe age 
be your motto. 

h, and carry these thoughts into the affairs of the 
soul. Have you never repented of sin ?—do it with- 
out delay. Have you never believed in Christ ?—do 
it at once. Are you not yet assured of your interest 
in the covenant ?—oh, like Boaz, we beseech you, do 
not “be in rest till you have finished the thing this 


“Then went Boaz up to the gate, and sat him down 
there.” He put himself in the way of Providence. 
“And, behold, the kinsman of whom Boaz spoke came 
by.”” How opportune was this accidental meeting, 

nother accident P Oh, no; God sent the kinsman 
there. “Such chances Providence obey.” 
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Boaz accosted him, and bade hi 


877 


sit down by him. 


The gate was the usual place for transacting business. 
A man of business instead of saying, “I am going on 
’Change,”’ said, “I am going to sit/in the Gate.” 


Boaz then, gathering a village 


gouncil, laid before 


them the state of things in reference to Naomi, and 
mentioned that the right of redemption was with this 
kinsman. This person sees ‘his willingness to 


redeem the parcel of lan 
elech; but when he found that h 
Ruth, he declined doing it, becau 
injure his own inheritance. 


must also 


which | belonged to Elim- 


marry 
he should thereby 


It was not for his advantage ta marry Ruth; that 
He was a mere 


is, not for his ae yy 
secularist. He no regard for 


he future. 


It was 


too remote in its possibilities to present itself as an 


in 


object of anxiety. He was afrgid of marring his 
Sdeniens and by this selfish fear he lost a far richer 


and more glorious heritage—the immortal honour of 


becoming an ancestor of the Messjah 


And, alas! he 


was not at all singular in this. | 1t would mar the 
worldling’s inheritance now—so hé@ thinks—to espouse 
the cause of Christ. His ease, his renown, his wealth, 
his selfishness, must be endangered by the Saviour’s 
Half inclined, like 
the kinsman, to undertake discipleship, he abandons 
the thought of doing so when he |finds that he must 
sell all that he has, and be content to have treasure in 
heaven. No! this would mar = treo thy and if 


injunction to forsake all for Him. 


he has ever seen John Bunyan’s 
in the muck-heap, with the slight 


self. 
Of course, the kinsman would 
the estate without its condition. 


what a sacrifice it must be done. 


nicture of the raker 


angel and golden 


crown, he has never thought it ‘ all applies to him- 
ery well have liked 


He was willing 


enough to effect the redemption, till he learned at 
What delightful 


sermons ministers would preach if they were contented 


| 


° 
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to dilate upon the joys of heaven, and to assure their 
hearers that these joys might become theirs if they 
chose to accept them. If they would only make a 
Koran out of the Bible, their audience would be satis- 
fied to become Mahometans. Mormonism has been 
successful, chiefly because it appeals to earthly reali- 
sations ; and Joe Smith might not unsuitably be styled, 
Mahomet redivivus, 

But see what was lost—n place in the Saviour’s an- 
cestry. This was, and still is an object of Jewish 
desire. The Hebrew still cherishes with care and 
pride some ancient pedigree which affords him hope 
that his family may attain this coveted genealogical 
distinction. Yet the kinsman in his ignorant selfish- 
ness—selfishness is always ignorant—threw away this 
honour. 

Reader, do you want heaven without its holiness? 
Are you throwing away the possibility of weaving the 
crown, because you dislike to carry the cross? Have 
you then never considered what it would profit the man 
who should gain the whole world, and-yet should lose 
his own soul? Have you shrunk from a holy life be 
cause it would interfere with self-indulgence? Oh, 
remember that the Saviour said, “He that loveth his 
life, the same shall lose it: but he that hateth his life 
for my sake, the same shall find it!” Language can- 
not be stronger than this. 

Having given the nameless kinsman—was not the 
omission of his name a practical reproof ?—an opportu- 
nity of redeeming Elimelech’s estate, and that kinsman 
having refused to use it, Boaz himself becomes the 
Goel, or Redeemer. This was not compulsory ; it must 
be distinguished from the legal enactment of Deut. 
xxv. 5—10, although it seems to correspond in some 
of the details. But it was a voluntary act, founded 
upon the recommendation of Lev. xxv. 25. The legal 
transfer of the kinsman’s right, as a nearer relative, 
to effect the redemption, is shown by his taking off 
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his shoe and giving it to-Boaz. “This was.the manner 
in former time ,in Israel concerning redeeming, and 
concerning changing; for to confirm all things, a man 
plucked off his shoe and gave it to his neighbour—and 
this was a testimony.” A ceremony as significant as 
surrendering a key, or delivering a few twigs, or a sod 
of earth, as now customary. 

Our thoughts must revert to that nobler Redemption 
of which this village ceremony is a striking allegory. 
The Lerd Jesus Christ is the Goel or Redeemer of 
fallen fan. He was not unwilling to mar his own 
inheritance, for He emptied Himself of his glory, and 
made Hinself of no reputation, becoming poor that 
we, through his poverty, might be made rich. By this 
one offering of Himself, He hath put away sin, and 
purchased to Himself a peculiar people. He has done . 
this voluntarily ; no law obliged him to make so great 
a sacrifice. Huis love to us was the constraining motive. 
Love altogether independent of our power to awaken 
affection, and herein love far superior to the affection 
which Boaz manifested ; for there was much m Ruth 
to awaken his esteem, while in us there was everything 
~ to repel, but nothing to attract. : 

And this redemption is a strictly legal gné. God 
deals with Christ, on behalf of sinners, on ground 
of justice. The Saviour acquired “ eternal redemption 
for us,”’ as a securely established right. The resurrec- 
tion was the confirmation and the testimony. This 
right the Saviour gives to all who believe in Him, and 
henceforth they possess a title to mansions in the skies ; 
and it is through their own unbelief, and not through .. . 
any obscurity in the deeds, or any doubt of their vali= 
dity, if they are ever unable to read their title clearly. 

Ruth was soon sent for, and the simple but touching 
ceremonies which were used in those primitive times, 
united her to the Boaz. did 
look upon marriage as a civil compact, but as a reli- 
gious — True, we hear of no priest either pub- 
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lishing the banns, or celebrating the admission into 
holy wedlock. But, at any rate, they held a prayer- 
meeting in the gate, and were not ashamed to hallow 
this interesting union by heartfelt prayers for the 
Divine blessing. 

Prayers at the marriage and prayers at the baby’s 
birth, and all done in a natural manner, as if piety was 
an instinct and Got a form. What people call “ cant,” 
is after all nothing but a form—the Pharisee’s prayer 
in the temple was a specimen of the worst kind of 
“ cant,’ though he perhaps, as Bunyan quaintly re- 
marks, called it extemporary prayer. There certainly 
is such a thing as “cant,” but there as certainly 1s 
such a thing as spirituality, and we pray you not to 
mistake the latter for the former. When people 
speak out of a full heart, even if they utter prayers 
when “it is neither new moon nor sabbath,” do not 
say, What bad taste! The piety you have generally 
seen may have been of a very cold sort; but be pre 

ared to find sometimes that sacred thoughts will 
reathe in words that burn. 

Shall we look in at the circumcision feast ? Well, we 
may conjecture how happy Naomi, folding the lovely 
child in her aged arms, gratefully listened to the 
neighbours, who had come in to see the “ son born 
to Naomi,’ and how the pleasant one had much to 
say of the wonderful of Providence, 
ruling the dark adversities of her widowed life, and 
bringing out of them much present peace and Joy. 
We call it a feast, and we are certain that gratitu 
and affection made it very festive ; beyond this we are 
not informed, only we may reasonably believe that 


_ Boaz, the grandson ef Nahshon, prince of J udah, would 


take care that this auspicious event should be com- 


_memorated by munifigent benevolence. But one 10 


cident is mentioned, which entitles us to claim 4 
religious association for the names which parents give 
their children. In this case the neighbours decided 
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upon the name, and they called it “a servant,” im- 
plying some ‘religious feeling, for otherwise such a | 
name was not very complimentary to “the mighty 
man of wealth.” At least, many would think so; 
although the motto of our Prince of Wales is, “I 
serve.” 

We are afraid that now when names are fixed upon, 
there is very little religion in the decision. Mere 
caprice, a fine name out of a novel, or a desire to _ 
petuate some family appellation, to cherish some affec- 
tionate remembrance, or to pay a compliment to some 
rich friend, are probably, among the most influential 
reasons. Balaclava and Sebastopol are not very eu- 
phonious, but the war spirit may possibly make Alma 
a very fashionable “ Christian’”’ name. 

But, really, why should the beautiful Scripture 
names be used—when they are used—without any 
thought of their signification ? Most families have, or 
can borrow, Cruden, and his list of proper names 
might assist Christian parents to erect in«the names 
given to their littie ones, many an Ebenezer of thankful 
recollection. The child’s name would then be a family 
monument; and the knowledge of its meaning, and of 
the cause of its adoption, might reasonably be expected 
to beneficially influence its bearer’s miAde 

“ And Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse begat David” — 
what a volume of meaning lies in these simple words—- 
the renowned Psalmist-king, a great-grandson of the 
poor Moabitish gleaner! “God setteth the lowly 


among princes.” 


“ And if dark sorrows intervene, 

And clouds across our pathway move, , 
Our faith, with aspect most serene, 

Shall calmly trust our Father’s love.” 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
¥ 


Aug. What a strangely written book. 

Ed, Its name if you 

Aug. Tur Peart*® Are you much wiser? 

Ed. Very little. Pray, be more explicit. 

Aug. This Pearl is “ Education, the people’s right and a na- 
tion’s glory.” It consists; of Two Lectures on State Inter 
ference, Three Letters to Lord John Russell, and an Astrono- 
mical Lecture. 

Ed. By whom? ~ 

Aug. ‘Title-page says, “ by Celatus.” 

Ed. Oh, then, he does not wish to be known. 

Aug. But he does wish to be known, for he has inserted “A 
Proem in Poem,” or, an acrostic, the initials of which give us 
a Reverend Owen Owen, alias Celatus, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire.” 

Emm. How singular! 

Aug. Very. ‘This book contains some good thoughts couched 
under high-flown phraseology which, we fear, will deter most 
readers from attempting a perusal, 

Emm. Give us a specimen. 

Aug. Well, here is a sentence from the Epistle Dedicato 
to Lady John Russell. It is respecting Lady Russell's attend 
ing, with her husband, some school meeting: “Who has not 
beheld Cynthja, in ber elevated position, moving majestically on 
high, and publicly appearing in daylight, to witness her centre 
of gravity, which is to her the most attractive of all solar bodies, 

yartaking the full blaze of solar light and solar glory.” Lady 
vohh is the moon, Lord John the sun, and the whole of this 
whimsical dedication turns upon the comparison. 

Emm. all like that ? 

Aug. Here is a variation, the author's definitions of bigotry: 
“ Nicholas in a nutshell ; tyranny in a fit of erysipelas; envy 
fetters ; jealousy in the black jaundice ; ill-will in an ague; 
passion in the - gout; meanness vested in genteel clothing ; 
mortified self-esteem; narrow-mindedness in the dumps; ™@™ 
hess in a wrong garb; idiocy having become religious ; the scum 
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of self-adulation,” &c., &e., for I cannot inflict the whole of the 
meanings upon you, 

Ed. Some of these are very good. | 

iimm. They would do very well for those who play at 
“ Friends in Council.” | 

Mrs, M. Let me introduce a new work by my very good, 
clever friend, Cousin Kate 

. Ed. We are always to see Cousin Kate's books, they 
are 80 fresh and natural. 

Mrs. M. This one is Horm Its design is 
to show the importance and the difficulty of ot beatin 
The stery ends well, for “ Hope begins to know herself.” The 
characters are dfawn with care; the story, without much inei- 
dent, is easy and- interesting, and, without being very exciting, 
is by no means dull. Cousin Kate, in the guise of a story-teller, 
makes an excellent preacher. The closing paragraph of this - 
narrative is full of sound instruction :—“ The safest, the most 
useful, kind of self-knowledge is gained in action. You can 
wc persuade yourself that you feel kindly and charitably to- 
wards your neighbour, when you set yourself to excite and 
work up such kindly and charitable feelings; but the surest 
test of their sincerity is, after all, when you find that you have 
been kind to that neighbour, when he or she required kindness 
at your hands, that you have made excuses or had patience with. 
his or her faults, when these faults ‘have been personally offen- 
sive, or injurious to yourself, Beas strict and as close as you 
please ip examining into what you have felt or done, but do not 
waste he time in vain speculations upon what you fancy you 
can or will do, and then call your own fancies self-knowledge.” 

Ed. Very good advice. What is the next book ? 

‘ Emm.. One by the “Prince of Preachers,” good old Mr. 
ay. 
Aug. Do you really mean by him, now that he is dead ? 

Emm. Don't be so sharp, please. I should have said, from 
his sermons. > 


Auq. A collection of Sermons then ? | 
Emm. Not exactly. wit Jesvs,? consists of 


dévotional readings which “ have been carefully prepared from 
notes in ertenso taken in short-hand, of sermons preached by 
Mr. Jay, principally during the last twenty-five years.” Do 
not yeu consider these readings very good, Mr. Editor ? 

Ed> Yes; in a brief and highly condensed form, they pre- 
“ent us with the ripe fruits of a mind enriched and hallowed by 
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long and intimate acquaintance with the Sacred Word ; they are 
characterized by the well known features of Mr. Jay’s style, and 
are adapted to the closet and the family, and even for the 
preacher in his study. The Sunday school teacher will find that the 
re hints contained in these 366 readings afford him 
valuable help in preparing for his class. This is not an unsup- 
ported opinion, for Dr. Sprague says of Mr. Jay’s writings, 
that they “are peculiarly adapted to promote the study of the 
Bible. It would seem as if the whole of the Scriptures were in 
his memory, and he had the power, on every occasion, of select: 
ing the very passage that is most to his purpose. Asan expositor 
he is eminently successful. With an unrivalled force and effect, 
and in a style obviously adopted for its plainness and point, 
does he bring out the hidden beauties of Revelation,’ and en- 
chain the mind to-the truths of God’s Word: He makes it flash 
its radiance upon the mind’s eye, with a power and beauty un- 
perceived before.” 

Mrs. M. Here is a good little book, containing thirty-one 
short and affectionate expositions of texts bearing upon the fears 
of Christians, and appropriately named, Frar Nor.* 

Emm. Now, mamma, if you have not quite finished training 
your beloved children, I will present you with A New Year's 
Address on PARENTAL 

Mrs. M, If I am not too old to learn, Emmeline, I am 
afraid you are too old for me to try fresh experiments upon you. 
You need not present me with this little book; I have already 
read it, and like it very much. It is plain, forcible, and affec- 
tionate, and likely to make an impression on the minds 
mp of Sunday scholars, for whom it is especially designed. 

ts cheapness will enable the friends of Sunday schools to dis 

tribute it largely. 


* London: Wertheim & Macintosh, + London: Sunday School Union. 
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ADAMS AND KING, PRINTERS, 30, GOSWERLL 


BND 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 


Third Edition, price 20, 6d,, 240 pages, Illustrated, 
ORIGINAL TALES; or, True Stories for 


CHILDREN. By Lapy. 
“A Book to make child's heart within We hardly. know 


better present.‘ The best Tales for Children ever published.” Gee 


Christian Times,” and other ws. 


Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


Church of England Young Men's Society 


FOR AIDING MISSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A CONVERSAZIONE 


WILL (D. ¥.) BE MELD aT 


FREEMASONS’ HALL, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 29th, 1854. 


Tux Objects exhibited will be illustrative of Missions, Education, Science, 


The Fine Arte, Mechanics, Manufactures, &c, 
The Rev. T. Dawe, and Jdosurn Parwes, . will deliver Lecrvars 


sy 7 former with Experiments), and the Hon, and Rev. i, M. Viiirene an 
reoes. 
Mr. B, Apams has kindly consented to preside at the Organ, acoompanied by 


Choir. 
1 Tea, Coffee, Lemonade, &c., will be provided in an adjoining room througbout 
vening. 
The Hall willbe opened at Half-past Seven o’Clock. 
Tickxets, of which only « limited number will be issued lnctuding Refresh. 


ments and Attendants) 2s. each; may be had of Mesers. Sartay, Saaw, and 
Niseer; at the Hatt; and at the Orrices or tun Society, 16, Salisbury 


Square. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


In the Offices of « Solicitor, in « healthy Town in Fast Kent, a few Miles 
fram the Bea, there ie a Vacancy for an ARTICLED DLERK. He will board 
avd lodge with the Principal, an will be under hie immediate superintendenre 
The Practice be not large, but ineressing, and and etudions Youth will 
find thie an ereellent opportunity of obtaining a thorough preetioal and thenge 
te al bnowledge of hia with the eomflurte ofa 
strict moral influence, Uewal references, A Youth will be preferred who cas 


pruduge sehoul reports eatiefactory for diligence, ability, andl general hehariour, 


“Lex,” care of Mr. Joux Haupino, Bookseller, Faversham, Kewt 


